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Journal 

OF THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

SIR ERNEST CLARKE. 

!Fok a period of nineteen years, 1887-1905, there were few names 
better known in the agricultural world than that of Ernest Clarke. 
Unknown previously to agriculture, and, it must be added, 
to a great extent forgotten afterwards, Clarke was one of those 
men of natural gifts and determination wTo succeed in adapting 
themselves, by sheer ability, to the circumstances in which they 
find themselves placed. 

For he was, indeed, a remarkable man, and one gifted in 
many dilTerent directions ; and though unlike his immediate 
predecessor, the late H. M. Jenkins— in that Clarke never became, 
as did Jenkins, an agricultural authority — yet, as Secretary of 
the premier Agricultural Society, he made his influence felt in 
a most marked manner during his tenure of the office. 

Clarke was a Suffolk man, born at Bury St. Edmunds on 
February 21, 1856, the second son of J. J. Clarke of that town. 
Anything that had to do wdth the Eastern Counties, and with 
Suffolk in particular, had a special attraction for him, and in 
literary circles he rendered good service by his researches into 
the chronology and archaeology of his native district. For the 
same reason! doubtless, he was specially drawm to the late 
A. J. Smith, of Rcndlesham, a member of the R.A.S.E. 
Council, who, on the few occasions of his addressing the Council, 
coidd only be clearly followed by one conversant with the true 
Suffolk “ speech. ’’ 

In Resenting Clarke to the Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, for the honorary degree of M.A. in 1894, the Public 
Orator (the late Sir John Sandys) referred to darkens Suffolk 
connection, and to his researches in agricultural literature, 
describing him as the “Arthur Young of the present day/' 
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Arthur Young was himself a Suffolk man, and this reference to 
his native county was specially pleasing to Clarke. 

As a hoy, Clarke attended the Guildliall Middle School at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and at the early age of thirteen distinguished 
himself by passing the Cambridge Junior Local Examination, 
gaining the first place in English and French. He followed 
this up by taking, in the following year, the Cambridge Senior 
Examination, passing with distinction in English. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the open competition for the Civil Service, and 
obtained the second place on the whole list, being thereafter 
(1872) assigned to the Medical £)epartment of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. In this sphere he had, as successive chiefs, Sir 
John Simon, Dr. Edward Seaton, and Sir George Buchanan. 
With the last named of these he was particularly friendly, and to 
this friendship may in measure be due the relations which he 
maintained with such men as Sir Ernest Hart, Sir Lander 
Br unton, Sir Donald Macalister and otliers. It was while at 
the Local Government Board, doubtless, that Clarke acquired 
not only those powers of organisation wdiich he afterwards showed 
so highly, but also the ideas of centralisation wdiich he developed 
in his administration of the R.A.S.E., and the official style ’’ 
from which, in business matters, he was never quite free. 

He continued at the Local Government Board from 1872 to 
1881, having in 1880 married Marguerite, the second daughter 
of James Prevost of Leghorn, a lady of much charm and grace, 
who, though having but indifferent health and entering but 
little into public life was a true companion and helper of one 
pursuing the active and absorbing career that her husband 
followed. She died in May, 1918, leaving no family. 

In 1881 he left the Civil Service for the City, to take up the 
duties of Assistant Secretary in the Share and Loan Department 
of the Stock Exchange. The secretary of this department was Sir 
Henry Burdett, and, under him, Clarke was mainly responsible 
for the compilation of the well-known Biirdett's Official iniell igence. 
This, Clarke was often heard to say, was a very strenuous time 
and not the happiest period in his hfe, so that when, in 1887, he 
applied for, and obtained, from among 106 candidates (many of 
them already known in agricultural circles) the post of Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, the change of 
sphere was one that ho gladly welcomed. Clarke’s selection for 
this post was, to many, a matter of surprise, for he possessed 
no agricultural qualffications, except perhaps that he came from 
an agricultural county — Suffolk ! Nor could he be said to be 
“ scientitic ” ; his predecessor, H. M. Jenkins, had moved in 
scientific circles, and then rapidly adapted himself to agricultural 
surroundings, whereas Clarke had always been, and remained, 
indeed, the “ office ” man. But his brilliant early career, his 
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success wherever he had been^ his knowledge of French and 
thorough acquaintance with English literature, proved strong 
assets, and he was elected as Secretary. 

Clarke was not long in finding his way in his new duties, 
and his coming was soon marked by a thorough reorganisation of 
the work of the office, the introduction of the latest labour-saving 
methods, and a perfecting of the sources of reference and 
general information on such agricultural matters as might, 
from time to time, come forward. Not that this had been 
neglected before, but, just as Jenkins had been more the 
‘'agricultural reporter and “outside’^ man, going here and 
there to study this and that question, and leaving the conduct 
of routine office business to subordinates, so Clarke became 
essentially the “indoor” man, and devoted himself mainly 
to the work of organisation and of strengthening the Society 
from within. In this he displayed unbounded energy, and the 
results of his innovations were speedily shown, the work of the 
office being soon raised to a very high standard of efficiency, It 
meant harder work and longer hours for the Staff than they 
had been accustomed to, but Clarke, if dictatorial and hasty at 
times in his manner, earned their respect, while he, in return, 
was ever ready to devise some new means of adding to their 
comfort and improving their position, so that, on the whole, 
he was liked by them, and they were always his loyal supporters, 
But Clarke was very much more than the head of the Staff, 
or the executive officer of the Council. He was a man of large 
ideas and endowed with energy and determination to carry them 
out. His aim in his new position was to make the R.A.S.E. the 
one great “ power ” in the agricultural world, and to this end 
he strove, and succeeded, moreover, in imbuing many of the 
Council with the same views. In tiiis way he would tolerate 
no encroachment by other organisations, public or private, in the 
sphere which he felt the “ Royal ” ought to fill. But, more 
than this, Clarke was a man of wide and not merely insular 
views, and he endeavoured to make the R.A.S.E. better knowir 
and more looked up to on the Continent, in America, and 
abroad generally. Thus, he entered into relations with 
foreign correspondents, cultivated the acquaintance of men of 
mark — alike in agriculture and in science — and w^as ever ready 
to further any movement by which he thought the Society 
would acquire benefit or “ kudos.” Among such may be men- 
tioned his visit to Austria in 1890, as official representative of the 
Society to the International Agricultural Congress in Vienna, 
which resulted in the article which he wTote, for the Journal 
of the Society, on the Agricultural Admini.stration in Austria- 
Hungary, and his delegation to the similar Congress at the 
Baris Exhibition of 1900, when he gave a popular lecture 
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on British Live Stock, this including the transference, by 
moving pictures, of the R.A.S.E. Show Yard to Paris, He 
also advocated my visit, as the Society’s Consulting Chemist, 
to India in 1889, on deputation for the Government of India ; 
while further visits Avere promoted to Germany and else- 
where for the purpose of investigating the pot-culture sys- 
tem of experimentation on plants, for enquiry into “ nitra- 
gin ” and other nitrogen-assimilating methods, for reporting 
on sugar-beet cultivation in Austria (1891), etc. This kind 
of work had previously been done by the late Secretary in 
his individual capacity, and many Avere the able and Avell- 
written reports with Avhich Jenkins had enriched the Society’s 
Journal, but Clarke made such enquiries part of an organised 
system, and endeavoured to interest other workers in it. 
Similarly, he took part himself in the gatherings of educational 
and scientific bodies, taking care that the Society Avas duly 
represented at them. In short, though no scientist himself, 
and not an agriculturist either, Clarke had that appreciation 
of the aid which science could bring to the cause of agriculture, 
Avhich Avas embodied in a faithful carrying out of the iiiteiiiions 
of the founders of the Society, as expressed in its motto, 
“ Practice with Science,” He clearly saAv that such a Society 
as the “ Pvoyal ” had a much larger function to fulfil than that 
of providing an annual shoAV of live stock and implements, 
world- Avide tiiough the reputation of this was. Other societies, 
both national and local, were doing much the same, though on 
a smaller scale, and Clarke recognised that if the Society Avas to 
make any real progress, and take the lead to which its unique 
position entitled it, it must pay more attention to the educa- 
tional and the scientific side of its work. 

With this in view he was largely instrumental in the formation 
of the National Agricultural Examination Board, into which were 
merged the formerly separate examinations of the R.A.S.E. 
and the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland ; he 
attended, on behalf of the Society, conferences on agricultural 
education, and assisted in the formation of the School of 
Agriculture at Cambridge University, and the institution of 
the Gilbey Lectureship there. 

For a time he combined with the office of Secretary that of 
Editor of the Society’s Journal, and at intervals there appeared 
articles from his pen. These mostly took the form of memoirs 
of noted agriculturists or of deceased members of the Council, 
all Avritten with a marked grace of expression and pleasant 
presentation of the main facts of each life. Among his articles 
may be mentioned “ The Foundation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England” (1890), “Agriculture and the House of 
Russell” (1891), “John, Lord Somerville ” (1897), “The Board 
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of Agriculture, 1793-1822 ” (1898), “ Philip Pusey,” and “ Francis, 
Puke of Bedford” (1901). 

His memoirs of deceased members of Council and others 
included those of John Algernon Clarke, John Coleman, Charles 
Randell, J. Chalmers Morton (1888), the Duke of Devonshire 
(1891), Sir James Caird (1892), Sir Harry Vcrney (1894), Hermann 
Hellriegel (1895), and the Duke of Richmond and Cordon (1903). 

He gave up the editorship of the Journal in 1893, Dr, Fream 
being then appointed in his place. Fream was followed in this 
office in 1901 by E. H. Godfrey (now an officer of the Canadian 
Government), who, shortly after Clarke’s appointment, became 
his right-hand man and faithful helper. 

It was rather in the “ executive ” field, however, that his 
brilhancy was shown, and in the drawing up of reports, minutes, 
memoranda, etc., and in preparing the work to be done by the 
various committees of the Council. He was a ready thinker, a 
quick worker, and a master at grasping and dealing with the 
details of any situation that arose, sparing neither time nor 
trouble in acquainting himself with the facts. With this ho 
possessed that ability to deal with any new or difficult situation 
which made him invaluable to the different chairmen of com- 
mittees, and led them, with few exceptions, to rely largely 
upon him. 

If there was any function to be performed, or any ceremonial 
to be arranged, Clarke was in all such matters a “ past master,” 
and he could be depended upon to leave nothing undone, but 
to carry all out in just the way that it should be done. Full 
of resource, gifted with the power of knowing intuitively whom 
to enlist, he combined -with this a courtesy and brightness of 
spirit that ensured success. Those who were privileged to 
take part in it will never forget the magnificent gathering at St. 
James’s Palace when, on the occasion of the Society’.s Jubilee 
(1889), Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as President, entertained the 
Council at a banquet at which King Edward VII (then Prince 
of Wales) presided. And there were many other functions, 
some of an important public nature, others of a more social 
and free and easy type such as the musical entertainments got 
up by the office Staff (in which he himself took a leading part), 
all of which told of his goodwill and buoyancy of spirit, and 
brought out his high musical and social gifts. It was wonderful 
indeed how, after enduring a heavy strain of work and responsi- 
bility, Clarke could throw this off and become the soul of any 
social gathering. 

He early set about providing the Society with a house and 
official quarters more worthy of it, and the somewhat plain 
quarters at 12, Hanover Square, were exchanged for the luxurious 
rooms at Hare wood House next door. Here the Society had a 
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magnificent council chamber, spacious offices and committee 
rooms. Under his caro the library, which had hitherto been 
somewhat neglected, was reorganised and enriched with early 
classical works on agriculture, whilst to the Society’s existing 
collections were added old and valuable prints, and other ob- 
jects of interest which Clarke’s antiquarian tastes led him to 
acquire. 

Nor were the interests of the Society’s annual show neglected 
by him ; during his secretaryship it assumed, as an exhibition, 
greater proportions than ever, and marked improvements w'ere 
effected in its organisation. 

Clarke, as stated, on taking up the secretaryship rapidly 
adapted himself to the new surroundings ; to the outside world 
he soon became the embodiment of the Society, and was 
recognised as its leading spirit. Honours came thick upon 
him ; in 1894 he received the honorary degree of M.A. at 
Cambridge University on the occasion of the Society’s meeting 
in that town. In 1896 he became the first Gilbey Lecturer 
there, and devoted himself during the three years’ course to a 
review of agricultural writers of the past, bringing to this the 
results of his own researches, and in the course of which he had 
occasion to expose, in a most pleasant way, many of the then 
current fallacies and misstatements. He showed that many 
of these had occurred through one writer copying the mistakes 
of another, and, among other things, he proved conclusively 
that the Boke of Husbandry was written by John Fitzherbert, 
the landowner, and not (as maintained by the late Professor 
Skeat, of Cambridge) by his younger brother Anthony Fitz- 
herbert, the lawyer. He became at this time a member of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; from foreign countries he received 
numerous distinctions, “ Chevalier Ordre du Mcrite Agricole ” 
from France, honorary membership of the Socicte Nationale 
d ’Agriculture de France, and honorary membership of national 
Agricultural Societies in France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, the Argentine, etc. In January, 1898, he received the 
honour of knighthood, in recognition of his services to agriculture. 

And then, as it were, at the height of his influence, came 
the change which ended in his retirement in 190b from the ser- 
vice of the Society. ' 

For a considerable time the annual shows of the Society had 
been a matter of growing concern. The increasing demands 
for space and the greater outlay necessitated without adequate 
return, coupled with the difficulty of getting suitable sites in 
populous towns where the public would attend in large numbers, 
had been brought home to the Council who, after the successful 
show at Manchester (1897), had to face three considerable losses 
in succession (Bfimingham, Maidstone, York). This obliged 
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them in 1899 to reconsider the whole position of the show system. 
A special committee was formed wdiich reported to the Council, 
in February, 1900, in favour of the abandonment of the migratory 
system and the establishment of a permanent show ground in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis. It is not necessary in this memoir 
to discuss the pros and cons but only to trace the movement so 
far as it affected Clarke. The decision once made by the Council, 
and by the large majorty of thirty-four votes to four (March, 
1900), Clarke became the active prosecutor of it and set himself 
to carry it out to the utmost of his powders. Into it he put all 
his energy, and the way in which the work was accomplished 
in time to open Park Royal Show in 1903 fe a striking testimony 
to his zeal and strength of purpose. But, as is now well known, 
such a change as that introduced was not made without strong 
opposition. Moreover, the great mistake had been made of 
not taking the opinion of the members of the Society generally 
on the proposal. Many old friends of the Society openly 
opposed it, many others stood aloof, and there was a 
marked want of that unanimity which was so essential to suc- 
cess. The real responsibility for this rested with the Council, 
not with Clarke, although it is generally believed that he 
strongly advocated the proposed change. Looking at 
matters now in the light of subsequent events, it is compara- 
tively easy to conclude that the decision was a mistake, and yet 
there are still those who think, and not without reason, that, 
had the change been properly “ worked,” and had the general 
body of members been consulted, the result might have been 
very different. As it was, the Council, relying on their majority, 
and having in Clarke one who they knew would carry the matter 
through, resolved on forcing their views, and without taking 
the general body of members throughout the country into 
account. Clarke’s fault, if fault it was, consisted in relying too 
much upon his Council, and when, at a later date, the disaster 
of Park Royal had shown the unwisdom of the change, the men 
who had supported him, and whose instructions he had faithfully 
carried nut, failed to stand by him in the critical hour, and the 
coming in of a new regime, following on the enquiry of a special 
committee in October, 1905, brought his connection with the 
Society to a close. Clarke had himself in some measure contri- 
buted to this, for a certain brusqueness of manner, and a dis- 
position to cultivate the “great” and ignore the “small,” led 
to his becoming unpopular with a large number of the members, 
who showed their resentment by refusing to have anything to do 
with Park Royal, or by becoming open opponents of the Conncil’s 
action. Clarke’s failings were those of the man who felt his 
own strength and who reckoned that, with his Council behind 
him, he would be able to carry anything through. Had the 
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Council supported him throughout, his future might have been 
very different. 

In yet another direction Clarke was at fault, viz,, in pushing 
his ideas of centralisation to the extent of curtailing the liberty 
and independence of action of those who were his colleagues — 
the consulting officers of the Society. Each of these, whether 
editor, veterinary officer, chemist, botanist, or engineer, had his 
own committee to whom he was directly responsible, but Clarke’s 
aim was, while rightly bringing the whole work into line, to 
make, in effect, each department and each consulting officer 
subservient to himself, and this Jed to considerable heart-burnings 
and to some resignations. But of all, or nearly all the officers, 
it could be said that, though officially they might be at variance 
with Clarke, and though he at times made their position extremely 
difficult, this was never allowed to interfere with the personal 
relations and regard which existed between him and his colleagues. 

The report of the special committee appointed on August 1, 
1905, to consider the whole position of the Society was adopted 
by the Council on October 4. It recommended the abandonment 
of Park Royal as a show ground, a return to the migratory 
system of shows, the sale of Hare wood House, and other economies, 
besides the resignation of the whole office Staff and the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary at a lower salary. 

Clarke accepted the opportunity given him to send in his 
resignation, which took effect as from the close of 1905, he being 
given an Honorarium of £1,000, and being made an Honorary 
Member of the Society. From this date he disappeared from 
agricultural circles, and there were but one or two of his associates 
in the Society wdio ever kept in touch with him, or who more 
than just remembered the great services he had rendered. To 
himself the blow was one attended with much mortification, 
and it is not to be wondered at that he smarted severely under 
a sense of the ingratitude shown him. Nevertheless, to the last 
he retained his interest in the Society, keeping in touch with 
its doings, and, even when completely laid aside by illness, his 
conversations often reverted to the days that were among the 
happiest of his life. 

After a time he returned to the City and began again to 
interest himself in commercial and financial matters, but this 
was now no easy matter, and not much success, and often much 
to harass, attended these efforts. The death of his wife in May, 
1918, deprived him of one whose companionship had ever been 
a great help and solace to him, and after this he was never the 
same man. Within six months of this date he himself had a 
paralytic “stroke,"’ and from November, 1918, until his death, on 
Sunday, March 4, 1923, he was altogether confined to his room. 
During all this weary time he w^s assiduously looked after by a 
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aithful old servant of the family, Eliza who Stayed with 

dm to the end ; while occasionally a few of his old colleagues 
md associates would come to see him. Up to within a week 
)f the close he retained absolute clearness of mhid, and a wonder- 
ully retentive memory, and to those, such as myself, who came 
0 visit him, he was still the same “ power ” as of old, save as 
■egards the body. 

The funeral service was held on Wednesday, March 7, at 
Christ Church, Woburn Square, when, owning to the simultaneous 
uid unavoidable sitting of the K.A.S.E. Council, it was only 
possible for Colonel E. V. V. Wheeler ^nd myself to attend 
IS representatives of the Society. The interment took place 
it Finchley Cemetery. 

Clarke Was, as has been already observed, a man of remarkable 
30 Wer and energy. In frame he was tall, big, and somewhat 
ooaely set together. On Clarke’s first introduction to the Council, . 
:he late Charles Howard~a noted judge of stock — was heard 

remark that the new Secretary was not a good “ mover ” ! 
tn no sense was he athletic, nor did he ever seriously take up* 
iny particular form of physical exercise. His gifts were social,, 
tnusical, literary, biographical, and organising. In private life 
few could be more courteous, kindly, or afford better company. 
He was a splendid conversationalist, and by his wide experience,, 
by his eruption and his knowledge of human nature, he made 
bis influence felt wherever he was. Added to this was the savoir- 
faireoi the “ man of the world,” and the ability to adapt himself 
bo every condition that arose. I who had the pleasure of 
paying not a few visits in his company, remember specially his 
astuteness, when going to stay at some country house of note, 
in priming himself beforehand in the main facts of interest 
regarding the history, the architecture, or the ancestry of the 
house he was about to visit. Arrived there, one felt he knew 
more about the place than did the inmates themselves ! On 
the occasion of the Society’s visit to Cambridge in 1891, and 
when the guest of Masters of Colleges and great University 
officers, Clarke showed the same tact in preparing himself 
beforehand as to the distinctions and peculiarities of those he 
was going to meet, and many were the stories he used to relate 
of his experiences. With these and similar narrations Clarke 
would keep a company regaled, and it was the same at the gather- 
ings of the “ Sette of Odd Volumes ” and of the “ Confreres,” 
at each of which he was a familiar and welcome figure. 

Of the Sette of Odd Volumes ” he becc me a member in 1892, 
and president in 1898-9, his part being that of the “ Yeoman.” 
He was chairman of the committee of the London Society of 
East Anglians (1899-1900), member of the Cambridge ijiti- 
quarian Society, and of the Suffolk Archaeological Society, a 
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fellow of the Society of Antiquaries (F.S.A.), of the Linnean 
Society (F.L.S.), and of the Royal Statistical Society (F.S.S.), 
and a member of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. He was 
also a Foundation Member and President (1910-11) of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. In civic life he belonged to 
three Worshipful Companies, viz., the Musicians, the Farriers, 
and the Glovers, becoming Master of the last named in 1904-5. 
He was also a member of the Junior Carlton Club. 

He interested himself greatly, along with Robert Newman, 
in the Sunday Concert Society, and lectured to it on “The 
Music of the Countryside ” and on “ May Day in Merrie England.” 
To the programmes oi these concerts he frequently contributed 
descriptive and biographical notes, the result of considerable 
research : many of these had to do with the origin and authorship 
of national songs. 

When the Great War broke out he took an active part as a 
member of the Grand Committee of the National Guard. In 
earlier life he had belonged to the Civil Service Rifles, and now 
became Hon. Company Commander of the D (Secretaries) 
Company of the 2nd Battalion of the National Guard, which 
company he had been instrumental in forming. 

To his various honours he was able to add personal marks of 
regard accorded to him by Royalty. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, in 1889, after the Windsor Jubilee Show, when she 
was president of the Society, wrote to Clarke a letter, in her own 
handwriting, expressing her thanks for the arrangements made 
during her presidency. In 1908 the present King, when Prince 
of Wales, and after serving as president of the R.A.S.E., presented 
Clarke with a diamond scarf pin, a gift which he greatly prized. 

In the domain of history, biography and literature his 
principal contributions were : (1) in 1901, Bury Chrmicles of 

the Thirteenth Century, in which he successfully combated the 
Roman Catholic theory that the bones of St. Edmund were 
taken to Toulouse, and thence sent, with the blessing of the 
Pope, to Westminster Cathedral ; (2) in 1903 a new edition of 
the Chronicle of Jocelinof RrafcefonJ, a picture of monastic life in 
the days of Abbot Samson. In addition he wTote several articles 
for the Dictionary of National Biograj)hy,aLSwe\\ as^ the Memoirs 
in the Journal R.A.S.E. to w^hich reference has already been made. 

Such was the varied and busy career of a man of remarkable 
power, who, during the time of his prosperity, showed great 
activity and wielded a strong influence, and who, though in the 
later years of his life he suffered an eclipse, must ever be re- 
merabered for his loyalty to the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
for what he did to maintain and extend its influence. 

J. A. VOELCKER. 

1, Tudor Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 
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THE LAYING DOWN OF LAND TO GRASS. 

This is a subject which is always of more or less importance in 
agriculture, but at the present time it is an espcciahy pressing 
problem. There are wide areas of land in this country which 
cannot possibly be kept profitably under tillage under the pre- 
sent economic conditions, and relief must be found either along 
the line of temporary leys or of permanent pasture. 

There is no essential difference in the composition of mix- 
tures for use on a temporary Icy, down for three or four years, 
as compared with one for use on permanent pasture, although 
no doubt in the latter case additional cost may be justified, 
and a larger quantity of seed and a greater number of species 
may be employed. 

In considering the plants which are used for laying away 
land to grass we may divide them into annuals, biennials and 
perennials. In the first group are included those which mature 
in the year in which the seed is sowed, and therefore their pres- 
ence in a permanent pasture can only he through the agency 
of self-sown seed. Such a plant is Poa annua, quite a common 
plant on thin pastures and a very usual weed in gardens. 
Another is Trefoil, which although a truly annual plant, is quite 
common, and, in fact, very abundant in many cases on thin, 
permanent pasture, especially on the Downs. About the month 
of March or April one often sees myriads of the seedlings of this 
plant springing up on thin Down pasture, and under certain 
circumstances the plant must have considerable value. 

Biennials are defined as plants which produce their seed in 
the year after they are sowed, and to this group belong Italian 
Ryegrass and Broad Rod Clover. Such plants can only estabHsh 
themselves by seed. 

Perennial plants are those which persist year after year. 
They spread either by seed or by underground or surface-rooting 
stems, technically known as stolons or rhizomes. Most of the 
plants in a permanent meadow or pasture belong to this group, 
as, for instance, Wild White Clover, Wild Red Clover, IGdney 
Vetch, Coclfsfoot, and most of the Fescues. 

Again, plants may be defined as top and bottom species, 
according as they are tall or dwarf. The top grasses give bulk 
to the crop, while the bottom grasses fill up the interspaces 
below and add largely to the leafage of the herbage. 

It may be well to run through the more important species 
of plants met with in our pastures and meadows and to give 
the more salient features of each. These are taken more or 
less in alphabetical order. 
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The Individxtal Plants. 

The Grasses. 

Bent grasses or Fiorin belong to the genus Agrostis and are 
a common constituent of many permanent grass fields, being 
frequently the predominant feature of upland meadows and 
pastures. Perhaps the commonest Bent grass is the one known 
as Creeping Bent, Agrostis stolonifera, which is characterised by 
the production of long stolons, and which on tillage land is 
known as Water grass. There it spreads exactly like Twitch 
and is equally difficult to eradicate, except that it is more sus- 
ceptible to drought, and therefore a summer fallow in a dry 
year will usually get rid of it. It is essentially a bottom grass, 
pushing its stems through the herbage and rooting at the nodes. 
It is one of the later grasses and grows far into autumn, which 
is perhaps its chief recommendation. If pasture containing this 
grass is left rough, snow is apt to flatten it during winter, 
when the lower part of the stem becomes partially decayed and 
unpalatable to stock. In no case, however, is it much appreci- 
ated by animals, and it is not to be recommended for inclusion 
in any permanent mixture. At Kothamsted it was found to 
be greatly stimulated by ammonium sulphate, a manure that 
encourages aU shallow-rooted grasses. 

Cocksfoot, Dactylis glomeraia, is certainly one of the best 
pasture plants that w'e possess. It comes early, flowering in 
the beginning of June, is highly nutritious, is relished by stock, 
and gives a large yield. It is distinctly a top grass, under 
favourable circumstances attaining to a height of 4 ft. It suits 
land with a fair amount of moisture better than a very dry 
soil. In the latter ease it is apt to become hard and unpalatable. 
In a meadow where Cocksfoot predominates the hay should be 
cut rather early, or otherwise the hard flower heads will some- 
what reduce the value of the crop. When sown it develops 
early and is therefore of great value in temporary leys which 
are intended for use for three or four years. When sowed 
sparingly in a mixture it is apt to give a very tufty appearance 
to the pasture, hut if a sufficient quantity of the seed is intro- 
duced this tufty appearance is not so evident. Ko grass springs 
so quickly after being cut, and therefore it bulks largely in the 
aftermath of a hay field. There are several strains of Cocks- 
foot on the market, some of which are more leafy than others, 
and these are naturally better for pastures and meadows than 
those which are characterised by producing strong flowering 
stems. Cocksfoot from New Zealand is generally credited with 
producing a large quantity of leaves and is therefore on the whole 
one of the best strains for use in this country. 

Crested Dogstail, Cynosurus cristatiLs, is a very common 
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plant in many pastures. It is essentially a bottom grass, seldom 
attaining to a height of more than a foot and a half. It is not an 
early grass, but continues to grow late into the autumn. It suits 
almost any soil, but grows best in a somewhat heavy one, if not 
too wet. It revels in a humid atmosphere and is therefore more 
abundant in upland pastures than under other circumstances. 
It is perhaps more associated with sheep pastures than with 
cattle runs. If aUowed to shoot up it produces a very hard 
head and a tough flowering stem, which is not only unpalatable 
to stock but may be positively dangerous. If hungry cattle are 
allowed to eat large quantitie.s of the flowering stems they are 
apt to have digestive troubles, known as stomach staggers, which 
may in some cases prove fatal. To prevent the flowering stems 
shooting up, a pasture containing much Crested Dogstail should 
be closely grazed in early summer. The seed is good and fairly 
cheap, and a small quantity ought to be introduced into most 
permanent mixtures. 

Of the Fescues there arc several distinct species, one of the 
commonest being Meadow Fescue, Festuca praiensis, which may 
be called a top grass, attaining to a height of about 2 ft., or 
more. This plant suits moist soil best, and it is no use sowing 
it on dry, light land. It takes some years to establish itself, 
and is therefore unsuited for temporary leys. 

A variety of this plant is the Tall Fescue, a much stronger 
grovlng plant than Meadow Fescue, which is recommended for 
use in mixtures intended for meadows. Another— Sheep’s Fescue 
—is a very common plant on thin, dry soil, especially on the 
Downs. This is an admirable plant, resisting drought well and 
being much appreciated by sheep. The leaves, instead of being 
flat are rolled inwards, by which means evaporation is retarded 
and consequently it is a plant which is very resistant to drought. 
It is a true bottom grass, and is quite unsuited to a meadow or 
to any situation where strong grasses predominate, where it 
would quickly be choked out. But for use on thin, dry, hot 
chalk this grass deserves to be favourably considered. 

Another similar grass is Hard Fescue, which is regarded 
merely as a variety of Sheep’s Fescue. Here the leaves are 
broader an df longer, and the plant gives more bulk to herbage. 
Like the other it is essentially a bottom grass. On the whole, 
perhaps it is a better grass for introduction to a mixture, and in 
point of fact many seedsmen do not appear to attempt to keep 
the two species distinct. 

Foxtail, Alopecurus pratensis, is a tall grass attaining to a 
height of 4 ft. It is a very valuable grass in a meadow or per- 
manent pasture, provided there is sufiicient moisture in the soil, 
but it is not at all suited to dry land. It flowers very early 
and makes much of its growth during the month of ]\Iay. It is 
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especially suitaUe for growing in orchards, because it bears 
shade well, and also owing to the fact that much of its growth 
is made before trees come into leaf. If the land is suitable, a 
small quantity of the seed of this plant may be introduced into 
a mixture for permanent purposes. There are two other species 
of Alopecurus of interest to agriculturists, namely A. agreMis, 
which is known as Black Bent and is a common and troublesome 
weed of strong tillage land. Another species, A, geniculatuis, 
affects wet land and is, Uke the last, a weed. 

Of Meadow Grasses belonging to the genus Poa there are two 
which are especially 'wrorthy of notice, namely, Smooth -stalked 
Meadow Grass, P. pratensiSf and Rough-stalked Meadow Grass, 
P. trivialis. Smooth- stalked Meadow Grass is a plant that affects 
light soil, but it is never a common constituent of any permanent 
pasture, so infrequently, in fact, does it occur there as to make 
its inclusion in a seed mixture unjustifiable. Rough-stalked 
Meadow Grass, on the other hand, is a very common constituent 
of permanent leys, and is in every respect a much superior grass 
to the other. Both are essentially bottom grasses, that is to 
say, the bulk of the leafage is fairly close to the ground. A 
small quantity of the seed of this species may be introduced for 
a permanent ley where the conditions of the soil seem to suit it. 

These two plants are very similar in appearance and in habit, 
and are distinguished by the fact that in the case of Rough- 
stalked Meadow Grass the ligule or scale at the base of the leaf 
blade is long and pointed ; whereas in the case of Smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass it is short and blunt. The two plants may also 
be distinguished by drawing a flowering stem between the lips, 
when the Rough- staHied Meadow Grass, as the name implies, 
will be found to be much rougher than the other. 

Of Oat Grasses, genus A vena, there are several which deserve 
a passing word. Yellow Oat Grass, Avemflavescens, is a common 
constituent of the herbage of thin, hot, dry soil. It suits the 
chalk Gowns well and in a dry season it is often one of the most 
prominent grasses there. It may be recommended for intro- 
duction under these circumstances, provided the seed can he 
got at a reasonable price, but unfortunately this is often scarce 
and dear. ^ 

Tall Oat Grass, Avena elaiior, is a top grass, attaining to a 
height of 4 ft. It is highly appreciated on the continent where 
it is known as French Ryegrass, hut in this country it occupies 
a rather subordinate place amongst the farmer’s list of plants. 
It has, however, the advantage of giving a large bulk of herbage 
and of growing under dry conditions, and seeing that the seed 
can be got fairly cheap it is worthy of a place in many mixtures. 
A variety of this particular species is known as Onion Grass on 
account of the fact that the underground stem swells up in a 
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series of knots, like strings of small onions, and is very difficult 
to eradicate from tillage land. A common plant on thin, dry 
chalks is Avena pratensis, Meadow Oat Grass, which grows to a 
height of about 2-3 ft., but appears to be rather unpalatable 
and not much appreciated by stock. A variety of this species, 
Avena pubescens, common on chalk, is also a plant of insignifi- 
cant importance. 

The Ryegrasses arc on the whole the most important species 
of all. Oi these there are two that require special mention, 
namely, Italian Ryegrass and Perennial Ryegrass. Italian Rye- 
grass is a purely biennial plant, that is to say, one sows it in 
the spring of one year and reaps the produce in the next season. 
It is therefore specially adapted for use in a one year’s ley, and 
for this purpose it is one of the most valuable grasses we have. 
It is a top grass of a rather tufty habit, which gives a large yield 
of aftermath and can sometimes be cut more than twice in a 
season. It also suits irrigation well, especially with sewage or 
liquid manure. It prefers strong loam, or if the soil is light it 
must contain sufficient moisture. 

Perennial Ryegrass is on the whole the more valuable species. 
It is hardier than Italian Ryegrass and is thoroughly perennial 
under many circumstances. About forty years ago a contro- 
versy raged about the value of Perennial Ryegrass in a pasture, 
opinion being sharply divided as to its perennial character, or 
otherwise. There arc, hownver, innumerable examples in the 
country of grass land that has been down for many years where 
Perennial Ryegrass is the main constituent. It seems to prefer 
soil that is fairly consolidated, and for this reason is better 
adapted for pastures than for meadows. It is also found to 
be much more abundant along a footpath than in other parts 
of the field. It is a grass that is highly appreciated by stock 
both as hay and as pasture, and ought to form the bulk of 
most mixtures whether for temporary or for permanent pur- 
poses. 

It may be mentioned that a species of Lolium, namely, L. 
temulentum or Darnel Grass, is a fairly common weed of tillage 
land and supposed to be poisonous to stock. 

Timothy^ Fhlmm praiense, is one of our more important 
grasses and is largely used for sowing down land to permanent 
pasture, and especially for meadows. It attains to a height of 
3 or 4 ft. and is distinctly a top grass. It is one of our later 
grasses, not flo veering till about the end of June. Its main ad- 
vantages are that it gives a large yield of fairly good quality, 
and is hardy and unfastidious in character. It suits peaty land 
better than any other good grass, though it prefers a moist, 
deep loam. It is no use sowing it on dry, light land, although 
another species, P. bulbosurriy is a very common constituent of 
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the herbage of thin chalk. This bulbous-rooted Timothy only 
grows to a height of 3 or 4 in., and looks like a dwarf variety 
of the common Timothy, but on lifting a plant out of the ground 
it is found that the base of the stem is somewhat swollen, hence 
the name. Common Timothy is largely used in the south of 
Scotland for putting down pure for meadows. The yield of hay 
obtained from such meadows is very large, often running up to 
4 tons an acre. Being a late grass it does not bulk largely in the 
aftermath. On account of the seed being cheap and of high 
quality, and, moreover, the seed being very small — there are 
four times as many grains in a' pound as in the case of many 
other species— it is desirable to introduce this plant wherever 
the conditions are satisfactory for growth. 

Sweet-scented Verna], Anthoxanthum odoratum, is one of our 
very earliest grasses, coming into flower at the same time as 
Foxtail. It is a low -growing bottom grass which is a common 
constituent of the herbage of upland pastures, although it is also 
met with in pastures of low-lying fields. The yield it gives is 
small and it is not much appreciated by cattle or sheep, and is 
certainly not to be recommended for sowing under ordinary 
circumstances. 

The above are the more important grasses of our meadows 
and pastures, though other grasses — of which there are about 
100 species in the British Isles — arc also met with. Couch grass 
or Twitch, pr Quickens, is too well known to require any descrip- 
tion. Fortunately it is essentially a weed of tillage land and 
does not persist in permanent pasture. Tussock grass or Bull’s- 
snouts is another grass which is common enough in many pas- 
tures, where it disfigures the appearance of the herbage by 
growing in strong dense tussocks. These are often laboriously 
dug out by hand, but if treated with basic slag or other phos- 
phatic manure it wiU be found that they are often eaten down 
quite bare. 

There are two Meadow Barley grasses which should be men- 
tioned, namely, Hordeum murinum and H, pratense. The former 
is a common wayside weed of a hard unpalatable character, 
while the latter is a very common constituent of many pastures. 
Jt is known popularly as Squirrel-tail and, although regarded as 
ft weed and not worthy to be introduced in a mixture, is found 
Ip he very abundant in some of the fine pastures of Somerset. 
A common grass on poor moorland pastures is Quaking Grass, 
pr Silver Shackles, which, however, cannot be regarded as having 
ftny value. 

The Brome Grasses are also common constituents of many 
pastures, Bromus mollis being very frequently met with on thin, 
chalky land. Bromus sterilis is a very frequent weed on tillage 
land where it is often known as Lop Grass. AU the qfttiyo 
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Bromes are considered to be undesirable plants and unworthy 
of introduction artificially. 

Yorkshire Fog is another grass which is considered to bo 
bad, although in point of fact it is met with in many good per- 
manent grass fields. It frequently appears in great abundance 
in the second and third year after the land is laid away to 
gras.s, when it crowds out the better plants and prevents their 
establishment. 


The Leguminous Plants. 

Of leguminous plants there are several ihat are of first- class 
importance in laying down land to grass. 

Broad Red Clover is a plant which is largely used for short 
leys but is not a true perennial, disappearing from most fields 
in the course of two or three years. It prefers strong land, well 
drained, and containing a sufficient quantity of lime. It is very 
susceptible to clover sickness, and on many soils cannot be 
grown more often than once in six years. Where, however, it 
succeeds it loaves the land very rich in nitrogen and gives a 
large and valuable aftermath. 

Red Clovers which are more perennial are Cow Grass, Welsh, 
Cornish Marl, and Late Flowering Red. These plants, and others 
of a similar character, do not give so much aftermath as Broad 
Red Clover, but they are more persistent. Some seeds arc of a 
better strain than others, and it is well to go to a firm of known 
reputation in order to secure a reliable strain. There is a Red 
Clover that grows along the roadsides and other waste places 
called Zig-Zag Clover, which spreads by underground stems and 
is extremely persistent, but unfortunately stock are not fond 
of it and, moreover, its seed is not on the market. During 
the last two or three years seedsmen have been giving attention 
to Wild Red Clover seed, a certain amount of which can now 
be purchased, and it may be expected to be more persistent 
than the cultivated forms. 

White, or Dutch Clover, has long been known as a valuable 
ingredient of a mixture. Unfortunately the common white 
clover is not thoroughly perennial, but for a short Icy is a valu- 
able plant, it is not very tall and is therefore better adapted 
for pastures than for hay fields. Of late years much attention 
has been given to the cultivation of Wild White Clover. This 
is a plant that is thoroughly persistent and is a most valuable 
acquisition to our Kst of pasture plants. Most people have seen 
the effects of putting phosphates on poor grass land, and the 
wonderful development of Wild White Clover that follows. It 
rapidly spreads by surface-rooting stems and fills up a pasture 
very quickly. The appearance of the seed of this plant on the 
tnarket has greatly simplified the laying away of land to per- 
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manent pasture, and it is now recognised as being the most 
valuable single ingredient of a mixture. It is also largely used 
for temporary leys of three or four years’ duration, and it has 
been found to leave the land very rich in nitrogen, which 
becomes available for a succeeding crop. Unfortunately the seed 
is rather dear, but this year it appears to be purchasable at lOs.a 
pound, or less, at which price at least 1 lb. in a seed mixture is 
thoroughly justifiable. 

Alsyke Clover is also a useful plant for alternate leys, although 
not thoroughly perennial. It, grows better on wettish land than 
any other clover, and is also fairly resistant to clover sickness. 

Trefoil, or, as it is sometimes called, Yellow Clover, is an 
annual plant which, however, under many circumstances per- 
sists through the agency of self-sown seed. It revels in strongest 
land rich in lime and grows best in a dryish climate. The seed 
is cheap and good, and even in a permanent mixture may often 
be introduced with advantage. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil is a native plant met with on permanent 
pastures, the seed of which is available on the market. It re- 
sponds well to basic slag, fields in some cases being qtiite yellow 
with its flower. 

Kidney Vetch is another plant met with on thin chalks and 
dry soil generally, which is thoroughly perennial and a useful 
addition to a mixture on thin soils. It also responds well to 
phosphatic dressings. 

Miscellaneous Plants. 

Of miscellaneous plants we have Burnet, a native plant which 
grows well on thin, poor, chalky soil. It is very deep-rooted 
and therefore resists drought well, and ought to be included in 
a mixture for use under these circumstances. 

Kib Grass is recommended by some, hut it is doubtful whether 
it is worth while to spend money on purchasing the seed for 
introduction in a mixture. 

Chicory is a plant which is strongly recommended by many 
farmers, and there is no doubt it is a thoroughly persistent, 
deep-rooted plant of which stock are very foM. It may be 
introduced into a mixture for pasture purposes, but is not so 
well adapted for hay, as its milky juice is difficult to dry. 

Yarrow is a plant of common occurrence in many pastures, 
the seed of which can be purchased from most seedsmen. It 
has the advantage of being very drought resistant, and, possess- 
ing as it does underground stems, it rapidly fills up a pasture. 
Stock, especially sheep, are very fond of it, and in the case of 
light soil a small quantity may be introduced into a mixture 
for permanent purposes. 
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Seed Mixtures. 

Having reviewed very shortly the character of the more 
niportant plants we will now proceed to discuss the composition 
)f seed mixtures. One might expect to get a good deal of in* 
ormation on this subject from the study of the composition of 
irst-class permanent pastures throughout England, but in point 
)f fact the information so obtained is very conflicting and com- 
)aratively valueless. Much lias been done in the way of deter- 
nining the botanical constituents of the herbage of good pas- 
ures throughout the country, ncTtably by the late Dr. Eream 
indthe late Dr. Cairuthers, as also by Hall and Russell, Stapled on, 
Vrmstrong and others. In 1888 Dr. Eream got into touch with 
iwners of many first-class pastures, who forwarded turves, 
v^hich he planted in his garden at Downton, and from the plants 
v'hich in due course appeared he was able to determine the 
elative abundance of the species met with. In 1888 and 1890 
le investigated eighty turves obtained from different places in 
he United Kingdom. In the great majority of cases these 
urves were taken from “ the best ” grass fields in the particular 
listrict. The results obtained by Eream in 1888 attracted so 
nuch attention that in 1889 the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England instnicted their Botanist, Dr. Carruthers, to investigate 
certain of the same grass fields from which Eream had obtained 
lis turves. The fields investigated by Carruthers were fourteen 
n number and were those where in the previous year Eream 
lad found that Perennial Ryegrass was present to the extent 
)f at least 75 per cent, of the total grasses. The plan adopted 
)y Carruthers was to enclose 16 square yards by hurdles close 
iO the place from which Eream had in the previous year 
)btamed his turves, and in the end of July, or early in August, 
ihese plots were mowed and the herbage weighed and analysed. 
The results were very surprising, remembering that the pastures 
;o which they applied were “ the best ” in the country. Thus 
?rcam found both in 1888 and 1890 that Agrostis was present 
n the great majority of cases, and that in several instances it 
)ccupied the first place in the list of species. This result was 
confirmed by ^Carruthers in 1889. Foxtail was much less fre- 
quently present, but on two occasions was the most abundant 
species. Sweet Scented Vernal and Yellow Oat Grass were 
^resent in about half the number of cases, and once in the case 
)f Carruthers’ investigation Yellow Oat Grass occupied the first 
dace. Crested Dogstail was generally present, and on two 
iccasions was the most abundant species found by Carruthers. 
Cocksfoot was also usually present and was found by Eream to 
pe the most abundant species 3 times in 80 ; while Carruthers 
:ound it to be the first species once in 14 times. The fine- 
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leaved P’escues of the ovina type were usually present, and four 
times in the case of Fream^s investigations were the most 
abundant species. Meadow Fescue was rarely present and must 
be regarded as quite a subordinate species in the case of first- 
class pastures. On the other hand, Yorkshire Fog was almost 
invariably met with, and in 1890 Fream found it occupied the 
first place 8 times in 80 ; while Carruthers in 1889 found it to 
be the most abundant species on one occasion. Timothy was 
not present in half the turves analysed by Fream, and a very 
similar result was got in Carruthers’ investigations. Of the two 
meadow grasses (Smooth- stalked and Rough-stalked) the former 
was very rarely met with ; wtiile the latter was almost invariably 
present. Curiously enough Carruthers found that Squirrel-tail, 
Hordeum pratense, was the most important plant once in 14 
times, and on another occasion was an equal first. But the 
most striking result that emerged from these investigations was 
concerned with Perennial Ryegrass which Fream found to be 
present in all his English turves, with one exception, in each 
year ; while it was by far and away the most abundant species 
in both years of his investigation. In 1888 it occupied the first 
place 21 times in 25 ; while in 1890 it occupied the first place 
29 times in 55. Carruthers confirmed this in 1889, meeting with 
the plant 13 times in 14 ; while in four cases it was either the 
most abundant species or shared the first place with another. 
There can therefore be no doubt about the value and permanent 
character of Perennial Ryegrass, although it is possible that the 
seed supplied by commercial firms is not so persistent as that 
furnished by the wild plant. 

As regards Clovers, White Clover was almost invariably 
present, but, Red Clover was not found on half either of Fream’s 
turves or Carruthers’ enclosures. As regards weeds, Buttercup 
was present in most cases, and Mouse-ear Chickweed was also a 
common constituent of these fine pastures. To summarise 
Fream* 8 results it may be said that grasses might be present to 
the extent of only 11 per cent, or they might occupy the pasture 
to the complete exclusion of ever 5 rthing else, while Leguminosae 
noight be entirely absent or might contribute 38 per cent, of 
the herbage. As regards miscellaneous herbrge, commonly 
called weeds, this might be entirely absent or might amount to 
89 per cent, of the whole mixture. From these figures it is 
evident, therefore, that the botanical composition of a pasture 
does not determine its quality. Nor are we helped more by a 
chemical analysis, which Hall and Russell have shown to be 
quite valueless in determining the nutritive value of meadow 
herbage. The quality of a pasture appears to depend more on 
the cbaracter of the soil, the exposure of the field, the amount 
of moisture present, and the manurial treatment than on the 
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botanical composition of the herbage. To show how varying 
the relative abundance of plants may be, in even first-class 
feeding pastures, the following instances may be cited. Thus, 
in a fattening pasture at Sherborne in Dorset it was found that 
grasses constituted the whole of the herbage, and of these, 
Perennial Ryegrass amounted to 77 per cent. Fream found 
that a turf taken from one of the best pastures near Wivelis* 
combe in Somerset, contained a large quantity of Ryegrass and 
a fair amount of AgrosHSt and this pasture on being investigated 
in 1889 by Dr. Carruthers was found to contain 52 per cent, 
of Agrostis, other 15 per cent, being made up of Yorkshire Fog. 
A fattening pasture at Sheen in Staffordshire was found to con- 
tain 67 per cent, of miscellaneous plants of which common 
Sorrel amounted to 86 per cent. On one of the best pastures 
near Taunton in Somerset, Fream found only 11 per cent of 
;rasscs, and no Leguminosse at all, the bulk of the herbage, 89 
)er cent., in this case being made up of Yarrow. In a pasture 
[escribed as “ barely good enough to fatten oxen ” at Elvaston 
n Derbyshire, Fream found, in 1888, that the grasses amounted 
o 18 per cent., and weeds to 89 per cent., and of the latter 
urnmon Sorrel was by far the most abundant species. A firat- 
ilass pasture at Qucdgelcy in Gloucestershire, contained 38 per 
sent, of White Clover, very few weeds, and 57 per cent, of grasses, 
vhich were almost entirely composed of Perennial Ryegrass and 
igrostis. This result was subsequently confirmed by Carruthers. 

One of the best pastures in County Mayo at Cloona Castle 
vas found to contain 70 per cent, of weeds, consisting chiefly 
)f Rib Grass and Hawkbit. A first-class sheep pasture at 
Bredwardine in Herefordshire was found both by Fream in 
1888 and Carruthers in 1890 to bo composed almost entirely of 
tlyegrass and White Clover. A famous Stilton cheese pasture 
it Bceby Manor, Leicestershire, showed 58 per cent, of grass 
iiul 42 per cent, of leguminous herbage, chiefly Wild White 
Clover. In this case the grasses were almost entirely Perennial 
Ryegrass and Cocksfoot. Foxtail was found to be the most 
ibundant single species in a very good pasture in Thorney Fen 
n Cambridgesj^ire ; while a good old pasture at Rothbury in 
N’orthumberland was found to contain as its most important 
?pecies Yorkshire Fog. A pasture which was described as being 
‘ able to feed a bullock per acre well ’’ in Warwickshire con- 
tained chiefly Agrostis, Perennial Ryegrass and Yorkshire Fog ; 
while of the miscellaneous herbage Hawkbit was the most 
abundant species. Carruthers thus expressed himself in his 
Report in 1890, “ The most obvious deduction is that the feed- 
ing value of a pasture depends more on the quality of the soil 
than on the nature of the herbage of which it is composed, 
^one of the pastures inspected approach in feeding powers 
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those at Pawlett Hams, near the mouth of the Parrett inSomer- 
set, and yet the grasses that form the great mass of the herbage 
there — Squirrel-tail, Ryegrass and Dogs-tail — are of second-rate 
value. On a medium soil they would produce a very poor 
pasture. One cannot fail to be impressed with the inferior 
quality of the grasses that make up the herbage in a great 
number of these famous pastures.” The late Mr. Faunce de 
Laune, a strong opponent of Ryegrass, writing in this Journal 
in 1882, thus expressed himself, “ The best coarse permanent 
pasture grasses which are vabiable beyond all others are Cocks- 
foot, Meadow and 'Tall Fescue, Timothy and Foxtail ; while 
the best fine grasses are Dogs-tail, Hard Fescue, Rough- stalked 
Poa, Fiorin, Sheep’s Fescue and Golden Oat- grass.” He recom- 
mended that Yarrow should always be included in a mixture, 
and as regards Ryegrass he says that it is one of the most per- 
nicious plants in newly-fonn^ pastures, and which, in fact, 
may be classed with Yorkshire Fog. The attitude adopted to- 
wards Perennial Ryegrass both by Faunce de Laune and Car- 
ruthers seems to be thoroughly unjustified. 

In the history of a field recently laid down to permanent 
grass, Sir J. B. Lawes in the Journal of the Uoyal Agrieultuml 
Society in 1889 gave the following particulars : Poa trivialU was 
twice out of twelve annual determinations the most prominent 
grass ; while Poa pratemis was never first and only once second, 
and that was in the first determination. Perennial Ryegrass 
retained a place more or less steadily amongst the first five 
grasses. Cocksfoot was the most prominent grass in the first 
determination, but it was never again amongst the first five. 
It must be remembered, however, that Rothamsted does not 
suit this particular species. 

The lessons to be learned from a study of the fine old pas- 
tures of England are : (1) that it seems quite unnecessary to 
introduce into a mixture of seed any species which is not usually 
present in an old pasture, e.g. Meadow Fescue and Smooth- 
stalked Meadow Grass ; (2) that the good plants which are 
generally present and frequently abundant are those which are 
of special importance in a mixture, and should be usually in- 
troduced, e.g. Perennial Ryegrass, Cocksfoot, ’‘Rough-stalked 
Meadow Grass and Wild White Clover. While many plants 
are no index at all of the quality of a pasture, there is one 
whose presence is always associated with good pasture, namely, 
Wild White Clover. It is to be doubted whether there is any 
case on record of a pasture being bad which contains this plant 
in abundance. 

In selecting seeds one should see that the quality is good, 
and by quality one understands chiefly the purity and ger- 
minative capacity. As regards purity it may be, however, that 
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impurities may mean nothing worse than dust and husks, or, 
on the other hand, it may mean the presence of seed other than 
that which is purchased. In the latter case, again, the addi- 
tional seeds may be the seeds of indifferent plants, or they may 
be the seeds of weeds, in which case the presence of impurities 
may become much more serious. For instance, the seed of 
Wild White Clover often contains a certain amount of the seed 
of small yellow clovers hke Suckling Clover, and although one 
does not desire this plant when one is paying a high price for 
Wild White Clover, still the presence of SucMing Clover is not 
very serious, provided it is allowed for in the price. Then, 
again, one has to remember that land naturtiUy contains a great 
abundance of weed seeds, so that the addition of a small quan- 
tity of this class of plant as an impurity in a seed mixture 
cannot be regarded as very serious. This remark, of course, does 
not apply to such an impurity as Dodder, which in the South 
and Midlands of England may do much damage to clover 
fields. 

As regards the germinativc capacity, this is a matter of much 
importance, because seed that is incapable of germinating is of 
no value at all. Again, however, it is largely a question of 
price, except that there is this to he said, namely, that seed of 
a low germinative capacity contains a certain amount of grains 
that will germinate in a laboratory test but which are too feeble 
to produce plants satisfactorily in the rough and tumble of a 
field. 

By multiplying the percentage germination by the per cent, 
of purity and dividing by 100, we get what is called the Real 
Value of the seed, namely, the weight of pure seed capable of 
germinating in 100 lb. of the bulk. Thus, for example, if a 
sample of seed germinates 90 per cent, and has a purity of 
|90 per cent., that means that 81 lb. in every 100 contains the 

I ed we want, and that it is capable of germinating. It is on 
e basis of Real Value that the true cost of a sample of seed 
determined. Suppose, for instance, that seed is offered at 
. Qd. per pound whose germination is guaranteed at 90 per 
nt. and also the purity at 90 per cent. This means that each 
>und of pur^ germinative seed is costing 35. Id. Suppose 
LOther sample is offered at 2s. a pound whose germinative 
pacity is 80 per cent, with a purity of 75 per cent., this means 
Real Value of 60, so that eaoh pound of pure and germinating 
ed in this case costs 3s. id. This shows that a mere statement 
price per pound is of very little use unless accompanied by 
statement of germination and purity. 

Another character bound up in the term quality is strain. 
3r instance, there are certain varieties or strains of Red Clover 
at are much more persistent than others, and as these cannot 
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be distinguished by inspection one must rely on the character 
of the seedsman. Similarly in the case of Wild White Gover, 
whose seed is practically indistinguishable from Dutch White. 

In the following suggestions as to mixtures, the prices have 
been taken for the most part from the current price list of a 
well-known though not a “ fashionable seedsman. 

Where seed is being sowed for a one year’s ley no plant 
should be included which does not give its full return in the 
first year, the selection being therefore chiefly amongst the 
annuals and biennials. Where land will carry clover, there is 
no better seed for a one yearns ley than Broad Bed Clover at 
the rate of about 14 lb. and a cost of about 13<?. per acre. Where, 
however, clover sickness is to be feared, a mixture of equal parts 
of Broad Red Clover and Cow-grass, or Late Flowering Red, 
might be used, the cost being increased to about I 65 . an acre. 
Another mixture that might be tried in the case of clover-sick 
land is 7 lb. of Cow-grass, 3 Ib. of Alsyke, and 6 lb. of Trefoil, 
the cost in this case being about 15s, an acre. In many parts 
of the country pure Italian Ryegrass is sowed at the rate of 
IJ bushels, or, say 36 lb, per acre, the cost in this case being 
about 18s. In some parts of the country Giant Sainfoin is 
depended on for a one year’s ley, 56 lb. being used, the cost 
being about as many shfliings per acre. 

In the North, Perennial Ryegrass is largely substituted for 
Italian, a common mixture being 18 lb. Perennial Ryegrass, 
4 Ib. Broad Red Clover, 2Tb. White Dutch Clover, 2 lb. Alsyke 
Gover, the cost being about I 85 , per acre. 

If it is intended to leave down the ley for two years, then 
Perennial Ryegrass may, in whole or in part, be substituted for 
Italian Ryegrass, and a small quantity of Cocksfoot and White 
Dutch Gover may be introduced and Broad Red Clover be 
used in reduced quantity. 

For a three or four years’ ley the following mixture is largely 
adopted in the North country : — 


Approxi-mate cost 
per acre 

£ s. d. 


12 lb. Perennial Kyegrass . . . .070 

6 lb. Cocksfoot . . . . ,046 

3 Ib. Timothy . . , . .019 

1 lb. Broad Red Clover . . . ,010 

1 lb. Cowgrass . . . . .010 

1 lb, Alsyke . . . . . .009 

2 lb. Dutch White , . . . .040 

4 lb. Trefoil . . . . . .020 

i lb. Wild White Clover . . ,060 


Total 30J 


£17 6 
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Authorities are somewhat divided in opinion as to what 
should he included and what excluded from a permanent mix- 
ture. Some say that practically all permanent grasses and other 
plants should be added, even if only in small quantities, so that 
if the conditions are suitable the plants are there to establish 
tlicraselves. Others again argue that the proper course is to 
depend on a few only of the most useful species and to hope for 
the accidental appearance of other plants through the agency 
of wind-borne seed or otherwise, and no doubt instances could 
be quoted of the success of both systems. 

The main types of soil to be sow^cd to permanent pasture 
may be classified as, 

(а) Clay or heavy loam, 

(б) Light, sandy or gravelly soil, and 

(c) Thin soil on the chalk or on the Oolitic formation. 

For use on heavy soil the following mixture may he 
recommended ; — 



Approxitnftfcc cost 


per acre 
£ s. d. 

12 lb. Perennial Ryegrass 

.070 

8 lb. Cocksfoot .... 

.060 

6 lb. Timothy .... 

.030 

1 lb. Crested Dogstail , 

.010 

1 lb. Bough -stalked Meadow Grass 

.019 

3 lb. Late Flowering Red Clover . 

.040 

1 lb. Wild White Clover 

. 0 10 0 

32 

£1 13 3 


In the case of a light, dry soil, Ryegrass and Cocksfoot 
might remain as before, but Timothy should he omitted alto- 
gether or reduced in quantity. Such a mixture might consist 
of the following 

Approximate cost 


per acre 

£ s. d. 

12 lb. Perennial Ryegrass . . . .070 

8 lb. Cocksfoot . . . . , .060 

1 Ib. Crested DogstaU 0 10 

1 lb. Hard Fescue . , . . .020 

•S Ib. Flowering Red Clover . . .040 

2 lb. Trefoil 0 10 

1 lb. Wild White Clover . . . . 0 10 0 


28 £1 11 0 


In addition to these, TaU Oat-grass and Golden Oat-grass 
may be included to the extent of 1 lb. each, and Yarrow might 
also be used at the rate of about J lb. per acre, the additional 
post bein^ about 10s. per acre. 
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For use on chalk or thin limestone soil a mixture that may 
be expected to give good results consists of the following : — 

Approximate cost 


per acre 

£ s. d. 

12 lb. PeroniiLal Ryegrass . . . .070 

8 lb. Cocksfoot . . . . . .060 

1 lb. Crested Dogstail . . . - .010 

1 lb. Golden Oat-grass . , .040 

1 lb. Hard Fcscuo . . . . .020 

2 lb. Late Flowering Red Clover . . .030 

1 lb. Wild White Clover . . . . 0 10 0 

2 lb. TrefoU ^ 0 10 

1 lb. Kidney Vetch . . . . .016 

2 lb. Burnet 0 2 0 

^ lb. Yarrow . . . . . .036 


31J £2 10 


The above quantities are very ample, ajid may be consider- 
ably reduced in the case of good land in fine condition. 

As regards the time of year when the seed should be sowed, 
one has a choice between putting it in in spring or in autumn. 
If sowed in spring the young plants have got to encounter the 
summer’s drought, which may appear before they are properly 
rooted and kill off large numbers. As regards autumn sowing, 
this is usually possible only after a bare summer fallow, for it 
is usually only by means of such a preparation that the land 
cal! be got into proper mechanical condition. If the seed is 
sowed by the end of August there is time for the plants to 
establish themselves before winter, and very good results are 
often obtained. 

Another question that has to be settled is whether the seed, 
if sowed in spring, is to be put in with a covering com crop 
or not. On the whole it is probably best to put in the seed 
with a light sowing of barley or of oats, say, about 2 bushels 
of the former and 2J: bushels of the latter per acre. The cover- 
ing crop does something to protect the young plants against the 
sun, and weeds are also kept under to some extent ; while even 
at the present low prices for grain a very considerable return 
is got from the corn crop. Moreover, the stubble gives some 
protection to the young plants during the first winter. In some 
parts of the country, notably the north and west, land is often 
laid away to grass with a seeding of rape, say, about 5 or 6 lb. 
per acre. About the month of August sheep are turned on to 
the land to eat the rape and the young clover and grass plants 
which are then well established. 

Remembering that the seeds of grasses and clovers are very 
small, a fine tilth is higlily desirable for the seed bed. In the 
case of solving in spring the land should be ploughed., in autumn 
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so as to become thoroughly mellowed by the winter’s frost. 
Then, in the month of March, the field is well harrowed, and if 
corn is sowed it is then put in. The land ought then to be 
rolled with a rib or Cambridge roller, and the seed be sowed 
broadcast over the rolled surface. Then a single-stroke of the 
grass seed harrows or light cliain harrows will provide sufficient 
covering, after which another rolling is necessary, either by 
means of a plain roller or a Cambridge roller. If the sowing is 
done by machine the seed may be aU mixed together, but if it 
is done by hand, then the heavy seeds should be sowed separ- 
ately from the light seeds. It intoives a little more labour, but 
it is a good plan to divide tbe seed into two portions and to sow 
these at right angles to each other. In this way one may be 
reasonably certain that the whole of the surface is provided 
with seed. Assuming that a crop of corn is being taken, there 
is nothing more to do to the field until the grain is harvested, 
when the area should be very carefuUy gone over and any 
blanks should be supplied with supplementary seed. This, & 
not done in autumn, should be attended to in the following 
spring. In the spring also the land should he heavily rolled 
so as to secure any plants that may he heaved up by frost. 
In the autumn a dressing of phosphates should be applied, 
which may take the form of basic slag (8-10 cwt.) or of ground 
mineral phosphate (5 cwt. per acre). 

It is well to avoid grazing the land during the first wintjpr, 
but subsequently it may be either grazed or hayed, as is deemed 
most convenient. If grazed, young liorned stock are more 
suitable than mature animals. Then for two or three years 
attention must he given to weeds, which ought to be cut over 
or spudded out. The droppings of cattle should he spread, and 
the field be chain-harrowed at least once a year. The phos- 
phatic dressing should be repeated in reduced quantity every 
three or four years. 

Opinion is ^vided as to whether a field should be constantly 
grazed, or whether an occasional hay crop may be taken. 
Broadly speaking, it is probably best to reserve certain fields 
exclusively for pasture and others for hay, but i£ a pasture is 
showing an, Andesirable quantity of thistles or other strong 
weeds, occasional mowing presents a means of cheaply reducing 
their numbers. 

Those who desire to go further into this subject will find 
useful information in the following Papers : — 

W, Fream, “The Herbage of Old Grass Lands,” Jour. Roy. 
Agric. Soc. Rngt, vol. xxiv., 2nd Series, p. 415 ; and “ The 
Herbage of Pastures,” Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. Engi., vol. i., 
3rd Series, p. 359. 
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W, Cabeuthers, “ The Composition of Some of the Famous 
Ancient Pastures of England,” Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. Engl 
vol. i., 3rd Series, p. 751. 

A. D. HALii and E. J. Russell, “ On the Causes of the High 
Nutritive Value and Fertility of the Fatting Pastures of 
Romney Marsh and other Marshes in the S.E. of England,” 
Jour. Agric. Sciencct vol. iv., p. 339. 

S. F. Armstrong, * ‘ The Botanical and Chemical Composition of 

the Herbage of Pastures and Meadows,” Jour. Agric. 
SciencCf vol. ii., p. 283. 

J . B. Lawes, “ The History of a Field newly laid down to Perma- 
nent Grass,” Jour. Roy.' Agric. Soc. Engl., 1889, p. 1. 
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STOCK-FARMING ON ARABLE LAND. 

The nation's need of an increased output of home-grown food 
luring the war demanded that the question of grass land in 
elation to production should receive very careful consideration. 

Previous to the war, this country was not producing all 
hat it was capable of, regarded from the point of view of quantity 
nthout reference to profit, and undoubtedly the first step 
ow'ards increasing food production was to make the very most 
)f every acre under the plough, whilst the next was to increase 
;he area under cultivation. At the time, much was written in 
:he Press against an extensive policy of breaking up grass land, 
ind one of the chief arguments put forw’ard was that with a 
Iccreased acreage under grass there was the likelihood that the 
stocks of cattle and sheep would be greatly depleted. The 
exponents of the plough policy, on the other hand, argued that 
■here was no need to fear this, for an arable rotation could Jdo 
made to provide both winter and summer keep for stock, and 
that, by judicious cropping, the fodder from a rotation might 
be considerably increased. It was further argued that much 

the grass land in this country was of such an inferior nature 
that, if brought under the plough, the loss to the stock-owner 
would be almost negligible. It was pointed out that a large 
head of stock could be kept, even with a limited area of pasture, 
by forage crops grown on arable land, cut and fed to the stock 
either indoors or spread out on the pasture. It was shown, 
too, that an acre of land growing forage crops would produce 
a much larger bulk of fodder than an acre of grass. 

The plough policy was adopted and many acres of grass 
came under the plough. Since that time many of these acres 
have either been laid dowm or have been allowed to fall down 
to grass, and the acreage under cultivation as disclosed by the 
Agricultural Statistics for 1923 is much the same as it was in 
1914. 

During the war, agriculture was much to the fore, and no 
effort was spared to obtain the highest yield possible from the 
land. The national emergency demanded it, and prices justified 
it. To-day, f^riculture is again in the public eye, not so much 
from the point of tdew of increasing production, but rather 
from that of endeavouring to prevent reduction both in output 
from the land and in employment. 

There is at the present time a tendency further to reduce 
the acreage under cultivation, with the consequent diminution 
in the amoimt of labour employed on th e land . V arious remedies 
have been put forward, and it has been suggested that if an 
arable-land farmer cannot make a living out of corn-growing, 
he may be ^able to do so by keeping stock on arable land. By 
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this means, it is maintained, land will still remain under the 
plough, labour will be retained in agriculture, and it would 
be a simple task to change from stock-farming to corn-growing ‘ 
should corn prices improve or a national necessity arise. 

Though it has long been the practice to keep sheep on the 
produce of arable land, throughout both summer and winter, 
it is only within the last ten years that the question whether 
other stock can be profitably kept on plough-land crops through- 
out the year has been seriously considered in this country. 
There is, however, an exception, for there is one class of arable, 
stock-farming, not always recognised as such, that has long 
been practised in certain districts, namely, the use of long ley^ 
or temporary pastures. 

Dairying. 

Greensoiling in the summer has long been carried out on 
the Continent and in America, but for some reason or other 
it has, till recently, found but little favour in this country. 
The possibilities of this type of farming was brought before 
the agricultural community by the Harper- Adams Agricultural 
College. Experiments carried out at this college demonstrated 
what could be done in this direction under conditions appertain- 
ing to this country. Iliese experiments have shown that milk- 
cows can successfully be kept entirely on the produce of arable 
land without any pasture grazing, and that no trouble was 
experienced either from cattle in bad health or any difficulty 
in breeding. 

On farms where this system is carried out the cropping of 
the land to provide fodder throughout the year is, in the main, 
the same. The mainstay for early food in the spring is a 
mixture of autumn- sown cereals and vetches. When sown in 
September, or early October, these mixtures will come in for 
use the following May and June. These are followed by spring- 
sown ccnjals and vetches, with or without peas. One of the 
troubles met with, with all such mixtures, is that the crop is 
apt to mature quickly, and the period of use is soon over. 
A mixture which in some districts has proved most useful 
during the latter part of July, August, and earjy September, 
consists of rape, buckwheat, and peas, 4 lb. of rape and 1 
bushel each of buckwheat and peas. 

Lucerne, where it can be grown successfully, is most valuable, 
especially in dry districts. Maize in the Eastern and Southern 
Counties can bo relied on for autumn use, whilst marrow-stem 
kale will provide valuable fodder from August to December. 
Thousand-headed kale, cabbages, mangolds, and silage are the 
staple foods for winter. For hay, oats and peas have been 
recommended ; this mixture provides an excellent and nutritious 
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.’odder, but in a wet season the difficulty of “ making it is 
rreat. 

One of the results of adopting tliis intensive system of 
lairy farming is the beneficial effect on the fertility of the soil. 
S^ot only is this due to the increased amount of plant food, 
)artly from the leguminous crops grown and partly from the 
rreat er amount of manure produced, but also to the improved 
)hysical condition of the soil. The latter condition is bound 
io result from the large amount of humus or vegetable matter 
hat is returned to the land. That the output per acre is 
greater under such a method than from grass cannot be dis- 
)uted. In some cases up to 500 gallons of milk per acre have 
)een obtained during the year, whilst fr<Drn grass a farmer is 
latisfied with a yield of from 200 to 300 gallons per acre. From 
uich figures as these, it might be assumed that the advantages 

a system of intensive arable stock-farming are so obvious 
IS to bring about their speedy adoption. There are, however, 
iisad vantages, apart from the economic side of the question, 
diat may make the average farmer hesitate before adopting 
:,he system in its entirety. 

In this country, with its varied geological and climatic 
conditions, a system of farming that proves successful in a 
certain locality may very often prove to be a complete failure 
in other districts. To carry out successfully the intensive 
growing and feeding of soiling crops, where no pasture is avail- 
able, the farmer is more or less compellexl to work to a strict 
time-table. In many districts and on many soils this is very 
hearly impossible in each and every year. In adverse seasons 
great difficulty may be experienced in securing a crop owing 
to the land being either too dry and hard, or too wet. We 
are told that when these conditions arise, and when a crop ha« 
failed, the farmer must fall back on the use of such winter foods 
as hay and mangolds that he may have kept in hand, or that 
he must rely on silage. It would appe^ar that the silo or silage 
clamp is a necessary adjunct on a farm where this system is 
carried out. Not only will it provide food when, through some 
cause or other, there is a hiatus in the supply of green fodder, 
but also it wiil minimise waste. It may happen in a good 
growing season that a fodder crop produces a greater buUc than 
was estimated, and in excess of immediate requirements. By 
means of the silo or the clamp the fodder not required can be 
stored for future consumption. 

Again, a farmer may he deterred by the complicated nature 
of the cropping that is necessary and by the large amount of 
labour that is required. On a farm of 35 acres, of which 
10 acres are inferior grass, and the remainder arable, where 
23 cows, a few calves, and two horses are kept, the labour 
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required is a man and his wife, a horseman, and a labourer 
for a quarter of the year. On this farm the crops gro^vn. 
are entirely those to he used for feeding the cows. 

Very valuable as these experiments are, they have not yet 
proved, from a profit-making point of view, that it is desirable 
for the farmer wholly to adopt this system. The increase of 
production and of employment, and the maintenance of the 
arable area, are undeniable, but the economics of the system 
have never been worked out fully. 

There are again advocates of a modified form of this method 
of greensoiling. It is suggested that to minimise the risk of 
crop failures a certain area should remain under grass, and it 
is further argued that milk can be produced from grass in the 
early part of summer at a cheaper rate than from forage crops 
grown on arable land. In addition, it is maintained that cows, 
and certainly young stock, will thrive better when out at grass 
than when kept entirely inside. In some districts this modified 
form is practised, and it is employed on many dairy farms 
On these farms it is common to find that soUing crops an 
grown for use in early autumn, when pastures begin to fah, 
and in those months when there is Ukely to be a shortage of 
grass through drought. As an example, a large dairy farm hi 
South Essex may be taken. 

On this farm 200 dairy cows are kept. During the summer 
they are out at grass and the area allowed per cow is half an 
acre. During May and June they receive green fodder in 
addition at the rate of 30 lb. per cow. Throughout July and 
August they receive mangolds. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the mangolds keep excellently till this date provided 
that the clamp is not earthed up but covered instead with 
two feet of straw. After August, when the mangolds are donej 
the pasture is supplemented with cabbages, and in October 
the cows go on to winter diet. In this case the fodder mixture 
referred to as being fed in May and June consists of 4 bushels 
per acre of oats, wheat, beans, peas, and vetches. The area 
under the crop was 12 acres for the 200 head. In >vinter 
the cows receive 6 lb. of hay a day, 7 lb. of chaff, and in addi- 
tion 70 lb. of roots, and concentrated food ac^rding to milk 
yield. Taking the yield of mangolds at 40 tons, cabbages 
and other roots at 20 tons, and seeds hay at 50 cwt. to the 
acre, and ignoring in the estimate the straw consumed and used 
for litter, the total arable land used for growing cow fodder is just 
over half an acre to each cow. Thus, with the grass, an acre 
' of land provides food for one cow. In this case, however, a 
certain amount of concentrated food is fed during the summer, 
being again regulated according to yield. 

It has been suggested by some writers that the grass neces- 
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jary for working a farm under this modified form of green- 
soiling might be provided by utilising long leys or temporary 
pastures. That long leys play an important part in the farm- 
ing in some districts of this country is well known. On the 
dairy farms in South Lancashire, where there is very little, if 
my, permanent pasture, temporary pastures are the mainstay 
for the summer keep of the cows. A typical dairy farm near 
iVarrington is taken as an example. The farm is of 98 acres, 
the whole of which is under the plough. A herd of 33 
cows, of the large type of Cumberland Shorthorn, is kept. A 
milk yield of 60 gallons per day is maintained throughout the 
j^ear. It is the custom to raise few, if any, of the calves. 

The rotation followed on this farm is a seven- course : 

Roots. 

Wheat. 

Oats, 

Seeds mown and aftermath grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Oats. 

The root break consists partly of potatoes and partly of 
cattle feed. A few acres of early potatoes are grown, and as 
goon as these are off marrow-stem Kale is transplanted on to 
the land. The seeds mixture consists of Broad Red Clover, 
alsike, Butch white, cow-gra.ss, and Perennial rye grass. The 
cows spend the summer on the grazing seeds till such time 
as the aftermath is ready. This is supplemented in the autumn 
with the marrow stem kale. Thus, on this farm the 33 cows 
are kept on the produce of 48 acres, the straw not being taken 
into consideration. The amount of milk produced per acre in 
the year is 436 gallons. 

As an example of a dairy and stock-raising farm, a farm 
of 52 acres in Delamere Forest may be taken. On this light- 
land farm, which is entirely under the plough, the rotation 
followed is a six-course : 

Roots. 

Oats or Barley. 

Seeds mown and the aftermath grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Oats. 

Here, again, the root break consists of potatoes, mangolds, 
swedes, and turnips. The swedes are not all consumed on 
the farm, as in this case the farm is favourably situated, near 

C 
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a station, and there is a ready sale for roots to the cowkeepers 
of Liverpool. For the seeds ley the mixture used is : 

3 lb. Broad Red Clover. 

3 lb. Cow-grass, 

3 lb, Alsike. 

3 lb, Timothy. 

1 lb. Cocksfoot. 

i lb. Wild White Clover. 

j lb. Chicory. 

The stock on the farm is 2 horses, 14 cows, 5 heifers, 
6 calves, and 3 sows with their Utters. The practice is for 
aU the cows to calve down in early spring in order to pro- 
vide milk throughout the summer and autumn for the manu- 
facture of cheese, of which 40 lb. are made per day. Without 
taking into account the straw, all the stock are supported 
by the produce of 30 acres, and^from this, on the assump- 
tion that a gallon of mUk produces a pound of cheese, the 
approximate amount of milk produced is 7,800 gallons, or 
260 gaUons per acre. The cows receive 1 lb. of cake per head 
per day during the summer, and no concentrated food during 
the winter, when they are for the most part dry. The farm 
is run by the farmer and his wife, a son and a daughter. 

In none of these cases are figures of costs and profits available, 
but the farms are aU of them going concerns, and their tenants 
are satisfied with the results. The head of stock carried and 
the production are evidence of the intensity of the farming. 


Beef. 

Each year very large numbers of fat cattle are produced 
from the East of Scotland. A number of these are fattened 
in yards, but a large number also are fed and finished on tem- 
porary grass. It is customary to point to Scotland as having 
maintained its arable area during a period in wliich tillage has 
undergone a heavy decline in England. The increase in per- 
manent pasture in England has its counterpart in Scotland 
in long leys, which are returned for statistical purposes as 
“ arable,” because they still come under the plough at intervals. 
Fife, Forfar, Perth, and Aberdeen all send out a great amount 
of summer-fed beef, produced in most cases ofi long leys. In 
most of these counties the temporary pastures remain down 
three or four years. In some cases they are mown the first 
and grazed the subsequent years, and in other cases they are 
grazed the first and second and mown in the last. On these 
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farms many dilferent seed mixtures are used, and the following 
ire given as examples : 

(1) 12 lb. Perennial Rye-grass. 

6 lb. Cocksfoot. 

3 lb. Timothy. 

3 lb. Cow-grass. 

3 lb. Dutch White. 

3 lb. Alsike. 

1 lb. Kidney Vetch. 

On the farm (Forfar) Avhere this mixture was grown, the 
seeds are grazed for the first two years and mown in the third. 
Bullocks are put on to them at the rate of one to the acre in 
May, and go off fat about the second week in August. 4 lb. of 
cake are fed to them in addition. 

(2) 22 lb. Rye-grass. 

6 lb. Cocksfoot. 

1 lb. Fescue. 

1 lb. Timothy. 

2 lb. Cow-grass. 

2 lb. Alsike. 

2 lb. Broad Red. 
lb. Dutch White. 
i lb. Wild White. 

This mixture is usually left down for four years. On it 
bullocks are fed at the rate of two to the acre, but a large amount 
of cake is fed, even as much as 10 lb. per head. This mixture 
is taken from a farm in Fife. 

(3) 10 lb. Rye-grass. 

10 lb. Cocksfoot. 

6 lb. Timothy. 

4 lb. Red Clover. 

1 lb. Rough-stalked Meadow-grass, 

} lb. Alsike. 

i lb. Dutch White. 

1 lb- Wild White. 

This mixture is used on a heavy clay farm in Aberdeenshire. 
Bullocks are turned on in May at the rate of one to the acre, 
and go out fat in September, without cake, having put on an 
average daily gain of 2 lb. live weight. On this farm basic 
slag and other mineral phosphates are used in large quantities. 
Production from these long leys is undoubtedly greater than 
that from a permanent pasture of average quality. 

In answer to the question why long leys are not more often 
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used in the South and East of England when they are so suc- 
cessful in the North and West, the reason given is that the 
rainfall is not high enough. Again, other objections advanced 
are the difficulty of getting the turf sufficiently weathered and 
broken down in the normal southern winter, and the prevalence 
of wireworm after the grass is ploughed up. It is highly 
probable that the greater rainfall in the North and West may 
help to produce good sound temporary pastures, but that they 
have been grown in the South has been definitely shown. An 
instance may be given where three years’ leys have been suc- 
cessfully grown on a heavy clay farm in Essex. In this case 
the mixture used was : 

10 lb. Lucerne. 

2 lb. Single-cut Clover. 

2 lb. White Clover, 
lb. Alsike. 

4 lb. Italian Rye-grass. 

8 lb. Perennial Rye-grass. 

3 lb. Cocksfoot. 

2 lb. Meadow Fescue. 

The ley was grazed the first year, mown the second, and 
grazed the third. During the summer of 1923, the third year 
of the ley, one field of 25 acres carried, from May till the 
end of August, 24 two-year-old bullocks and 6 eighteen- 
month-old bullocks. In addition they received 6 lb. of oats, 
bran, and cotton cake. At the end of the period they were 
fat, and the estimated increase per head was just under 2 cwt. 
On the same farm another field of 30 acres carried throughout 
the summer 32 in-calf heifers, 3 cows and their calves, and a 
bull. This lot received no cake. These leys, even after the 
drought in the early part of the summer, compared very 
favourably with those to be seen in the North. They showed 
an abundance of bottom growth. 

This one instance does not go to prove that long leys can 
be adopted without fear of failure in the South and East of 
England, but it does indicate that further trials are worth 
while, to explore the possibilities in this directioK. If the tech- 
nical problems can be solved, the increase of production which 
would result is obvious. 


POEK. 

A branch of arable stock-farming that has in recent years 
received a considerable amount of attention at the hands of 
certain farmers and writers is the keeping of pigs on forage 
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ropa. That this is still a controversial matter is to be seen 
rom the numerous articles and letters that appear in the 
gricultural Press. On the one side we have large pig-breeders 
aaintaining that this is the most economical method of pig- 
arming, whilst on the other side eq[uaUy well-known men 
ondemn it as being too costly and uneconomic. It has certainly 
)cen demonstrated that pigs can be grown successfully on a 
leries of arable-land crops, and it is possible for a farmer to work 
)ut a succession of crops that will suit the conditions of his 
mrticular farm. From an economic point of view, there is not 
^et sufficient data to state definitely whether or not the policy 
)f keeping pigs on arable land is sound. • 

Experiments have been carried out on the fattening of 
3 igs on grass as against fattening them indoors.^ At the College 
Farm, Kilmamock, the rate of increase with the indoor pigs 
vas markedly greater than that with the outdoor, but as Prin- 
jipal Paterson points out, the difference might possibly be 
lue to the very unfavourable season, and that the young pigs 
yere not out of doors when suckling. 

Discussing the results of an experiment at the University 
Mege of North Wales, Bangor, Professor White and Mr. E. J. 
Roberts state ^ : 

“ (1) The indoor lot of pigs did not suffer from any lack 
)f ‘vitamines/ and as their ration was probably less varied 
ban ordinary farm feeding, there must be much less danger 
>f pigs sufferirfg in this way than is often suggested. . . . 

“ (2) The extra energy used by the outdoor pigs in ranging 
ibout, dissipated all the extra food material obtained in their 
^reen ration and counterbalanced any special value which 
exercise and green food may have had, Possibly part of this 
was used in providing the greater amount of heat required to 
maintain body temperature, but as the experiment was confined 
to the summer months, the difference between the outdoor and 
the indoor pigs could not be particularly great in this respect. 
Had the experiment been continued through the winter, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that this last factor would have 
played a more important part.” 

These fatteiiing experiments were carried out with pigs on 
grass, and whether the same conditions will apply to pigs 
fattened on arable-land crops has yet to be shown. If we turn 
to Denmark, whose example we are so often told to follow, 
we find that aU the pig-fattening is carried out indoors, and 
seldom are pigs of any description to be seen in the fields. In 
America, on the other hand, pigs, both breeding and feeding, 

^ Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 1923. 

^Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, April, 192^ 
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are largely kept on forage crops on arable land. That it is 
possible to fatten pigs on arable land crops is no doubt true, 
but whether it is an economical practice has yet to be proved. 

Conclusion. 

The position, then, is that though we know that a greater 
output per acre can be made from arable stock-farming than 
from grass, there is insufficient evidence that the increased 
output, with its greater cost in labour, raw materials, and equip- 
ment, will be profitable. Useful as these various experiments 
are in demonstrating the technical side of the system, they have 
not proved that it is a sound economic proposition. Nothing 
in the nature of accurate cost accounts have been produced, 
and the only estimates that can be made are based on conven- 
tional figures. 

Arable sheep-farming is a well-established farming system 
with which most people are familiar, and it may be safely lefi 
out of account in the consideration of arable stock-farming 
but our knowledge of the other branches is very limited. A 
fuller investigation of the economics must be made before i1 
can, with confidence, be put forward as an alternative to lane 
going down to grass in times of low prices for cereal products, 
It has many branches and modifications that all require thorough 
investigation. 

This is not the time when the industry itself dan be expected 
to take the initiative in testing-out new systems of a somewhat 
revolutionary character. On the other hand, the advantages 
of arable stock-farming from the point of view of production 
and employment have been demonstrated already, and the 
prospect of financial advantage is sufficiently hopeful to Justify 
a national experiment. It is only by such an investigation, 
extending over a number of years and carried on in different 
districts, that a true comparison could be made between grass 
and arable stock-farming, and it might well engage the atten- 
tion of those who administer the research funds available for 
agriculture. The need for scientific research has long been 
recognised, but the possibility of the profitabie employment 
of public funds in the investigation of the economics of modifi- 
cation of established farming practice has not yet been realised. 
In these days, when the agricultural industry is steadily dwindling, 
the matter is worthy of serious consideration, 

W. R. Peel. 

School of Kura] ICcouomy, 

Oxford. 
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CROPS FOR ENSILAGE. 


In view of the great interest taken in Ensilage at the present 
time by British and Irish farmers it is a matter of considerable 
importance that as much information as possible should be 
obtained as to the most suitable crops to grow for silage pur- 
poses. In the Eastern and Midland districts of England, and 
probably also in many parts of the South and South-West, it 
is the general experience that autumn-sown crops grow a bigger 
weight of material than spring-sown crops. Thus, in these 
districts autumn-sown tares are usually much better than spring- 
sown tares, autumn-sown beans better than spring-sown beans, 
and autummsown oats often better than spring-sown oats. For 
this reason nearly aU silage-making farmers in East Angha, of 
whom there are a considerable number, grow various mixtures 
of autumn-sown crops for their silos. It follows by no means, 
however, in other parts of the country, where the rainfall is 
heavier, that autumn-sown crops are necessarily the best. In 
fact, in northern and western districts and in Scotland and 
Ireland it may very often happen that spring-sown crops will 
brove more satisfactory. 

I In view of the popularity of various mixtures of oats and 
tares it was decided to try several of these in Suffolk, and to 
introduce a few beans into some cf the plots, to see whether 
It is possible to get a mixture which will stand up well on 
good land, in an average season. 

I In the autumn of 1920 plots were laid out at three centres, 
bn fairly heavy land, the following mixtures being sown in plots 
bf about an acre each. 


Mixture sown per acre. 

(1) 2 bush, ordinary winter oats 

1 „ tares 

(2) 2 bush, tares 
i rye 

(3) 2 bush, tarea 

1 „ “ Marvellous ” winter 

oats 

(4) 2 bush, taros 

1 „ ordinary winter oats. 

(5) 2 bush, tares 

1 „ “ Bountiful ” winter 

oats 

(6) 2 bush, tares 

1 „ winter beans. 

(7) 2 bush, tarea 

1 , , wheat 

(8) 1 bush, tares 

1 „ ordinary winter oats 

i u beai^ 


General observations made, with weight per acre, 
at one centre at the end of June, 1^21. 

Stood up well. 

A considerable proportion of oats. 
16 tons. 

Chiefly tares. Very little rye present 
at any centre. 15 tons. 

A good proportion of tares, but the 
mixture stood up fairly well. 15 
tons. 

A good proportion of tares, but the 
mixture did not stand up so well as 
No. 3. 141 tons. 

A good proportion of tares. The 
“Bountiful” oats did not succeed 
BO well as the ordinary winter oats. 
14^ tons. 

The beans held the crop up fairly well. 

The wheat was smothered by the 
tares. 

Stood up fairly well. A very promising 

mixture. 
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It will be remembered that the summer of 1921 was very 
dry — in spite of this, however, only a few of the plots stood up 
well. A capacity to stand up well off the ground is a very 
important quality in a silage mixture. Badly laid crops result 
in a considerable length of stem (of the vetches especially) beconi- 
ing rotten, and this means a great deal of waste. The rotten 
portion is usually left uncut upon the ground, but if cut, it is 
mixed with the other green stuff and reduces the quality of 
the silage. When the crop is badly laid it is a difficult matter 
to cut it, and extra manual labour may have to be employed 
in pulling away the cut portion from the imcut, so that the 
driver of the mowing machine may see where to go. 

The land at aU the centres was fairly heavy and this probably 
accounts for the failure of the rye. On lighter land, experience 
elsewhere indicates that a little rye is a valuable addition to 
the mixture. 

In the autumn of 1921 a trial with various mixtures was 
again arranged and the results, as weighed in June, 1922, are 
given below, the soil being a heavy loam. 


Mixture of Beed 
(Quantities per acre) 

Cost of seed 
per acre. 

‘ Autumn, 1921 

Weight of crop 
per acre 

1. 1 bushel of tarea, 1 bushel oats, 1 bushel 
beans 

s. d. 

25 6 

tons. cwts. 

15 16 

2. As No. 1, only the beans were broadcasted 
before ploughing the land .... 

25 6 

15 14 

3. H bushels oats, IJ bushels tares . 

25 0 

14 

0 

4. bushels beans broadcasted and ploughed 

in, 1^ bushels of tares drilled 

31 0 

13 

7 

6. bushels tares, bushels “Mar- 
vellous ” oats 

26 0 

13 15 

6. 1 bushel beana (broadcast and ploughed 
in some time before drUling), 1 bushel 
tares, 1 bushel oats 

(at ordinary price 
for oata) 

25 6 

12 

4 


The oats were ordinary winter oats, except on plot No. 5. 

The small differences in weight obtained msiy not bo very 
significant, as owing to the tangled character of the crop it was 
very difficult to weigh accurately. The crop, however, was 
very carefully inspected on the various plots, and as the results 
of the two years’ trials, the opinion was formed that a very useful 
mixture would be 1 bushel of tares, J to 1 bushel of beans, and 
1 bushel of winter oats. 

“ Marvellous ” winter oats are very strong in the straw, 
and are well worth a trial, in place of ordinary winter oats, in 
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gilat^e mixtures. Experience elsewhere indicates, however, that 
they are somewhat deficient in tillering power compared with 
ordinary winter oats, hence they should be used with caution 
until more information has been obtained as to their value. 

Where the land is in a high state of fertility, none of the 
mixtures in use seems able to give a standing crop if heavy rain 
falls after about June 10. Under Suffolk conditions the crop 
is not usually mature enough to cut on that date, and it often 
gets badly laid, producing a good deal of rotten stuff at the 
bottom. 

Mixtures such as those mentioned can usually be sown with- 
out much difficulty in the autumn, even on the most tenacious 
of soils. After the crop is removed, a half or pin fallow can 
be given if the land is not clean, or on heavy land, whilst on lighter 
soils, or loams, a catch-crop of turnips can usually be obtained. 
Thus the writer on one occasion weighed 15 tons of turnips 
(tops and roots together) after a silage crop, whilst a field of 
lightish loam near Lowestoft has been cropped according to the 
following rotation, since 1915. 

1st year — tares and oats for silage, followed by turnips. 

2nd year — barley, followed by tares and oats sown in autumn. 

In this way three crops have been obtained every two years, 
with the exception of 1921, when the turnip crop failed owing 
to drought. 

No opportunity has occurred of conducting silage-mixture 
trials on light land in Suffolk, hut good silage has been made 
from rye and tares on land of this character. Mixtures con- 
taining rye, however, are not very popular amongst Suffolk 
farmers who chaff the green stuff — the rye gets too old and 
is difficult to cut up with certain types of chaffers and blowers 
— those in which the knives revolve rather on the lawn-mower 
principle. 

Experiments in Essex were conducted at Bradfield Hall, 
Manningtree, and for particulars of the results obtained the 
writer is indebted to Mr. R. M. Wilson, B.Sc., and Mr. H. M. 
McCreath, B.Sc. The soil at Bradfield HaU is a light loam, 
very different in character from that of the Suffolk heavy clays. 
The results ar5 particularly valuable on that account. 

The mixtures tried were in most cases identical with those 
sown in Suffolk in the autumn of 1920. The best individual 
mixture at Bradfield Hail, both from the point of view of tons 
per acre and food units per acre, was one consisting of | bushel 
rye and 2 bushels tares. The rye seems to hold up the tares 
better than other cereals, and consequently a longer growth of 
the tares is obtained. One bushel of rye included in the mixture, 
with 2 bushels of tares at this centre seemed to be too heavy a 
seeding of rye, and a consequent choking out of some of the 
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tares resulted. From this centre’s results, also, wheat appears 
to be inferior to either rye or oats as an ingredient in a forage 
mixture. 

Experiments with various tares mixtures have also been 
conducted at the Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture, Oaklands, 
St. Albans. Mr. R. Rae, the Vice- Principal, states in his report 
that of four mixtures tried the heaviest yield obtained, 10 J 
tons per acre,*wa8 given by 2 bushels tares, ^ bushel oats and 
^ bushel rye. He, however, does not consider that rye is a 
suitable ingredient for a silage mixture on the soil at the Insti- 
tute, as it is ready for cutting before the other components of 
the mixture are at tLieir maximum. The inclusion of beans in 
the mixture was found to improve the yield by more efficiently 
holding up the tares. 

When the rather incomplete experiments available are 
considered in the light of much practical experience gained on 
the subject, upon a large number of farms, general conclusions 
as to tares mixtures suitable for heavy land may be arrived at 
with a fair degree of certainty. On the whole, upon land in 
a high state of fertility, where the crop is likely to go down, a 
mixture of 1 bushel of tares, 1 bushel of beans and 1 bushel 
of winter oats per acre has much to recommend it. A smaller 
proportion of beans and a larger proportion of tares will make 
the crop more likely to go down, but may be adop^d by those 
who do not like bean silage. 

On poorer heavy land a similar mixture may be adopted, 
or if preferred, the oats and beans may be reduced in quantity 
and 2 bushels of tares, | bushel of winter beans and J bushel 
of oats sown per acre. This mixture has the advantage that 
most of the plants present are of the leguminous family and hence 
it tends to enrich the land in nitrogen. On poor land, where a 
very heavy crop is not probable, a larger proportion of tares 
can be included in the mixture than on good land, where the 
crop is very likely to go down. 

On light land a mixture of 2 bushels of tares and ^ bushel 
of rye per acre appears to be very suitable, but where rye is 
used, the crop must be cut fairly early, especially if a silage 
cutter with knives of the “ lawn mower ” typo is*" used. Where 
the cutter used is of a type s imil ar to the ordinary British chaff- 
cutter, a clearer cut is obtained, and the rye is more easily 
cut up. Where the crop is ensiled in a long state, a good pro- 
portion of rye does not matter so much. 

Other crops which have been found more or less suitable 
for silage under British and Irish conditions : — 

Beans alone . — Beans are quite commonly used in silage mix- 
tures with tares and oats, but they have not often been used 
alone for silage purposes. A crop of beans was, however, made 
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into silage in a trench silo near Ardee and good silage resulted. 
Beans, being leguminous plants, would undoubtedly result in a 
silage containing a larger proportion of albuminoids. It may 
be mentioned, bowcTer, that it is considered by some that beans 
are not so palatable to stock as most other silage crops, and the 
precise value of beans alone as a silage crop is not fully known. 
Spring-sown beans are frequently affected by aphides or black 
“ smother ” fly, and when a bad attack occurs, the crop is 
often a complete failure from the point of view of corn produc- 
tion. It may be suggested that when a farmer finds his beans 
are badly affected by aphides, one of the best things tliat he 
could do would be to cut the whole crop and make it into silage, 
ploughing the land up immediately after. He would thus have 
a considerable bulk of valuable stock food, and would prevent 
his land from becoming full of rubbish. 

It is worthy of note that as the ultimate object of many 
corn crops, such as beans, feeding peas, etc., is stock feed, it 
may prove an advantage to turn these crops into silage under 
certain circumstances, instead of allowing them to ripen the 
corn. When corn is ripened, one portion of the crop, the grain, 
becomes very digestible to stock, whereas another portion, the 
straw, especially in the case of beans, becomes indigestible, and 
is used principally for litter. It may sometimes happen that a 
larger quantity of actual digestible food for stock would be 
secured by making the crop into silage, than by allowing it to 
ripen. 

Beans and Tares . — The question of tare mixtures has already 
been considered. There can be no doubt whatever that a mix- 
ture of beans with a few tares might be made ; which would 
be suitable for silage, and which would stand up and make an 
excellent smother crop. 

Beans and Peas , — ^Thc writer has not had an opportunity of 
trying such a mixture for silage purposes, but there seems every 
reason to believe that it would be suitable, and in certain sea- 
sons it should prove a very productive spring- sown crop, yielding 
a heavy weight of green material per acre. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that seed mixture 
consisting of— » 

10 stones of beans 
3 stones of vetches 
3 stones of peas and 

6 stones of oats per statute acre has been found suitable by 
Professor J. P. Drew,^ at the Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevln, Dublin, and the silage resulting gave good results 

^Journal o/ the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
Jor Ireland, August, 1923 . 
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when fed to stock. This mixture stands up well and may be 
cut with the binder. A somewhat similar mixture, i.e. 3 bushelg 
of beans, J to 1 bushel of tares, J bushel of peas and 2 bushels of 
oats (sown in spring) has been successfully used by Mr. Jas. 
Cniickshank, of Cruden Bay, Aberdeen.^ The large quantity of 
seed used per acre under Irish and Scottish conditions is rather 
surprising to English readers. 

Peas and ,Oats . — Excellent silage has been made on two 
Suffolk farms from mixtures of peas and oats, and there can be 
no doubt that such mixtures are quite well suited for silage 
purposes. The analyses of samples of this silage is given at 
the end of this article. In order to secure the maximum crop, 
suitable varieties of peas and oats must be chosen. Of the 
varieties of peas in common cultivation the Maple or Partridge 
pea seems to be most suitable. It is a iong-strawed variety, 
and is rather late in ripening. The variety known as Black, 
eyed Susan is also fairly long in the straw and fairly suitable, 
but the Norfolk Early Dun pea is too short in the straw to 
produce enough green stuff. 

As far as spring oats are concerned the grain-producing 
varieties such as Abundance, which are commonly grown in 
most parts of England, do not produce enough straw. Thej 
also have comparatively small capacity for tillering. Mr. J. C, 
Brown has found that for soiling, a local variety grown in Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
known as Dunn’s oat, is most suitable. Failing this he recom'- 
mends Clcmrotheray, Blainslie, Sandy or Welsh grey oats. The 
Potato oat, which is so extensively grown in Scotland, also 
produces far more straw than the kinds commonly grown in 
England. There can be no doubt that any variety of oats oi 
peas found to be suited for soiling will also be suited for sdage. 
Mr. Brown suggested a mixture of 2 bushels of oats and 1 bushel 
of peas as the best proportions for sowing in early spring. In 
many parts of England the success of crops of this type depends 
largely upon whether they can be sown very early in the season 
—January or February. If they are sown late the oats will 
probably be attacked by Frit fly. 

Lucerne . — In those parts of England where luteme will grow, 
it must be regarded as one of our best silage plants, either when 
grown alone, or in combination with rye-grass or cocksfoot. 

It may usually be cut three times in the season, the total 
green stuff obtained from the three cuts weighing probably 
20 tons per acre. This crop is obtained with very little ex- 
penditure on manure, and as a “ plant ” of lucerne usually lasts 
six or seven years, the cost of the seed, divided over this period 
of years, is very small. Lucerne silage has been made by quite 
' Scottish JouTTuil of AgricuUuref January, 1921, 
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a number of Suffolk farmers, and the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it many times. 

Possibly lucerne silage is not q^uite so good as a first-class 
sample of oats and tares silage, but it is satisfactory. 

It is very important to place lucerne in the silo whilst young 
and green. If allowed to become old and stalky, inferior silage 
results. 

Clover, and Clover and Rye-grass mixed, — Clov^, either alone 
or mixed with grasses, makes excellent silage. Usually, how- 
ever, it is better to make the first crop into hay, as is generally 
done in all parts of England. Jhe crop is fit to cut jn Juno 
or early in July, when there is a better opportunity to make 
bay, as a rule, than at any other time of the year. The second 
crop of clover, however, is in a different position altogether. 
En the Midlands and North of England, it is not usually fit to 
But until the first week in September, and in a wet season not 
until late in' September. As a result, the second crop of clover 
bay often gets damaged, and comes out of the stack mouldy.” 
The dews also, at that season of the year, often remain on the 
crop until midday, so that even in fine weather it is a very 
difficult matter to get it dry enough for carting. Under these 
circumstances it is a most useful plan to make second- crop 
clover or clover and rye-grass into silage. With clover and 
rye-grass, as with lucerne, it is most important not to allow the 
crop to become ripe and dry before placing in the silo, or mouldy 
silage and waste will result. 

Maize . — ^Maize is grown as a fodder crop with considerable 
success in the southern and south-eastern counties of England. 
It is usually fed green to cattle, but it may be made into silage, 
fn America maize is the most important silage crop, but in this 
country the varieties grown do not reach a sufficient degree of 
maturity to make the highest quahty of silage, and considerable 
loss of sap due to the succulence of the crop is apt to result, 
unless special precautions are taken to prevent drainage, or the 
maize is allowed to lose some moisture by drying, before placing 
in the silo. This difficulty might be prevented by the intro- 
duction of more suitable varieties. The suggestion has been 
made that some of the excess of moisture present in the maize 
might be absorbed by mixing it in the silo with second-cut 
clover which had been cut two or three days, or even with 
chaffed straw. It is also an advantage to allow the maize to 
remain in shocks, in the field, for a few days, before chaffing. 

Although there is considerable loss of weight in making 
maize silage, yet several farmers in the Eastern counties have 
of late years made considerable quantities of it, and have used 
it successfully with dairy cows and with sheep. On certain 
soils and in certain districts maize gives a heavier yield of green 
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material than any other crop, hence it may be sound practice 
to grow it for silage, in spite of the rather heavy loss that takes 
place in the process of ensilage. 

As will be seen from the analysis given later, maize silage 
as made in England more nearly resembles mangolds in com- 
position than any other kind of silage of which analyses are 
available, with the exception of Sunflower, which it closely 
resembles. 

Of the value of maize silage as a food for stock, there can 
be no doubt. It has been fed not only to cows, but also very 
successfully to sheep. Thus, „ of the prizes awarded by the 
Suffolk Agricultural . Association in 1923, to shepherds who 
reared, from not less than 200 ewes, the greatest number of 
lambs with the smallest loss of ewes, the first prize was awarded 
in respect of a flock which received roughly J peck of maize silage 
per head daily in addition to turnips during the winter 1922-3. It 
is customary to commence trough -feeding breeding ewes about 
Christmas time, but as this flock was receiving silage, trough- 
feeding was not commenced until the second week in February. 
The third prize in the same competition was awarded in respect 
of another flock which also received a Uberal allowance of maize 
silage during the winter. 

Sunflowers . — Sunflower silage has been made to a limited 
extent in Great ’Britain. At the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, Kent, seed was sown at the rate of 14 lb. 
per acre in June and yielded, when cut in September, about 
20 tons of green material. At Cambridge University Farm 
sunflower silage was made in 1921, and the results with 
analyses, etc., were reported upon by Messrs. Amos & Wood- 
man in the Journal of Agricultural Science, April, 1923. In 
1920, a few acres of sunflower were grown for silage at Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk. The seed was sown in April at the rate of 
7 lb. per acre, in rows, hke mangolds. When cut on August 25, 
20 to 25 tons of green stuff per acre were obtained. The crop 
was made into silage and was fed to cows during the winter 
at the rate of two-thirds of a bushel per day, with other foods, 
and satisfactory results were obtained. Since then sunflower 
silage has generally been made at Woodbridge, At Bibury, also, 
in Gloucestershire, an acre of sunflowers was grovm from 7 lb. 
of seed on light shallow soil. An enormous crop was grown, 
and horses, pigs and store cattle aU seemed to hke the silage. 
Very favourable reports, too, have been received from the United 
States and Canada upon sunflowers as a silage crop. 

It would appear from the information available that sun- 
flowers are well worth a further trial in Great Britain as a silage 
and forage crop. It seems Ifliely that they would thrive m 
districts which are too cold for maize. They also appear to 
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be a suitable crop for dry districts. It is worthy of note that 
mn flower seed usually costs very much less per acre than does 
1 seeding of maize. 

Lupins and Buckwheat . — These two crops seem rather pro- 
aiising for silage purposes, on very light land, as both will grow 
^uite well on almost pure sand. Lupins are extensively grown 
,n Suffolk for folding with sheep, and a mixture of lupins and 
buckwheat has also been found suitable for this purpose. Lupins 
are, however, somewhat poisonous and care must be used in 
feeding. Lupins alone have been made into silage on a small 
3 cale at Woodbridge, and it was found that sheep would cat 
the resulting material. 

Grass . — Li an average season there carf be very little doubt 
}hat meadow grass is better made into hay than silage, especially 
n the drier parts of England. In such districts it is rather 
lifficult to justify the laying aside of meadows for silage pur- 
poses, in view of the comparatively small yield of green grass 
)htainable per acre, when compared with arable land crops such 
IS various tare mixtures and lucerne. In the moister districts 
jf England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland much heavier yields 
ff grass per acre may be obtained with suitable manuring on 
nany, if not most soils, whilst the weather is also damper, and 
this makes the work of haymaking more trying and risky. 
[Jnder these circumstances meadow grass may very well be made 
nto silage. The quality of silage resulting is excellent, whether 
made in towers, trenches or stacks. In all probability meadow 
^rass is more easily made into stack silage than is any other 
jrop, as its close nature renders it possible to consolidate the 
sides and so keep out the air more easily than in the case of a 
more open material. 

Inferior grass may be made into silage, and when this is the 
jase it may be eaten more readily by stock than in its original 
state, or when made into hay. Thus in 1922, Mr. J. W. Rickeard 
)f Scots Hall, Westleton, Suffolk, who occupies a large area of 
marsh grassland, made some “ skimmings ” into silage in a 
French. These “ skimmings ” are inferior grass which the stock 
R^ill not eat when grazing the land, but which have to be removed 
in order to prevent the pasture deteriorating. In the usual way 
they are cut ahd made into hay which is used for litter. Mr. 
Rickeard found that wher; made into silage store stock ate the 
silage quite well. It is not suggested that one can expect in- 
‘erior grass to make good silage, but in this case the mixture 
ivas evidently more palatable as silage than in the form of either 
?rass or hay. 

It is evident from an examination of the subject that the 
British farmer has at his disposal quite a number of crops suit- 
able for silage. Information upon the subject of the making of 
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silage under British conditions is gradually being acquired and 
disseminated. And when the economic aspects of the subject 
have been considered as fully as the technical problems, it may 
be expected that silage farming will prove of real benefit to the 
agriculture of this country and that it will help to keep the 
land under cultivation in the very difficult times through which 
the industry is passing. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Messrs. C. C. Smith, E. Ered Gooding, H. Smith -Rewse, 
and J. Hepburn, who have conducted experiments with silage 
mixtures on their farms, and to many others who have contri- 
buted valuable information on the subject. 

A. W. Oldershaw. 

County Hall, 

Ipswich. 


ANALYSES OF SILAGE. 



(1) 

(2) 
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(4) 
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(6) 
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Oats 
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Oats 

Oats 

Rye 
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Moisture 
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Extract . 

1-85 

•07 ! 
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2-68 
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1-68 
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Mr. Postans, 
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Mr. C. C. 

Mr. H. Fiske, 

Mr. H. Flake, 
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loud, Esq,, 
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Lodge, Sax- 
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Felixstowe. 

Ipswich. 

Ipswich, 

Norwicli 
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(East Ang- 
lian Insti- 
tute of Ag- 
riculture) 
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(School of 
Agricol- 
tuie) 

Cambridge 

Chelmsford 

Chelmsford 

Chelmsfc:: 

Type of Silo 

Cylindrical 

Trench or 

Cylindrical 

Cylindrical 

Cylindrical 

Trench o 


Concrete 

pit (made 
in very dry 
weather 
hut water 
added) 

Stave 

Stave 

Stave 

Pit 

Date of An- 

Mar. 25, 1919 

Feb., 1923 



Itfar. 25, 1919 

i 

Mar. 25, 1919 

Feb. 16, 19? 

alysis 1 
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; 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 
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Peas and 

Lucerne 

Second-crop ■ Clover and 
Clover, Mca-l Eye Grass 

Second-crop 

’ riaking 

Oats 

Oats 


Clover with 

1 Silage 
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some Rye- 




and Maize 
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Cocksfoot 



72-00 

72-45 

62-37 
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)r Ether 

1-41 

1-84 

0-98 

1-30 

1-05 

1-59 


2-90 

4-03 

4-81 

4-80 

S-40 

3-38 

jhydrates 

U'lO 

13-37 

17-1)8 

U'53 

5-28 

9-14 

7-47 

0-39 

11-88 

10-41 

6-46 

6-28 


2-12 

1-92 

2-80 

3-90 

2-40 
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Miss Gillett, 
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Mr. P. Good- 
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ing, 
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dershaw, 
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X of 
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Chelmsford i 

Cambridge 

Chelmsford 

Chelmsford 

; Chelmsford 

Cambridge 

of Silo 

Cylindrical' 

End of 

Cylindrical 

Rectangular 

Trench or 

Trench or 


concrete 

Barn 

Stave 

concrete ! 

1 Pit 

j Pit 




(wooden) 

(old type) 

1 

! 

of An- 
sis 


Mar. 5, 1923 

April 16,1919 

jMar. 29, 1919 

Jan. 18, 1920 Jan, 19, 1928 

1 



(1.3) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 
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Lupins 

Lupins and 

Marsh Grass 

Maize and 

Sunflower 

Maize 

making 

»ge 

Buckwlieat 


Sunflower 




lure 

83-46 

80-87 

71-30 

79-40 
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84-85 

)r Ether 
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1-25 

1-53 

1-64 

1-07 

•67 ' 

0-57 

ininoids 

3-15 

■ 3-46 

3-96 

2-47 

1-59 

2-19 

pliydrates 

4-13 

6-23 

11-93 

8-07 

7-75 

6-31 

5-94 

6-48 

8-40 

6-77 

4-83 

4-48 


2-07 

1-43 

2-77 

1-32 

2-23 

1-60 

5 and Ad- 


Sir George 

Mr. Rickeard 

Mr. F. Smith, 

Mr, F. Smith, 

Mr. F. Smith, 
Woodbridge 

IBS of 


Manners, 

Woodbridge 

Soots Hall, 

Woodbridge 

Woodbridge 

rmer 


Westleton 




le of 

alysis 

Chelmsford 

Cambridge : 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 


of Silo i 



Trench or 

Cylindrical 

Cylindrical 

Cylindrical 




Pit 

Stave 

Stave 

Stave 





(wooden) 

(wooden) 
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of An- 

Feb. 16, 1920 


Feb., 1923 




ais 

1 



Mar. 5, 1923 

Nov. 22, 1921 



OTE.--The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the School of Agriculture, Cam- 
e, and to the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford, for tfie analyses giveti In this 
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THE SILAGE CONTENT OF TOWER SILO? 
AND SILAGE CLAMPS. 
Introduction. 

With tlie rapid development of ensilage in this country, 5 
knowledge of how to calculate with some degree of accuract 
the quantity of silage contained in any silo becomes more anii 
more important. The information is required by every farme: 
who contemplates the erection of a silo so that he may calcu. 
late what size to construct. It is required by every farms 
who makes silage when calculating his stock-feeding programme 
at the beginning of each winter ; and it is required at ever 
farm valuation whieh includes silage. Indeed, numerous valueii 
have already consulted me upon this matter. 

A good deal of information relating to experience in ti^ 
early ’eighties is given in a book publishSl by The Field, entitld 
Sihs for British Fodder Crops. This book contains the experi 
ences of numerous silage makers of those days from whid 
the following are extracted ; Mr. C. G. Johnson with gras 
silage, using a lever press in a silo 22 ft. deep and takin g tie 
sample 6 ft. from the bottom, obtained a density of 60 lb. pe? 
cubic ft. ; this is the highest density record^. The othei 
extreme is that, recorded on page 332, from a pit silo belonginj 
to Mr. W. Brougham, Culdulthal House, Inverness ; this silage^ 
also of grass, was covered by boards, then weighted with 2 i. 
of clay. When opened the top was found to weigh only 28 li. 
per cubic ft., the middle 301 bottom 34 lb. Os 

page 91 it is stated that M. Goffort, a Frenchman who wasi 
silage pioneer of those days, had shown that his silage, “ wd 
compacted under heavy pr^sure,” weighed rather over 500 kilo 
grammes per cubic metre, which is equivalent to about 50 h 
per cubic ft. Lastly the author, in summing up the matter, 
accepts a mean of 50 cubic ft. of silo capacity to be equivalent 
to 1 ton of 2,240 lb. of silage ; this means that I cubic ft. ol 
silage weighs 44-8 lb. 

It must, however, be remembered that the silos used fa 
silage at this period were different from the tail cylindrical sil( 
of the present day. 

Bailey,^ an American farmer, writing of maize silage in 1881 
states that a cubic foot of silage weighs 40 to 50 lb. 

In Modem Silage Methods^- a book which gives much vah 
able information about silage, and is widely circulated in thf 
United States, it is stated : “ Com (maize) silage will weigl 
from 30 lb. or le.ss to toward 50 lb. per cubic ft., according h 

^ The Book oj Enailage,, John M. Bailey. Orange Judd Co. 

® Modern Silage Methods, published by the Silver Manufacturing Co 
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e depth in the sUo from which it is taken, and the amount 
moisture which it contains. We may take 40 lb. as an average 
?ight of a cubic ft. of com silage.” This also draws attention 
the fact that the weight per cubic ft. will vary with the 
count of water in the silage, the depth of silage, the manner 
filling, the character of the crop, and also the diameter of 
e silo. 

King gives a table stating the computed weight of maize 
age at different depths from 1 to 36 ft., from which the 
llowing are extracted ^ : 


Depth of Silage 
ft.. 

1 to 4 . 




Weight of Silage 
• per cubic ft. 
lb. 

. 21-2 

5 „ 

8 . 




. 27-75 

9 „ 

12 . 




. 33-75 

13 „ 

16 . 




. 39-3 

17 „ 

20 . 




. 44-4 

21 „ 

24 . 




. 49-0 

25 „ 

28 . 




. 531 

29 „ 

32 . 




. 56-8 

33 „ 

36 . 




. 59-9 


I King also recognises that the weight of silage per cubic ft. 
[influenced by the percentage of water contained, as well as 
\ the height and diameter of the silo, explaining that in a 
|o of small diameter the friction of the walls has a greater 
|ect in preventing the settling of the silage. 

I It will be noticed that in none of the references quoted has 
jy attempt been made to eliminate the most potent factor in 
[using variation in weight per cubic ft. of silage, namely, the 
jrcentage of water contained. Now this percentage of water 
f silage may vary from as little as 60 to as much as 80 per 
kit ; in the former case 100 lb. of silage will contain 40 lb. of 
|y food, in the latter only 20 lb. It is therefore obvious that 
lantities of silage expressed in weight without reference to the 
ucentage of dry matter may be misleading. In all the estima- 
bns made for this paper, therefore, the percentage of dry 
atter as well as the weight of silage were obtained. From 
[is has been calculated the dry weight of silage, and from this 
^ain the weight which the silage would have possessed if 
had been associated with the average quantity of water 
mtained in silage ; this approximates closely to 70 per cent, 
ich silage containing 30 per cent of dry silage has, for the 
irposes of this paper, been called “ standard ” silage. For 
irposes of valuation such “ standard ” silage may beregarded 
i possessing a value approximately equal to onc-third its 
tight of hay, if one regards the dry matter in each food as 
mng an equal value. 

^ Fhysics of Agriculture, King. 
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Silage in Tower Silos. 

Method of Investigation , — All the observations in 
paper which refer to silage in tower silos were made in 5 
wooden stave silo situated on the University Farm at Can. 
bridge. This silo measures 30 ft. high by 12 ft. in diameter 
The floor is composed of a concrete basin in the centre of whicl 
is a drain. The concrete wail to the basin is 14 in. high anj 
12 in. thick. The wooden staves forming the wall are embedded 
upon the centre of this concrete wall. Thus, below the foot i 
the wooden staves, the concrete wall juts into the silo likej 
shoulder instead of being quite “ flush ” with them. The in 
portance of this point will be seen later in cor^idering the pact 
ing of the silo within this concrete basin. 

The method adopted has been to weigh out from the silc 
the entire quantity of silage used for feeding day by day. Tt( 
height of the top of the silage was carefully measured befoK 
the weighings commenced and again at the end of each setol 
weighings. Care was taken to keep the surface of the siiag{ 
levd, especially when a measurement of the height was to k 
taken. In any case, such measurements are difficult to maks 
with accuracy, so to keep the experimental error due to this cauK 
as low as possible consecutive measurements were only recordec 
after 3 ft. or more silage had been taken from the silo. Sample: 
of the sflage, as weight, were taken once a week and sent dom 
to the laboratory for the determinations of percentage of di] 
weight. 

In two years, 1919-1920 and 1922-1923, the whole conteife 
of the silo was weighed out in this way. In 1921-1922 tf> 
sections only of the silage were so weighed. 

1919-1920 Experiment . — The crop used this season wasi 
spring-sown crop of oats and tares, planted at the rate of L 
bushels of tares and 1| bushels of oats per acre. Cutting com 
menced on August 4, when the crop was fairly mature, the oat 
just passing out of “milk,” and the tare seeds beginning I 
dent the pods. Filling commenced on August 5 with the cro 
cut the previous day, and, in fact, all the crop except the la 
load was cut and “ wilted ” or dried for 24 hours or more befc 
being carted to the silo. The drain in the feilo was blocks 
with clay before filling commenced to prevent drainage, but i 
view of the drying of the crop before carting little sap wouli 
have been drained from the silo this season in any case. Fill in, 
proceeded very rapidly, and at the end of the third day the sil 
was filled 18 in. above the top to a height of 31 ft. 6 in. Ho^^ 
ever, by the following morning the silage had settled, and spac 
was found for six more loads, when the level of the silage agai 
reached 31 ft. 6 in. Filling was thus completed within 4 dayf 

On August 9, and at frequent intervals until August 24, th 
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rface was well trampled, by which latter date the level of the 
5 of the silage was 25 ft. 6 in. On October 24, when the silo 
[s opened, it was found that the level had sunk still further 
24 ft. 2 in., representing a settlement of no less than 7 ft. 4 in. 
im the time when filling was completed. 

When opened it was found that there was 5 in. of spoilt 
age on top, leaving 23 ft. 9 in. of good silage. The silage was 
ed continuously until June 7, when the silo was empty, 
ble I gives the results, but does not take account of the spoilt 
age on the top. 


Table I.— 1919-1920. • 



Weight per 

Average per 

Weight per 

Weight per 

Depth of 

cubic ft. 

cent, dry 

cubic ft. 

cubic ft. 

Silage 

Silage as 

weight in 

dry matter 

of “ Stan- 


removed 

Silage 

In Silage 

dard " Silage 

to 4 ft 

20-7 lb. 

37-4 

7*76 ib. 

25*9 lb. 

„ 8 „ . . . . 

25-9 „ 

31-0 

8-03 „ 

26*8 „ 

„ 12 „ . . . . 

25*9 „ 

31-9 

8*26 „ 

27-5 „ 

„ 16 

28'4 

31*4 

9*92 „ 

29*7 „ 

, „ 20 

33-3 „ 

27*2 

9*06 „ 

30-2 „ 

,, 23 ft. 9 in. . . 

33-8 „ 

24*8 

8-30 „ 

27*9 „ 

rerage 

28-0 „ 

30*6 

8* 4 „ 

28*0 „ 


The first three columns in the table are self-explanatory, 
ilumn 4 is the calculated amount of dry matter per cubic ft. 
i obtained by drying in a water bath at 100'^ C, but no attempt 
Ls been made to correct for volatile products other than water 
Bt in drying, because these are insignificant in amount. Column 5 
calculated to express the weight of silage per cubic ft. assum- 
g it had contained 30 per cent of dry silage, and represents, 
lerefore, the weight of “ standard silage defined earlier in 
Le paper as containing 70 per cent of water. 

A study of column 3, giving the average percentage of dry 
after in each 4-ft. layer of silage, shows great variation from 
much as 37*4 per cent, in the top layer to as little as 24*8 
r cent, in the bottom ; this indicates that the weight per 
bic ft. as recorded in column 2 by itself expresses an erroneous 
mparison "between the quantities of food contained in each 
y^er of silage. 

Column 4, which gives the weight of dry silage, does give 
true comparison of the quantities of food contained in each 
yer, and shows that there is a steady increase in each layer 
3m the top to the fifth layer, from 7*76 lb. dry silage per cubic ft. 
9-06 lb. in the fifth layer. The lowest layer of silage doesiiot 
ow the same increase, probably on account of the peculiar 
»nstruction of the wall at the bottom of the silo ; the con- 
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Crete shoulder at a height of 14 in, projecting 4 or 5 in. into 
the centre of the silo beyond the stave walls naturally preventing 
close packing at the bottom of the silo. 

Column 5, “ standard ” silage, shows similar features to 
column 4, and shows that the weight per cubic ft. of “ standard ” 
silage containing 30 per cent, dry matter varied between 25-9 lb. 
in the top 4-ft. layer and 30*2 lb. per cubic ft. in the fifth layer. 
These figures are on the low side, partly because the silo was 
filled very rapidly and without much time for fermentation and 
settling, but mainly because the crop was fairly mature and 
allowed to “wilt” and dry^ before being ensiled. 

The quantity of good silage contained in the silo this season 
has been calculated from the above figures to be equivalent to 
33 J tons of “ standard ” silage. It must, however, be recog. 
nised that, at the time of using, the silo was only four- fifths 
full, and had the filling been more protracted, or had a second 
filling been superimposed at a later date (as is sometimes the 
case in practice), the amount of silage held by the silo would 
have been considerably increased. 

1922-1923 Experiment . — In this year the silo was filled with 
an autumn-seeded mixture of oats, beans and tares in the pro- 
portion of 2 parts oats, 1 part beans, and 1 part tares at the 
rate of 3 bushels per acre. The crop was a one, and was 
ensiled at a comparatively early stage of maturity, cutting 
commencing on June 22. At this date the oats were barely in 
milk, the tare pods were only 1 to 2 in. long, though the beans 
were well podded with seeds half -grown. The weather previous 
to cutting had been very dry, but during cutting and filling 
there were frequent light showers. The crop was ensiled soon 
after cutting, either the same day as cut or next-day morning. The 
time occupied in filling the silo lasted intermittently from June 22 
to July 1, a period of ten days. On the last day the silo was 
filled to a level of 29 ft. 6 in. Thereafter for a period of a fort- 
night the silage was frequently trampled. The longer period of 
filling associated with the more succulent and moist condition 
of the crop naturally led to denser packing of the silage, and 
in the interval between completion of filling on July 1, when 
the level of silage was 29 ft. 6 in., and the commencement of 
using on November 3, when the level of the silage was 24 ft. 3 in., 
the silage had only settled 5 ft, 3 in. as compared with a settle- 
ment of 7 ft. 4 in. in 1919-1920. This shows that an extended 
period of filling, together with a more succulent crop, results in 
better use of the capacity of the silo. On opening the silo, 
there was found to be 9 in. of spoilt silage on top, thus leaving 
23 ft. 6 in. of good silage. 

The drain in the floor of the silo was kept open this season, 
and, in fact, 1,204 gallons of silage juice were squeezed out and 
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measured as drainage. This large amount of drainage was due 
to the succulent condition of the ensiled crop, and represents 
a considerable wastage of food material. 

Table II gives the results obtained in similar form to Table I, 
except that each layer represents a depth of 3 ft. instead of 
itt. 

Table IL— 1922-1923. 



Depth of 

Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
Silage aa 
removed 

Average per 
cent, dry 
matter in 
* Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
dry matter 
in Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
of “ Stan- 
dard " Silage 

0 to 

3 ft 

27’5 lb. 

33-1 

9-1 lb. 

30-3 lb. 

3 H 

6 „ . . . . 

35-7 „ 

333 

11-9 „ 

39-7 „ 

6 „ 

9 „ . . . . 

42-4 „ 

27-9 

11-9 „ 

39-7 „ 

9 

12 

50-5 „ 

29-4 

14-9 „ 

49-7 

12 „ 

15 

50-3 „ 

27-9 

14-0 „ 

46-7 „ 

15 „ 

18 „ .... 

60*5 „ 

27-9 

14‘0 „ 

46-7 „ 

18 „ 

21 „ . . . . 

56-7 „ 

27-6 

15-6 „ 

52-0 „ 

21 » 

23 ft. 6 in. . . 

40-5 „ 

26-2 

10-6 „ 

35'3 „ 

Average 

44-2 „ 

29-2 

12-8 „ 

42-6 „ 


Table II shows some points of similarity to Table I in that 
the variations in percentage of dry matter in the silage at dif- 
ferent levels are considerable,' and that columns 4 and 5, giving 
the weight per cubic ft. of dry silage and of “ standard ” silage, 
show a progressive increase from above downwards except in 
the case of the lowest layer, where the concrete shoulder inter- 
feres with consolidation, but the actual weights per cubic ft. of 
silage, whether natural, dry, or “ standard,” are markedly 
different. The average weights per cubic ft. of silage as weighed 
from the silo amounted to 44-2 lb. and of “ standard ” silage 
to 42-5 lb., and compare very favourably with the corresponding 
figures of 28 lb. and 28*6 lb. obtained in 1919-1920. They 
show that the quantity of food contained per cubic ft. has been 
increased by almost 50 per cent, under the altered conditions 
of filling. The former may be regarded as typical of loosely- 
packed silage, tb^e latter of silage rather more than normally 
closely packed. The total quantity of good silage calculated 
aa “ standard ” silage contained in the silo this season amounted 
to 50J tons, a quantity again which is almost 50 per cent, greater 
than that of 1919-1920 and due to better conditions of packing. 

It is perhaps interesting to comment in passing that the 
average per cent, of dry matter in the silage in both years 
approximates very closely to the percentage adopted for “ stan- 
dard ” silage, beii^ 30-6 in 1919-1920 and 29-2 in 1922-1923, 
though the variation in different layers is as wide as 24-8 per 
cent, in the bottom layer to 37*4 in the earlier year. 
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1921-1922 Experiment.— In 1921-1922 it was found possible 
only to weigh out from the silo two sections of 3 ft. each. In 
this year the crop consisted of autumn- planted oats and tares 
grown in the dry season of 1921 ; the crop was cut at an early 
stage of maturity, the tares being in full flower and the oats 
just in milk. Cutting and filling were carried through very 
rapidly between June 21 and 23 inclusive. The crop was en- 
siled as soon after cutting as possible so that “wiltmg” was 
reduced to a minimum. 


Table III. 


Depth of 

Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
Silage as 
removed 

Average per 
cent, dry 

1 matter in 
Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 1 
dry matter 
In Silage. 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
of " Stan- 
dard ” Silag 

6 to 9 ft 

34*3 lb. 

33-5 

11*5 lb. 

38*3 lb. 

15 „ 18 „ . . . . 

46 0 „ 

31*6 

14-5 „ 

48*3 „ 

Average 

! 

40*1 „ i 

32-5 

13 0 „ 

44-3 „ 


It will be seen that the figures shown in Table III approxi- 
mate closely with those given in Table II for silage at corre- 
sponding levels ; thus the silage at 6 to 9 ft. contains 38*3 lb, 
per cubic ft. of “ standard ” silage compared with 39*7 in Table II, 
and at 15 ft. to 18 ft. contains 48-3 lb. compared with 46-7 lb. 
The close agreement between th^e figures for 1921-1922 and 
1922-1923 indicates that close packing of the final product is 
probably associated more closely with succulent nature of the 
crop, which character was common to both seasons rather than 
to duration of filling, for in 1921-1922 filling lasted only 3 
days. Probably duration of filling influences the quantity of 
crop that can be crammed into the silo rather than the weight 
per cubic ft. after setthng has finished. Unfortunately no 
record was taken this season of the amount of settling which 
occurred, but I have records of other and larger silos in which 
fillin g lasted 3 to 4 weeks, and the settlings after fifling were 
less than 4 ft. 

CoNCLtrsioNS IN Reference to Silage in Tower Silos. 

1. That the weight of sfiage without reference to the per- 
centage of dry matter contained does not give a reliable indica- 
tion of food value. Estimates of quantities of silage should be 
stated either as dry sfiage or a standard ” silage containing 
30 per cent, of dry matter, which approximates closely to the 
composition of average sfiage. 

2, That the state of maturity of the crop, as well as tht 
dryness of the crop occasioned by wilting or other causes, art 
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juportant factors in determining the density of silage. Crops 
’ut in a state of early maturity without “ wilting ” settle much 
Dore compactly in the silo, and thus enable the silo to contain 
nuch greater quantities of food. 

3. That too rapid filling of the silo, especially with mature 
;rops, gives insufficient time for fermentation and settling in the 
dlo, and so leads to wasteful use of the accommodation for 
storage in a silo. 

4. That the density of silage in a silo increases with the 
lepth of the silage. 

5. In estimating the contents of a silo consideration should 
)e given to all these points. The results so far obtained indi- 
>ate that the density of the top 10 ft. of silage varies between 
>5 lb. of "standard” silage for loosely compacted silage to 
15 or 40 lb. of " standard ” silage when closely compacted, 
ind that in the second 10 ft. of silage the figures vary between 
JO lb. of “ standard ” silago when loosely compacted to 45 or 
)0 lb. when closely compacted. 

No evidence has been obtained at depths greater than those 
nentioned, but it is reasonable to suppose that some increase 
n density would be obtained beyond the figures mentioned for 
he second 10 ft. 


Clamp Silage. 

The cases about to be described of clamp silage refer to 
ilage made generally in the fields in which the green crop was 
^own. Preparation was first made for the clamp by excavating 
i rectangular pit to a depth of 18 to 30 in. The green crop 
vas carted into the pit and the clamp constructed just as a 
Irawn-over dung-heap is made. Finally the earth excavated 
rom the pit was thrown on the top of the clamp to consolidate 
md compress the whole, the depth of earth, except where 
jtherwise stated, being about a foot thick. 

Method . — The method adopts in estimating the density of 
ilage in these silage clamps consisted firstly in removing the 
arth and then the spoilt ^age on the top of the clamp from 
/ rectangular area varying in different cases from 24 in. to 
!0 in. Using a hay-biife and making vertical cuts, a rec- 
angular columtfof silage was then cut out from above down- 
wards until the floor of the silo was reached. The whole of the 
ilage so removed was carefully weighed, and a sample taken 
or determination of its dry weight. The cubical space occu- 
)ied by the silage was carefully determined by measuring the 
ross section of the column at intervals of 6 in. (since the cutting 
with the hay-knife inevitably varied slightly from the vertical), 
nd then multiplying the mean cross section by the depth of 
ilage cut out. The results obtained are stated in Table IV. 
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Table IV.—Density or Silage in Clamps. 


Crop 

Date 

of 

Making 

Date 

of 

Samp* 

ling 

Depth 

of 

Silage 

Weight 

per 

cubic 

ft. 

Per 
cent, 
of Dry 
Matter 

Weight 
of Dry 
Silage 
per 
cubio 
ft. 

Wc!^ 

of 

Standas 

Silage 

per 

cubic 

ft. 

1. Clover and Rye grass. 

Sept. 

Dec. 19, 

ft. in. 

5 2 

lb. 

34-7 

36-5 

Ib. 

12*7 

Ib. 

42-3 

<3rd crop) , , . 

2. Clover and Eye grass. 

idis 

Sept. 

1919 
Dec. 28. 

5 2 

31-0 

38-8 

12-3 

41'() 

(3rd crop) . . . 

3. Oats coming into oar 

1920 

May, 

1920 
Aug. 27, 

4 3 

50-2 

23-0 i 

13-6 

45-3 

4. Oats and Tarea . . 

1921 

vTune, 

1 92f 
.Tan. 9, 

4 3 

38-0 

38-3 

14'6 

483 

5. Oats pasrfng out of 

1921 

June, 

1922 
Sept. Tp, 

3 4 

29-9 

27-5 

8'2 

27-3 

milk 

6. Oats, Tares and Rye . 

1022 

June, 

1 1922 

1 Jan. 15 

3 10 

42-9 

21-1 

8'0 

29S 

Average 

1923 

1 1924 

1 


39 3 

30-8 

11-7 

38 a 


Table IV gives tbe results of weighings from six silage clamps 
Nos. 1 and 2 refer to third crops of clover and ryegrass grovr 
on my father’s farm at Wye in Kent. In both cases the ctoj 
when cut was young, being just in flower, and rather succulent 
In each case the crop was allowed to wilt after cutting for 2? 
hours or more, and hence the percentage of dry matter in ead 
case is high. When calculated as dry silage a cubic ft. in eacl 
case contained about 12 J lb. of dry material, and as ‘‘ standard ’ 
silage of 30 per cent, dry matter each cubic ft. contained 41 ant 
42 lb. respectively. 

Clamp No. 3 was made from a crop of oats also at Wye 
These, growing on very fertile soil, went down flat early in May 
They were cut when coming into ear and clamped in a ven 
succulent condition, hence the heavy weight per cubic ft. a 
silage as taken from the silo, 59*2 lb., and the low percentagi 
of dry matter. The calculate(fweights of dry silage per cubic ft, 
13*6 lb., and “ standard ’’ silage, 45*3 lb., are not widely diflereff 
from Nos. 1 and 2. This case provides a good iliustration o: 
the errors involved in estimating the quantity and feeding valm 
of silage by w'eight only, without reference to the percentage o 
dry food which silage contains. Incidentally, it'may be remartei 
that the silage produced from these immature oats was ver 
sour. 

Clamp No. 4 was made from oats and tares grown upon tt 
Government Experimental Farm at Methwold in Norfolk. I 
was cut from a crop of oats and tares, in which the tares wei 
well podded and the oats in milk. The clamp was heavil, 
weighted with nearly 2 ft. of soil. The silage from this clani{ 
though weighing only 38 Ib. per cubic ft., when taken from th 
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Jo was found to be the densest clamp measured ; 1 cubic ft. 
untamed 14-5 lb. of dry silage, or 48-3 lb. of standard ” 
Jage per cubic ft. 

Clamp No. 5 was made like No. 3, from a laid crop of oats 
t Wye, but in this case the crop was more mature, the oats 
eing well advanced in milk and consequently relatively dry when 
at compared with No. 3. The weight per cubic ft. of silage as 
iken from the silo, just less than 30 lb., is barely one-half that 
[ No. 3, in which the oats were cut very early. This is due 
I part to the drier nature of the crop, but probably in greater 
art to the more mature and coarser condition of the oat straw, 
hich prevented the silage from packing tightly. The weight 
er cubic ft. of dry silage, 8*2 lb., and of “ standard ” silage, 
I’Z lb., are very low, and due to the mature nature of the crop 
hen cut. 

Clamp No. 6 was made on the Cambridge University Farm 
1 1923 from mixtures of oats, tares and rye ; of these the oats 
ere in milk, the tares just passing out of flower, but the rye 
as rather mature and stalky. The clamp was only lightly 
)vered with a layer of 6 in. of soil. The weight per cubic ft. 

: good silage as removed from the clamp was 42-9 lb., but the 
lagc was very wet, containing only 21*1 per cent, of dry silage, 
) that the weight of “ standard ” silage per cubic ft. was o^y 
9 lb. This comparatively low figure is due in part to the 
aturity of the rye and in part to the small covering of soil. 

It will be noticed that the extreme variations of weight per 
ubic ft. of “ standard ” silage arc between 27-3 lb. for loosely 
impacted, and 48-3 lb. for closely compacted, silage, and that 
le averse of the six cases is 38*9 lb. These figures are not 
idely different from those obtained for silage in tower silos, 
id from those quoted from earlier investigators. For silage of 
?^erage compactness, therefore, we may assume in round figures 
lat ^ lb, represents its weight per cubic ft., for silage loosely 
)mpacted the weight may be 30 lb. or less, and for closely 
impacted silage that the weight may rise to 45 lb. or more. 

Conclusions in Reference to Clamp Silage. 

1. That the weight of silage without reference to the per- 
ntage of dry matter contained does not give a reliable indi- 
I'tion of its food value. Estimates of quantities of silage should 
J stated in terms of standard ” silage, containing 30 per cent, 

■ dry matter. 

2. That the state of maturity of the crop and its dryness 
‘e important factors in determining the density of clamp silage. 

3. That in calculating the quantity of silage in a clamp silo 
ter computing the cubical contents of good silage, the equiva- 
*it of “ standard ” silage will be obtained by multiplying the 
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number of cubic ft. by 30 lb. in the case of loosely compacted 
silage up to 45 lb. in the case of closely compacted, and bj 
40 lb. in the case of average compactness. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my appreciation of the caw 
and zeal mth which Mr. W. M. Davies in 1919-1920, Mr. H. V, 
Garner in 1920-1921, and Mr. I. A. F, Pretty in 1922-1923, 
carried out the tedious and laborious work of weighing the silage 
as it was thrown out of the tower silo day by day. 

Aethuh Amos. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


BEEF PRODUCTION, 

ag 51.- 

The production of beef, as the pre? '■•^^^consu^^^r inder 
stands that excellent comestible, is a an 

an essentially British industry. In the days^^^,^, succi fiei 
system of agriculture it was unknown. Young 
days were fed, or rather starved, during the winter 
or pasture eked out with a little hay or straw. Tljp . 
summer’s grass restored their condition, and perhapa^i^^ gooc 
seasons enabled them to put on a modicum of flesh and fat 
In the autumn they were slaughtered wholesale and saltet 
down for winter use. Such animals, together with oxen whicl 
had done their turn at the plough, and cows which had cem 
to breed, provided what we now refer to as the “ roast beef o 
old England.’’ 

It was not imtil enclosure made possible the adoption o 
the four course, or some similar rotation, including the large 
scale culture of turnips and swedes, that beef production a 
now understood became a general practice. Turnips 'had beei 
introduced as a garden crop immediately after the Reformation 
but they were not grown as an agricultural cr^ until enclosur 
had been generally adopted in the latter half of the eighteent 
century. As turnip culture spread it was followed by wint« 
beef production; in fact, the two practices spread together- 
turnips and swedes providing an abundant' supply of succuler 
fattening food for cattle in the winter. 

Marshall, in his volume on Norfolk, written in 1783, des^ib( 
at great length the cultivation of the turnip and swede cro] 
and devotes much space to what he calls their application, b 
which he means their use for fattening cattle in the winte 
Between this date and 1830 this subject was a favourite then 
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rith agricultural writers, who dilate at length on the breeding 
tid buying of the cattle, their rate of growth, and how to treat 
lem when they choke. There are, however, few references 
eforc 1830 to the inclusion in the winter ration of anything 
Kcept turnips or swedes and straw, and of the latter Marshall 
lys, the best feeders gave their cattle ‘‘ only enough to clean 
leir mouths.” 

I am indebted to my colleague, Professor R. H. Bifien, for 
tie reference to the use of concentrated feeding stuffs at this 
eriod. In the article on Flax in The Complete Farmer (Edition 
777), it is stated that “ the cakes of hnseed, after the oil has 
een pressed out of them, are likewise fouijd to be useful for 
lis last purpose (fattening), though they are thought to render 
le fat of cattle yellow : for which reason it is advised not to give 
lem till within a few weeks before the beasts are to be killed.” 

It appears, therefore, that winter beef was produced a cen- 
iry ago on a ration consisting exclusively of turnips or swedes 
ad straw. On such a ration an average 3- or I-year-old steer, 
ach as was for winter fattening at that period, would con- 
imeper jMjlQ lb. of swedes or 300 lb. of turnips and about 
lb. of 6tl^%bich would supply 2^ lb, of crude protein, or 
to I lb. of "real protein, and about 15 lb. of starch equiv- 
lent. Such a ration would suffice for the fattening of adult 
nifials feh as were used in those days. 

Up to this period, agricultural writers for the most part 
escribed what they considered to be the best practice they 
tw in their tours and travels, and there are few references to 
hat one may call organised experiments. Indeed, it was not 
ntii the nineteenth century was well started that the experi- 
lental period began with Coke of Norfolk, the Duke of Bedford, 
id many other landowners. Then came the foundation of the 
.othamsted experimental station by Sir John Lawes, also a 
ndowner, and the institution of experimental investigations 
y the great Agricultural Societies. It was in these early years 
I the eighteenth century too that chemical analysis began to 
B widely applied to feeding stuffs. 

The result of these activities was the rapid spread of know- 
dge about the ^lutrition of animals. In 1839, Mr. Stevenson 
: Haddington described in the Journal of the Highland and 
gricultural Society an experiment on the feeding of cattle. He 
ttened three lots of cattle — one on turnips and straw only, one 
1 t^ips and straw with the addition of corn, and a third on 
imipg, straw and com with the addition of linseed cake, 
e records a profit of 22 per cent, on the lot fattened on turnips 
id straw. The addition of corn reduced his profit to 8J per 
'nt., and with the further addition of linseed cake his profit 
isappeared and was replaced by a loss of 12J per cent. He 
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concludes by remarking that farmers who wish to supplement 
the usual ration of turnips and straw will be well advised to 
confine themselves to home-grown com such as oats and beans, 
and to avoid such expensive articles as linseed cake, which he 
priced at three farthings per Ib, or £6 17s. 6d. per ton. From 
which we may conclude that even as late as 1840 the use of 
purchased feeding stuffs was the exception rather than the 
rule. 

About this time the application of chemical analysis to the 
study of animal nutrition had shown that the flesh of animals 
was rich in proteins, or, as they were called at that time, 
albuminoids : also that roots and straw contained only small 
proportions of these constituents. From these undoubted facts, 
certain continental investigators jumped to the rather hasty 
conclusion that it was necessary to add to the ration of all 
kinds of animals large quantities of concentrated feeding stuffs 
rich in proteins or albuminoids in order to make up for the 
deficiency of these constituents in such home-grown^ fodders as 
roots and straw. These conclusions were embodied in the 
feeding standards laid down by certain continental.^uthorities 
and reprinted in almost every agricultural text-book. 

From this time onwards over 200 feeding trials have been 
recorded in British Agricultural Journals. All of these trials 
had practically the same object, namely, to test the effect of 
various concentrated feeding stuffs as additions to roots and 
straw for winter beef production. Practically all of them 
accepted the continental feeding standards with their high 
content of proteins or albuminoids. No one seems to have 
questioned the efficacy of proteins for fat production ; ind.eed, 
with one exception no really fundamental work on animal 
nutrition was carried out in this country before 1900. The 
exception was the work done by Lawes and Gilbert at Rotham- 
sted between 1850 and 1860, work which was accepted by 
physiologists throughout the world, but ignored or misunder- 
stood by agriculturists both scientific and practical. 

Lawes and Gilbert’s work on animals proved two most 
important points, namely, (1) that in fattening an animal most 
of the fat produced is formed from the carbohydrates in the 
food — starch and sugar — and not from the proteins and fats 
or oils ; (2) that however much protein an animal eats, very 
little is retained in its body to form lean flesh, nearly the whole 
of its nitrogen being excreted at once in the dimg and urine. 
The first point was entirely ignored in agricultural practice, the 
second interpreted to mean that protein was doubly beneficial 
because not only did it fatten the animal, but it also enriched 
the manure. 

As a result of all this a system of winter beef production 
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was developed, in whicli the original root and straw ration was 
supplemented with very large quantities of purchased feeding 
stuffs, such as linseed and cotton cakes, and these cakes were 
often given to cattle fattening in the summer even on good 
grass land. Although this excessive use of concentrated feeding 
stuffs was checked by scarcity during the war, it is being again 
adopted, and the subject is ripe for reconsideration. 

Lawes and Gilbert’s work, already quoted, showed seventy 
years ago that the carbohydrates of the food form the main 
source of the fat produced in an animal’s body. More recently, 
only thirty- five years ago, Ke]lner,*at the M^keni experiment 
station, in Germany, measured with great accuracy the fat- 
producing value of proteins, fats and carbohydrates, and found 
that weight for weight carbohydrates produced more fat than 
proteins. At the same time he also worked out a method for 
measuring the fat-producing value of aU khrds of foods and 
fodders, expressing his results as the number of pounds of starch 
which would produce as much fat in the body of a store bullock 
as 100 lb, of the food or fodder. These figures, which Kellner 
called starch values or starch equivalents, have recently been 
reprinted by the Ministry of Agriculture in a small pamphlet, 
Rations for Livestock, Miscellaneous Publication, No. 32, price 
post free. They arc given in the tables at the end of the 
pamphlet, column 15, under the name of Net Digestible Energy, 
These starch equivalents are by far the most reliable measure 
of the fat- producing value of feeding stuffs. From Kellner’s 
measurements, 1 lb. of starch equivalent will produce J lb. of 
fat. Consequently the starch equivalent per 100 lb. divided by 
i will give the weight of fat which 100 lb. of the feeding stuff 
may be relied upon to produce. Thus : — 


Name of 

Feeding Stuff 

Starch equivalent 
per 100 Ib. 

100 lb. of the Feeding 
Stuff will produce, 
lb. fat 

Turnips ..... 

8'5 

2-1 

Swedes ..... 

11‘5 

2-9 

Oood pasture . 

12-7 

. 3-2 

Oood hay . . ^ . 

40-4 

10-1 

Oat straw . =» ; 

170 

4-2 

Maize. ..... 

81-4 

20-3 

Oats ...... 

595 

14-9 

Barley ..... 

71'0 

17-7 

Beans . . 

65-8 

16*4 

Linseed cake ' 

74-0 

18-5 

Common cotton cake , 

400 

10-0 

Polxn kernel cake 

74-9 

18-7 

Ground nut cake . , . ^ 

73-0 

18-2 

Bran i 

45*0 

11-2 

Middlings ..... 

64-0 

1 16-0 
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Having measured or computed the starch equivalents of 
about 300 feeding stuffs, Kellner proceeded to follow the example 
of the earlier German investigators by publistog a series of 
feeding standards for. all kin^ of livestock, his rations being 
stated in terms of starch equivalent. For some reason or other 
KeUner’s standards never caught on in this country, and the 
rations commonly used for beef production by British farmers 
are those which have been inherited from the earlier continental 
standards of about fifty years ago. These earlier standards 
ignored the work of Lawes and Gilbert on the great fattening 
power of carbohydrates, and they were in use twenty years 
before Kellner’s work was published. Consequently they pre* 
scribed far too much protein, and the use of excessive amounts 
of protein is the common mistake of present-day beef producers. 

Now it is easy to criticise existing methods, but such criti- 
cism is not of much use unless it is accompanied by constructive 
suggestions for improvement. Fortunately, facts have been 
discovered recently which make such suggestions possible. The 
greatest advance which has recently taken place in the feeding 
of livestock is the method of rationing dairy cows according 
their milk yield. The pioneers of this method in England are 
Mr. James Mackintosh of the National Dairy Research Institute 
at Reading, and Mr. G. H. Garrad of Kent. The essence of the 
method is to give each cow a maintenance ration computed 
according to her weight, adding to it a production ration com- 
puted according to her milk yield. It is quite possible, and 
indeed quite practicable, to ration for beef production on sundar 
lines, giving up the idea of a standard ration, and computing 
the ration which will produce the desired amount of live weight 
increase and fattening. 

The maintenance ration can be computed, as in the case of 
cows, according to live weight, and the production ration accord- 
ing to the live weight increase which the owner expects his 
bullocks to put on. A complication, however, arises from the 
fact that live weight increase varies in composition. When a 
bullock in store condition is given a fattening ration, he begifls 
at once to put on live weight increase. The composition of 
this increase has been ascertained in several ways. Much of if 
is water, but it contains also some fat and some protein. From 
its composition it appears that 1 lb. of such increase can h{ 
produced by 2^ lb. of starch equivalent. Most owners woulc 
be satisfied if their stores, when put up to fatten, increased ai 
the rate of 2 lb. per head per day. To produce this rate o: 
increase^ the production ration must supply 6 Ih. of starch eqi^i 
valent. The maintenance ration of a 9-cwt. store bullock i 
6 lb. of starch equivalent. The protein requirement of such ai 
animal is 1-5 lb. per day of digestible protein, which is lith 
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more than half the amount included in the rations in cominon 
use. 

The maintenance ration should be given mainly as hay, 
straw, or other coarse fodder. The starch equivalent of good 
hay is 40 lb. per 100, or 4 lb. per lb. Consequently, 15 lb. of 
good hay will supply the 6 lb. of starch equivalent necessary 
for maintenance. 

Coarse fodder is not suitable for production because it is so 
bulky that an animal cannot eat enough of it. Roots, however, 
are excellent for this purpose, and since 100 lb. of swedes con- 
tain 7'3 Ib. of starch equivalent, 70 lb. of swedes will contain 
the 5 lb. of starch equivalent necessary to produce 2 lb. of live 
iveight increase in a store bullock. 

The ration for a 9-cwt. store will therefore be : — 

Ration I. 

For maintenance , . .15 lb, good hay. 

For production of 2 lb. L.W.I. . 70 lb. swedes. 

This ration should now be checked to ascertaia if it supplies 
mough digestible protein. Good hay contains 9 per cent, and 
jwedes 1 per cent, of digestible protein. The ration therefore 
mpplies : — 

15 lb. hay at 9 per cent, contains . , 1*35 lb. dig. prot, 

70 lb. swedes at 1 per cent, contains . *7 „ „ 


^5 „ „ 

yhich is well over the daily protein requirement of a 9-cwt. 
store bullock, and the ration is therefore satisfactory in this 
espect, and does not stand in need of any addition of cake of 
iny kind. Such a ration will produce a daily increase of 2 lb. 
ive weight provided the hay is really good hay and the animals 
ire in store condition. It would, however, only be a practic- 
ible ration when hay is abundant and cheap. 

Usually^ this would not be the case, and the only coarse 
odder available would be, say, barley straw. Now the starch 
'quivalent of barley straw per 100 lb. is only 20. Consequently, 
5 lb. of barley straw would only supply 3 lb. of starch equi- 
!'aleiit, and it is not practicable to expect the animal to eat 
aore because it is too bulky. Another 3 lb. of starch equivalent 
9 therefore required to complete the maintenance ration, and 
his can be moat cheaply supplied in the form of 40 lb. of swedes, 
^ke 5 lb. of starch equivalent required for production can be 
applied, as before in the form of 70 lb. of swedes, when the 
omplete ration will be : — 

For maintenance . . .15 lb. barley straw. 

» )) ... 40 lb. swedes. 

I’or production of 2 lb. L.W.I. . 70 lb. swedes. 


D 
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Barley straw contains only *8 per cent, of digestible protein, 
The ration will therefore supply : — 

Ifi lb. barley straw at *8 per cent. . . -12 lb. dig. prot. 

110 lb. swedes at 1 per cent. . . . 1*1 ‘ „ 

1-22 „ 

which is '3 lb. below the requirement of 1*6 lb. per head per 
day. This deficiency can be made good by 2 lb. of Bombaj 
cotton cake, which will be useful in preventing the high root 
ration from scouring the animals, or by 1 lb. of cotton cake and 
I lb. of linseed cake, or in many other ways, 10 lb. of roots 
being deducted as the equivalent of the additional cake. Tb 
complete ration will now read as follows : — 

For maintenance . , .15 lb. barley straw. 

„ ,, ... 40 lb. swedes. 

For production . . . 60 lb, swedes. 

„ „ ... 1 lb. cotton cake, 

„ „ . . . i lb. linseed cake. 

This looks a large ration, and the question arises whetb 
the animals wOl eat it. The best measure of the bulk of a ratio 
is the amount of dry matter it contains. Barley straw contain 
86 per cent, of dry matter, swedes 11*5 per cent., and cake 
about 90 per cent. The ration therefore contains : — • 


15 lb. barley straw at 86 per cent, 
100 lb. swedes at 11*5 per cent, 
lb. cake at 90 per cent.. 

= 13 lb. dry matter 
= 11-6 
. 1*3 » 


25-8 „ „ 


This is rather more than the average 9-cwt. store bullock wil 
cat in a day. In a yard of such bullocks supplied with sad 
a ration some will eat the whole and will put on their 2 lb. lia 
weight iacrease per day. Others will leave some of the straT 
and their rate of increase will not reach the expected 2 lb. pa 
day. This is the difficulty usually encountered when fodder i 
used which contains so little starch equivalent for its bulk a! 
barley straw. The best way out is to supply weighed ration 
of roots and cake, and to give the animals access to an abuudaB' 
supply of straw from which they will themselves select tb 
softer portions such as the leaves and bits of clover which ^ 
less fibrous and more digestible and consequently contain mon 
starch equivalent in less bulk. The stems left over will in dn 
course be trodden down for litter. 

As fattening progresses, the composition of the live weigh 
increase gradually changes. Each successive addition of 
creased weight contains less water and protein and more 
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Consequently as the animal gets fatter, more starch equivalent 
is required to produce a given increase. Armsby estimates that 
in the case of a half>fat animal 3 lb. of starch equivalent are 
required in order to make 1 lb. of live weight increase. On 
this basis it is possible to work out a ration which will enable 
a half-fat bullock weighing, say, 11 J cwt., to put on 2 lb. live 
treight increase per day. Such an animal will require a main- 
tenance ration containing 7 lb. of starch equivalent. Towards 
this he might get 20 lb. of barley straw, which would supply 
1 lb. of starch equivalent. The remaining 3 lb. might be given 
in the form of, say, yellow fleshed globe or tankard mangolds, 
the starch equivalent of which per 100 lb. is 7. ‘ The maintenance 
ration would thbn ionsist of 20 lb. of barley straw and 45 lb. 
i mangolds. ^ To produce 2 lb. of live weight increase per day 
in such an animal 6 lb, of starch equivalent would be required, 
ind this could be supplied in the form of 85 lb. of mangolds. 
The total ration now adds up to 20 lb. barley straw and 130 lb, 
)f mangolds. ^ It will contain the following amounts of dry 
natter and digestible protein : — 

Dry Digestible 

HA 1 i ^ Protein 

20 lb. barley straw at 86 per cent. = 17-2, at -8 per cent. = -ic 

130 lb. mangolds at 13 per cent. ^ 16-9, at -7 per cent, = -91 

341 1,07 

This ration contains about 7 or 8 lb. more dry matter than 
he kind of animal in question would consume, and it is deficient 
n digestible protein to the extent of about J lb. It would be 
luite simple to increase the protein by substituting 2 to 3 lb. 
)i cake or cake mixture for 20 lb. or so of mangolds, but this 
buld not materially reduce the bulk of the ration. It is this 
natter of bulk which is responsible for the chief difficulty in 
computing rations for animals as they advance in fatness, and 
Jonsequently require more food to maintain their full rate of 
ncrease. 

There are two ways out of the difficulty. The usual way 
s to continue the ration as computed for store animals, in which 
!asc, as the animals increase in weight, more of their food is 
ised for maintenance, and as they increase in fatness more of 
-heir food is required to make each successive addition to their 
ive weight. In these circumstances their rate of live weight 
acrease falls off. An example will make this clear. 

The ration computed above for 9-cwt. store bullocks was : — 

lAn i^* straw, containing 3 lb. starch equivalent 

*00 lb. swedes, containing 7 ,, ,, , 

li lb. cake, containing -8 ,, „ ” 


10*8 
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If such a ration were continued to a half -fat bullock weighing 
lU cwt., 7 lb. of the starch equivalent would be used up for 
maintenance, leaving only 3-8 lb. for the production of live weiglt 
increase. Since in a half-fat animal 3 lb. of starch equivalent 
is required to make 1 lb. of live weight increase, the rate of in. 
crease would only amount to IJ lb. per day. This is the normal 
course of events with many winter feeders. They start their 
animals on a ration suitable for stores which for the first montk 
or two gives a normal rate of increase of 2 lb. live weight per 
day. Maintaining the same ration, as the animals increase in 
weight and get fatter, the rate of Uve weight increase falls oS 
until finally it practically ceases. In many cases the animals 
are given access to unlimited straw and roots, hut the bulk oi 
these fodders sets a limit to the amount consumed which pre- 
vents the original rate of live weight increase being maintained 
This method of fattening cattle is perfectly sound and economical 
so long as the ration computed for the stores does not contain 
an excessive amount of expensive cake and meal. It produces 
beef quite fit for market at a reasonable cost if the animals are 
sold for slaughter before their rate of live weight increase falls 
to an unprofitable level, say, after about four months’ feeding. 

The other way out of the difficulty is to reduce the amount 
of the most bulky and unpalatable constituent of the ration, 
replacing it by something which supplies the maximum of starci 
equivalent in the minimum bulk, that is to say, some kind ol 
concentrated food. The following ration is worked out on ihm 
lines 


Ration II. 


1 

1 

Dry 1 

Matter | 

Starch 

Equiv. 

Dig. 

Protein 

10 lb. barley straw, 
70 lb. mangolds 

6 lb. maize 

2 lb. linseed cake 

containing . 

1 

Ib. I 
8-6 

9-1 ! 

6-2 

1-8 

1 

lb. 

2-0 

4-9 

4-9 

1-5 

lb. 

•08 

•49 

•43 

•51 



24-7 

• 13-3 

1.51 


Such a ration would be within the capacity of a bah-kt 
bffilock weighing llj cwt. ; it would provide him with 7 Ih o 
starch equivalent for maintenance, leaving just over 6 lb. to 
make 2 lb. of live weight increase. It also supplies a sufficiencj 
of digestible protein. It might be modified in a variety of ways 
without impairing its efficiency. For instance, 1 or periiafj 
even 2 lb. of the maize might be replaced by 12 or 24 lb- « 
mangolds. The 2 lb. of linseed cake might be replaced by 1 
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>f decorticated cotton, soya bean or decorticated ground nut 
•ake, together with an extra pound of maize, or some of the 
naize might be replaced by barley at the rate of 8 lb. of barley 
or 7 lb. of maize. 

Such alterations, however, are all within the principle of 
noreasing the concentrated food as fattening advances, so that 
he animals may be able to consume enough starch equivalent 
:o maintain their rate of live weight increase. This is the method 
idopted by those winter beef producers who aim at turning 
)ut heavy, very fat carcases. In most cases, however, the rations 
ised for this purpose differ from ^he above in one important 
)oint, namely, the use of oil seed cakes instead of maize. A 
ypical ration of this kind is worked out below : — 

Ration III. 



1 Dry 

1 Matter I 

Starch 

Equlv. 

Dig. 

Protein 


Ib. 

Ib. 

lb. 

10 lb, barley straw, containing , 

S-6 

2-0 

•08 

00 lb. mangolds ,, 

13'0 

7-0 

•70 

4 ib. cotton cake „ 

3-S 

1-6 

•62 

4 lb. linseed cake ,, 

3*6 

3-0 

1-01 


28*6 

^ ' 

13*6 j 

2-41 


This is rather a more bulky ration than the maize ration, 
or neither linseed cake nor cotton cake are really as concen- 
rated as maize. Only the greedier cattle would eat the whole 
f it; the rest would probably leave some of the straw. It 
ontains plenty of starch equivalent to make 2 lb. per day live 
reight increase. The real difference, however, is that it sup- 
plies nearly a pound per day more digestible protein than a 
pullock requires. This will, of course, enrich the dung, but it 
3 very doubtful if the extra cost of the cake is on the average 
'f years recovered in the value of increased croj». If this is 
0, the former ration, including maize or some other cereal would 
le more economical. The use of so much concentrated food 
tt beef production is, however, only likely to be profitable in 
ases where there is a certainty of a good market for very fat, 
eavy carcases, or where such carcases are required for exhibi- 
lon, advertisement, or other special purposes. 

The difficulty of maintaining a high rate of live weight in- 
rease becomes still greater as the animals approach the really 
it condition. At this stage the live weight increase consists 
^ost entirely of fat, and according to Armsby’s estimate, 1 lb. 
f such increase requires for its production 3f lb. of rtarcb 
quivalent. • The maintenance ration of a 14-cwt. bullock must 
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supply 8 lb. per day of starch equivalent. If the animal y 
really fat he will require 7^ lb. of starch equivalent to make 
2 lb. of live weight increase, making a total requirement ol 
15J lb. of starch equivalent per day. Such an animal will not 
eat more than at most 30 lb. of dry matter per day. The di) 
matter of his ration must therefore contain just over 50 pet 
cent, of starch equivalent if he is to be able to take in his fuJl 
requirement of 16J lb. Barley straw contains 20 lb. of starci 
equivalent in 100 lb. which contains 86 lb. of dry matter. Its 
dry matter therefore contains only 23 per cent, of starch equiva- 
lent. Evidently it must form only a very small proportion ol 
the ration, and eypn this must be balanced by nearly an equal 
weight of some very concentrated food such as maize. The 
following ration fulfils the necessary conditions : — 


Ration IV. 



Dry 

Matter 

It 

Protein 


m. 

lb. 

lb. 

12 lb. barley straw, containing . 

10-3 

2*4 

i *10 

80 lb. mangoldB „ . . ^ 

104 

6*6 

•56 

9 lb. maize ,, 

8*0 

7*3 

*64 

1 lb. linseed cake ,, . . 

■9 

•7 

■25 


i 29*6 

j j 

160 

1*65 


Such a ration containing 10 lb. of concentrated food per day 
would not be economical. Its use would only be justified in 
cases where there was some very special reason for desiring veiy 
heavy carcases of excessive fatness, e.g, for one of the Christnws 
exhibitions. Rations containing as much concentrated food aie 
frequently used in such cases, but the usual custom is to include 
much more highly nitrogenous cake than is included in the ration 
given above. This is not advisable even in preparing animals 
for exhibition, for no cake contains as much starch equivalenl 
in as little bulk as maize does. 

The above instances all refer to winter beef production where 
straw and roots form the basis of the rations It is possible to 
apply the same method of reasoning to the fattening of cattle 
on grass. In doing so there are two difficulties to be overcome- 
In the first place, there are no reliable direct measurements ^ 
the amount of grass which a bullock at pasture eats in a day, 
and secondly, there are no reliable analyses of grass as eaten ty 
cattle at pasture. Approximate solutions can, however, ^ 
found for both these difficulties. There is no reason to suppose 
that the amount of dry matter eaten by a bullock at pastuis 
differs materially from the amount he will eat in the wint® 
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rben fed on roots, straw and cake. This latter amount is well 
nown, and may be stated as follows : — 

Weight of Buflocfc Dry matter eaten per day 

8 cwt 2()i lb. 

9 

10 23i 

11 

12 

13 

14 . . .28 

15 29 


'here is no reason to doubt that bullocks of similar weight at 
afiture will eat gr^s containing similar weights of dry matter. 

Analyses and digestibility determinations o*f grass cut for hay 
t varying dates show that the younger the grass the higher 
ae proportion of digestible nutrients, Now on a well- managed 
asture, the animals eat the grass when it is quite young, and 
; is probable that in this condition its dry matter contains 
)mething like 10 per cent, of digestible protein and 50 per cent. 
E starch equivalent. A bullock weighing 11 cwt. would eat 
er day 25 lb. of the diy matter of such grass, which would con- 
lin 2*5 lb. of digestible protein and 12*5 lb. of starch equivalent, 
ubtracting the maintenance ration of 7 lb. of starch equivalent, 
lere remains 5-5 lb. for the production of live weight increase, 
: the animal is in store condition, he can make 1 Ih. of live 
eight increase from lb. of starch equivalent, at which rate 
■5 lb. would suffice for the production of 2 lb. live weight in- 
‘ease per day, and still leave ^ lb. of starch equivalent to pro- 
ide for the muscular work of walking about in search of food, 
s the season advances the animals will increase in weight and 
itness, and at the same time the grass, even if well grazed, 
ill fall ofE in quality. By the time the animals weigh 13 cwt. 
leir maintenance requirements will have risen to 8 lb. of starch 
[uivalent per head per day, and they will have reached a stage of 
itness atwMoh 1 lb. of live weight increase requires at least 3 lb. 

: starch equivalent. The dry matter of the grass at this time will 
robably contain not more than 40 per cent, of starch equivalent. 

The animals weighing 13 cwt. will eat 27 lb. of dry matter 
^ grass per day, which will supply 10-8 lb. of starch equivalent, 
f this, 8 lb. will be required for maintenance, leaving only 
8 lb. for production. Some of this— say -8 lb.— will be used 
P m walking about after food, and there will only be about 
lb. left to make live weight increase. The rate of increase 
ik therefore fall to something between ^ and f lb. per day. 
Qe animals will by this time be fat enough to kill. If it is 
>^ed to make them still fatter, they should be given a small 
tion of concentrated food. Even at this time of year pasture 
aas will contain at least 7 per cent, of digestible protein in 
? dry matter. The daily consumption of a 13-cwt. bullock 
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will therefore conta»in very nearly 2 lb. of digestible protein, which 
is well above the necjessary requirement. The concentrated 
food required to supplement the grass should be something rich 
in starch equivalent and poor in protein — some kind of cereal, 
for instance, and not an oil cake rich in protein. 

The pasture described above ii^ good pasture. The differ* 
ence between good pasture and second-class pasture is two-fold. 
In second-class pasture the herbage is less nutritious, its dij 
matter containing, say, 40 per cent, of starch equivalent, and 
there are fewer blades per square inch, so that animals have to 
walk further in order to find food enough to fill themselves, 
and the muscular^ work required for this walking uses up a 
considerable proportion of the starch equivalent which would 
otherwise have served to produce live weight increase, T^us, a 
bullock weighing 11 cwt. requires for maintenance 7 lb: of starch 
equivalent. The search for food on a second-class pasture may 
use up a further 2 lb. Such a bullock will eat 25 Ib. of diy 
matter which, if the pasture is second class, will contain only 
10 lb. of starch equivalent. Only 1 lb. of starch equivalent 
will therefore remain for production, and this will only produce 
about i lb. of live weight increase even if the animal is in store 
condition. Such pasture will evidently only suffice to main- 
tain growing stores and will produce very little fattening. Its 
herbage will supply a sufficiency of protein ; but to produce 
fattening it must be supplemented by concentrated food, cereala 
being more suitable than oil cakes. 

It win be noticed that the above discussion has been con- 
fined to the fattening of adult cattle. This has been done 
advisedly, because there is no really reliable information as to the 
maintenance requirements of young cattle. Practically ah the 
measurements of maintenance requirements of cattle have been car- 
ried out on animals weighing about 1,000 lb., and the only figure' 
available for the maintenance requirements of young cattle have 
been calculated by the surface law from these measurements, 
Measurements recently carried out at Cambridge of the main- 
tenance requirements of the pig at varying ages indicate that 
a pig weighing about 70 lb. requires for maintenance nearly 
twice as much food as the amount calculated by the surfa® 
law from measurements made on an adult pig. There is no 
reason to doubt that a similar state of affairs exists in the case 
of cattle and other animals. Direct measurements of the main- 
tenance requirements of young animals of aU kinds are there- 
fore urgently required, and, until these measurements have been 
made, it is impossible to work out rations for young stocl 
on a really scientific basis. 

T. B. Wood. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambrige. 
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the economical adjustment of air 

SPACE IN COW-SHEDS. 

Ihb improvement of existing cow-houses, or the building of 
new, to qualify for registration for the production and sale 
of milk, in accordance with the “ Milk and Dairies (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922 ” and “ The Milk (Special Designations) Order, 
1923,” ne^s careful forethought and planning to avoid un- 
necessary outlay in meeting the requirement of the Local 
Authorities, in respect to the volume of air space to be provided. 
The amount of cubic space supplied, and the way in which 
it is utilised, will have a marked bearing not only upon the 
ultimate efficiency, but also upon the actual cost of the cow- 
house improved or built, and the profit derived from it. 

Before going into details a short review of the requirements 
of the Acts affecting the construction of byres, and the resulting 
regulations of the Local Authorities, will probably be useful. 
Briefly, these are the same as under the 1885 Act, viz. : 

For buildings in which cows are to be kept continuously, 
800 cubic feet per cow is specified, but for cow-sheds from 
which the cows are to be turned out to graze during a portion 
of the year, and at other times turned out for at least a portion 
of each day, no definite figure is stipulated. It is, however, 
laid down that all the buildings must comply to the “ reasonable 
satisfaction of the Local Authority, for the lighting, and the 
ventilation, including air space and the cleansing, drainage and 
water supply,” It is further stated that the building cannot 
be used as a cow-house until these requirements are complied 
swith. 

In the regulations of the Local Authorities it will be found 
that the 1885 Act is closely followed. The 800 cubic feet is 
insisted on for the byres in which cows are to be housed con- 
tinually, though for the other class from which the cows are 
turned out regularly, the regulations vary under difierent 
authorities. Some literally follow the wording of the 1885 Act, 
Bind do not specify ^ definite figure, whereas other authorities 
are more precise and where a minimum is specified this is usually 
600 cubic feet per cow. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is very necessary 
to be fully acquainted with the requirements of the Acts,^ and 
also with the views and regulations of the Local Authorities, 
before altering or building. This is especially the case when 
considering the remodelling of old buildings, because there is 
considerable diversity in the amount of cubic space that will 
be accepted by the Local Authorities in the adaptation of these 
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to meet the requirements of the Act. In some areas a muct 
lower amount is approved than in others, althou^ all are for 
buildings to be us^ for the same purpose. Tl^ entails no 
little hardship, as will be understood when it is realised that 
in practice it means that the cost of providing the necessary 
accommodation for registration in one district may be from 
£6 and upwards per cow more than in another, entirely owing 
to the variation in the amount of cubic apace demanded. Thy 
disadvantage is aggravated at the present time by^ the lo'j 
profit yield on farming, and the high prices of building. 

In fairness to the farming industry as a whole, a more 
uniform standard should be ^idhered to throughout the country. 
The question which at once arises is what woidd be a reasonable 
uniform standard, and this raises the further question, is the 
existing method of gauging the probable fitness of a cow-house, 
by the number of cubic feet per cow that it would provide, 
really satisfactory % The weight of expert evidence during the 
last twenty years and more, is strongly against it. It is certain 
that the regulations could be fully met by a very badly planned 
and most unsatisfactory byre. 

There appears to be much doubt in the minds of many 
landowners and farmers, as to how the amount of cubic space 
per cow is arrived at, and the method of measuring it. To 
help those who are not famifiar with the subject an outline 
plan (Fig. 1), and a cross section (Fig. 2), of a simple double 
cow-^ed for 24 cows, two to a stall, is given herewith. TVo 
isometric projections (Figs. 3 and. 4), are also given showing 
graphically the total cubic space, and the proportion allotted 
to each cow. It is worth noting that a double shed with a 
door at one, or both ends, gives the greatest housing accom- 
modation. A door at the side would do away with the space 
for two cows and thus considerably reduce the milk yield toni 
the house, besides increasing the cost of the budding per co^ 
provided for, A single cow-house would need more floor space 
per cow, to allow of a wide enough gangway for convenieni 
working. 

From jjW diagrams it wiU. be seen that with any increas* 
in the hei§it of the building, a considerable addition, woul( 
at once be made to the cubic contents, without in any wa; 
adding to the working ejficienoy or the floor accommodation 
The shed provides 1,135^ square feet of floor surface, equal 
say, to 47 square feet for each of the 24 cows. Takiuj 
the internal height from the floor level to the top of the 
at 8 ft. — a generous allowance for a cow-house open to th 
underside of the ridge — and the pitch, or rise, of the roof a 
one-third of the span, an average height is given of 12 ft. 4 m 
{see Section Fig. 2) or say 12 ft. as some by-laws do not alloi? 
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my height above 16 ft. from the floor level to be reckoned in. 
\fultiplyixigthis height, 12 ft., by the superficial floor area, 1,135^ 
square feet, gives a total cubic air space of 13,624 cubic feet ; 
lividing this by 24, the number of cows, there is 667f 
jubic feet for each bow. This represents an ample allowance 
){ air space for the largest cow. 

It follows that to house cows of a smaller breed, reductions 
jould be made in the platforms or standing, and correspondii^ 
'eductions in the cubic space. It also follows that variations 
in the width of the gangways, gutters and mangers, would 
lause increases, or decreases. ThQ addition of feedmg passages 
ivould add materially to the floor area and cubic space. These 
atter are sometimes planned for low buildings to arrive at the 
ull cubic capacity required. 

With the replanning of old buildings the cubic space require- 
uents need moderating, otherwise the present cow accom- 
nodation would have to be very much reduced. To restrict 
be number too rigidly would constitute a formidable obstacle 
n the way of improvements at a large number of farmsteads 
18 the fanner would be faced with the alternative of either 
^riously lessening the number of cows kept and the consequent 
uilk output, or of undertaking the provision of additional 
beds involving increased rent or capital cost. 

Frequently in the building, or the adaptation, of cow-sbeds, 
nsufficient skill and thought are employed in scheming out the 
3est possible arrangement, and in consequence money is wasted 
n carrying out crudely-planned buildings, which when built 
’emaia a constant source of disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
To design a well-arranged cow-shed the first consideration should 
36 given to the planning of the floor area to the greatest advan- 
age for the comfortable and sanitary housing of the cows, and 
hr the efficient working of the shed with the least labour. At 
be same time very careful attention is needed to ensure that 
be most profitable return upon the cost of the shed can be 
ibtained by arranging it to house the fullest complement of 
20W8. 

In all buildings for housing live-stock it is absolutely essential 
hat there should be thorough ventilation and ample light, if 
be highest standard of health is to be maintained. It cannot 
36 too strongly emphasised that pure air and light are vital 
actors to health and cleanliness. Unfortunately a great fear 
)f fresh air and sunlight in buildings still exists in many minds. 
Fhe long-established preference for a high temperature in the 
30w-house has prejudiced opinion against the free admission of 
resh air. Want of ventilation results in a foul atmosphere, 
lamp, reeking byres, and enfeebled stock. Effective ventilation 
pves a more equitable temperature under extreme conditions, 
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and prevents the accumulation and condensation of the moisture 
given off from the bodies and breath of the animals. Old build- 
ings can be much improved by attention to the lighting and 
ventilation. Experimental work in this country has demon- 
strated these facts, and it has also been clearly proved that mere 
space does not compensate for the lack of ventilation. On the 
contrary, it has been shown that excess of space is unnecessary 
and wasteful. This has been fully confirmed by the recent 
investigations of the body of experts specially appointed to 
fully consider the ventilation of cow-sheds in the United States 
of America. The full resull^ are not yet available, but it has 
been conclusively ishown that large sheds add considerably to 
the difficulties of thorough ventilation, and in addition have thr 
very serious drawback of making it impossible to maintain the 
temperature in the building, by the warmth given off from the 
cows, at the standard ne^ed to prevent them being chilled 
during severe weather. 

The questions of cubic space and ventilation are bound 
together in such a way that they must be considered to* 
gether. The Public Authorities originally requested and in- 
sisted upon a definite cubic space with the sole object of en- 
forcing that enough air should be supplied to keep stock in good 
health. It has been proved since, that mere space does not 
fulfil this, and that less room evenly ventilated, is much more 
effective in keeping the air pure and healthy, and arrives at 
the same result at a less cost. The suggestion which arises 
from these considerations is that the time has now come when 
there should be more insistence on thorough ventilation, and 
less rigidity as to the cubic air space required to be provided in 
cow-sheds . The matter is one which calls for further careful inves- 
tigation, from a practical stand-point, aimed at determining how 
to provide efficient ventilation at m inim um cost. An adequate 
system must be reliable under varying atmospheric conditions ; 
automatic in action, or nearly so ; adaptable to existing as 
well as' to new buildings; inexpensive. It should not be im- 
possible to satisfy these conditions, and when the problem has 
been solved a material reduction in the cost of the provision 
of house-room for the dairy cow — a very heavy item on the 
modem dairy farm — should result. 


South Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. 


W. G. V. Glossop. 
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LIGHT HORSE BREEDING. 

It is a ^act which hardly admits of doubt that the supply of 
light horses has been for many years past on the down-grade, 
ind that at the present time there is not much encouragement 
to breed what, for want of a better expression, may be called 
the general utility horse. The decline in numbers is, of course, 
iue to the enormous increase in motor traction, and this increase 
is likely to continue in the future. When the Great War began 
in 1914 it was very quickly discovered that we had nothing like 
a sufficient supply of horses in this country to fulfil the needs 
of the Army, and almost immediately we started the importation 
of Canadliwi American horses (at first), while as the war 
progressed, we bon^t horses — and mules — from New Zealand, 
Australia, South America, South Africa, India, the Argentine, 
and also from Spain and Portugal. Many horses and very 
many mules were sent directly to the East — to Palestine, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and so forth— while to this country came the 
Canadians, and enormous supplies from North and South America, 
And here the question arises as to why the horse supply in the 
countries which have been mentioned should have been, nine 
years ago, so much better than it was in the United Kingdom 
at the same time. This question is not easily answered, but 
it may be mentioned that in all the foreign countries from 
which we drew supplies there are many remote mountainous 
districts in which locomotion by means of horses is still a necessity 
of every-day life. Cowboys and ranchers all over the world 
must ride at their work, and though motors are in greater use 
every day there is stiU a good deal of going to and fro in which 
the horse holds its own. But ours is a small country from a 
physical point of view, and England itself is on the whole very 
flat, except for the line of hills which extends from the Scottish 
border tb'ough Yorkshire, Lancashire, the Peak district to the 
Cotswolds and Mendips, and further high ranges in West Somerset, 
Devon and CJornwaU. Moreover, in no other country in the 
world are there so many roads and by-lanes, while what moun- 
tains we have, irf Scotland, Wales and the Lake district, have 
very little population, and no agriculture or industrialism which 
lies higher than 1,200 ft. above sea level. It is, then, the 
case that motors can travel anywhere and everywhere where 
there are roads and lanes, which means that in thousands of 
instances they have replaced horses, both for riding, driving, 
and transport. 

Some five and twenty years ago carriages were in daily use 

all who were in a position to keep them. Private carriages 
could be counted by ^e hundred in the West End of London 
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every afternoon, and of four-wheeled- and hansom-cabs there 
were probably' nearly as many as there are now taxi-cabs in 
the London streets. Carts and wagons of every description, 
drawn by horses, did all the transport work of London and 
all the towns, both large and small, and except for a few steam 
ploughs, &c., all the agricultural work all over the country. 
When railways first came it was predicted that there would 
be a great decline in horse breeding, but this was not the case, 
and as a matter of fact the demand for horses grew with the 
increase of population, and it is probable that more horses 
were bred in this country some five and twenty years ago than 
at any former period. To turn again for a moment to the 
horses required for the war, it is the case that when hostilities 
were declared our army possessed about 25,000 horses, but there 
were in addition all over the country a considerable number 
which had been registered, or earmarked for service when called 
upon, and within a fortnight of the outbreak of hostilities we 
had nearly 200,000. Importation began almost immediately, 
while at the same time the country was scoured for horses 
which had not been among the earmarked lot. All the hunts 
were called upon, and yielded up horses which made the finest 
cavalry mounts the world has ever known. Fanners’ horses 
were taken in great numbers to be used as gun horses, and 
even the best of the tradesmen’s nags were utilised, so that in a 
few months the country was almost drained of light horses, 
only the very young, the very old, and the very moderate ones 
being left. And still importation was being enormously increased, 
and the overseas supply was not exhausted when the Armistice 
was signed. An inspection of the bigger and more important 
Remount Depots in the winter of 1918-19 was a revelation of 
the numbers and quality of the horses that had been procured 
from foreign countries. But the best were all-British, though 
only a small contingent, for the war was now more than 
four years old, and a considerable number of horses which 
had been in foalhood or colthood four years before were 
now sufficiently matured to take their place in that part of the 
army for which they were most fitted. And it must be remem- 
ber^ that although we were obliged to import great numbers 
of horses, buyers were still at work in this country, and by this 
time many of these buyers knew where all the good young ones 
were, and were ready to buy them as soon as they were old 
enough for strong work. At one camp some thirty to forty 
chestnuts of hunter type were paraded, and a finer lot of young 
embryo hunters were rarely seen out of a show. The war 
being ofer, these horses were sold ^ Tattersalls, and many 
of them brought very high figures. It need hardly be said 
that, at the date mentioned, the Remount Depots were in full 
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■(v'orkiiig order, but during the spring of 1919 horses and mules 
inhere sold, great numbers by auction, and a sum of something 
like thirteen or fourteen millions was realised by the sales. Of 
the mass of horees seen during these visits a minority had been 
bred in the United Kingdom, and a great number of these had 
been set aside for cavalry remounte. 

There is no gating away from the fact that nine out of 
every ten “ light ’’ horses in this country are of no fixed breed, 
and these are the horses one sees in harness, or under the saddle, 
either used as hacks or in the hunting .fields. There are, it 
need hardly be said, certain fixed greeds, viz. the thoroughbred, 
the Stud Book hackney, the Stud Book Bolo pony, the Stud 
Book Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire Coach horse (these two 
breeds haying been lately combined), and several breeds of 
ponies which are in the Stud Books of the particular breed 
to which they belong, and last but not least, Stud Book hunters, 
which, however, are a very small proportion of the horses which 
are regularly used as hunters. To take the thoroughbred first, 
we find that the breed is, broadly speaking, two hundred years 
old, which means that the pedigrees of all the animals which 
are entered in the General Stud Book can be traced back to 
certain sires and certain mares of some two hundred years ago, 
and which gradually formed the present race of thoroughbreds. 
In the case of the sires it is a fact that every thoroughbred 
goes back to one of three horses, two of which were imported 
early in the eighteenth century and one a little later. Though 
these three only represented less than one-fiftieth of the Eastern 
sires which were brought to this country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, they alone have lived in tail male, 
while the others founded no male line which lived more than a 
generation or two. To explain this a little more fully it may be 
stated that the strongest line is that of the Darky Arabian, 
brought to this country in 1705 by a Mr. Darley. About 
nine-tentl^ of the winners of races in this country, in any recent 
year, are in direct tail male from this horse, and to quote recent 
examples I may name Papyrus, who won the Derby this year, 
and Tranquil, who won the One Thousand and St. Leger. The 
s^ond line comes from the Byerly Turk, the date of whose stud 
fe in England is not exactly known, but who was ridden as a 
charger by Captaui Byerly at the Battle of the Boyne. Pre- 
sumably he was imported about the close of the seventeenth 
century, and for a time his male line did as well as that of the 
arley Arabian. Gradually, however, the last-named line went 
ahead, and the line of the Byerly Turkvfa%v(x a poor way in this 
country until The Tetrarch came on the scene. Since then it has 
oumhed excee<fingly, and the most recent upholder of the 
looQ IS the equine wonder, Mumtaz Mahal, who is probably 
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the speediest race-horse of the present generation. The third 
Eastern sire to found a line was the Oodolpkini a horse about 
whose country of origin there is a doubt. Some said he was 
an Arabian, other opinion pronouncjed him to be a Barb, and 
now this question never be settled. He was discovered 
by one of the “ Cokes of Norfolk ” in 1728, and there is a story 
(which needs substantiation) to the effect that he was employed 
to draw a water-cart in Paris. He founded a line, however, 
and though it never took a very high place it is fairly prosperous 
at the present day, and Captain GMe, and his sire, Hurry On, 
may be quoted as the best two representatives of the line of 
the Oodolpkin in recent years. 

Of the mares to which present-day race-horses can be traced 
in tail female, race-horses sprung from between fmty and fifty 
mares ore still to be found, some of these mares having great 
numbers of descendants, while others are only represented 
by very few survivors. There is no need to go into further 
particulars with regard to the mares, hut it must be explained 
that all the horses which are eligible for the General Stud Book 
must go back to one of the three sires which have been named, 
and to one of the mares whose name appears in the earliest 
volumes of the Stud Book. Even if there is pure descent for 
eight generations or more, and then a flaw in the pedigree, the 
horse is ineligible, and to give instances of recent turf celebrities 
whose names do not appear in the Stud Book, mention may be 
made of Irish Eleganee, The Shogun, Clorane, and the recent 
Cambridgeshire winner, Lord Coventry’s Verdict, All the 
thoroughbreds in the kingdom are, primarily, bred for racing, 
and a big majority of them are put into training. With their 
actual racing I have no concern in this article, but I may state 
that the best win aU the great prizes, and are then put to the 
stud. The secondhand third bert win the handicaps and minor 
events, and while the mares of this contingent are in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, put to the stud — like those of the very best 
class — many of the colts, if not thought good enough to be 
mated with thoroughbred mares, do excellent service as King's 
Premium Stallions, and as Country Stallions, being mated with 
hunter mares, with light mares which have not been actually 
hunted but who look like making brood mares, and very fre- 
quently with ponies. Indeed, it is almost safe to say that four 
out of every five “ light ” horses have been sired by a thorough- 
bred, and this is due to the fact that if we leave out the draught 
horses — Shires, Clydesdales, and Suffolk Punches — and the 
Hackney sires which are chiefly mated with Hackney mares, 
there are very few light-horse sires in the country. There are 
a few of what are called hunter-bred sires, and in Wales and 
the Western Midlands a fair number of Welsh Cob sires are to 
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be found, but all over England the common sires of any district 
are draught horses and thoroughbreds, and the light mare is 
generally sent to the thoroughbred. 

This brings us to hunter breeding, and it may be stated 
that though all breeding of horses is to some extent a lottery, 
there is a far greater element of chance where an animal of 
pure blood is mated with an animal of mixed descent. This 
has been proved a hundred times, and there is reason to think 
that where there are not several generations of similarity the 
chances of a throw back are far commoner than they are when 
both sire and dam come of carefully preserved lineage. All 
thoroughbreds, for example, are not only in-bred, but so greatly 
in-bred that it is possible, if the pedigree of any horse is taken 
far enough back, to find the same name occurring something 
like a hundred times. Now with the chance-bred light horse 
very often nothing whatever is known as to his breeding. He 
may have passed through two or three hands, and such parti- 
culars as were forthcoming when he left his breeder have been 
forgotten or lost by some of his subsequent owners. In the 
case of horses sent from Ireland to be sold as hunters in this 
country, there was a time, before the war, when very few pedigrees 
could be relied upon. If all had been correct, such horses as 
Ascetic, Walmsgaie, and one or two others must have sired 
five hundred or more foals in a single season, and the result 
of this sort of indiscretion — to call it by no stronger name— was 
that buyers chose half-bred horses on their looks and perform- 
ances, and took no notice of the pedigree, unless indeed they knew 
they were dealing with an absolutely trustworthy man. And 
here it may as well be mentioned that a very large number 
of the best hunters have always been bred in Ireland, and that 
I though there has been a big falling off in the supply for several 
: years, ^ owing to pohtical troubles, there was never an absolute 
cessation, except perhaps when it was almost impossible to ship 
horses to this country, unless for army purposes — and at 
I that particular time there was no demand for hunters in England, 
i The war had not been long over, however, before Irish horses 
began to come in again, and about four years ago I saw a small 
contingent of gc«d-looking hunters which had recently arrived 
at an English fa-rm. Now that the internal troubles of the 
^’ree State seem to be almost settled, it is more than likely that 
the hunter trade with Ireland will soon be in full swing again. 
What is certain is that the average Irish breeder knows his 
business, and seldom has a young horse for sale which does 
not show many signs of breeding. Some few are apparently 
thoroughbred, but there is no great number of these, and even 
those which appear to be actually of pure blood are probably 
mel^ble for the Stud Book, as there are several strains of 
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good blood in Ireland where there is a flaw in the pedigree 
many generations ago. The best of these horses are now entered 
in Prior’s H.B. (Half-Bred) Stud Book, which shows where the 
pedigrees have been lost, and which is a most useful book both 
for hunter breeders and the owners of Steeplechase horses 
which have been bred in Ireland. There are, too, a very small 
number of thoroughbred hunters in England, but as a rule 
these are geldings which have been rac^ under Jockey Cluh 
rules, or at all events across-country, but are not good enough 
to keep in training. A horse may be a first-rate hunter, and 
yet lack the turn of speed «which would enable him to win 
the best class of steeplechase. The point need not be elaborated^ 
but it may be mentioned that the Cambridgeshire winner, 
Christmas Daisy, carried Captain Forester, the Master of the 
Quom, to hounds for many seasons, and that Captain Atkinson, 
Master of the Morpeth hounds, rode Knight of Mhodes as a hunter, 
and this horse had won the Lancashire Steeplechase with 12 stone 
4 lb. in the saddle. 

But one swallow does not make a summer, and these thor- 
oughbred hunters are only mentioned as proof of the generally 
recognised fact that the better bred the horse is the more likely 
is he to make a good hunter. It is, of course, impossible h 
find more than an odd thoroughbred in any hunting field, and 
in provinciail hunts horses of pure blood are seldom seen. Kot 
more than about five thousand thoroughbreds are bred each 
year, and all the mares and all the best horses are sent to the 
stud. But in all probability nineteen horses out of every twenty 
in any hunting field have been sired by a thoroughbred horse, 
and these include all the best hunters in the kingdom. And 
yet hunter breeding remains not exactly a lottery but an afiair 
into which chance enters very considerably, though those who 
are breeding on fixed lines, and who in fact arrange their matings 
with great care, are undoubtedly making progress. Hunter 
breeding in this country includes the breeding of cavalry re* 
mounts, as far as the home supply is concerned, for almost ail 
the horses which are bought by the army for this particular 
branch of the service have been, almost certainly, bred with a 
view to the huhting field. The ordinary breeder of light horses 
does not set out to breed a cavalry horse, because he knows 
that the price paid by the army buyers will not yield so much 
profit as could be procured from the buyer of embryo hunters- 
But it is only a certain proportion of horses bred on hunter 
lines that can command big money, and any horse who cannot 
brlpg a fair profit is left on his owner’s bands, or must be sold 
at a lower figure. The army buyer then has his chance, but 
it must not be understood that because the army buyer docs 
not buy all the very best hunters those which he buys are bad 
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ones, for this is not the case. Horses vary greatly both as to 
size, make and shape, action, and so forth, and there are a big 
number of a nim a ls bred every year which are sound, useful, 
and capable of any amount of work, and yet not the possessors 
of the qualities of the horses which bring big prices as hunters. 
Experiences gained in the late war suggest that horses of the 
“ light draught ” stamp are required in greater numbers than 
those of the hunter type, and that for cavalry the English or 
Irish hunter is the best horse in the world— in spite of the fact 
that the average hunter is a cross-bred animal belonging to no 
particular bre^. But slowly and surely a breed of hunters is 
being formed, and this breed it is which deserves much more 
attention than it now receives. 

Reference, as will be guessed, is made to the Stud Book 
hunter, which is very gradually gaining ground under the auspices 
of the Hunters’ Improvement and National light Horse Breeding 
Society. The society in question was established nearly forty 
years ago, with the idea of improving the breed, and promoting 
the breeding of hunters and other riding and driving horses, and 
horses used for militaiy purposes. In these days “driving,” 
by which is meant carriage horses, hardly enter into the society’s 
; scheme for two reasons, one being that the motor has almost 
I caused the ordinary carriage horse to^ be no longer required, 
and the second the fact that under the auspices of the Hackney 
: Horse Society very superior carriage horses are bred. The 
I society first referred to, and which may be more briefly de- 
i scribed as the Hunters’ Improvement Society, has in the past, 
and is still, doing good work ; indeed, it has made a big advance 
:m post-war years, but its trouble is that it is still neither big 
enough nor comprehensive enough. Horses which are practically 
i thoroughbred, but which are disqualified for the General Stud 
Book because of some flaw in their pedigree many generations 
I ago, lose value from the breeding point of view, more especially 
me entire colts, but with regard to hunters there is no penalty 
incurred by their absence from the Hunter Stud Book, and 
mough a hunter mare when sent to the stud may have a slightly 
mcreased value because she is in the Book, the working hunter 
^ worth not a penny more nor a penny less for being a Stud 
book hunter. 

That the Hunters’ Society is making good progress is obvious 
to every one who has had a fairly lengthy experience, not only 
of horse shows, but of bunting fields of fair size, for the fact 
all-round improved standard is to be seen everywhere. 
At the old series of hunter shows, which used to be held at 
Islington in May or June, the unequal quality of the classes 
noteworthy, with horses of half a dozen different types, 
and many of them not only of plain conformation, but obviously 
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very short of quality. Even then, however, the type ^at wing 
to-day had been evolved, to a considerable extent— the horse 
with length and scope, allied to good limbs, and a great deal of 
QuaUty. The best hunters of the present day can aU gahop 
fast and can of course jump well, but a couple of pnerations 
ago the clever slow horse, often too shorUoupled and ve^ 
short of quality, would please many of the judges, and would 
beat horses which were bigger and probably faster, but wm 
at the same time higher on the leg and more up m the ine 
old-fashioned short-legged sort may be the very best hunter 
for some countries, more particularly those where there is a good 
deal of plough laiid and extensive woodland, or where there 
are hills so steep that horses must go slowly either up or down, 
but for the grai^ countries, and all good vale land where gra^ 
and plough alternate, there must be pace, and horses m^t be 
able to spread themselves as they jump. The short-le^ed 
sort is, as a rule, good at timber, stone waJ^, and very often 
at banks, but when a strong hedge has a big diteh on one or 
both sides the horse who spreads himself in his jump is better 
than the up-and-down jumper. But if the difference m 
and the presence of the moderate-looking horse (some plain 
horses are at times good hunters) was to be seen at the horse 
shows of forty years ago, it was much more evident m the avera^ 
hunting field at the same date. There were to be seen certam 
men who were always well mounted, and as a general r^e 
horses ridden by a hunt staff would pass muster, but even this 
was not always the case, and both huntsmen and whippers 
have sometimes been mounted on almost worn-out screws, 
which were very quickly beaten when hounds ran at an^nmg 
like top speed. And the less particular of any provinoial Md 
rode horses of every make and shape, some not the tat Me 
hunters, while others, though showing some signs of breec^g, 
were too light and weedy for the weights they were asked to 
carry. Many, too, were general utility horses, hunted on one 
day of the week, and driven on all the others. Men who rode 
strong cobs generally bad a much better ride than those who 
were mounted on what was really a bad hunter, ^d one can 
recall great numbers of these bad hunters, many of whom m 
sufficient size and big limbs, and were not exactly ill-lookmg, 
but regular flat-catchers when they were asked to go througc 

a run with hounds. , 

Now the pattern at the shows is much more uniform, and 
very moderate horses are the exception in the huntmg 
The chief factors in the improvement of hunters are the^granti^ 
of the ^g’s Premiums to travelling stallions, and the efion 
of the Hunters’ Improvement Society, which are clnefly visible 
ip the care and attention which is paid to wares and then* mawng' 
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It is, indeed, gradually becoming a fact that the best sort of 
hunters show, practically, the same qualities and are much more 
alike than they were some years ago. But it is individual 
efiort on the part of those who are determined to breed good 
hunters which has aided the efforts of the society, and caused 
the King’s Premium horses to be so successful. When the 
Premiums were first established in the ’eighties of last century, 
the writer was living close to where one of the very first of these 
stallions was located,’ and in a few years time it made a distinct 
mark on the koal breed of light horses. And on the whole the 
class of maf^ which visited him^was very poor indeed. Yet 
he at once began to sire some exceptionally good hunters, 
though, as was only natural when the mares were considered, 
some of his get were of little value. The stallion in question had 
not been raced, and had in fact been bought at the Doncaster 
sales with a view to serving hunter mares. He only cost £26, 
because he was of unfashionable blood — being by a horse named 
Quits, who used to -win a lot of hunter flat races for the late 
Duke of Hamilton, and who was by the Alexandra Plat© winner, 
Resiiiuiion, by King Tom— hut he was bought by a consummate 
judge, on account of his strong build, great bone, and fine quality. 
All the best he got were first-rate stayers, for whom no day 
with hounds was too long, and though he was only a little 
horse in the nuitter of inches he sired much bigger animals even 
out of small mares. One of his get did 256 full days’ hunting, 
carrying a man who rode 16 stone, and at the end of one 
great hunt, when only three men were with hounds for the last 
^If-hour, two of them were on horses sired by the stallion 
in question, whose name was Even. 

At the present time sixty King’s Premiums are given 
every year, the scheme being nominally under the management 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, who, however, 
act on behalf of the War Office, Immediately after the war 
it looked for some time as if the whole scheme would coUapse, 
but its value was as well known and approved by the War 
Office as it was by breeders of hunters up and down the kingdom, 
and the Hunters’ Improvement Society worked very hard in 
their endeavour to bring about a continuation. This was not 
secured until after a great deal of negotiation, but at length 
the Government appeared to understand the Hunters’ Improve- 
ment Society’s point of view, and, thanks in a great measure 
to the efforts of Lord Mildmay of Flete acting on behalf of 
the society, the necessary sanction was given. The sixty horses 
fleeted at each stallion show in the early spring travel through 
England and Wales, and it is reckoned that their average eam- 
^ amount to £3W apiece. And in addition to these King’s 
Premiums, super-premiums of £100 each are given to the twelve 
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horses which the juc^es decide to he the best in the show. Eveiy 
staffion must be Ucensed by the Ministry, under the Horse 
Breeding Act of 1918, before it can be entered for the show, 
and this is, of course, an admirable precaution, bcea^ it not 
only ensures that no premiums are given to unsound horses, b\h 
also protects the breeder. In old days there were probably 
as many unsound travelling Country stallions as there were 
sound ones, and one of them comes to mind— bought out of a 
selling plate who was unsound in several ways, and yet was a 
most prolific staUion. He, flooded the country-side m which 
he was located with horsea which had inherited aU sorts of 
defecte, and stiU owners of light horses patronised him smijjy 
because he was the only thoroughbred witlun reaeh Now the 
examination which an aspirant to King’s Premium honours has 
to pass is a severe one, for cataract, roaring, whistling, rmg- 
bone, sidebone, bone spavin, navicular, shivering, and even 
stringhalt aU constitute unsoundness, and the horse eligible 
for a premium must' be absolutely free from these. It is nm 
an admitted fact that the King’s Premiums are of ^eat value 
to the country, and all who take any interest in hght horses 
must recognise and approve what has been, and is hemg done, 
bv the Hunters’ Improvement Society, but, as has been sug- 
eited all through this paper, there are far more light hoKes 
which have no pedigree, or whose pedigree is lost or forgotten 
(when they have changed hands two or three times), than there 
are horses with a pedigree of pure blood on the male side, and 
with two or three crosses of blood on the dam s side, and recent 
evidence suggests that as the improvement which is gradualiy 
but surely taking place is making a big mark m the hunt^ 
field, the policy of those who are breeding on the lines suggested 
bv the Hunters’ Improvement Society should he followed up. 

It is seldom worth while to breed from very old or almost 
worn-out mares, though at times an old hunter mare may br^ 
a good horse. Thoroughbred mares are put to the stud when 
stS young, but light-horse mares of no particular hr^ aw 
for the most part only mated when well up m years. 
a farmer wiU breed from a young mare for which he has no 
great amount of work, and hunter mares will occasionally be 
bred from when still quite young, because an accident or lame- 
ness has put an end to a hunting career. But m a big majority 
of cases, mares, if really good hunters and sound, are k^t 
for hunting untU they are long past their prune, and then 
It perhaps not infrequently happens that these old mares w 
br^ a useful horse or two, but many of them are failures at th 
stud, i^ause they have been too old when they began stod 
life. IfmAres which had proved themselves te be good hunte j 
wereJ^ from after three or four seasons of huntmg at mos 
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there would be a much greater chance of success than there 
would be if the mares were worked until they were several years 
older. Some of the most successful of hunter breeders have 
young mares in their paddocks, and Irish farmers breed great 
numbers of excellent hunters which are to be bought in this 
country from young mares. The trouble is that any hunter, 
geldmg, who^goes on, from year to year, main- 
in the hunting field, is generally such a favourite, 
owner so well, that there is great disinclination 
to part with him or her. The chief reason for suggesting that 
young mares should be bred from is that in several districts there 
has been a difficulty in recent years of finding a full complement 
of mares for the ffing^s Premium stallions. 

There is reason to believe that the much-talked-ahout shortage 
of good-class hunter mares is a fact, and the supply would be 
improved if more attention was paid by hunting people to the 
fate of the mares they ride. Scores of hunting folk get rid of 
their horses at the end of the season, selling both mares and 
geldings, and apparently not caring what becomes of the former, 
if only owners of studs who are unable, or not in a position, 
to keep brood mates would try to find them a home where 
they could be bred from, there would surely be an increase in 
the number of mares suitable for mating with King’s Piemium 
stallions. But as things are, the catalogues of hunter sales 
often show nearly as many mares as geldings, and it is good 
odds that hunter mares which frequently change hands gradually 
descend the equine ladder and finally are worked in harness 
until they can work no longer. Hunter breeders, or perhaps, 
rather, would-be breeders of hunters, should bear in mind that 
good hunters can frequently be bred from mares which have 
never seen the hunting field. Many good hunters have been 
bred whose dams were what used to be called carriage horses 
before the days of motor-cars ; I do not mean the pedigree 
hackney of the present day, but the nondescript — as far as 
pedigree goes — animal which was driven five and twenty years 
ago by ninety-nine out of every hundred owners of carriages. 
There were probably as many mares as geldings among these 
carriage horses, ^and all were emphatically “ light ” horses, 
and not of the cart-horse type. There are those who advocate 
the cross of the thoroughbred with the light cart-mare, hut 
the policy cannot be advocated. As a general rule it takes at 
least four or five generations to get rid of the hairy-heeled 
characteristics, and even if the result of a first cross is a hunter 
to look at, he is soon found out when hounds run reaUy fast. 
A horse by a thoroughbred out of a cart-mare who filled the 
eye as a hunter, and which, with regard to conformation and 
general appearance, favoured his sire entirely, had considerable 


either 

and carries his 
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success in the show ring, and was actually first in the class 
for weight-carrying hunters at the Eoyal many years ago. In 
the following spring his owner thou^t his show horse could 
win a point-to-point, and he was started for one of these races. 
He was, however, very quickly tailed off, and when half the 
four miles had been covered he was nearly a quarter of a mile 
behind. Yet on any day on which houn^ never ran hard, or 
kept to the woodlands, this horse was a good hunter, and a 
clever jumper of the up-and-down variety. If there is cart-horse 
blood close up in a hunter he can seldom gallop fast, or stay, 
while as a rule he is unable to spread himself when a wdde jump 
is met with. Nor is the thoroughbred and hackney cross to be 
recommended, chiefly because the modem hackney is essentially 
a harness horse, and generally has a straight shoulder, a weak 
middle, and two big ends. Then, too, the action of the hackney 
is not what is desired in a riding horse. Most hackneys have 
so much action that the comfort of the rider is interfere with, 
and they are so bred at the present day that the trot rather 
than the gallop seems to be their natural pace. But hackneys 
are often capital jumpers, and every now and then a fine per* 
former of their breed is seen at the shows.. The chestnut, Rufus, 
who won scores of jumping prizes at the London and other 
shows some twelve to fifteen years ago, will be remembered, 
and at the last ‘Olympia Show one very good performer was said 
to be a pure hackney. 

Pony blood as a foundation for light horse breeding is excel- 
lent, but as in the case of the cart-hoi^e it must take two or 
three generations to get the necessary size, if the foundation is 
to be taken from one of the native breeds, and not from the 
cob, polo pony, or horse in miniature, who has probably had 
genuine pony ancestors. The New Forest, Exmoor, and the 
Dartmoor ponies are all native breeds of small size, but among 
each of the three breeds capital riding ponies can be found, 
which are often up to much more weight than their appearance 
suggests, and in a majority of cases well endowed with stamina. 
Within the last four years the writer has frequently ridden an 
old hunter who is by a thoroughbred out of a Dartmoor pony, 
but this horse stands almost sixteen hands, fe strongly made, 
and in appearance almost a thoroughbred. It is not known 
whether bis dam was a small or a big pony, but the hunter has 
gone through upwards of ten seasons in a rough hilly country, 
is still very fast, and sure-footed among hills. In the New Forest 
the native breed of ponies made admirable boys’ hunters, and it 
would be better to mate the bigger mares of the breed with 
a big thoroughbred than try any experiment with mares of coarse 
blood. 

The Welsh cob is at the present day a useful and very popular 
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animal in liis own country and elsewhere, but like other varieties 
of the light horse there is not the demand for him there once 
owin^ to so many tradesmen having taken to the Ford 
car. Among the Welsh mountain districts he is invaluable, 
for an enormous number of the hill farms have no road to them 
which a motor-car can travel, even if the farmer was inclined to 
buy one. The Welsh cob and the smaller Welsh pony are extra- 
ordinarily sure-footed, and now a good deal of pains is being 
taken with the breeding of both, and it is to be hoped that the 
hackney cross will not be persisted in. 

The hackney occupies a curious position, for he was never better 
as a harness horse than he is just now, when the driving of smart 
horses is quickly becoming a thing of the past in this country. It 
is not so, however, in parts of the Continent, and there is a fair 
demand for hackneys from Italy, and in a lesser degree from 
France and some of the smaller Powers. Time was when the 
hackney was a riding horse, but for several generations what may 
be called extravagant action has been encouraged, and as a 
result the old-time hackney has become a carriage horse, the 
very high action being in a majority of cases of the sort which 
gives the rider a good deal of discomfort. It is claimed that 
the hackney is the soundest of all the breeds, and that if well 
treated his life of usefulness is a very long one. Personally 
I have known of several hackneys working well, and giving a 
great show, when upwards of twenty years old, and I remember 
the furore which greeted the famous Eosadofi when he won 
the championship at Islington when sixteen years of age. 
He had won the same honour when a young horse many years 
before, and had been a great success at the stud, but his action 
was in no way impaired, and he was about the most perfect 
modem hackney I ever saw. And it is marvellous how well 
the Stud Book hackney of high pedigree holds his own, but 
the fact is that to a great extent the hackney is now a show 
horse, whose vocation in life is to win prizes, first as a young 
animal and afterwards in harness. Cross-bred hackneys are 
often first-rate harness horses too, and I have seen a team of 
these who could go up and down steep hills at a capital pace, 
and, in fact, wo^ hiUy slopes faster than an ordinary team of 
nondescript horses, and be quite as fresh at the end of the 
journey. The hac^ey pony, or the Wilson pony as he was 
called when the late Mi. Christopher Wilson first began to 
establish the breed, is the best possible small harness horse 
who can travel at twelve miles an hour in a light trap or governess- 
car — if not too heavy — and there seems to be some demand for 
him even now, as he appeals strongly to a certain contingent 
of horse lovers, and is a very showy animal. 

Another good stamp of riding horse can be bred by the 
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mating of the thoroughbred with the Dales pony, who is the 
biggest of all the native breeds, except perhaps ^e Highland 
pony, which has been used for generations to cariy the deer 
which are killed by stalkers, and who, like the Dales pony, is 
very strongly made. One seldom hears of the Highland pony 
away from the Highlands, but the late Lord Middleton brought 
some of the breed to Birdsall, in Yorkshire, and crossed them with 
thoroughbred sires, and with mares that were nearly thorough, 
bred, with a fair amount of success. The Dales pony also breeds 
well to the thoroughbred. Of late years very great improve- 
ment has been made in Dales ponies, which now have a section 
to themselves in the Pony Stud Book, and it is said that some 
of the best have strains of pure blood in their veins. It is a 
tradition that the latp Mr. John Bowes, of Streatlam, occasionally 
sent thoroughbred stallions from the Streatlam Stud into Tees, 
dale for the use of the farmers in that district. It is not desired 
to suggest that the cross of the thoroughbred with the Dalea 
pony is the royal road to hunter breeding, but mention is made 
of this foundation stock, so that those who read may he able 
to form an opinion as to the actual resources which the country 
possesses. There are, also, the Fell ponies in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, the best of which I believe are to be found on 
Lord Lonsdale^s Lowtber Castle estate, and these ponies, too, 
are of fair size, and very honest workers. Nor must the Cleve- 
land Bay be forgotten, and this breed is very much on the up 
line at present. The Cleveland Bay is a horse of considerable 
size, and harness work and the ploughing of light land have 
always been his strong points. But at times scores of good 
hunters have been br^ from the cross of the Cleveland Bay 
with the thoroughbred, and in every way this cross has always 
appealed to the writer as a much sounder method of breeding 
high-class light horses than by going to the cart-mare with 
a view to securing extra strength and size. There are those 
who consider the Cleveland Bay to be an ideal artillery horse, 
but there are so few of them that the army buyers are obliged 
to seek in other places for what they want — even after they 
have secured all the best Clevelands which may be on the market 
at any given time. * 

To sum up the position, the breeder of light horses of every 
description should bear in mind, firstly that whenever mobilisa- 
tion is necessary two types of horses are instantly required 
for the troops, one the cavalry remount, arid the other the guu 
horse. If there were no hunting there would soon be, practically, 
no cavalry remounts in the country, and the fact that a great 
number, of hunters are required every year, and that the b^ of 
them bring big money, enables many a breeder— especially the 
man who j^y keeps a mare or two on his farm but who under- 
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stands hunter breeding and knows what he wants — ^to set 
about his task, knowing that he may possibly obt^ a fairly' 
long ^ horse, and that in any case he is not likely 

to lose by him unless the young animal meets with an injury. 
Horses of the hunter type make the best cavalry horses in the 
world ; of that there is no doubt, and it is a lucky thing for 
the British War Office that so many hunters are bred, for this 
means that a fairly large supply of the very best sort of remounts 
is available at any moment. About gun horses the situation ^ 
is not so clear, and the opinion of a civilian is not worth much, 
judging from many conversations with Artillery officers 
there is considerable division of opinion. Towards the end of 
the war one heard most of American-bred Percherons, but it 
must be remembered that by that time the British supply was 
to a great extent exhausted, that, in fact, there were in this 
country only the annual output of young light horses which a 
year or two before had been too young for war service. From 
this source few were obWnable during the latter part of the 
war, while the American-Percherons were still to be procured 
in great numbers. This means that the British gun horses 
used in the earlier stages of the war had been to some extent 
forgotten, but there is reason to believe that some of them 
were excellent, though of no particular breed or type. One 
gunner officer who was with the troops right through the war 
reported that the first lot he had to do with in France included 
horses of every class — horses of the hunter type, horses whose 
action showed that they had hackney blood in their veins, 
h|iry-heeled light cart-horses, and many of the sort one sees 
in light vans, viz. horses of fair size and strength, with very 
few signs of breeding, but not hairy-heeled. His strong opinion 
was that those who showed the most breeding were the best 
workers. 

Charles Kichaildson. 

Lands End, 

East Molesey. 


POULTRY-KEEPING ON THE FARM. 

DuEEsa recent years poultry-keeping has received considerable 
stimulus from the shortage of supplies and the increased demand 
for eggs induced by the higher standard of living of many classes 
of society; and the adffitional attention attracted to it has 
resulted in considerable modifications of former practice. Many 
fanners who never regarded their poultry very seriously have 
found them to be the most profitable branch of farming during 
the recent decline in prices for the more important products. 
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If success is to be achieved it can only be by careful study of 
the subject, by the proper housing, feeding and general manage, 
ment of the stock. ' Success depends on many things, and not 
the least on business ability and hard work. 

The fanner who would succeed must not let his birds stray 
all over the place. They must be confined to certain houses and 
fields just as are the cattle, sheep and other stock. One section 
of the farm should be devoted to the poultry entirely. This 
does not mean that all the stock is at aU times to be kept in 
this one section. At certain seasons the orchard, the meadows, 
the com fieldb, and other sections of the farm will be benefited 
by the poultry being run in them. A most important, almost 
the most important factor to be considered at the start, is the 
selection of the land for the poultry. In the first place it mast 
not be too far from the farmhouse, otherwise there will be too 
much labour in carrying to and fro, which adds both to the 
time and cost entailed. Then it must not be the most exposed 
land on the farm, as the keen, cutting winds of early spring 
would not only retard the development of the early chickens 
but would also interfere with the egg production of the laying 
stock. Land for poultry needs to be well drained, birds will 
not thrive on marshy, boggy land. 

The Stock, 

There are many kinds of fowls. Some breeds are great egg 
producers, and of little service for anything else ; others aie 
most excellent as table birds and of little use in egg produc- 
tion, whilst some Qome between the two and are known $3 
“ general purpose breeds.*’ They -are not quite so good as the 
beat table binis so far as their edible qualities are concerned, 
and they do not equal the best laying breeds in egg production, 
yet when all their qualities are weighed up they will, in some 
localities, yield more profit than either of the others. Mixed 
farmers have many advantages over the poultry-farmer, and 
those advantages must be considered when the question of breed 
is being thought out. Should the farm be sitiated near to a 
large industrial centre, or a seaport town, egg production, pos- 
sibly, win pay best, as in such places there Ts always a ready 
and steady sale for new-laid eggs. On the other hand, if there 
is a fashionable seaside resort, or health spa in the near vicinity, 
it may be \?ise to cater both for the new-laid egg demand and 
table birds. In such a district, the table birds will have to be 
of high quality, and therefore one of the general purpose breeds 
will hardly be suitable. But a farmer situated near a popular 
holiday seaside resort would possibly find that one of the general 
purpose breeds would answer the requirements best. 

Another point to be considered is the geographical situation* 
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[f the farm is situated at a high altitude, a general purpose 
breed would suit best, because such breeds are very hardy, 
^ite and Columbian Wyandottes, Rhode Island l^ds and 
Buff and Baired Rooks do well in such localities. These breeds, 
however, are not highly esteemed if the trade for high-class 
table poultry is to be considered. For egg production in such 
a district \feite Wyandottes from a strain that has had its 
laying quahties specially developed would answer the purpose 
best. Farther south, the White Leghorns and Anconas would • 
yield the best results for commercial egg production, but neither 
are of any use as table birds except for very small spring chickens, 
lie Sussex do well in almost any situatiouj but best of all on 
light land. In a district where there is a demand for brown 
or tinted eggs, the Light Sussex, Rhode Island Reds, or White 
Wyandottes, and Croad Langshans should fill the bill; these 
are also fairly good table birds. For table purposes only the 
Dorking, the whole of the Sussex family, together with White 
and BiS Orpingtons, have great qualifications, as have crosses 
with any of these and Indian Game. 

It is important not to overstock the land. In America birds 
are kept far more closely than in this country. In some places 
as many as 1,000 birds are run on an acre of ground, but the 
atmospheric conditions are different to those prevailing over 
here. In Australia, too, birds are kept much more closely 
than in England, and they run on the same land year in and 
year out. la our humid atmosphere with its admixture of sun- 
shine and rain such methods would quickly bring the poultry 
farmer into the Bankruptcy Court. Speeding generally, 200 
to 300 la 3 dng birds may be run on an acre of ground, but the 
ground must be divided. If grass, the birds may run on each 
half in alternate months ; if the land be cropped with kale or 
cabbage, then the stock will spend six months on one half and 
six months on the other. Grass wiU carry more birds than 
arable land, and on the latter there should not be more than 
200 to the acre. When birds are overcrowded the egg pro- 
duction is lessened. 

Birds should be kept in small lots, say 100 laying pullets 
to the house. These will do well in a house 20 ft. by 15 ft. 
or 30 ft. by 10 ft., that is for the light breeds, such as Leghorns 
and Anoonas; for the heavier breeds, such as Rhode Island 
Reds, Sussex, Tati gab ana and Wyandottes, the house should be 
40 ft, by 10 ft. The run attached to such a' house should be 
half an acre divided in two. 

Important as is the selection of land and the number of 
buds to run on it^ equally important is the selection of the 
breeding stock. In purchasing stock for breeding it should ever 
be remembered that it never pays to buy cheap stock. In 
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these days when we have many publicly conducted Laying 
Oompetitions one can buy stock of the laying breeds, such as 
White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Minoroas, Campines, and of the general purpose breeds, such as 
Rhode Island Reds, Light and Speckled Sussex, and Croad 
Langshans with' certified pedigrees. It is far ^tter to give 
three guineas for a cockerel and a couple of guineas each fo! 
hens that have been bred from birds with a public record be 
hind them than it is to give half the money for birds winch hav« 
no such standard recommendation. In the purchase of stccli 
as in other things the best is the cheapest ” in the long run 

A breeding pen of one of the lighter breeds may be iaad( 
up with a cockerel and eight to ten hens, and of the heaviei 
breeds with a cockerel and seven to nine hens. Speal^ gener 
ally and guided by experiments I have made, I am inclined t 
think that we should get better results in our breeding pen 
by mating even more hens with a cockerel than the number 
I have given, which are those most usually adopted. 

Beginning with two pens of breeding stock, a fanner "who 
decides to improve his poultry could easily hatch 1,000 chickens 
the first season. Assuming that 600 of these were cockerels, 
he would have 400 pullets to commence operations with the 
following season. At the moment it is assumed that the 
farmer himself or some member of his family ^ unde^ke 
the management of the poultry at the start whilst experience 
is being gained. The farmer who intends to make poultry one of the 
money-makers of his farm should have practical knowl|dge oi 
the work before e^^ring upon poultry-keeping to ai^ great 
extent. If he has not he is entirely in the hands of his poultry 
man. It is not necessary that he should do the routine work 
himself, he can easily have this done by a woman or a lad, 
but it is essential that he should know how it should be done, 
and also see that it is done. He should superintend all the 
feeding, mating, hatching and rearing work, so that when he 
does bring his plant up to the full extent and engages a pro- 
fessional poultry manager, or manageress {some of the latter 
are very capable), he will be able to supervise and check their 
- work from his own knowlei^e gained in the«hest of all schools 


Gbnebaij Management. 

Anyone who starts in this way will he far more likely te 
make a success of poultry-farming than one who, having 
that it is a good thing to make poultry an integral part of the 
farm stock, straightway goes and engages a poultry manager 
and staff, erects elaborate houses and ruiM, and fills them 
a lot of very expensive and highly-bred birds. It is much wiser 
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Q start in a small way and buUd up the stock than it is to make 
i big plunge all at once. However, when the stock is sufficient 
to need the services of a manager and stafi, or if it is intended 
to make a big plunge at the outset, the first thing is to secure 
I really capable mangier ; such an one may be found by adver- 
tising in one or other of the poultry papers. In engaging a 
manager select one who has had plenty of practical experience 
ind who has been in charge of a poultry plant. The manager 
must have had practice, a theoretical knowledge alone is of 
ittle use. Therefore search well into the credentials of the 
person you appoint as your manager. 

In these days when the making of poultry houses is a great 
Dusiness in which many firms are engaged in turning them out 
3 y mass production, methods, it is cheaper to buy the plant 
•eady made than it is , to have it made by local labour. In 
purchasing poultiy houses assure yourself that they are well 
nade, t^. they are efficiently ventilated and well lighted. 
B>adl5*li^^ and iU- ventilated houses are the cause of much 
iickn^ and loss amongst poultry flocks. Never put up a house 
bat has not a proper “ dropping ” board. Poultry manure is 
me of the richest fertilisers known to agriculturists and horti- 
mlturists. In some parts of the country it is sold for as much 
13 £4 per ton, but to the farmer who has land enough to utilise 
t, it is worth a great deal more. 

During the spring when young chickens are about, the first 
iwo months of their lives should be spent in a paddock near 
0 the rest of the poultry plant. After that they may be placed 
)ut on the grass fields, on ploughed land,^nd in the autumn 
m stubble. They will grow and thrive much better out in the 
ields in what are known as colony houses than they will if placed 
n confined runs, and when they are brought in later in the 
eason as the time of laying approaches and are placed in the 
aying houses they will produce more eggs. 

The Teub of BREEDmo. 

The early months of the year are generally supposed to he 
he breeding months, and when egg production is the object 
a view it is not r/ecessary to hatch chickens before the end of 
anuary or the beginning of February, so that they will come 
'H to lay early in the autumn as the old hens fall into moult 
nd the price of eggs begins to go up. Never forget that fifty 
ggs in October, November, and December are worth 150 in 
Ipril, May and June. When the production of table poultry 
s part of the scheme, hatching should commence in October 
M be carried on through the winter months until the end of 
'ebniary, so that when the demand for chickens for the table 
ommences in February, as the market supplies of game diminish, 

E 
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it will be possible to supply well-grown chickens and command 
a sale during the portion of the year when the demand is greatest 
in the principal markets. Farms which send their supplies to 
the London markets, or to such places as Harrogate, Chelten- 
ham, Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Southport or Blackpool, will 
find that winter-hatched chickens pay well. The trouble and 
cost of production will be greater than that incurred in the 
raising of chickens in the early months of the year, but the 
profit will be proportionately higher if the thing is well done 
and the birds put on the ri^t market at the right moment. 

The Mode oe BUtchinq. 

At the proper time and season there is no form ^Mcuba- 
tioa to beat the natural, but in these days when we wa-ht hun- 
dreds of birds compared to the units of a few years 5 ^ 0 , the 
natural methods of hatching and rearing under hens is much 
too slow and too costly. In the first place, broody hens cannot be 
obtained in large number in the winter, and in the second, 
extra time and labour is involved in attending to a large number 
of single hens and flocks of chicks. The hen can hatch but a 
dozen, and act as foster mother to only a few more, whereas 
by artificial incubation any number may be hatched, given the 
necessary incubator capacity. There are machines that will 
accommodate and hatch 40, 50, 60, 100, 200, 300, 400 and so 
on by stages to the double-decker mammoth machines which 
wiU turn out 10,000 at once. In the same way, by the modern 
methods of rearing brooder houses may hold anything froj^^ 
300 to 2,000, and raster mothers from 50 to 200. f 

Any poultry farmer who aspires to raise large numbers^ 
chickens should adopt the brooder-house system of rearing. 
This has been much simplified in recent years by the provision 
of coal-burning and oil-burning brooder stoves. In connection 
with these modem stoves the heat can be more easily regulated 
than it can with brooder houses which are heated by the old- 
fashioned hot-water pipes, owing to the fact that as the chickens 
grow the hover can be raised, and at other times it may be 
raised or low^d to meet the vagaries of our British atmosphere, 

I have seen af many as 2,000 chickens being reared in a brooder 
house under one large hover, but I do not think it advisable to 
rear or attempt to rear such large numbers in one compartment. 
A brooder house with the capacity to rear 2,000 chicks should 
be divided into four, or better stiU, eight compartments. When 
large numbers of chicks are reared together there is much crowd- 
ing, and the chicks do not thrive as when in smaller lots. Eight 
lots*, of 250 will produce far better grown chickens, chickens that 
^t^^larger, stronger and healthier in every way, than will one 
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lot of 2,000. A brooder house such as this should have grass 
runs of ’about 30 ft. by 10 ft. 

When oil-burning foster mothers or oil-burning brooder 
stoves are used it is necessary to pay the most careful attention 
to the oil reservoirs and to the mcks, or the lamps may smoke, 
and a good clutch of chicks be smothered, or slowly poisoned 
by inhaling the noxious fumes which arise from badly-trimmed 
lamps. 

POULTEY AND GeAZING LaND. 

in the past there has been considerable discussion as to the 
effect of poultry on pasture land. Some »have argued that 
poultry have completely spoilt their pastures, whilst others 
have been equally emphatic in their convictions that the, birds 
have improved them. My experience is that of many who have 
investigated the subject in a disinterested manner. I am con- 
vinced that poultry properly managed do real permanent good 
to pasture land. The harm is done when too many birds are 
put on the ground and it becomes sour and foul by the rich- 
ness of the manure that the birds leave on it, and by the fact 
that they eat out all the good grass. 

When the birds are not concentrated, but have a good range, 
there is no doubt whatever that not only is the pasture land 
improved, but the food-bill of the birds is considerably lessened, 
and the manure which the birds^ spread all over the ground 
nourishes it and causes the grass to grow^ quickly, and more 
than compensates for the grass which the birds consume, whilst 
the cattle or sheep on the land show thei|^ appreciation of the 
rapidly-growing grass by cropping it more closely than in other 
fields where poultry are never run. Apart from the good the 
fowls do in fertilising the ground, the fact must not be over- 
looked that they extirpate all wireworms and many other grubs 
which do harm to the pasture. The secret of the whole matter 
is that when chickens are put out in colony houses on the grass 
too many should not be put in any one field — ^not more than 
60 to 80 to the acre. 

When birds are placed on stubble the numbers here given 
may be doubled o*r even trebled, because here the circumstances 
are altogetiier different. The birds are put out to pick up aU 
the com which has fallen and which otherwise would he wasted, 
to consume much of the green growth and the seeds of weeds 
that are the reverse of serviceable to the land, to clear out all 
the wireworms, grubs, and other noxious insects, and at the 
same time to fertilise the land. They are not, generally speak- 
ing, on the land long enough to make it sour, therefore the only 
effect of their manure is to nourish the ground, and make it 
more prolific for crops that are to follow. 
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Methods of FEBDiifG. 

The methods of feeding poultry have changed oOnsiderahly 
in the last ten or twelve years. In the old days poult^-keepers 
used to give their birds a warm mash the first thing in the 
morning, some green food and a little com at midday, and a 
good feed of com at night. To-day few poultry fanners feed 
on these lines, and those who breed laying stock depend very 
much on dry-mash feeding. Dry-mash feeding represents a 
great saving of labour, and the birds are able to feed at ^ny 
moment of the day, and so to keep up their vigour and energy 
during the laying period. ‘ 

It may be useful to give a few examples of food rations. 
The first is that of one of our most successful commercial egg 
farmers from the month of September, when the young puUeta 
are put in the laying houses. 

First morning feed (given during the autumn, winter and 
spring months soon after daybreak, and during the summer not 
later than six o’clock) 

^ Grain feed in the Utter consisting of ; — 

4 parts oats. ) 

2 „ cracked maize. [ 1 oz. per bird. 

2 „ wheat. ) 


Dry mash (ihe hoppers are opened at ten o’clock in the 
morning and kept open till the last grain feed is given at night) 
consisting of : — 


4 parts bran. > 

4 „ middling^. 

2 „ clover lineal. 

2 „ maize meal. 

„ Sussex ground oats. 
1 „ meat meal. 


(By measure, not weight.) 


Last feed, grain as before in the evening, about one hour 
before dusk. Quantity, IJ ounces each bird. 

During the summer months, that is. May, June, July and 
August, the maize meal is taken out of the dry-mash feed, and 
its place taken by two additional parts of oats in the grain feed. 
During November, December, January and Fe{>ruary, and also in 
March if east winds are prevalent, the proportion of meat meal 
in the mash is raised to one-and-a-haU parts, and twice a week 
fish meal is given instead of meat meal. 

Twice a week this farmer gives a wet-mash feed in the evening 
instead of the last grain feed, compounded as follows : — 

2 parts biscuit meal. 

4 „ bran. 

2 „ flaked maize. 

1 „ clover meal. 

1 ,, meat meal. 


l(By measure, not wei^t.) 
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These five meals are well mixed, then scalded, the scalding 
being done about two hours before the mash is fed to the birds. 
Just before the mash is given to the birds it is dried off with 

4 parts middlings. 

' 2 „ Sussex ground oats. 

The birds are given a good handful each. 

Green food is suppli^ regularly every day in addition to what 
they get for themselves from the grass runs. Kale and cab- 
bage are suspended from the roof of the house by strii^, just 
out of the reach of the birds so that they have to jump for it 
and thus get exercise. Cabbage, kale, clover, sainfoin and rye- 
grass is given them two or three times a week at midday, being 
first passed th^o^gh a chaff-cutter. Chopped swedes and man- 
golds are substituted during the time of the year when green 
food is scarce. 

This system of feeding is also used for the breeding stock. 

Another successful farmer uses the following for laying stock 
in grass runs : — 

3 parts bran. 

1 „ clover meal. 

5 „ middlings. 

1 „ Sussex ground oats. 

I „ maize gluten. 

1 „ pea meal. 

1 „ fish meal. 

i „ dried yeast. 

1 „ charcoal. 

J „ dried milk. 

And to this mixture he adds a quarter of a pint of cod-liver 
oil to every hundredweight of meal ■ 

This same farmer keeps a number of his birds intensively 
for commercial egg-laying purposes only. These he feeds on 
somewhat different lines, the djy mash in this case being com- 
posed of 

4 parts middlings. 

2 „ bran. 

2 „ clover meal. 

2 „ Sussex ground oats. 

1 „ maize gluten. 

1 ,, pea meal. 

1 „ fish meal. 

i „ dried milk. 

J „ dried yeast, 

i „ charcoal. 

To this is added three-quarters of a pint .of cod-liver oil to 
every hundredweight of the dry-mash feed. 

Green food and roots are supplied in manner similar to that 
of the other farmer, and the grain food morning and night is 
also the same, except that whereas all quantities are measured 
by the first farmer, the second weighs everything. 
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A Kentish poultry farmer uses the following dry-mash feed 
with success : — 

5 parts bran. 

i 5 „ clover meal. 

6 „ meat meal, 

5 „ maize meal. 

6 {piddling. 

6 „ Sussex ground oats. 

5 „ bone meal. 

1 „ barley meal. 

^ „ powdered oyster shell. 

3^^ charcoal. 

To each hundredweight ai this mixture ^ lb. of salt is added. 
The birds are given grain food and green food oti^lines similar 
to each of the others. This is for the laying pens. 

Other formuhe could be quoted, but those given above are 
fairly typical and are in use on farms where poultry are one of 
the leading features of the business. 

There are still those who do not believe in dry-mash feeding, 
and will only use meals when they have been scalded. In^ the 
old days all were wet-mash feeders, and the mash was given 
only in the morning, the argument being that the birds should 
have a warm feed the first thing, which, being partly cooked, 
was quickly digested and sustained the h\i6s through the mom- 
ing until they were given a little com at midday, and a heavier 
feed of grain at night. The idea of the heavy grain 
night was that it digested slowly and the birds drew nouris^Mp 
from it right through the long nights of winter. Then 
advocates of the warm mash at night, but that idej^pStt^not 
get fast hold of the poultry industry, as it was so quicEy fd- 
iowed by the dry-mash theory.’ The latter, by reason of its 
labour-saving, has been generally adopted by those whft. are 
engaged in the utility side of the industry. ' vi: 

On the mixed farm, where poultry form one b^^# of the 
enterprise, wheat screenings may profitably be u|(^^ mashes, 
and also potatoes. A good useful mash, des^gt^ to utilise 
home-grown material as much as possible, mj?,y be composed 
as follows : — 

5 lb. potatoes. 

2 lb. wheat screenii^a. 

1 lb. bran. 

2 lb. pea meal. 

2 lb. meat meal. 

1 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

The potatoes and wheat screenings should be well boiled, 
and, with the liquid, poured over the other ingredients of the 
mash. The whole should then be covered with a sack and left 
till it is nearly cool, when it is well mixed together and fed to 
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the birds. If the mash should be too soft and wet, use middlings 
and Sussex ground oats to dry it off. 

, . ' Hatching akd RaAEtsra, 

Before the eggs are put into the incubators the machines 
should ^ thoroughly cleansed and run for at least a week. 
The eggs should be tested for fertility about the sixth day, and 
all which are unfertile should be removed and used as food for 
the old birds. I do not believe in using eggs for young chicks. 
Eggs from special hens should be placed in small pedigree trays 
in Sie incubator tray, so that as soon as the chicks hatch they 
may he toe-punched and thus recognised at a later stage. 

The house or shed in which broody hens are set should he 
some distance away from the poultry houses and runs, or you 
may have trouble with your “ broodies,” especially at feeding- 
time, owing to their becoming restless and eager to get the fo^ 
which they can hear ia being fed to other birds. “ Broodies ” 
should be fed once a day. It is immaterial whether it be morn- 
ing or evening, but it is of the greatest importance that it be 
at one and the same time every day. Generally it ia found 
Hat the morning is the best time. The hens should be taken 
biff the nests, fed, allowed a run for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, given access to a dust bath and water, and then allowed 
to return to the nests. ^ 

Chicks that are hatched in incubators should be left there 
for from forty to forty-eight hours, and should then be removed 
to the foster mother, or brooder house, whichever is used. They 
should be given a little very fine flint grit on a tray, followed a 
couple of hours later by a light feed of kibbled wheat and a 
saucer of water. For the first four days nothing but kibbled 
wheat should be given in the way of food, that is, to chicks that 
are to be reared on dry food, but skim milk should be given 
them to drink instead of water and they should at all times 
have access to fine flint grit. If the dry-mash system of feeding 
is to be followed the following formid® will prove of service 
after the first four days : — 

Food for First Month. 

Dry M&sh, 

8 lb. bran, 

6 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. Siissez ground oats, 

4 lb. dry bone meal, 
i lb. common salt. 

These ingredients should be well mixed together and fed in 
small troughs with fixed bars across them. 
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Dey Feed. 

For tiie same period the foUowiDg should be the dry ohlck 
feed, unless one of the proprietary feeds are uafid :% : 

8 lb. kibbled wheat. 

4 lb. kibbled peas. 

4 lb. greats or ooar^ oatmeal. 

4 lb. linseed. 

4 lb. canary seed. 

2 lb. hemp seed. 

For the first week the chicks should be fed every four hours 
with the dry chick feed, letting them have access to the dry 
mash at all times. , Fine flint grit should be always within reach 
of the birds, and the water or milk should be renewed at least 
four times a day. Green food such as sprouted oats, grass, 
lettuce and cabbage should be given several times a day, but 
it should be cut into pieces not more than J in. long, or even 
smaller. 


Food from Four to Eight Weeks. 

As the chicks grow and get stronger so they must be put 
on stronger diet so as to help the feather growth. For the 
second month the following should be the regime ; — 

Dey Mash. 

8' lb. bran, 

4 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. meat meal. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

2 lb. clover meal, 
i lb. salt. 

The dry chick feed mixture may continue as before. 


Food from Eight to Twelve Weeks. 

When the chicks attain the second month the feather growth 
wfli be considerably advanced, and the food must be prepared 
to meet it. 

Dey Mash. 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats, 

4 lb. meat meal. 

4 lb, bone meal. 

4 lb. clover meal. 


It will be noticed that no meat meal is allowed in the dry- 
mash feed for the first month, as the skim milk gives the chicks 
all thejMotein they require during those early weeks. If skim 
miH^^plentiful it may be given daily for the first three months, 
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but after the first month the clucks should be. given water as 
well. . 

When the chicks reach this age more change must be made 
in their feeding or they will matme too quickly, as the food which 
has been given to promote quick and early feathering will, if 
continued, bring them into lay quicker than they should. It is 
needful to build their frames rather than to push them into 
early maturity. A wider ;’atio is therefore needed with a good 
supply of phosphates, . which means larger frames and more 
stamina : — 

Dry Mash. 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. middlu^. 

8 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. clover meal, 

4 lb. meat or dsh meal. 

4 lb. maize meal. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

The dry chick feed may be replaced by the following : — 

12 lb. clipped oats, 

4 lb. kibbled maize. 

4 lb. kibbled peas. 

The dry mash for sixteen to twenty weeks will be the same, 
but whole oats and wheat alone may now be the grain feed. 
From twenty weeks onwards the birds may be fed according to 
the formula previously given for the feeding of adult laying 
birds. 

Chickens that are reared under hens may be given the dry 
chick feed recommended for the chicks which are reared in the 
foster mothers and brooder houses, but there *is difficulty in 
giving dry mash. Therefore they should be given the dry chick 
feed and a wet mash at each alternate feeding-time. A good 
wet-mash formula under such conditions is as follows : 8 lb. of 
hiflcuit meal, 4 lb. oatmeal or Sussex ground oats, and 4 lb. of 
middlings. This should be thoroughly scalded with boiling 
water &d fed to the chicks warm at least four times a day for 
the first month.' ♦ 

For the second month they should have wet mash three 
times a day and it may be composed as follows : — 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. biscuit meal. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

2 lb. meat or fish meal. 

2 lb. middlings. 

2 lb. bone meal. 

For the third month the middlings and meat meal may be 
doubled, and 2 Ibi of clover meal may be added. 
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From the end of the third month the mash may be made 
up as below 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. maize meal. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oata. 

4 lb. pea me^. 

4 lb. fish or meat meal. 

2 lb. bone meal. 

4 lb. clover meal. 

In the way of gram, wheat and oats should be given. At 
the end of the fourth month, the birds may be fed as the adults. 

CJhickens that are hatched under “ broodies ” should be kept 
in the nest for the first forty-eight hours, and then placed out in 
coops. Each coop should be given, a small grass run of about 
2 yds. by 2 ft., and each coop should be placed on fresh ground 
every other day the first week, and after that every day. As 
the chicks grow, the area of the run should be enlarged. The 
hens should be fed on wheat, and a bit of the chicks mash when 
it is fed. At the age of eight weeks these chicks, like the brooder- 
house chicks, may be put out on the fields in colony houses in 
flocks of fifty to one hundred according to the size of the house. 
At eight weeks fifty birds may be put in a house 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
and they should be reduced by ten at the end of a fortn^t, and 
each subsequent week by five, until only fifteen remaiiL 

If it is desired to have larger flocks a house 12 ft. by 8 ft. 
would take 160 at the start, and they would have to be reduced 
by ten the first fortnight, and then by ten each week tiU the 
number got down to fifty. This number could stay until they 
were placed in the laying houses in the numbers previously 
given, 

Mahketing Surplus Cockerels. 

Those farmers who engage in poultry-keeping solely with an 
idea of egg production, and using one of the light bre^ for 
the purpose, will have a difficulty in disposing of their cockerels. 
The best method is to run them along with the other clu(^ens 
for fifteen or sixteen weeks, and then give them a fortmght oi 
special fattening ; this will make them intd nice small spring 
chickens, for which there is always a demand in the sprmg and 
early parts of the summer when game is not to he obtained. 
If the local market will not take them, the London market will 
always absorb them. Never put live birds on the rail, they lose 
from i lb. to J lb. before they reach the market, and if they 
arrive late in the day, and have to be kept in the hampers p 
the ne^, it means the loss of another 4 oz. 

In these days a consideration of poultry-keeping on the f arm 
would be incomplete without a reference to ducks. In olden 



times duck-keeping wm generally understood to have reference 
to the raising of duckUngs fo/the table, but during the last ten 
years ooin^ of the Indian Runner Ducks has opened up 
great possibilities as to the value of ducks as egg producers. 
The Buff, Blue, Black and Chocolate Orpington Ducks are also 
great egg-layers, as are the Magpies, a recent introduction, but 
since the establishment of Duck Laying Competitions three years 
ago, the Khaki Campbells have come to the front with a rush. 
All the breeds mentioned here are great layers. The egg-laying 
record of the world is held by an Indian Runner Duck which 
laid 363 eggs in 366 days. This bird did not lay on 363 days 
of the twelve months, but on 351, and on tw,elve days laid two 
eggs per day. 

Those who have accommodation will find that ducks are 
very easily managed, and as birds from the best strains are most 
prolific layers, they are extremely profitable. To secure the 
best results it is advisable to let them have free range, as they 
are great scavengers and foragers and given the opportunity 
will find quite half their food in the hed^s and ditches. The 
initial expense in commencing duck-farming is not so great as 
that for ordinary poultry, as the houses need not be so large, 
nor so elaborate, and there is little cost in the way of stakes, 
gates and wire-netting when they have to be confined. The 
netting for duck runs need not be more than 3 ft. high (half 
that for hens), stakes and gates the same, whilst there are no 
perches or dropping boards to be provided. 

Duck houses ne^ not be so high as those for hens, quite a 
foot less will do. A house for a small pen of half a dozen ducks 
may be 6 ft. by 5 ft. When they are kept in large flocks a house 
20 ft. by 10 ft. will accommodate twenty ducks and five drakes, 
whilst one for a flock of 100 should be 80 ft. in length. The 
interior of all duck houses should be bedded to the depth of 
5 or 6 in. with straw or other suitable form of litter. For ordinary 
commercial egg production nothing elaborate is needed in the 
way of nests, a few bricks put at r^t angles in the comers of 
the house will answer the purpose, or a couple of 6'in. boards 
could be so fixed ; when large numbers are kept in flocks a 
goodly number of* nest-boxes will be needed, but they may be 
constructed on the same simple lines. 

Whenever possible the houses for ducks should be built near 
to a stream of running water, or a pond, the former for prefer- 
ence ; this saves much labour, because ducks require an enormous 
quantity of water. 

The one thing to remember in connection with ducks is that 
they must never be let out in the morning before ten o’clock, 
er they may lay their eggs in the water or m the ditches as they 
roam about. 
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Food for Laying an» Bbbbdino Stock. 

For egg production ducks should be fed with grain in the 
moming—wheat or oats, or hoth—which should be given in 
troughs with water, or else should have been previously soaked 
in hot water for a few hours, water and grain both being fed. 
At night they should be given a mash, for which the following 
is a good formula 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. bUouit meal. 

8 lb. oatmeal. 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. maize meal. 

6 lb. meat meal. 

8 lb. green vegetables or roots (cooked). 

• 2 lb. clover meal. 

Occasionally, say twice a week, fish meal may be given in. 
stead of meat meal, and in spring and summer the quantity may 
be reduced by one -half when the birds have free range over 
fields and ditches. 

A box containing crushed oyster shell and fine flint grit, and 
another containing sand should always be near the troughs from 
which the ducks are fed. In winter time these boxes must be 
attended to every day, because with damp and frost their 
contents are apt to become hard. 

Hatching and Bearing Ducks. 

Ducks may be hatched in incubators and reared in foster 
mothers and brooder houses, but unless large numbers are re- 
quired the natural methods of hatching and rearing give the 
best results. When raised, by artificial means they may be 
brooded in the brooder house in the same manner as chickena, 
but they do not require heat for so long a period, and at the 
age of three wo^ks may do without it. The heat needed when 
first remov^ from the incubator is 90 degrees, and this must be 
gradually reduced by 10 degrees per week. All brooder houses 
should have grass runs attached to them, the same as for chickens. 
In the early part of the season they may, whan three weeks old, 
be removed from the brooder house, if it is necessary, into what 
are known as “ Follow-on ” houses. Later in the season when 
the weather is warm the ducklings may go into these “ Follow- 
on ” houses when they are t^o weeks old. These houses may 
be large houses divided into compartments, or single houses. A 
house, or conmartment 16 ft. by 8 ft. will give accommodation 
to sixty duj^pig^, and the run to each should be about 16 ft. 
by 16 ft. >T|Mt%i8take to let young ducklings have too much 
Ubpty as thi^^l^walk and walk t& exha^usted. 
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Feed fob Duckungs. 

During & first week dncklingg need feeding every two 
hours, and ti:^ Ipod may be biscuit meal and fine oatmeal 
mixed with skim milk, Sussex ground^ oats and middlings mixed 
in the same way, or oatmeal and middlings. The changes 
may be rung on any two of these meals. The food should be 
mixed into a crumbly condition. Water in troughs should be 
handy to the feeding-place, also some fine flint grit and sand 
in troughs or boxes, and a little sand may also be mixed with 
the me^. 

Young ducklings should always be fed upon a clean board 
wl^ has been^well sprinkled with fine sand before the food 
ia^aced upon it. 

From the end of the first week until the end of the sixth 
week the following food should be given every three houra ; — 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. bran. 

4 lb. biscuit meal. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

1 lb. bsb meal. 

I lb. bone meal. 

I lb. fine grit. 

These ingredients should be well mixed together and scalded. 
As a change of diet once or twice a week they may be given 
boiled kibbled wheat and rice instead of the biscuit meal in the 
mash. 

From the end of the sixth week onward they may be fed 
three times a day upon a mash composed of the same con- 
stituents, but instead of 8 lb. of middlings use 4 lb. and 8 lb. 
of Sussex ground oats instead of 4 lb. At three months they 
may be fed in the same way as the adult stock. 

Feeding Ducks fob Maeket. 

The food given for the first week for ducklings that are to be 
reared as laying stock will also do for thc^e that are to be mar- 
keted as early as ;§ossible, but after that the feeding is different. 
Ducklings that are bred for the table should be fed from the 
second to the eighth week four times a day with the following 
mash 

8 Ib. bran. 

8- ib. biscuit meal. 

8 lb. middlings. 

8 lb. meat or fish meal. 

8 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

1 ib. fine grit. 
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From eight to twelve weeks the food should be given three 
times a day as foEows 


8 lb. Sussex ground Oftts. 

8 lb, middlings. 

8 lb.%arley meal. 

These should be well mixed and scalded and to eaeh 6 lb. 
of the mash, i lb. of melted fat, or very fine chopped fat, should 
be added, also 1 oz. of fine grit to each 1 lb. of mash. The food 
must be mixed into a firm condition. Water must at all times 
be easy of access, also a trough of fine grit. Chopped green food 
should be given every day at midday. 

Ducklings should not be kept beyond twelve weeks or the 
profit will become less . They should not be fed for twelve hours 
before being killed, and when killed they must be allowed to 
become thoroughly cold before being trussed or packed. 

Those who favour laying ducks to hens can make profit 
and plenty of it, but rearing ducklings for table purposes ia 
not to be advised unless one is near to London, or some fashion- 


able resort. 


C. A. Housk. 


152, Stapleton Hall Road, 
Stroud Green, 
London, N.4. 
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Historical. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
having decided on the giving up, by them, of the charge of the 
Experimental Earm and Pot-culture Station as from October 1, 
1921, it has been felt desirable that I should give some general 
account of the work carried on there during the 45 years of 
its existence, and that a summary of the principal results 
obtained should be put on record. 

Into the various causes which have led to the abandonment 
of this branch of the Society’s scientific work, it is not for me 
primarily to enter, but rather to discharge the duty of giving 
the history and life-work. 

The Woburn Experiments were commenced in 1876, at a 
time when the attention of agriculturists was being turned to 
two important matters— first, the remarkable results obtained 
at Rot^msted by Lawes and Gilbert with continuous corn- 
growing, and, second, the question of compensation for the con- 
sumption of purchased foods on the farm, the latter being the 
outcome of the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875. 

Agriculturists naturally asked, Eirstly, would Lawes and 
Gilbert’s results — obtained in the case of heavy land— hold 
equally good for light land ? Secondly, are the compensation 
figures set out in Lawes and Gilbert’s Tables justified in actual 
farm practice 1 

Both these subjects called for practical trial, and, as the 
outcome of a most generous offer by the 9th Duke of Bed- 
ford (Hastings Russell), the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England was, in 1876, given a farm on His Grace’s Woburn 
Estate, known as Crawley Mill Farm, about 105 acres in extent 
(23 of which were grass and the rest arable), and situated one 
mile from Ridgmont Station and four , miles from Woburn 
Sands. The Duke undertook to put the Society in possession 
of the farm and to bear the entire expense of its workii^, the 
Society providing' only the scientific direction and management. 
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The Royal Agricultural Society, "pn takmg ovw the farm, 
appointed a Committee, kn0^::a8 the Wobum Sub-Oommittee 
of the Chemical Committee, foU responsi. 
bility. The first Chairman of this was llx. Wm. Wells, subse- 
quent chairmen being Viscount Emlyn (afterwards Earl Cawdor), 

Sir J. Bowen Bowen-Jones, and Wt. J. L. Luddin^n. 

The direction of the scientific side of the experiments wa* 
entrusted, at the outset, to Sir John Lawes and to Dr. A^ustus 
Voelcker, the then Consulting Chemist of the Society, but, after 
a year or so, Sir John Lawes retired, leaving the direction in 
Dr. Voeicker’s hands. He ^carried it on until his death in 
December, 1884, apd early in 1885 I was appointed his successor, 
and held the directorship from then until October, 1921, a 
period of SBJ years. . 

The practical working of the farm and the carrying out of 
the details of the experiments were in the hands of ^ Resident 
Form Manager who was directly responsible to the Committee, 
These Managers were mainly young men from agricultural 
colleges, and among them may be mentioned Mr. W, J. Malden, 
Mr. F. E. Fraser, Mr. Arthur E, Elliott, Mr. C. H. B. Cane, 
Mr. J. J. Forrester (killed in the South African War), Mr, W. H. 
Hogg, and Mr. F. C. Atkinson. 

At first there were only the usual farm house (used « the 
Manager’s residence) and farm buildings ; but the I»e of 
Bedford erected, at his own expense, an excellent set m eight 
feeding boxes, these being provided with cemented floors and 
sides so that no leakage by drainage from manure could take 
place, and records of food given and manure produced could he 
accurately kept. A weighbridge for cattle was also fixed. 
Analyses required in connection with the experiments were 
carried out at the Society’s London laboratory until 1897, 
when a Laboratory and Pot-culture Station were erected at 
Wobum, and the work connected with Woburn was henceforth 
done there. This addition— which enabled work to be done 
more expeditiously and satisfactorily — was largely the outcome 
of a bequest to the Society of £10,000 by the late Mr. E. H. Hills, 
who wished experiment to be conducted on the influence, on 
plants, of the less -commonly occurring con^ituents found in 
soils and plants. In this Pot-eulture Station not only the 
special work of the Hills’ experiments has been done, but m 
field experiments have been supplemented, and their extension 
to fresh matters of inquiry has been rendered possible, the 
laboratory also being made use of in connection with ah 
analyses of soils, manures, feeding stuffs, etc., used in the fieio 
and feeding experiments, or having, to do with agricultura 
inquiry generally. . 

These additions involved the transference of one of my 
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assistants from London,, and from then to the close of 1921 
there hw h®®n a resident research chemist-assistant in chaise 
of this part of the work. The assistants so engaged have been 
Dr. H. H. Mann, M.Sc. (now Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Pombay Preadenoy), Mr. H. M. Preear, P.C.S. (died 1904), 
llr. Jsfl* Crabtree, M.Sc., F.I.C, (now Superintendent of Ezperi- 
mental^Sugar Farms, Demerara), and Mr, A. Blenkinsop, M,So.'- 
The Station since 1897 has been in communication with the 
Meteorological Office, and, as a Recording Office of the second 
class, reports to it regularly. 

Tliere haa been only one foreman of the farm— E. Cook— 
who carried out his duties faithfully to the close, and died 
only a few weeks after the Society had given up the farm. 

The Duke — Hastings Russell — continued to bear the whole 
charge of the farm and experiments during his lifetime ; his 
successor did the same, as likewise did the next (the present) 
Duke until the year 1910, when, on the passing of the Develop- 
ment Act, he intimated his intention of withdrawing his help, 
considering, as he did, that the work was of public nature, and 
such as should be paid for by the State. After considerable 
trouble, the Society obtained, through the Board of Agriculture, 
a yearly grant of £500, and had to make up the balance of the 
expenditure out of its own funds. 

^ the earlier years of the farm's existence the Wobum 
Sub-Committee showed a good deal of activity in regard to its 
work, and both Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert always 
extended their interest and help to it. Of the Sub-Committee, Mr. 
Chas. Howard, Mr. Chas. Randall, Mr. William Wells, Lord Vernon, 
Mr. R. A. Warren, Mr. Herbert Little, Sir J. B, Bowen-Jones, 
and Sir J. H. Thorold were, in their time, warm supporters of 
Wobum. At that time, indeed, Rothamsted and Woburn were 
the only real Experimental Stations in th^ country. 

The acquaintance of members of the Society with the work 
was further stimulated, not only by the Annual Reports in the 
Journal, but by a yearly visit of inspection which was regularly 
held up to the time of the War. These gatherings were always 
largely attended. , With the coming of the War these visits 
of members were abandoned and were not resumed later, on the 
score of expense ; but it is undoubted that the giving up of these 
IS, in measure, responsible for the less knowledge and apprecia- 
tion by the Society generally of the work carried on. Further, 
the opening up of other Research Stations under the Develop- 
ment CJommission, and the extension of Agricultural Colleges 
throughout the land had the effect of depriving Wobum of the 
position it had shared with Rothamsted, and, while the latter ' 
continued to receive increased subsidies, and was able to extend 
its work immensely, Wobum was left to maintain itself on a 
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very inadequate income, and the means to develop 

as it should have done if it was to pace with the ttmes and 

the progress of science. After the \7ar, the question of finance 
came up, and the abandonment of this part of the Society’s 
work was decided on by the Council in November, 1920. As 
the issue was determined mainly on the question of finance, 
and of the results obtained not being commensurate ^th the 
expenditure, it is only fair to myself to point out that, as 
Director, I had nothing whatever to do with the financial 
side of the matter, or the working of the farm as a whole. This 
was entirely the duty of the Sub'Committee, I myself being 
solely answerable for the scientific side and the conduct of the 
experiments themselv^. The one understanding was that 
the experiments “ came first,” and all else had to be subservient 
to them. Consequently, so far as makii^ the farm “pay” 
was concerned, a considerable handicap had to be met, as must, 
more or less, be always the case when experimental work is 
involved. Rather than see the work cease and the long record 
of results broken, I determined to carry it on myself, and have 
so done since October, 1921. 

On the Royal Agricultural Society of England ceasing their 
support, the Lawes’ Agricultural Trust came to my assignee, 
and have acted as sponsors for Woburn, obtaining for my use 
thereby the renewal of the Development Commission’s giaift of 
£600 yearly. Further, they have made the Woburn Station a 
part of their own scheme, constituting me Honorary Local 
Director, and assisting me in every way possible by co-operation 
and advice. 


The Soil Fields. 

The soil of the Woburn farm is a light sandy loam of reddish 
colour, situated on the Lower Greensand formation. One field 
alone is of at all a heavy nature, this being situated just at the 
junction of the Lower Greensand and the Oxford Clay. The 
field first chosen as the future experimental one was found to be 
uneven in character and hence unsuitable, and the Duke of 
Bedford accordingly added to the area a field of 27 acres, from 
another holding, which proved to be admirably adapted to 
experimental purposes. This is known as “ Stackyard Field ” 
or, locally, as “The Experimental Field,” and it has worthily 
fulfilled ite object. The soil is a light sandy loam about one 
and a half feet deep, on a subsoil of yellow sand in which 
ironstone occura. It has no artificial drainage, and, though 
light, it does not suffer greatly from extremes of moisture or 
drought. It is very easily worked, though very prone to 
v^^-growth, the chief of which we^s are spurrey 
and -{Polygonum aviculare). 
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The following analysra—taken at the commehcement in 
1876— show the composilaoii of the first and second depths of 
9 i^es each of the soiL 


• AiuHysis of SoU of Stackyard Field, 
(Soil dried at 100® C.) 



lat depth 
ol 9 inches. 

2ad depth 
ol 9 iu(^. 

^Organic Matter and loss on heating 

4-132 

2-432 

Oxide of Iron . . . . * . i 

2-934 

2-671 

Alumina 

' 3-610 

2-840 

Lime ........ 

•308 

•206 

Magnesia 

•143 

•162 

Potash ....... 

i -286 

•236 

Soda 

■140 

•217 

Phosphoric Acid 

•156 

•116 

Sulphuric Acid 

•027 

•023 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand .... 

88-264 

91-200 


100-000 

100-000 


1 Containing Nitrogen .... *166 *094 


Chemically, the soil is marked by its deficiency in lime, thus 
forming a marked contrast to that of Rothamsted, which has 
abundant lime. This fact has enabled the getting together 
and putting on record of facts and information as regards the 
action and need of lime, the accomplishment of which, had 
Woburn done nothing more, would alone have made the expen- 
diture on it justifiable. The soil is but poorly supplied in 
organic (vegetable) matter, and has only moderate proportions 
of pho^horic acid and potash. The remarkable feature about 
it is, in consequence, the ready response which it gives to the 
application of manurial ingredients, added to which is an even- 
pss in the nature of the soil over the whole area which makes 
it an ideal field for experimental purposes. Against this is 
the fact of its being a mile distant from the farm buildings, 
this greatly adding to the cost of cultivation, time taken in 
supervision, and inconvenience to visitors to the farm. Still, 
so valuable is a field of this uniform character that its results 
can bear the closest scrutiny and command the general atten- 
tion which has been paid to it throughout its history. There 
IS no other field on the farm which is really well adapted 
to experimental pui^ioses, though several others— notably 
Lanaome !Field' — have been? used from time to time for more or 
less general trials. A like accuracy cannot, however, be claimed 
for them, and so it has com© about that Stackyard Field has been 
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the one where the more scientific ij)qiiirie&--Buch as those on 
the continuous growii^ and manuring of wheat and harley, 
on rotation and on greemmanuno^^haye heen carried out. 

At the outset, the soil of the fi^d was sampled at 15 difierent 
places over the whole area. Six succesave depths of 9 inches 
each (54 inches depth in all) were taken, and, on these heing 
analysed, the soU was found to he very fairly uniform throughout. 

Continuous Growing or Wheat. 

Two and three-quarter acres are devoted to these experi- 
ments, Wheat hs® been grown every year without intermission, 
and the same manuring has been given, generally speaking, 
year after year. The primary object in these experiments haa 
been to see how the wheat crop has been affected by the different 
constituents of manures, and to compare the results with those 
shown on the heavy soil of Rothamsted. The plan of manuring 
was substantially the same as that adopted at Rothamsted 
(Broadbalk Field). Originally the plots were J acre each in 
size, but some have since undergone division and subdivision. 
The plots — at first eleven in number, but now twenty-two— 
represent four main divisions, (o) no manure — or minerals only 
(no nitrogen), (6) nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia — ^with or 
without minerals, (c) nitrogen as nitrate of soda — ^with or without 
minerals, (d) nitrogen in organic form — farmyard manure and 
rape dust. 

The crop results for both grain and straw have been tabulated 
each year, ^nd are published in the journal R.A,8.F. A 
statement of the average produce of the first 20 years is given 
in Journal B.A.S.E., 58 (1897), page 275. For the detailed 
results reference must be made to the accounts of each indi- 
vidual year ; it is only possible here to set out the main con- 
clusions reached. 

For the first 20 years nn marked change in the produce of 
wheat was noted beyond a gradual falling off on the unmanured 
plots from about 17 bushels to 13 bushels of com per acre ; after 
this period, while varying with season, the crop has generally 
been in the neighbourhood of 9 or 10 bushels per acre. Accord- 
ingly* it would seem that so long as the land is kept (as tlm 
has been) as free from weeds as possible, the produce, while 
going down at first, seems to reach a point below which it will 
not fall, even though wheat be grown year after year for 45 years. 
This is similarly shown on the heavier land of Rothamsted. 

Mineral manures (phosphate and potash, but without nitro- 
gen) have effected no practical improvement, but, when used 
along with nitrogen, have given the highest produce, exceeding 
even farmyard manure f>ut on yearly. 
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An erSafiion made in later years to ascertain which of the 
jjuneral (phosphate or potash) was the more needed, 

has showni in the case of wheat, phosphate to be the more 
necessary. ‘ ' 

Farmyard mannre in a dry year gives generally the best 
result of all. In the last year (1921), one of severe drought, it 
gave as much as 33 '5 bushels of wheat per acre against 25 bushels 
with artificials. The residual value of farmyard manure has also 
been tried on these plots. After applying it each year (about 
7 tons per acre of cake-fed manure) for five years, this was left off, 
and the land was found to still bene§t from it up to the twentieth 
year after its last application. Rape dust, applied each year, 
though supplying only one-fourth the amount of ammonia given 
by fannyarf manure, has yielded results falling but little below 
those with farmyard manure. 

Nitrogen appUed in the form of nitrate of soda has, aU along, 
given consistently good yields, though the corn is of inferior 
quality, and the ears are apt to get “rusty.” The soil is also 
specially prone to weed growth. Still, nitrate of soda, even 
when used alone — at the rate of 1 cwt. and also 2 cwt. per acre — 
has produced no actual failure of crop or marked deterioration 
in produce, though the application has gone on yearly for 45 
years. The addition of mineral manures has, however, shown 
a profitable increase. 

It is in regard to the use of sulphate of ammonia, however, 
that the most interesting results have been shown. For the 
first 20 years the results with sulphate of ammonia were prac- 
tically equal to those with nitrate of soda supplying the same 
amount of nitrogen. In a wet year sulphate of femonia did 
the better, in a dry year, nitrate of soda. Then, however, came 
a change ; the sidphate of ammonia plots suddenly began to 
fail; spurrey spread over these plots, and a green growth of 
algae appeared on the surface of the soil. Chemical examina- 
tion of soil proved it to have become acid, and to have lost 
a large amount of its, always insufficient, supply of lime, removed 
in 'drainage, this having taken place at a much greater rate 
than with nitrate of soda or other applications. A remedy was 
sought in liming sUme of these plots, and the result has been 
to show that when lime is applied the fertility of the land can 
be Tutored, and as good crops grown as ever. At first, lime was 
applied (in the year 1897) at the rate of 2 tons per acre, and the 
plot receiving this still showed in 1921 (24 years later) that the 
influence of this single dressing had not entirely exhausted itself. 
On other plots lime in different amounts, viz , 6 cwt., 10 cwt., 
1 ton, and 4 tons per acre respectively, has been put on with the 
double intention of noting the effect on the crop and the period 
for which the lime will exert an influence. In this way valuable 
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results have been, obtained as regaicds the dura^n of Uine ; 
whereas 5 cwt. per acre is insufficient, 10 cwt, per Mte has lasted 
for about 10 years, and 1 ton per acre for 15 years or more. An 
application of 4 tons per acre has not proved as beneficial for 
wheat as that of 2 tons per acre. 

Lastly, it has been demonstrated, by leaving off the sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda for a single year, that practically 
nothing is left for a second com crop to benefit from, thus 
showing a marked contrast to the case of farmyard manure. 

CoNTINUOTTS (tUGWING OF BaBLEY. 

To these, 2| acres in Stackyard Field are devoted; the 
plan and plots follow closely the wheat experiments just recorded. 
The individual plots, originally 11, now number 26. Moreover, 
the results are very similar as regards the action of the different 
manurial constituent® applied. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
do more than note the chief points of difference. 

The soil being better adapted to barley than to wheat, larger 
crops have been grown in favourable seasons. On the other 
hand, an adverse season has told more severely. Again, where 
exhaustion of the soil has set in through the removal of lime 
under the influence of continued dressings of sulphate of am- 
monia, this has been more rapidly visible on the barley land 
than on the wheat area, the reason being, no doubt, that the 
barley, being a surface feeder, and the exhaustion of flme being 
most mark^ in the upper layers, the crop suffers more from 
the acidity produced, and does not push its roots, like the 
wheat, to the lower levels. Hence the results of the action of 
sulphate of ammonia and those of the subsequent use of lime 
were noticed earlier, and are of even more striking character 
than with wheat. Lim e applied at the rate of 2 tons per acre 
required renewing after 15 years, as against 26 years with wheat, 
and 4 tons an acre, found unnecessary with wheat, has not 
proved so with barley. One ton of lime to the acre, similarly, 
only lasted 10 years. This, no doubt, is due, as stated, to the 
acidity of the surface soil, and to barley being a shallow-rooted 
plant. The same general results, however, hold good with both 
crops. Nitrate of soda, even after 45 years,' continues to yield 
average crops, these being considerably increased by the addi- 
tion of mineral manures (phosphates and potash). Of the 
mineral additions, potash has, with barley, shown itself the more 
called for. On, the whole, nitrate of soda has proved somewhat 
superior to sulphate of ammonia as a barley top-dressing. 
As with wheat, so long as liming of the land has been kept up, 
sulphate of ammonia, alone or with mineral manures, has given 
excellent crops, these sometimes being the highest of the whole 
aeri^, bnt, aa soon as the lime falls, the crops M ;; those treated 
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^th sulphate of ammoiua without lime have for many years 
been absolute blanks, and are merely kept on for demonstration 
purposes. 

The umnanured yield, which was 21 bushels of com per 
acre in the first 20 years, hae gone down to 11 or 12 bushels. 
Minerals alone have produced a smah increase only. 

Farmyard manure gives a yield but slightly inferior to that 
of the tughest artificial manuring, but rape dust, found so 
effective with wheat, has singularly failed to give a corresponding 
result with barley, the yield being little more than with no 
manure. 

Putting together the practical conclusions to be derived from 
this work on continuous corn-growing, they have shown ^ 

1. Direct confirmation, on a very different class of soil, 
of the Rothamsted results. 

2. That if land be kept clean, crops of wheat and barley can 
be grown on the same land without any manuring for 60 years 
and more. There is a rapid fall at first, and then a point is 
reached beyond which little change, other than that due to 
seasonal variations, takes place. In other words, the exhaus- 
tion of soils goes on very slowly after a certain level, peculiar 
to that land, has been reached. 

3. That mineral manuring by itself is of practical value 
in increasing a crop of wheat or barley. 

4. That the proper manuring for corn is a combination of 
mineral and nitrogenous manures, or else farmyard manure, 

* 5. That rape dust, as a manure, has answered well for wheat, 
but has not proved of benefit for barley. ^ 

6. That nitrate of soda can be used for many years, year 
after year, without causing failure of crop, but that sulphate 
of ammonia cannot be so used when the soil is deficient in lime. 

7. That nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia leave 
practically no residue in the land for a second crop, but that 
farmyard manure, on the other hand, continues to show a 
residue for 10 years or more. 

8. That soil, if deficient in lime, tends, when manured with 
sulphate of ammonia, to become acid, to grow spurrey, and to 
lose lime, so that, unless fime be applied to correct the acidity, 
total failure of the land to grow com may ensue. This failure 
takes place more rapidly with barley than with wheat. If lime 
be applied in sufficiency, manuring with sulphate of ammonia 
can still be freely employed. 

9. That lime, if appli^ at the rate of 1 ton or 2 tons per acre ' 
to arable land used for corn-growing, wUl last for about 10 years 
hi the case of barley, and 15 years with wheat ; 2 tons per acre 
would seem to be the most d^irable amount for a sii^le dressing. 
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It may be said by some— these are aU that we are 
aware of» and the^ do not teach us how we can make corn, 
growing pay,” But these experiments were not' begun with 
Slat object, though it was at a time when com-growihg did pay. 
The object was to show what the Weral manurial constituents 
would do, and whether they would act as they had done in the 
Rothamsted experiments. This has been shown, and also, by 
a perusal of the quantities used and the crop returns obtained, 
anyone can find out for himself what each addition will produce, 
and can turn it into present-day money values. 

Again, it has to be remembered that the experiments were 
begun 46 years ago, and what we noiy know wm not known 
thm. The lessons of these experiments, followed as they have 
#been by readers and teachers of agricultural science, have, 
equally with those of Rothamsted, become incorporated into 
our stock of knowledge, and one is sometimes apt to forget 
where they have been derived from. Take the matter of soil 
acidity and the use of lime as a remedy for this — ^Wobum 
stands out alone as the one place in the whole world which has 
yielded results of such paramount importance in agriculture, 
and where, to this day, they can be demonstrated. The soil 
of these plots has, because of its uniqueness in these respects, 
been largely drawn upon and made use of as the basis of further 
investigations at * Rothamsted and elsewhere, and the main- 
tenance of the continuity of the work is recognised by all 
scientific inquirers as being of the highest importance. Had it 
not been that the experiments were continued after the first 
20 years — at a time when some were disposed to urge their cessa- 
tion on the ground of their having yielded all the information 
they were likely to give — the facts recorded as r^ards soil 
acidity and the influence of lime would never have been brought 
out, nor would Woburn have been the unique demonstration 
ground and storehouse of further research which it has since 
proved. 

May this not be equally urged now as a ground for its con- 
tinuance, for no one can tell what may not be lost by giving 
up a place which has already achieved such results ? The 
liawes’ Agricultural Trust, at all events, have been so impressed 
with this view that they have used their influence in every way 
for providing for its continuance. 

Rotation Expeeimbnts, 

The Unexhamied Manure Value of Cake and Corn. 

The second — and probably the main — series of experiments 
contemplated when starting the Woburn Farm was that designed 
for the purpose of testing, in actual farm practice, the accuracy 
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of Lawes aad Gilbert’s estimates of the xmexMtisted maniire 
value of purchased foods, as set out in their then recently pub- 
lished Tables. 

Up to the time of the issue of these Tables (1876) it had been, 
and still is, in some antiquated farm leases, the practice to award 
compensation to an outgoing tenant, in respect of unexhausted 
manure made from purchased cake, com, etc,, on the basis 
of the original cost of the same, a certain proportion of this 
being deducted for each year since application, Lawes had, 
however, as early as 1861, pointed out how faulty and un- 
scientific such cost basis was, the*price paid having often no 
relation whatever to the manurial value ; and, later, in con- 
junction with Gilbert, he drew up the Tables referred to and 
in which the basis taken was the respective amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash supplied in the various foods used. 
This had at least a scientific basis ; the question arose, however 
—Would it be found to work out in practice 1 To this end 
the Rotation Experiments at Wobum were devised. 

Sixteen acres of Stackyard Field were set apart for the 
purpose ; they were divid^ into 4 plots of 4 acres each, the 
intention being to have on each 4 acre area one of the crops 
constituting the ordinary four- course rotation — ^roots, barley, 
clover, wheat. In this way the inequalities due to season 
would, over a series of years, be eliminated. 

The two f(5od3 taken for comparison were decorticated 
cotton cake — a highly nitrogenous one, and figuring very 
high in Lawes and Gilbert’s Table (nitrogen 6’ 9 per cent.), and 
maize meal, an essentially starchy food, figuring low in the 
Table (nitrogen 1*7 per cent.). Each rotation was divided into 
four plots ; on two of these {plots 1 and 2) farmyard manure 
made with cake or corn was applied, or the foods themselves 
were fed on the land ; in the other two the calculated equiva- 
lents of the cake- or corn-manuring were applied direct in the 
form of artificial manures. 


At the outset — and for eight years (1876-1884) the root- 
crop (swedes) was manured with farmyard manure made in the 
feeding boxes by bullocks which consumed, with other foods, 
decorticated cotton cake in the one case (for plot 1), and maize 
m eal in the other (for plot 2 ) , Plots 3 and 4 had farmyard manure 
made without cake or com, and artificial manures equivalent 
to the cake and com manure respectively were applied direct. 
The root-crop was weighed and removed from the land, and.; 
barley followed. Clover was sown in the barley, the barleyj 
reaped and the clover fed off the next year by i^eep receiving"^^ 
decorticated cotton cake (plot 1) or maize meal (plot 2), or their 
equivalents in artificials were subsequently applied (plots 3 and 
wheat completing the rotation. 
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After continuing this for eight years (1876-1884) the sur- 
prising fact was brought out that* taking the four crops of the 
rotation course, there was but little increase from ^e cake- 
feeding over the maize. In the Bret crop (barley) of the rota- 
tion there was always a difierence in favour of the cake, but, 
after this, there was nothing to choose between them as regards 
the clover or the wheat. Moreover, the land, it was found, 
was bearing, in the four years of the rotation, a marimum 
crop of wheat even where the supposed poorest manuring was 
given. This led to the conclusion that the land was being too 
hberally treated, and so the differences due to the richer food 
could not “ tell.” Accordingly, from 1884 the plan was 
changed, and one embracing a less high manuring, was 
adopted, the root-crop being no longer manured, and cake 
and com being only given once in the rotation, viz., when the 
roots were fed off by sheep. Itirther, the clover crop was not 
fed off by sheep as before, with cake and com, but was re- 
moved as hay, wheat following without further manure. This 
continued until 1896, hut still the results were much as 
before. 

Accordingly, the plan was once more changed, and, as a 
preliminary, for a number of years (1897 — 1904) unmanured crops 
of barley were grown over the whole area with the object of 
exhausting the over-fertility. The crops continued, however, 
to be weighed and recorded each year. 

It is noticeable that during all this period (28 years from the 
outset) red clover was grown on each rotation every fourth year. 
Once or twice a crop of peas or tares was substituted, but in bo 
case was there that falling-off and dying-off of the clover crop 
in patches which is known by the general, but undefined, term 
clover sickness.” Once more it was found that the oniy 
difference in the crops was that in the barley, the first crop after 
the feeding of tJbe cake or com on the land, but the wheat crop 
after clover was just as good when maize had been fed as when 
decorticated cotton cake had been given. It was then that 
the information recently yielded by HelMegel’s discoveri^ as 
to the way in which clover utilizes atmospheric nitrogen came 
to the explanation of a part, at least, of the problrin, and 
accounted fully for the wheat crop being as described. So long 
as a good clover crop could be grown on both plots it was not 
likely that a difierence would be shown. 

When, from the equality of the crops grown, it was believed 
,11904) that the soil had again been brought to an uniform 
level, the wwk was resum^, the idea now being to have a 
rotation in which clover did not figure, and, accordingly, from 
1904 on, the experiment — now reduced to two areas of 4 acres 
each — was carried on with mustard as the^. green crop. 
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did not, however, prove very satisfactory, and no difierent 
results from before were shown. 

jinally, in 1918, the old plan of growing clover was reverted 
to, as it was felt t^t if the results were to have any bearing bn 
aotual farm practice, they must be conducted on the. lines the 
farmer would adopt. The single manuring with cake and com, 
when the roots were fed off, was kept to, the clover or “ seeds ” 
crop (as the case might be) being made into hay. The results 
up to 1921 have shown jio practical difference from the earlier 
ones. The barley crop following cakedeeding of the roots is, 
as a rule, larger (though not markedly so) than that after corn- 
feeding, but no difference is found, to speak- of, in the other 
crops, none, at least, which can be put down to the manuring. 

The consideration of these results and what they mean has 
given rise to much uncertainty, and it is not too much to say 
that no one has been able to provide any satisfactory explana- 
tion of what seems so contrary to general experience, nor has 
anyone — scientist or practical farmer — been able to make any 
useful suggestion as to the best way of tackling the problem. 
To myself, who have seen this carried on under my own eyes for 
37 years, I frankly say it has been insoluble. For the care with 
which the work was done and the accuracy of the records I can 
vouch ; that, after so many years’ work and expense, no more 
definite results have been attained is but an instance of what 
the- scientific worker may have to meet, as it has been my lot 
when face to face with this problem. 

I cannot think, moreover, that it will have been altogether 
thrown away, and, indeed, the more recently modified opinions 
of agricultural chemists as regards unexhausted manure values 
tend to support the accuracy of the experiments, rather than to 
suggest that any possible misleading conclusions may be drawn 
from them. 


Two alternatives seem to present themselves : (1) Is it 
possible that the results obtain^ may be due to the particular 
hind of land ? (2) May not the results, after all, be perfectly 
justified, and go to show that our preconceived ideas of the 
value of cake-fed manure on the land as against corn-fed are 
exaggerated, and that the difference of value, as set out in Lawes 
and Gilbert’s Tables, and since revis,ed (1914) by A. D. Hall and 
myself, is overstated ? 

As regards (1), it can only be replied that in the Woburn 
8od one has what would be considered typical sheep -feeding 
land — sheep and barley land — and the answer given here must I 
apply to a great deal of similar land. : 

As to (2), where no one has been able to point out, or even 
suggest, the occurrence of some decided flaw in the method of 
carrying out the experiment, and while one is naturally averse 
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to throwing ovea* beliefs of long-foxmded nature, and supported, 
it would appear, by the experience of practical farmers, there is 
hardly any avoiding the conclufflon/tet the Tables of Unex- 
haust^ Manure Value in general use are over-stated as regards 
the value to be attached to cake-fed dung in particular. In 
other words, the Woburn experiments, though seeming to be 
a failure, may really afford very valuable support to the more 
recent expressions of opinion on the subject of unexhausted 
manure value. Rotation experiments started by A. D, Hall 
at Rothamsted, and since continued by E. J. Russell, have 
tended to throw considerable doubt on the believed great 
superiority of cake-fed manure to ordinary farmyard manure 
(without cake). Moreover, it has been shown that the higher 
nitrogen of cake as compared with com — ^when fed to stock- 
takes largely the form of volatile and readily soluble nitrogenous 
matters, and that, while a marked increase may be shown in 
the first crop after their use (as in the barley crop at Woburn), 
yet, after this, there is a rapid fall, and there is little left for 
after-crops to show any difference between cake-fed and corn- 
fed manuring. It is more than probable, therefore, that the 
Tables will undergo a revision in this direction, and that the 
Woburn Rotation Experiments, instead of having to be written 
down as failures, may have been a factor in contributing to a 
result of so much importance in all cases relating to unex- 
hausted improvement. 

It should be mentioned here that, in addition to the Rota- 
tion Experiment in Stackyard Eield just described, a further 
attempt to solve the question of unexhausted manure value was 
commenced in Lansome Field in 1885 and was carried on regu- 
larly until 1^3. In this the same rotation was employed, and 
the root crop was fed off with decorticated cotton cake or maize 
meal, or else it was fed alone and, for the subsequent barley 
crop, decortioated cotton cake meal or maize meal was spread 
on the land. 

But, though the attempt was long persisted in, the land 
proved not to be uniform in character, and the results obtained 
were not sufficiently consistent to warrant the drawing of any 
proper conclusion. Accordingly, the work was abandoned after 
1903, and need not be further referred to. 

Gsben-Makubdig . 

The series next in importance comprises the experiments 
on green-manuring. These were commenced in 1895 on Lan- 
some Field, and an extension of them was begun in Stackyard 
Field in 1911, both seta having since been carried on continu- 
ously. They had their origin in the discoveries of Hellriegel, 
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to wHch reference has been made under Rotation Experiments 
/page 122 y. If, it could be argued, certain leguminous crop,^ 
i^e clover, can obtain their nitropn from the their growh^^ 
as against of a nond^uminous crop, must result hi a 
corresponding increase in the richness of the soil in nitrogen, 
and a better com crop ought to be the subsequent result. It , 
^vas thought well to put this to the practical test, and, while 
the theory had coincided fully with practice so far as clover 
^as concerned, little was known as to other leguminous crops 
such as tares (vetches). 

Unfortunately, the soil of Lansome Field, while lighter and 
poorer in quality than that of Stackyard Meld, though not 
different in texture,, is not of such an uniform or satisfactory 
nature, and so the results cannot be regarded as carrying the 
same quantitative value. This, however, has not interfered 
with the forming of the general conclusion which the repetition 
of the trial over a considerable series of years has enabled one 
to come to. 

' In Lansome Field it was determined to grow green crops and 
to plough them in, then following with a com crop, and so con- 
tinuing, taking, one year, a green crop, and, the next, a cereal. 
The green crops selected were (a) Tares, (6) Rape, (c) Mustard ; 
and 3 plots, one-quarter acre each, were marked out and sown 
with these crops in the spring of 1895. When grown, the crops 
were turned into the soil and a second crop of each grown, this 
in turn being ploughed in green', after which the land was pre- 
pared and put into wheat. That the necessary soil-constituents 
might not be lacking, superphosphate and kainit were applied, 
and also hme. 

Occasionally, in place of a wheat crop, barley has been 
taken, and once or twice the land has been left fallow in order 
to clean it, this field being very subject to weeds, more especially 
‘‘Horse-tail” {Equisetum arvense). In the later years, rape 
(which was always a difficult crop to grow here) has been aban- 
doned, and the issue kept to a comparison of tares and mustard. 

Year after year when a com crop has been reaped — be it 
wheat or be it barley — the same result has been found — the 
com crop after, the less-nitrogenous green-crop, mustard, has 
been superior to that after the more-highly-nitrogenous tares. 
This is precisely the opposite of what one would have expected, 
and much labour and thought has been expended in trying to ■ 
find a solution of the problem. To add in this, soil from the 
field plots has been taken and transferred to pots in the Pot- 
culture Station, and there treated with various manurial applica- 
tions to see if any of them would succeed in bringing out the 
expected benefit from growing tares. But all have resulted in 
the one conclusion which must, for the time anyhow, be accepted, 
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that, though it can be show—as has been done by repeated 
analysis—that ihe tare soil is the more enriched in ni6T>gen, 
yet the succeeding com crop does not appear to be able to 
benefit from it. 

On two occasions the green crops grown were cut, weighed, 
and analysed, and it was shown that the tare crop was heavier, 
and supplied more organic matter and more nitrogen than did 
the mustard, and also, as stated, that the soil was left richer 
in nitrogen. 

Here we were met again with a problem a satisfactory 
solution of which has not yet been found, though many have had 
a hand in it. In this case it was not, as with the Rotation 
Experiments in Stackyard Eield, that the maximum crops for 
the land wer^ grown with the less nitrogenous manure, for the 
crops were never large, and often very poor ones. It was 
generally noticed with wheat that, during the winter and early 
spring, the wheat after tares looked the better, but, as soon as 
warmth came and the soil was less moist, the mustard plot went 
ahead and so continued until harvest. This led to a suggestion 
that the question might turn upon the water-contents of the 
two soils, and experiments in the Pot-culture Station gave some 
support to this, though not a complete explanation. 

Adopting a suggestion made as to whether the same results 
might obtain i£, instead of ploughing in the crop green, it were 
fed off on the land by sheep, an extension of the work was 
begun in 1911 in Stackyard Field (series A). The four-acre 
area comprising this series was laid out in the same three green 
crops, these being grown as in Lansome Field, except that, 
instead of being ploughed in green, they were fed off by sheep 
which received also some undecorticated cotton cake. The 
wheat crop followed, and this alternation of green crop and cereal 
was continued year by year. After a time, as in Lansome 
Field, the growing of rape was given up and the issue confined 
to tares and mustard. 

But, despite the change of plan, the same result as in Lan- 
some Field was found, the wheat crop after mustard being in 
every case heavier than that after tares fed off. It was shown, 
as before, that the tare soil was the richer in nitrogen, but, for 
some rewon, yet unexplained, it did not become available for 
the. sttcceeding cpm crop. Nor could it be said here that the 
plo# were small and, possibly, not representative; here were 
areas of 2 acres each, with sheep feeding-off the gre^n crops just 
in the same way that the ordinary farmer would adopt ; more- 
over, the land was known to be uniform and of fair quality. 
One striking feature was shown, which, however, only added to 
the difficulty of the situation — and that was that, despite the 
fact that good— sometimes excellent — green crops, both of tares 
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and of mustard, were grown, and that these were returned to the 
land in great measure by the sheep feeding on them, and that 
cotton cake in addition was given, yet the crops of wheat were 
lamentably and unaccountably small, and quite incommensurate 
with what might have been expected from such treatment as 
they had had. In 1920 the wheat crop amounted to 9-7 bushels 
of com only on the tares plot, and 14*2 bushels on the mustard 
plot, whereas an adjoining plot, where clover had preceded, gave 
27*1 bushels of corn per acre. 

This points to the same conclusion as that come to in the 
case of Lansome Held, viz,, that there is some, as yet unex- 
plained, reason for the fact of the nitrogen derived from the tare 
crop not being utilised by a com crop. Also that, so far as the 
work has gone, it shows that a more-nitrogenous green crop is 
not necessarily the better manuring for a succeeding com crop, 
whether the green crop be ploughed in or be fed off on the land, 

ExPEKIMEIfTS ON GbASS LaND. 

(a) Laying down pasture. 

(b) Elliot's mixtures. 

(c) Manuring of grass-land. 

(d) Liming of grass-land. 

(e) Mowing or grazing. 

; (a) Laying dovm Pasture. 

An arable field (Great Hill Bottom) having to be put down 
in pasture in 1886, it was thought well to try different mixtures 
in doing this. It was then the time of the great “ rye-grass ” 
controversy, in which the late Mr. de Laune, Mr. Carruthers, 
and Dr. JVeam took an active part. These particular experi- 
ments at Woburn were made under Mr. Carmthers’ direction. 
The field of 7 acres was divided into strips ; on some of these 
the mixtures used included rye-grass and others did not, the 
intention being to see whether rye-grass was permanent or 
not, and if its inclusion or exclusion were desirable. After 
carrying on the work for several years, it was found that rye- 
grass, far from dying out, came to be a constituent part of the 
pasture, and that it had spread even on to the plots from which 
it had originally been excluded. 

( 6 ) Elliot's Mixtures. 

About the year 1900 considerable attention was being 
^ected to the system, advocated by the late Robert H. Elliot, 
of Clifton Park, Kelso, for laying down poor, hard, and stony 
land with seed mixtures comprising strong -growing and deep- 
rooting plants such as chicory, bumet, kidney vetch, etc., the 
idea being that these acted as “ tillers of the soil,*' breaking up 
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Mke liard Bpil and opening it up, tliereDy improving both aeration 
and drainage. ^ 

Though the soil of Great Hill Bottom — on part of which 
this was tried — was hardly of the descriptioii named, it was by 
no means a good soil. . The mixtures were sown in 1901 and kept 
down until 1908, and it must be said that they succeeded very 
well and formed quite good pastures. Nor did the chicory and 
other plants get abnormally strong, and they were always eaten 
readily by sheep and so kept down. 

(c) Manuring of Grass Land. , 

On Broad Me’ad (16 acres) experiments on the manuring of 
grassland have been carried on from time to time. 

One set, commenced in 1893 and continued up to 1900, 
comprised a comparison of (1) gypsum, (2) basic slag, (3) super- 
phosphate, (4) no treatment, (5) lime. The applications, first 
put on in 1893, were renewed in 1899 ; the field was, as a rule, 
alternately mown and grazed. 

The general result was to show the benefit of lime, this giving 
the freshest, greenest, and most even pasture, and being the 
best grazed by stock. When mown, the lime plot also gave the 
best return in hay. Basic slag, singularly enough, did not mm 
to have any effect, though the soil here is heavier than on other 
parts of the farm. 

• In 1901 a change was made in the plan ; th^e plots were 
given up and a fresh series of six plots started on another part 
of the same field. These were manured in the winter 1901-2, 
per acre, as follows : — , 

Plot 1. — Basic slag, 10 cwt. ; nitrate of potash, 1 cwt. 

Plot 2. — Superphosphate, 5 cwt, ; sulphate of potash, 1 cwt, 

Plot 3. — Basic slag, 10 cwt. ; sulphate of potash, 1 cwt. 

Plot 4.’— No manure. 

Plot 6. — ^Lime, 2 tons. 

Plot 6. — ^Farmyard manure, 12 tons. 

The manurial applications were renewed in 1904, 1906, 
1909, 1913, and 1920 with the exception of the lime-HDn plot 5 
— ^which has not been put on since 1909. Superphosphate 
3 cwt. and sulphate of potash 1 cwt. per acre were given 
to it in 1910 and in 1913, but not since. Also, on plot 1, 3 
cwt. of kainit w^ substituted in 1913 and 1920 for nitrate of 
potasb. 

The general result of this work has been to show that basic 
slag, which, when used by itself, effected no improvement, 
has, when potash in some form has been added to it, proved of 
marked benefit, and plot 3 has, on the whole, given the best 
crops of hay, though plot 2 (superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash) has been but little inferior. Kainit has not proved 
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such a saWaoIx^ addition as sulphate of potash. The heaviest 
crops of hay have resisted from the farmyard manur^ but the^ 
hay is coarse aid: iiiferior, having but little clover in it ; nw ia I 
this plot es fed down by stock as are the others, Thoii^t 
not giving an equal yield of hay, the lime plot {No. 6) stands out^ 
from all the others by reason of its freshness and evenness,' 
this plot being gtafced much the closest by stock. 

Botanical analyses of the herbage made by Professor BiSen 
in 1903 showed that, while the hay from the farmyard manure 
plot comprised only 8^ per cent, of leguminous plants, and that 
from the unmanui^ plot 11 per cent., the lime had increased 
this to 16 per cent., the basic slag and sulphate of potash to 
19 per cent,, and the superphosphate and sulphate of potash to 
27 per cent. 

Sulphate of potash as an addition either tq basic slag or 
superphosphate would thus appear to be the best for producing 
a good hay crop combined with fair grazing, whilst, considering 
the land as a grazing area only, the result would seem to be best 

attained by the use of lime. 

* 


(t?) Liming of Grass Land, 

(1) Following on the improvement effected by lime, further 
experiments were begun in 1910 on other portions of the same 
field (Broad Mead). The object was to see what kind of lime 
would do best. A farmer about to apply lime to Ms land would 
naturally make use of that kind which he had nearest at hand, 
or which, consistently with its quality, he could best procure 
if it had to come by rail. Accordingly, 6 plots were set out to 
which were severally given the following varieties of lime, each 
being put on at the rate of 2 tons to the acre : — 

Plot 1. — Buxton lime. 

Plot 2. — Chalk lime. 

Plot 3. — ^Magnesian lime. 

Plot 4. — ^No lime. 

Plot 5. — Idas lime. 

Plot 6. — Oolite lime. 

The applications were first put on in 1910 and were renewed 
iu 1916, but not since. The field has, as a rule, been mown and 
grazed alternately. 

The experiment has shown that all the*lime applications 
have done more or less good, the untreated plot remaining much 
the roughest and being not so well grazed. The Buxton lime 
and the chalk lime have, done decidedly the best, being followed 
hy the lias and oolite limes, which, in turn, have proved 
superior to the magnesian lime. 

(2) An extension of the work was made in 1913 by the setting 


F 
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out, in tlie same field, of 6 other plots, on which liine in different 
form was tried. The plots were:— 

Plot 1. — Ground chsuk. 

Plot 2. — Ground limestone. 

Plot 3. — No lime. 

Plot 4. — Ground lime. 

Plot 5.— Lump lime. 

In this case the applications were made on a cost basis, the 
same sum, viz., 205. per acre, being expended on each plolr- 
the cost being independent of carriage, cartage, etc. The 
first applications were given in 1913, and these were repeated in 
1920. 

The results have not been so definitely marked as in the 
preceding series, and the increases have not been large, but no 
plots have done better than those to which either ground chalk 
or ground limestone have been apphed. 

(e) Moteing or Grazing. 

The question has often been asked, but never, so fair as I 
know, exhaustively tried, whether the continual mowing or the 
continual gracing of grass land, or, again, alternate mowing and 
crazing, be the best practice. Of course, the answer must depend 
largely on the particular conditions of the case, but the compari- 
son of areas thus differently treated, side by side, could not 
but be instructive. 

With the view of providing a place isolated from the rest 
of the farm, and where the Society’s tuberculosis experiments 
could be carried out, an adjacent holding, one mile off and com- 
prising 55 acres of grass land (Charity Parm), was taken over 
in 1907. 

On the conclusion of the tuberculosis experiments, this area 
was thrown into the Woburn Farm ; the buildings were used 
for calf-rearing experhnents, and, on one of the fields (West- 
brook), an experiment on the above subject was started. The 
19 acres composing the field were divided by wooden railings 
into three equal areas, one of which was to be mown every year, 
a second grazed every year, and the intermediate one alternately 
mown and grazed. 

In 1913 the whole area was hayed to see if the three parts 
were fairly alike, and, this proving so, basic slag, 7 cwt., and 
sulphate of potash, 1 cwt., per acre were spread over all three 
parte, the recording of results starting with 1915 and continuing 
until 1921. In the case of the mown plots a return, reckoned 
to be equal to the crop removed in feeding, was given in the 
form of steamed bone flour. 

It was found that when hay was taken, the weight of hay 
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was rather more on the alternate ” plot than on the “ always 
mown ” plol* I former had more clover and gave a distinctly 
improved “ bottom/’ But neither of them was at all com- 
parable with the third plot (” always grazed ”) in respect, at 
j^t, of luxunanoe of clover, excellence d bottom herbage, and 
clos^ess of gra^ by cattle. 

Faemyabd Manttee Expebbients. 

(o) Losses in Making and Storing Farmyard Manure, 

To Woburn, agricultural science is indebted for the most 
complete series of experiments made in this county on the 
losses which Farmyard Manure undergoes id its making and 
subsequent storing. The results obtained were largely drawn 
upon by A. B. Hall and myself when we were engag^ (1902) 
in a revision of Lawes & Gilbert’s Tables of 1875 (see Jonrml 
UA.8.E., 1902, pp. 85-88). The feeding boxes erected by the 
Puke of Bedford in 1877 came in most usefully for this work, 
inasmuch as they were, practically, bullock pits having cemented 
floor and sides, so that no urine could escape as drainage. 
Bullocks were put in the eight separate pits ; all the litter given 
was weighed, as also were all the foods and the water given ; 
the manure remained in the pits until the experiment was over, 
a little fresh litter being spread each day. The manure thus 
formed a compact, well-trodden mass, which was then removed, 
being sampled as it was taken out, and analyses were subse- 
quently made. The manure was stored in a heap on ground 
well-beaten down, and covered with straw and earth. When 
the heap had settled down, it was thoroughly covered with earth 
and left until the autumn, when it was used for the continuous 
wheat plots, and samples of it were again drawn and analysed. 
The result of this storing was that at no time was there any 
leakage of urine or washing out of the soluble constituents 
by rain, and the manure, when taken out, was found to be 
thoroughly- well rotted. 

From the first lot of samples it was ascertained what loss 
there had been during them aking of the manure ; from the 
second lot what the subsequent loss in storing was. 

The manure was, of course, made under the best possible 
conditions ; thia^ however, was necessary in order to provide 
a definite starting point, deductions from which could^ be made 
according as the conditions were proportionately less satisfactory. 

These experiments were carried out during the years 1899, 
1900, and 1901, and the average of the three years was taken 
for stating the general result, which was to show that the loss 
during the mfl.hTng of the manure (which was cake- and corn 
fed) under these conditions amounted to from 15 to 18 per cent. 
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of the original nitrogen, and that ahotlier/i5;?^ 18 per cent, 
waa lost ^ the storing, thus making^r^ 30. to 35 

^iper cent of the total nitrogen cont^i^ food 

and litter, by the time the manure was pi|t ® huad. As 
it was hardly likely that in ordinary ciietuhkt^es sloh care 
would be taken as was here the case, it wa^ ^timated genially 
that in ordinary good fanning practice the loss of nitrogen 
might fairly be put down at 50 per cent., and this hgure was, 
accordingly, adopted in framing the revised T^ables of Unex- 
hausted Manure Value. 

(b) Increase of Bulk of Manure produced by Consumption of Hay. 

In connexion with a practice adopted by valuers in the 
North of England, when hay is, in the one case^ sold off the farm, 

, or, on the other hand, consumed on the holding, it was found 
desirable to ascertain by actual e:^eriment to what extent 
the bulk of manure produced is increased by the consumption 
of hay. Here, again, the feeding boxes just referred to came 
in most usefully, and, after feeding during the winter 1912-13 
one set of bullocks without hay and another with hay in addi- 
tion, it was found that the consumption of 1 ton of hay gave 
an increase, in volume of manure produced, of 65-18 cubic feet, 
or rather over 2 cubic yards, this weighing 1 ton 9 cwt. more. 
It was noticeable that the hay -fed manure was distinctly the 
better made. 

The experiment was repeated in the winter 1916-17 on a 
more extended scale, there being now lour sets ol bullocks, one 
set consuming the standard diet only, a second set this and hay 
additional, a third, cake additional, and a fourth, malt culms 
extra. Again, the extra bulk of manure produced was measured, 
and the results with hay were much as before, 2*38 cubic yards 
more being obtained from consuming one additional ton of hay. 
With cake additional to the standard diet there was but slight 
increase of bulk (0^28 cubic yard for 1 ton of cake consum^), 
but malt culms (a bulky fo^) gave even more increase than 
hay (2*94 cubic yards from 1 ton consumed). 

Inasmuch as the practice in the North of England is to reckon 
1 ton of hay as producing, when consumed, an additional 5 cubic 
yards of manure, this duplicated experiment shows clearly that 
the amount is considerably over-estimated. 

The accounts of these experiments are recorded in Jourml 
1913, pp. 410-11, and 1917, pp. 244-8. , 

Expkrtmekts ok Eksilage. 

The practice of ensilage has of late years undergone con- 
siderable modifications, mainly, however, in respect of the 
appliances used. It is seldom that one now finds 
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a bam con^fel iftto a or a silo dug out of a hillade ; 
these have, l^^'^dmost uiuveimUy replac^ by 
device of lai^^^ht silos standing in the open, and nilidi^ of^; 
wooden, ftav#1w concrete bb^ ' 

But ilierd lias been little change as regards the green cro^^ 
used, the method of their preservation, the changes that they 
undergo during storage, and the nature of the final product. 

It may be forgotten perhaps — after this interval of time— 
that Woburn was among the firat to take up this work, and that 
the Journals of the Society for 1886 and 1887 contain detailed 
accounts of experiments made in the years 1884r-5, 1885-6, and 
1886-7, not only with different kinds of green fodder, but giving 
the detailed composition of the product, the losses involved in 
the process, and the feeding value of the silage, as determined 
by actual feeding trials. 

In 1884 the Duke of Bedford gave the Society the use of a 
barn in Woburn Park in which five silos of different size, cap- 
able of holding from 10 to 30 tons of green fodder, were con- 
structed, with brick walls cemented over, and concrete floors, 
the doorways being of jointed boards. Boards were placed on 
the top of the green fodder, and the weighting material consfeted 
of stones put in wooden boxes and resting on the boards. All 
the green fodder put in the silos was weighed and analysed, and 
similarly, ah that was removed was weighed and analysed at 
intervals. Records were kept of the temperatures attained, the 
losses incurred and the changes in composition. Lastly, feeding 
experiments were carried out on bullocks receiving the silage, 
as compared with others having other food of somewhat similar 
nature, each set otherwise receiving the same foods. 

In the first year, 1884-5, the experiment was with grass cut 
from the park land, this being of decidedly poor quality. The 
silage made was, in the subsequent feeding experiments, com- 
pared with roots and hay, the relative live- weight gains being 

Gain per head daily 

Bullocks feeding on silage . . . . • it' 

„ ,, „ roots and hay . . .2^ lb. 

Thus, when inferior grass was used for silage, roots and hay 
of good quality and giving approximately the same amount of 
dry matter as the silage, proved decidedly the better feeding, 
and the experiment brought out what is now well recognised, 
viz. that, whilst ensilage may provide succulent fodder for winter 
feeding, the quality of the product is very dependent upon that 
of the original material used, and one can never expect to make 
good feeding material out of poor stuff, although the process 
oaay prevent the latter from being altogether wasted. 

The loss by moulding was not great ; at the sides this never 
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^netrated above 2 in. inwardfl, excepiby the dpQtway, where 
mould extended to about 1 ft. inwa^. The waste was found 
mostly at the comers, where trampling dpwn and pressw had 
not been so regular. In each successive' year these defeats 
were remedied, and, as experience increased, the losses owing 
to spoiling of the material were reduced to quite small pro- 

^ This same year a small silo was filled with chafied clover. 
The total loss through evaporation, moulding, etc., was 8 per 
cent. , 6-6 per cent, of this being of water. No feeding experiment 
was made with this silage. • - . * j 

In the next year, ISSS-fi, grass was again used, but this, 
instead of being the inferior park grass, was taken off a very 
fair pasture from a neighbouring farm. The sikge was made 
in two different ways, the one being “ sour ” silage, m^e by 
putting the grass in at once, load after load, until the silo was 
filled, and then closing it down and applying the pressure^ at 
once. The highest temperature reached in this case was 90° F. 
The other lot was “ sweet ’’ silage, made according to Mr, George 
Fry^s plan, where only a comparatively small amount of green 
stuff is put in at a time and this is allowed to heat up to 120*^ F. 
or so before more is added. The highest temperature reached 
was 150^ F. The relative losses were (a) “ sour silage 5-5 per 
cent., (6) “ sweet sUage 12*66 per cent. Both lots turned out 
very well and were distinctly different, the sweet ” silage having 
a very pleasant “ plum cake ” flarvour. 

Feeding experiments were again conducted, roots and hay 
being compart with the silage. 

The results were : — 


Sour silage. Sweet slU^e. 
per head Gab per bead 
daily. dally, 

lb. oz. lb. oz. 

.21 17 

.26 1 12i 


Bullooks feeding on aikge 

„ „ „ roots and hay 

The roots and hay thus did rather better than the i ^ 
The differences between the results of this exper^ent and 
those of the previous year were undoubtedly due mainly to the 
better quality of the grass now used. 

Another silo had been filled in 1884 with oats cut green, 
chaffed, and siloed. The loss in making was 15-05 per cent. 
A feeding experiment in 1885-6 with this as compared with 
roots and oat-straw-chaff gave : — 

1st oxpeTimeat. Snd expetimenl' 
G&ia per head Gab per head 
daily. dally, 

lb. lb. 

Bullocks feeding on oat silage, nearly 2 ^ 

„ „ „ roots and chaff * H It 
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In a furt^w experiment tKe oat silage was comparjEd with 
bay alone, results were 

1st experiment. 2nd experiment. 

Gain per bead Gain p» bend : 
dally. dally. \ 

lb. Ib. 

Bubocks feeding on oat silage . . 

„ „ „ hay . . . ^ 1 

Oats being, as one would allow, the better feeding material, 
it was not surprising that, as silage also, they provS superior 
to either roots and straw-chaff or hay. It is worthy of notice 
that the oat silage had kept quite go®d for two years, and showed 
but little loss from moulding, etc. 

In 1886-7 the most complete experiment of the series was 
conducted, this consisting of the taking of a whole field on an 
adjoining farm and dividing it into two portions, one half being 
cut green and made into silage, the other half being cut and made 
into hay in the ordinary way. In each case samples were taken 
as the silo was being filled or the stack of hay made. Once 
more a feeding experiment was conducted, this having the 
special advantage that silage and hay from the same grass were 
compared ; the comparison, further, was not with roots and hay 
against silage, but as between grass made into silage and grass 
made into hay. The results were : — 

Gain p«r head 
dally, 
lb. 

Bullocks feeding on silage . . . . .1-93 

If ,f „ hay 1'96 

There was, thus, but little difference between the two sets, 
and, on going into the details of food consumed and the area 
used in producing this, the general conelusion^was reached 
that : — 

2f acres of grass land made into sUage were equal in feeding 

value to 2x acres made into hay. 

Detailed Tables are given, in the Journal (1887), of the com- 
position of the grass, the silage produced and the hay made, 
also of the respective changes in composition and the losses 
occasioned with each material. The silage showed a total loss 
of 7*29 per cent. ; of this, 3-27 per cent, were of water ; there 
was little loss in total nitrogen, but albuminoids were partly 
converted into non-albuminoid bodi^ (amides, etc.) ; the woody 
fibre was lessened in amount, as also the insoluble albuminoids, 
while the soluble albuminoids were increased. 

This work provides a very full contribution to our know- 
ledge of the making of silage, and one which, though mechanical 
iDiprovements have since been introduced, retains its value as 
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regards tte changes that are ;^^ticed, the that are 

inourred, and the feeding of the silage. ' 

The general conclusions may be thus sumii^’ up 

1. Inferior grass may, by the process 9 J^w^age, bevutilised 
and turned into succulant fodder for winter tfebj but will not have 
nearly the feeding value of roots and fair quality hay supplying 
equal dry matter. The value of the product will necessarily 
depend greatly on the nature of the material used ; ensilage 
may make an inferior material palatable and save it from being 
wastedj but it will not make good stuff out of bad. 

2. When grass of average good quality is made into silage, 
whether as souj ” silage or as “ sweet ” silage, it will, as a 
feeding material, not be fully the equal of roots and hay, but 
will be only slightly inferior. 

3. That oats cut green and made into silage will prove 
superior, as a feeding material, to roots and oat-straw- chaff, 01 
to hay alone. 

4. That an equal feeding return may be expected from 
2 |- acres of grass land made into silage as from 2 ^ acres of the 
same land made into hay. 

5. That the total loss in making grass into silage should 
not exceed 7 to 8 per cent. 

6. That silage, when once properly prepared, wUl keep 
perfectly well for a second or third year. 

Vaeieties oe Ceops. 

Trials of different varieties of crops have been intermittently 
carried on at Wobum ; they are not^ here under their different 
headings. 

1 . Wheat. — ^The foUowii^ varieties have been ^own — 1903 , 
three Canadian varieties (“ Red Fife,” “ Preston,” “ Percy ”); 
1904, “ Red Fife ” ; 1904 and 1906, “ Red Fife ” and “ Square 
Head’s Master”; 1910, five French varieties (“Treasure,” 
“ White Marvel,” “ Red Marvel,” “ Sensation,” “ Dread- 
nought ”), “ Little Joss,” “ WUhelmina ” (Dutch), “ Red 
Admiral”; 1912, three French wheats (“ HatiE Inversable” 
“Jolly Fanner,” “Sensation”), “Little Joss,” “Wilhelmina” 
and “Square Head’s Master”; 1914, '' Svaldf ” (Swedish), 
“ Tystofte ” (Danish), “ Square Head’s Master.” 

Of the Canadian varieties “ Red Fife ” proved, in each case, 
the best, and fetched a higher price than the English wheat 
(36s. per quarter against 32s.), but the yield was lower ( 26-3 
bushels per acre against 29-5 bushels (1905) and 20-2 bushels 
against 33-8 busheS (1906) ). 

In 1910 and 1912 the French varieties proved of little use ; 
“ Little Joss ” in 1910 gave the best quality, but the Engfek 
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wheat a b^^^^eld, “ Wilhelmina ” (Butck), however, showed 
the higbei^^^face of all, but the wheat possessed no strength. 
In 1912 ^ ^i9le^ina ** did not do so well, and Little joes *- 
TTOS al^t as good as “ Square Head’s Master.” In 19U 
“SqidS H4ad*s hfaster” (29 bushels) proved superior to 
“ Tystofte ” (26 bushels) and to “ Svalbf ” (17 bushels), and also 
fetched the highest price. 

2. Barley— The following were tried 1899 and 1900, 
“ Archer’s Stiff-Straw,” “ Hallett’s Pedigree,” “ StandweU,” 
“ Danish,” Groldthorpe,” “ Moldavian,” “ Golden Melon ” ; 
1901, -the same varieties with “ B.urton Malting ” additional ; 
1912, “ Archer’s Stiff-Straw,” “ Hallett’s Chevalier ” ; 1914, 
“ Archer’s Stiff-Straw,” “ Svaldf Primus ” (Swedish), ” Tystofte 
Prentice ” (Danish) ; 1915, “ Svalof Primus,” “ Tystofte Pren- 
tice,” and “Chevalier.” 

Danish barley, though it did well in 1899 and 1900, was 
inferior in 1901 to “ Goldthorpe ” and “ Burton Malting,” these 
then doing best. “ Archer’s Stiff-Straw ” in 1912 gave 8-10 
bushels more per acre than “ Hallett’s Pedigree,” and in 1914 the 
Danish “ Tystofte Prentice ” was as high-yielding as “ Archer’s 
Stiff-Straw,” both being somewhat superior to “ Svalof Primus.” 

3. Oats, — In 1889 “ Cluster ” and “ American Triumph ” 
proved superior to “ New Zealand.” In 1901 “ Tartar King,” 
“ Potato ” and “ Sandy ” oats were grown, the yields coming 
out in this order. In 1913, “ Banner ” (Canadian), “ Sensa- 
tion ” (Canadian), “ Sparrowbill ” (New Zealand), and “ Abun- 
dance ” (Carton’s) were tried, “ Banner ” giving 10 bushels per 
icre more than any other variety. “ Abundance ” was second 
best, and the New Zealand variety the worst. 

In 1914 the varieties grown were “ Svalof Victory ” (Swedish) 
—37*4 bushels per acre, “ Banner ” — 34-5 bushels, “ Mammoth 
iVhite Cluster ” (Canadian) — 32*8 bushels and “ Newmarket ” 
— 32*7 bushels, the “ Svalof Victory ” further coming out highest 

valuation. 

4. Stoedes , — In 1908 a trial was made of threfe varieties — 
Elephant,” “ Kangaroo,” “ Invicta,” and of these “ Invicta ” 

iame out the best, giving about 1 ton more of roots per acre 
than the ‘ ‘ Kangaroo . ’ ’ 

5. Sainfoin. — From 1900 to 1904 comparative trials were 
node of four different varieties — two of these being English, 
wz. the giant and the common, and two French, also giant and 
iommon. The English varieties did considerably better than 
jhe corresponding French ones, the respective yields of green 
produce per acre being, for the five crops of each : — 

T. T. c. 

r^ugliah giant . . 24 5 

French giant ... 11 7 


T. c. 

English common . 24 15 

French common . . 17 10 
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6. Clovers and Rye-Qrasses.—Trwh of these arib referred to 
under “ Experiments on Clovers and Grasses ” hdow. 

7. iztcemc.— Trials of these are referred to undOT - Lucerne ” 

(P- 140). 4. 

8. Linseed . — Trials of these are referred to under Special 
Crops ” (p. U2). 

ExPEBIMEKTS 'WITH CLOVERS AND GRASSES. 

(o) Duration of Life of Clovers. 

As early as 1883 experiments were started in Stackyard 
Field on growing different kinds of clover with the object of 
testing their duration of life, and how far they were affected by 
manuring. Small plots of (1)' Perennial Red Clover, (2) Cow 
Grass, (3) Alsike, (4) English White Clover, (5) Duteh White 
Clover were sown in 1883, By 1886 the Perennial Red, the 
Alsike and, to a large extent, the Cow'-grass also had practically 
disappeared, the English White lasting, the Dutch White also, 
but hardly so well. One-half of each plot was cut when the 
clover came into flower, the other half cut when it was in full 
seeding. It was found that the better produce came from the 
half cut in the flowering stage, which, no doubt, accounts for 
clovers lasting longer in permanent pastures. 

Of manures tried, nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
were fatal to the clovers, and the only material that did any 
good was sulphate of potash. 

The plots were resown in 1886 and trefoil was added. Again 
it was found that the clovers practically would not continue on 
the same land for more than three years, owing to “ clover sick- 
ness.” Examination of the dying pla.nt3 by Miss Ormerod— 
then Entomologist to the Society — led her to the conclusion 
that this was due to attacks of eel-worm {Tyknchus devastafrix), 
but, in view of subsequent observations, it is very doubtful 
whether this supphea a full explanation. 

(6) Varieties of Clover. 

In 1902 Canadian and American varieties were sown, to 
compare with English ; cuttings were taken in 1902 and again 
in 1903. Over the two years Chilian Red was the best and 
English Red next best ; the other varieties (which included 
Canadian, Miimesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Oregon] 
were of doubtful value. In 1905 further trials were made, the 
clovers sown being Chilian, Canadian, Canadian Mammoth, Eng- 
lish Red, English late-flowering Red^ and Silesian Red. Crops 
were taken in 1906 and 1906, the English Red proving the 
best, the two Canadian varieties coming next, and the ChiliMi 
third. 
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(c) (Jtoi^.^arid Qraas Mixtures (Wild White Clover). 

A good d^r of attention having been directed about 1910 
to ” ^d wlnte clover/' it was resolved to put down in. Stack- 
yard Field tw6 plots, one containiug ordinary white clover and 
the other wild white clover, in addition’to the grass and other seeds 
which were common to each lot (perennial rye-grass, cocksfoot, 
timothy and red clover). These mixtures were sown in 1912 in 
a barley crop, and crops of hay were taken in 1913, 1914, 1915 
and 1916. The respective yields per acre for the four crops 
were : — 

Mixture with ordinary white clover . : ,90 

„ „ wUd 10 2 

More striking, however, than the weights, were the differences 
between the resulting swards, for the v^d white clover gave a 
close growth of clover of creeping nature, much superior to the 
other, and providing a much improved grazing area. This 
would seem to justify the inclusion — even at the higher cost of 
the seed — of a little wild white clover in any pasture that is 
going to be kept down for three to four years or more. 

{d) Varieties of Bye-Qrass. 

In 1886 trial plots were started, in Stackyard and Warren 
Fields, of four varieties of rye-grass, viz, (1) Aimual, (2) Italian, 
(3) Perennial, and (4) SmaU-seeded rye-grass. These grew on 
until 1893 by which time they had become impure and were 
therefore resown, going on until 1898, when, again, they were 
no longer true. 

The general conclusions were that the Annual and the Italian 
rye-grass soon disappeared, the Small-seeded and Perennial 
varieties being more permanent in character. 

Again, in 1911, further plots of (a) Italian rye-grass, (6) Pacey 
rye-grass and (c) Dutch rye-grass were sown, the crops of 
1912, 1913 and 1914 being taken. Of these, the Italian gave 
decidedly the highest yield, the other two not differing widely 
from one another. 

Experiments on Lucerne. 

(a) ManuriTig of Lucerne. 

It has often been stated that Lucerne will only grow where 
there is plenty of lime in the soil. It was decid^ to try this 
at Wobum, where the soil is notoriously deficient in lime. The 
result was to show that lucerne, with suitable manuring, could 
be kept down on such soil, and without renewing it, giving 
good crops each year for thirteen years. 
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In 1889 seven plots in Stackysird clover 

liad previously failed, were sown witlj; yanously 

manured, lliese went on' well until 189&;^iv^ lour 

cuttings a year. Up to that time the maSSiuiil^ ^did hot tell 
greatly, but, from 1896 oi^ the influence was marked, the 
plots treated with nitrate of soda and with sulphate of ammonia 
respectively being almost ruined ; phosphates used alone did 
little good, but the plots treated with sulphate of potash and, 
better still, those with sulphate of potash and mixtures of phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous materials gave very greatly incited 
yields, and remained quite luxuriant to the time the experiment 
was closed (1901). , 

In the spring of 1902 the plots were resown and the manures 
once more applied. This was continued until 1907, the results 
being just the same as in the earlier series, and showing the 
necessity for potash in some form. Each year of this experi- 
ment the plots manured with mixtures of phosphates and mtro- 
gen with sulphate of potash gave far and away the highest yields. 
The actual combinations used per acre were Superphosphate 
4 cwt., bone dust 4 cwt., sulphate of potash 4 cwt., and either 
sulphate of ammonia 2 cwt., or nitrate of soda 2 cwt. Hence, 
though nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, if used alone, 
destroyed the crop, their combination with phosphates and 
potash was highly beneficial, the experiment showing, further, 
that lucerne, with a suitable manuring, could be quite well 
grown on a soil even when deficient in lime. 


(6) Varietm of Imeme. 

Eropi 1906 to 1910 a trial of three varieties of lucerne was 
made— the ordinary Provence, an American and a Canadian 
variety being compared. The Canadian variety gave consider- 
ably the highest return, but, there being some doubt as to the 
source of the seed, the experiment was restarted in 1911, seed 
of known origin being then procured in each case. The different 
varieties were : — Arizona, Canadian, Provence, Turkestan, Rus- 
sian (European and Asiatic), North American. One half of each 
variety was sown in a barley crop, and the other half without a 
covering crop. The experiment was carried on successfully to 
1916. The three varieties that singled themselves out as most 
successful !feff^:yP^ussian (Europe), Provence and Canadian — the 
Ki^isn best throughout — ^then, at the outset, the Cana- 
di^ Same next, but finally the Provence proved second best, 
r Turkestan was a complete failure. 

^ between sowing with a crop and sowing bare, the latter 

^-st yielded best, but, in the end, there was nothing to 

^bose. 
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Sttgae-bbet. 

been grown at Woburn at mterv^rj^ce 
1910, if ft^been quite clearly shown there that twciop 
— an^bf fiTidh lize and quality as the manufacturer of sugar 
would require — can perfectly well be grown in this country. As 
a rule, the comparison has been one with mangels, and details 
of relative produce under similar treatment, of sugar contents, 
of loss in cleaning, etc., have been collected. 

In 1910 mangels gave a crop of 31 tons 11 cwt. per acre as 
against 12 tons 2 cwt. of sugar-beet. The mangels had 6 per 
cent, of sugar, the sugar-beet 14*55 per cent., (1-82 tons of sugar 
per acre). 

In 1911 selected seed was used, the kinds tried being (1) 
“Vilmorin’s Improved White,” (2) “Klein Wanzleben N.,” 
(3) “ Klein Wanzleben Z.” 

Of these, “ K][ein Wanzleben Z.” was somewhat the best ; 
the average produce of all three varieties being 7 tons 10 cwt. 
of washed roots per acre, containing 15*79 per cent, of sugar 
(1 ton 4 cwt. sugar per acre). 

In a comparison of mangels aud sugar-beet the same year 
(1911) mangels gave 44 tons 4 cwt. per acre of roots (uncleaned) 
against 23 tons 15 cwt. (unwashed) of sugar-beet. On washing the 
roots it was found that the mangels lost 13 per cent, of their 
weight, the sugar-beet about 35 per cent. 

An estimate was made that year of the relative cost of 
growing the two crops, and it was reckoned that the sugar-beet 
cost £2 an acre more to grow than the mangels. 

Another trial on these lines in 1912 gave similar losses in 
washing (13 per cent, and 30 per cent.), and the sugar-beet 
then grown contained 17-6 per cent, of sugar. 

Specul Crops. 

From time to time new -or special crops have been grown 
at Woburn with the view of finding out if any of theih were 
likely to be worth following up further. 

(а) Lathyrus sylvestris . — The first of these was Lathyrus syl~ 
resfrw, a forage plant for which a great future was predict^. 
It was first grown on a small plot in 1888, a larger one being 
sown in 1890. This grew quite well until 1900, giving each 
year about 6J tons per acre of green fodder. By 1901 the plot 
bad become foul and was given up, more especially as it was 
found that, though it gave an abundant crop, stock could not 
he got to feed on it properly. 

(б) was another crop similarly tried on some very poor 
sandy land. This was French gorse, sown first in 1897. The 
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crop came up and grew quite well ; it wae, .n^ ex- 

perimente with both bullocks and sh^/ ; 
very difficult to bruise the gorse and get it into proper condition 
for feeding. Bruisii^ it T0th wooden maUete was tri^, and 
ultimately a Gorse Masticator was purchased, but tfis did 
the work only imperfectly and at great expenditwe of energy. 
Moreover, after the gorse had been prepar^, it was found that 
sheep could not be got to eat above 1 lb. of it daily. In feeding 
experiments 1 lb. of gorse was proved to be capable of replacing 
2 lb. of swedes, but not to successfully take the place of J lb. 
of hay-chaff. It was found to be best when used fresh cut, 
and to do better when mixed with hay-chafi than when used 
by itself. 

The difficulty and cost of preparing the gorse proved alto- 
gether fatal to its general employment. 

(c) Crimson Glover {Trifolium iruximatum). — This, a new crop 
to the district, was successfully grown on the i^rm, first in 1901, 
it giving then 2 tons per acre of hay. Since liien it has several 
times been taken as an ordinary farm crop. In 1904 the whjte 
variety of Trifolium was grown as well ; this comes to maturity 
later than the red. It gave at Woburn an almost equal yield 
of hay to the red, and would be useful for following up the red 
variety where a succession of crops is desired. 

{d) ^Soya Bean. — Several attempts have been made to culti- 
vate this at Woburn, but none have succeeded, the first frost 
invariably killing the plant before it came to maturity or 
produced pods with beans. This trial was made in 1912 and 
continued in 1013 and 1914. 

(e) Oram (Ciccr arietinum) was similarly tried but also never 
matured. 

(/) Linseed. — ^This was first started in 1912 and grew quite 
well. Riga seed was sown in 1913, and in 1914 an experiment 
was tried (Great Hill) with difierent varieties, viz. Morocco, 
Steppe, La Plata and White-flowering Dutch. La Plata was 
the best, giving 20’3 bushels of seed to the acre, this containing 
38-39 per cent, of oil, Morocco seed (19'9 bushels per acre) 
was best. 

(gr) Maize. — ^This was grown in 1894 and in 1897 as a fodder 
crop. It gave 20 tons per acre of green fodder the first year 
and 17 tons per acre the latter year. 

PBBVEiTTIOK OF POTATO DISEASE. 

The Woburn soil is well adapted to the growing of potatoes, 
and this crop is usually taken every year. 

For just about twenty years records were kept at Woburn of 
the effect, in preventing “ Potato Disease,” of spraying the 
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potato cr^^'iiiith sulphate of copper in the different forms in 
which it^Opiniaonly used, t.c., as ‘‘BouillieBordeUise/* ‘‘Bouillie 
Bordel^ “ Burgundy Mixture,” “ Woburn : Paste,” 

» Strawsonite,'^ etc. ’ 

Many different varieties of potatoes were grown during the 
period 1892-1911 over which the experiments spread, and most 
of the suggested ways of application were tried. It is unneces- 
sary to deal with these in detail, as the separate accounts in the 
Journal can be referred to. It will suffice to state the general 
conclusions come to, as, though not infrequently no disease 
whatever appeared, it was clear that, when it did appear, the 
spraying wi& sulphate of coppef and lime, in some form or 
other, when appM at the right time, was mdouhtedly instru- 
mental in greatly checking, if not altogether preventing, the 
ravages of the disease. Also, even when no disease showed 
itself, the result of the spraying was to extend the period of 
growth of the crop and to give an increased yield. With early 
varieties spraying was seldom necessary, as they ripened, as a 
rule, before any disease came, but, with main crops, spraying 
was always advisable. It was found, however, to be of little 
use to spray after disease had once shown itself. 

As between the different applications suggested — ^both in 
liquid and in dry powder form — all were found to be beneficial, 
and, on the whole, nothing answered better than the original 
“ Bouillie Bordelaise ” or mixture of sulphate of copper, lime 
and water, applied by a band sprayer or by special apparatus 
fixed, to the back of a cart. 

This practice is now adopted generally oyer the farm, whether 
disease appears or not, and is found to be, in any case, a wise 
precaution. » 


“ Finger and Toe ” n? Swedes. 

The poverty of the Woburn soil in lime made it a convenient 
one for carrying out experiments on the prevention and cure 
of “ finger and toe ” in swedes. 

An exhaustive series of trials with different matemis was 
commenced in 1896 and carried on successively until 1904. At 
the outset a large number of substances which had been suggested 
^ remedies were applied, these including sulphate of copper, 
sulphate of iron, borax, carbonate of soda, bleaching powder, 
basic slag, kainit, common salt, gas lime, burnt lime, etc. The 
majority of these were gradusiUy eliminated as they came to 
prove ineffective in preventing the coming of the dis^e, or in 
checking it when once started. The only really effective fonns 
were those in which lime figured. Basic slag to some extent 
seemed to be beneficial, but it was not the perfect cure that 
lime showed itsejf to bo. Non© of the other suggestions proved 
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in any vay of value. From 1000 on; itself 

mainly into the app^cation <^"lim6 of 

lump lime, finely*divided lintd, etc., 

and, while finely-divided lhaae, put on cwt. 

per acre, did quite well, no plan was found more effeotive than 
that of giving the land a good dressing of 2 tons of burnt lime 
to the acre. The adoption of this practice — ^which has been 
followed regularly over the farm wherever swedes are to be grown, 
and the repetition of the liming at intervals, have resulted in 
swede crops free from “ finger and toe ” being now regularly 
grown. 

” Inoouiation of Crops. 

From an early date attention was given at Woburn to this 
new branch, and more particularly after my visit in 1896 to 
Germany for the purpose of enquiring into the system introduced 
by Nobbe at Tharand (Saxony). These earlier inoculation 
media, of which Nobbe’s “ Nitragin ” was an instance, proved, 
however, unsatisfactory. Then, in 1905, trials were made of 
new methods put forward by Eiiltner (Germany) and by Moore 
(America). This enquiry was made at the request of the Board 
of Agriculture, and comprised experiments on peas, beans, tares, 
red clover, soya bean, and meUlotus. But, again, there was 
nothing tending to show any accrued benefit. 

In 1908 W. B. Bottomley took up the subject, putting for- 
ward Nitro-Bacterine ” as a new inoculating preparation, 
This though tried in 1908 and 1909 on lucerne and white clover 
in backyard Field, proved of no benefit either. 

The work was then transferred to the Pot-culture Station 
(1908 imd 1910), and carried on upon lucerne and different 
clovers, but still without attending success. In 1912 another 
American method (in which the seed was steeped before sowing) 
was brought out. It was tried in the field on clover and lucerne 
during 1912, 1913, and 1914, and, though at first it seemed to 
give some promise of success, this was not maintained. 

In 1914 Bottomley brought out his new peat preparation, 
'^Humogen,” andjto this, extensive trials were given in 1914 on 
barley, mustard, and peas, in 1915 on oats, mustard, and peas, 
and in 1916 on barley. The general result of all was the entire 
failure to' prove that any increased nitrifying action was set up. 
In field work and with grain crops no advantage was found, and 
in pot-culture work it was only such green crops as mustard 
that ever showed any gain. 

This long series trials, therefore, though very desirable 
and necessary from the point of scientific enquiry, failed to show 
that any of the inoculating methods put forward possessed any 
claim to practical value. 
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U^SMSi^ EXFSBIUtiNTS. 
y®ars of the Wobum 

many experiments were carried 

from work of the station. 

The^ were, however, mostly on other fields than the ; 

mental one-^taokyard Field— and, for reasons already gly^ni 
there does not attach to them the same accuracy as appUes to 
Stackyard Field trials. They were, however, in each case car- 
ried out with every care, and only such are here selected, from 
the many, ^ bore the test of scrutiny. 

For in^ance, from 1880 to 1886 two extensive series, withV 
crops in rotation, were carried out on Wairen Field and on 
Lansome Field on the comparative value of soluble and insolutde 
phosphates. In each case the duplicates showed a want of 
agreement, and it was felt better not to attempt to draw any 
cooclusions. 

Similar failure has already been recorded in the attempt to 
supplement the Stackyard Field experiments on the unexhausted 
value of cake and com by another series in Lansome Field which 
went on from 1885 to 1903. Many like instances of failure — > 
inseparable from experimental work — might be recorded. To 
those selected for notice, accordingly, the greater attention may 
well be given. 

(a) Farmyard Manure, 

The earliest was in 1889, when, on the conclusion of a feeding 
experiment with bullocks, the dung produced, from the feeding 
with decorticated cotton cake was compared in its results on a 
potato crop with that from undecorticated cotton cake. At the 
same time ordinary farmyard manure was used on another plotj ' 
and, on a fourth, artificial manure consisting of superphosphate, 
kainit, and sulphate of ammonia. The results were : — 

produce ol PotatOM 


T, c. 

With dung from decorticated cotton cake . . 8 13 

M „ undecorticated „ „ . .76 

„ ordinary farmyard manure. . , , 7 16 

>» artificial . . . . . . .99 


This was partly repeated in 1903 (also ♦on potatoes), when 
iiianure made in the feeding-boxes from Mgh-feeding was 
compared with that from low-feeding of cake. The results' 
were :■ — ^ 

Produce of Potiktoes 
per acre. 

T. e. 

Manure from high-feeding . . , , . 6 13 

M . „ low-feeding , , . . . 3 19 
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In each oase the higher and more pro. 

dnced a considerably better it was 

also brought out that farmyard manure ^6ne W0uid:3Q^ give as 

good a return as artificials^ in the caseOf the |K)t^tO;c^^ 

■ ' 

( 6 ) Potash and Nitrogen for Potatoes. 

The question as to whether sulphate of potash or ksunit was 
the better manuring for potatoes was tried at Woburn in 1904 
and 1905. Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda were 
simultaneously tried also. 

The results each year "pere in agreement ; 1 cvrt, per acre 
of sulphate of potash proved better than 4 cwt. per acre of 
kainit, and, while there was little between sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda, the balance, on the whole, was in favour of 
sulphate of ammonia. Cyanamide (Nitrolim) was tried in 1908, 
but was not the equal of either sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda. 

{c) Salt for Mangels. 

The addition of salt to nitrate of soda as a top-dressing for 
mangels was tried in 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908, farmyard 
manure bfeing used as well in all eases. The addition of 1 cwt. 
per acre of salt to 1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda gave increases 
over that from 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda alone, of 19 cwt., 5 cwt., 
7 cwt. per acre in the three first years. In the fourth year the 
salt was used in increasing amounts, 1 cwt., 2 cwt., 4 cwt., 6 cwt, 
per acre, the crop with 6 cwt. reaching the high figure of 41^ tons, 
a very big crop for the Woburn land. The best results gener- 
ally were obtained with the use of 2 cwt. per acre of salt added 
to 1 cwt. per acre nitrate of soda, along with dung. 

In 1908 cyanamide (Nitrolim) was tried also, hut did not do 
as well as nitrate of soda. 


(d) Nitrogenotis Top-dressings for Oom Crops. 

The top-dressings used comprised soot, nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, cyanamide (Nitrolim), nitrate of ammonia 
and nitrate .d^bme, the crops experimented on being wheal 
(1905, 1M^!3), barley (1909 and 1919), oats (1909 and 19101, 
1 and 1910). 

^be case of Wheat, soot at the rate of 20 bushels per 
. (1905) 35*1 bushes per acre, and 40 bushels of soot 

bushek of corn, as against 34*5 bushels of corn with H 
per acre of nitrate of soda (the equivalent in nitrogen of 20 husbeh 
of soot). Twenty bushels of soot cost less than 1 J cwt. of nitrate 
of soda, and so the advantage rested with the soot. In 1909 
^ of soda did better th^ sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
fie, cyanamide being inferior to either. In 1913 nitrate d 
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ammonia 1 bushel more com per acre than liiferate of 

Boda sugpl^^E’^e ^ui© amount of nitrogen. 3 > , 

(2) the results in 1909 were unoertaini but IPot- 
culture tj^ hrl919, while showing no great differences between 
the salts, e^ept that granular Nitrolim proved inferior to the 
others, gaye rather an advanta^ in favour of nitrate of soda, ” 

(3) OfflSs.-^Pot^culture experiments in 1909 and field ones ini 
1910 with nitrate of soda, siUphate of ammonia, nitrate of lime 
and cyanamide showed that, if the same amount of nitrogen 
were put on, the form did not matter greatly. 

(4) Experiments in 1.909 and repeated in 1910 
show^ sulphate of ammonia not to be as good a top-dressing 
for mangels as nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime. 

(e) Magnesia for WhecU, 

Extensive field trials on the influence of magnesia on wheat 
were conducted in the years 1909, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 
1917. It was found that the principal factor was the considera- 
tion of the relative amounts of lime and magnesia existing in 
the soil. So long as the addition of magnesia did not raise the 
amount of magnesia in the top 6 in. of soil above that of the 
lime, some advantage followed the employment of magnesia, 
the crop being stronger, tillering out better, and being of a darker 
green colour. But as soon as the magnesia exceeded the Ume, 
then a decided lowering of crop result^. This met with ample 
confirmation in experiments conducted in the Pot-culture Sta- 
tion. A milling test carried out in 1909 showed that as more 
magnesia was used the grain became more and more inferior. 

(/) Magnesia for Mangels. 

A trial in 1914 gave 21 tons 12 owt. of roots per acre when 
magnesia had been used as against 20 tons 18 cwt. without it. 
la this case the magnesia (2 tons per acre) had been given to 
the previous crop (wheat). 

(jg) Magnesia for Potatoes, 

The use of magnesia in some form has been advocated for 
potatoes. In 1908 magnesia itself at the rate of 3 cwt. and 6 cwt. 
per acre seemed to in^cate a benefit, but this was discounted in 
the repetition of the experiment in 1909 when magnesia in the 
several forms of magnesia (oxide), carbonate of magnesia, magr 
uesian lime and magnesian limestone was used, a lowering of 
crop in all cases following its use.’ 

(A) Leather Powder as a Manure, 

fciy attempts have been made to utilise leather waste as 
a manure, and different methods of treating it, so as to make 
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in, 

'‘■'"‘lExperimente at 

and treated leather^ powder; t6 ito 
^ Pot-culture experiments om'vdieat the same^ye^iSith like 
materialB also showed leather to be ineffective. 


Expibiments on Liming. 

In addition to the striking results shown in Stackyard Field 
on the continuous wheat and barley plots, lime had also bees 
tried in Rotation experiments. Applying, in January, 1908, 
2 tons of lump lime per acre in one case, and 10 owt. Gf ground 
Ume per acre in another, 41 bushels of barley were obtained in 
1908 with the lump lime as against 80*5 bushels with ground 
.lime, and only 24 bushels where no lime had been put on. The 
wheat crop of this rotation gave, in 1910, 42 bu^els per acre 
with ground lime against 37 bushels with no lime. 

In Lansome Field, in 1889, an application of 2 tons of lime 
per acre did much good, but one of 4 tons per acre effected no 
further improvement, hut rather the reverse. 

In 1919, on Series B in Stackyard Field, a very complete 
series of twelve plots was started in order to compare the respec- 
tive influences of lime and of chalk. Two plots were left un- 
limed ; five received lime in amounts varying from 10 cwt. to 
4 tons per acre, and the other five had chalk instead of lime. 
Barley was the crop in 1919, swedes following in 1920 and 
barley in 1921. So far as the experiment went, the indications 
were in favour of lime being superior to chalk. 

Meanwhile a duplicate experiment has been carried on at 
the Pot-oulture Station, wheat being taken each year. The 
(Uwps have shown a progressive increase with lime up to 3 tons 
acre, 4 tons proving rather excessive — ^as was found on plot 
2bb of the Continuous Wheat in Stackyard Field. With chalk, 
^^erehas been a similar, though not so strongly marked increase, 
and there is evidence to show that the caustic fime does not, 
as k generally believed, lose its caustic effect at once. 


Miscellanbotjs Expebiments. 

.(a) KUn-dryinjg of Barky. 

yS&eJil^u^ce d kihi-drying barley seed before sowing was 

again in 1906, hut in every 
no benefit accruing. It is probable that it is only 
/j&jp exceptional season that such a measure is doable. 
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oarried ilie thinner seeding, one of 9 pe^ per 

acre, pp^raM^f^B^/;,b6efc. ;■ This experiment was sevw^, 
repeat^ wi wie^^’Pot-cxilture Station with like reeult. ^ 


It has been said that it is a mistake to keep mangels leng 
in the ground. To test this, the crop of 1906 was taken 
partly on October 10 and partly on November 12. It was 
found that in the extra month the weight incre^ed from 18 tons " 
4cwt., to 24 tons 7 cwt., and, further, that the increase was not 
due to water, the roots being in no way inferior in keeping 
qualities. 


(d) Absorption of Arsenic by Crops, 

A set d e^eriments was conducted in 1901 on behalf of the 
Eoyal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning, the account of which 
is included in the Report of the Commission. The object was 
to see whether ordinary farm crops took up amenic either from 
manures in which it might occur, or when arsenic was added 
direct to the soil. The work was conducted on barley and on 
swedes, and it was found that arsenic did not enter into the 
matured grain of the com crop, nor into the bulb of the root 
crop, but that it might be found alike in the green leaves of 
the swedes and in the green stalks of the com crop if cut early. 


(e) Manuricd Value of Sewage Sludge, 

In 1907 and 1908, and again in 1914, experiments on thft 
manurial value of different sewage sludge were carried out for 
the Roy^ Commission on Sewage Disposal, the results being 
set out in the Report of that Commission, 


Weed Prevention. 

Both in the field, and, previously, at the Pot-culture Statioi^ 
^erinaenis have been carried out on the prevention of weeds, 
the principal weeds worked on have been : — 

^oppy* Wild Oats, Wild Chiysanthemum, Nettles, and 
WUd Onion. 

Spraj^g with sulphate of copper has been found e^^c^ve 
(better still) kaii^ 

estroyed ne^Qes, and lime, at the rate of 2 tons pesr aci^j has 
uc^ed in keeping down wild chrysanthemum in the field, 
the pi^ij^l work, however, that has occupied attentimi 
been in finding a remedy for wild onion* a. great pe^ 
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on heavy landi of 

Wohtato. 

After many attempts made at the ;P6t-<mltg^; Station to 
destroy wild onion by chemical agencies, anch a» caibolio acid, 
sulphocyanide of ammonium, and even oil of vltribh none oi 
these were found effective or practical of application, nor were 
such methods as deep-plox^hing, cutting the heads of the plants 
off, or even pulling up the bulbs by hand ; the wild onion seemed 
to come again thicker than ever. Attention was then directed, 
as the outcome of experiments at the Pot-culture Station, to 
methods for altering the physical condition of the soil, in lighten- 
ing this, opening it up and so making drainage more complete. 
It was found, for instance, that if the soil were lighten^ ty 
putting a layer of ashes or road-drift under it, or by mixing 
ashes with it, the onions would no longer thrive. Such methods, 
however, were not applicable on the field scale, 

A fiMd of 24 acres at Chelsiig, near Ware (Herts), which had 
been practically rendered useless through the spread of wild 
onion on it, was offered to the Society in 1902, and, after several 
trials with different chemicals, I abandoned these and set about 
ways of altering the mechanical and physical condition of the 
soil. In this connection I was led to think of Mr. Robert H, 
Elliot's (Clifton Park, Kelso) system of growing stroi^ grassra 
(cocksfoot, tall fescue, tall oat grass, etc.) and deep-rootiag 
plants like chicory, bumet, kidney vetch, yarrow, etc., which 
acted, as he maintained, as “ tillers of the soil,” opening it out 
and making it more pervious. In 1904 I had a part of the field 
put in with Elliot’s mixture and another part with lucerne, 
Good hay crops were obtained from 1905 to 1910, after which 
the lucerne began to fail. It had been noticed, during the 
growing of the crops, that the wild onion was very much reduced 
on the lucerne part, while on the “ Elliot ” plot there was no 
onion to he seen. The land was ploughed up in autumn, 19111> 
and, when turned up, no onion bulbs could be found on the 
“ Elliot ” plot, and comparatively few on the lucerne plot, 
•Whereas on the rest of the field the onion was as thick as ever. 

There is little doubt that the growing of the deep-rooting 
"^grasses, clovem and plants had effected the opening out of the 
soil and the removal of the water, producing a condition of 
ijbingisj^ for the further spread of the wild onion. 

FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

In the earlier years, and almost regularly up to 1901, feeding 
^:gpmTinettt8 were carried out at Woburn with both bullocks and 
After 1901, in conseq^uence of financial difficulties and 
^^^uncertainties of prices of purchased feeding mated^, those 
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experimeat# for tiie most pai*, given up. , l!r<ub 1912 to 
1918, howovi^lKfleries of experimmits on caJf-r^irmg was con- 
duct^ bullock*f ceding experiments the imeciftl f eed- 

jng-box^ erebl^ by the Duke of Bedford were mund most 
and here, as stated, the important experiments which 
determined the losses in ma k ing and storing farmyard-manure 
were ceirried out. The calf -rearing experiments were conducted 
at Charity Farm in the huts and pens specially erected for the 
Society’s inquiry into Tuberculosis in Cattle. All the sheep- 
feeding experiments were with sheep feeding off the root-crop 
in the open. 

A. Bullock-feeding Expeeiments. 

These took mostly the form of trying one food, or combina-^ 
tion of foods, against another, and were carried out on practical 
lines, rather than with the idea of establishing any theoretical 
point in feeding, or as bearing on the 'chemical constituents of 
food£| The idea was to adopt a system such as the ordinary 
good practical stock-keeper would use, but to note quantities 
consumed, gains obtained, etc., and to put these on record. 

For a considerable number of years the farmyard-manure 
used on the continuous wheat and barley crops in Stackyard 
Field was regularly made in the feeding-boxes, definite amounts 
of coke, meal, roots, hay, and straw being consumed. The 
bullocks that had made this were, later on, used for feeding 
experiments. 

(1) Linseed Cake v, Decortkaied Cotton Cake and Maize- 
meol.-— In this experiment, carried on for three seasona—1 878-9 
* to 1889-1 — the feeding values of linseed cake and a mixture 
of decorticated cotton cake and maize- meal were compared. In 
each year the mixture of decorticated cotton cake and maize- 
meal produced the larger increase and at a less cost. 

(2) Cake v. Hotne-groim Prodvee . — ^The comparative value of 
cake-feeding and that with home-grown produce was tried in 
1887-8 and 1891^2, the cake being either linseed cake (1891-2), 
or a mixture of linseed cake, decorticated cotton cake and maize- 
meal (1887-8), the home-grown produce being beans, oats, and 
barley or else wheat, oats and barley. In such comparisons 
a determining factor is, of course, the prices of the different 
foods at the time, and the variability of these tells against the 
applicability of the results at another time when the respective t 
prices may be very different. 

In the first series the greater, gain of weight was with i^e 
o^e-feeding, in the second the gains were much alike, the cake- 
cd animals, however, killed ” better than th(^e fed on home 
produce, 

(1901-2) this experiment was rented, when 



Tht 

tk. maize- 

1-93 li, ■ tiM;- 

grow piodnoe toc^ i<m^ a^'jBO -^Di^ meat 

was betier/the cake-fe^din^ ^Vixig dnWito 

In yet another and earlier tml (season 1894r-5) oSke^tHnseed 
[}ake and decorticated dbtton cake) waa partly replaced by 
bome-grown wheat and barley. The gains of both liwweight 
ind dead-weight in the two sets were much alike ; the entire 
Question of economy turned, therefore, upon the respective 
prices of the cereals and thp cake. If the price of bome-grown 
produce was low,ut was feasible to economically reduce the cake 
bill by the use of wheat and barley in part substitut^n for 
jakej 

(3) Decorticated v. Uridecorticated Cotton Cdke.'^ThQ com- 
parison of decorticated and undecorticated cotton cake was 
inade in two different seasons, 1888-9 and 1890-1. The respec- 
Sye gains per head daily were : — 

1888 - 9 . 1860 - 1 . 

I.' lb. lb. 

With Decorticated cotton cake . . 2-21 2-38 

„ undecorticated „ „ . . 1-97 1-84 

A decided advantage thus followed the feeding with decorti- 
sated cake, and if manurial values also were taken into account 
^is would be still greater. 

i . (4) Bay . — In 1889-90 the experiments took 

the form of seeing how far cake might replace hay. The cake- 
feeding (with linsfeed cake and decorticated cotton cake) waa 
j| two (^erS — ^high-feeding and low-feeding. The high cake- 
deeding gave a daily gain per head of 3’12 lb., the low cake- 
deeding one of 2*54 lb., and feeding with no cake but with bay 
08 ^ foely, 1*36 lb. only. The high-feeding with cake was 
found to be the most economical, and that with hay and no cake 
the least so. The bullocks in the hay lot consumed 16 ib. a 
kead daily of hay. 

t (6) Barth-nut Cakes. — ^Earth-nut (ground-nut) cake was tried 
W$91-2 in conjunction with the cake and home-grown produce 
^teriment of that season, and was found to be as ebdcient as 

(6) t«U.5oo£s.— The attempt was made in 1893-4 

!i^ dispm^ ydih roots. Roots and straw were ^ven as against* 
i^w^iitl^^ll&seed oil poured over it, but the latter feeding did 

B ryii all, and it had to be altered to supplying an equal 
I oil in linseed cake. This set of bullocks then 
but never b^ame the equal of those having roots, 
ift attempt roots was , not sucoe^ul, and 

9^ptEd^|cally be 1nchqieh8able. , 
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(7) oi , 

roots ^ kep^J? 

down to in one case against 50-^fi|j ^in the^;^ 
other, to Sie lifter feo&ng by 

hay ftn»l result in each season went to iipw 

that, ’sri®;® heavy root-feeding did rather the better, Ttteife 
was no nttucfeed difference in the respective gains, so long ^ 
game ambnnt of dry matter was given. Hence, when root® are 
scarce they may he economised without much loss, but when 
plentiful it is advisable to use them freely. 

(8) Dried Oraim v. Hay. — An experiment in the season - 
189'ft had for its object the seeing whether dried grains would;’’ 
successfully replace hay in feeding. It was found that, while 
this could not be done entirely, the partial replacement of hay ■ 
by dried grains could be carried out to advantage. 

(9) Early Feeding of Mangels. — The early feeding of man- 
gels to bullocks— i.e., previous to Christmas — is believed to be 
inadvisable. The swede crop of 1898 being short and mangels 
plentiful and well-matured, the latter were fed early to bullocks, 
which had, severally, undecorticated cotton cake, bean meal, 
and hay in order to prevent any possible scourii^. The 
mangels were fed from December 1, 1898 ; 28 lb. per head 
dedly were taken at first without trouble, but 35 lb. proved too 
much. Hay was found ineffective in stopping scouring, but 
both undecorticated cotton cake and bean succeeded in 
this respect, and, gradually, the animals were worked up to 
take 40 Ib. and then 45 lb. of mangels per head daily, and did 
quite well. 

(10) Use of CondimentSf etc. — The use of additional flavour- 
ing and condimental foods for bullocks was tried in the season 
1900-1, locust -bean, spice, and molasses being then tried. It 
did not appear, however, that, when good ordinary foods were 
used, there was any case made out for the inclusion of “ appe- 
tisers ” of such nature as tried, nor was their employment foxmd 
to enable more straw-chaff and other bulky food to be taken. 

B. Sheep-feeding Expebiments. 

(1) MaU V. Bariey.— Barley and malt as foods for sheep 
were compared in 1882-3, and at the same time pea meal was 
also tried. Each set received linseed cake as well, with sw^es, 
and hay and straw-chaff. Malt proved rather better thsm the 
same quantity of unmalted grain, though the difference was 
Bot great, and the mixture of pea meal with linseed cake was 
better than that of either the malt or the barley with linseed 
cake. > ■ . ; ” ■ 

Tbfe Experiment WSE repeated in 1891-2 witk some modifi- 
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catlona, oae Iot oi saeep now: iiay^ aiono as acuii. 

tional food, a^^e(K»i^ ^ barley, and 

1^6 third linseed cake, bairl^; ^ respeoMve gaim 

per head daily were 


■ -.bk 

With liiueed cake . . * « . . *6$ 

„ „ >» and barley . . . * • *45 

t, „ f, barley and malt » . . . 47 


At the respective prices the feeding on linseed cake alone 
was the most profitable, and the addition of malt to barley 
did not repay the cost. 

(2) Cake v. Ho7m~growh Produce. — ^Home-grown focws m 
against cake were tried in 1885-6, and again in 1888-7. 

In 1885-6, wheat, used whole, gave a slightly better gain 
than linseed cake, and was superior to oats and barley-meal 
mixed, it being also, at then current prices, the most economical 
feeding. When, however, in 1886-7, decorticated cotton cake 
was added to the foods tried, the gain with its use was decidedly 
the highest and obtained at the lowest cost. Wheat stood 
second, and, as in 1885-6, was slightly superior to hnseed cake. 
The use of barley-meal as an addition to either linseed cake or 
decorticated cotton cake carried no advantage with it. 

A further experiment in 1887-8 in which only kom-grcm 
foods were used, confirmed the superiority of wheat, while be- 
tween oats and barley, or a mixture of the two, there was little 
to choose. 

In a later experiment (189d^-5) the partial svhstitution of Ik’ 
seed cake by wheat or barley was tried, linseed cake and barley 

C ving rather better than linseed cake and wheat, or than 
eed cake alone. 

(3) Reavy-feeding v. Light^feedirig . — ^The heavy-feeding of 
cake and com as against light-feedr^ of these was a subject 
of experiment in 1893-4, 1 lb. of a nxixture of linseed cake and 
baxley being given as against *60 lb., the conclusion being that 
the steady feeding with moderate amounts was preferable. 

Jvv , (4) The Use of Fibrous Foods for Sheep . — ^In a second portion 
of the foregoing experiment the effect of adding hay to a ration 
was tried. Linseed cake, barley, roots, and hay were given in 
■ one case, and, in the other, the same foo^ but with hay omitted. 
The addition of hay proved both advantageous and economical. 
TOs experiment, at the suggestion of Sir John Lawes and Sir 
Henry Gilbert, was repeated in 1895-6 with some modifica- 
tipns. 

In this new series linseed cake and barley were used ia each 
case ; in two out of the four lots hay was given in addition, in 
a dihirdt oat-straw chaff and barley, and in the fourth, dried 
graiiiSi The show fiie need of using a fibrous 
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material or dried grains viien feediiig 

and thaty w;%e^fibropfi foods tried, dried grains 

result and tJbieii hay-chaff. Incidentally it came out that the 

giving of proportionately heavy amounts of cake and com did 

not materially reduce the roots and chaff eaten ; and also that 

it was not advisable, in the case of an “ open ” vdnter (such as 

1896), to feed barley freely. 

The experiment was yet further developed in 1897-8, when 
the following were tried one against the other : (a) Oat-straw 
chaff, (6) meadow-hay chaff, (c) meadow-hay chaff and oat- 
gtraw chaff, (d) dried grains. Of these, meadow-hay chaff and 
oat-straw chaff came out best, then dried grains, meadow-hay 
chaff following close, and oat-straw chaff doing worst. This 
experiment showed, further, that, with sheep, one can replace 
hay with dried grains, whereas with bullocks this was not found 
to be successful. 

{6) Early Feedivy of Mangds . — Following the lines of a 
similar experiment in bullock-feeding, the early feeding of man- 
gels to sheep was tried in the winter 1898-9. From De- 
cember 20, miangels were used entirely in place of swedes. It 
was found that, if J lb. per head daily of undecorticated cotton 
cake was given, there was no scouring whatever experienced. 

This experiment was repeated in 1900-1, the feeding with 
mangels beginning at an even earlier date, viz., November 9.,„ 
The e 2 q)erience was the same, and the sheep did better in 
this early period on mangels than they did on swedes. 

(6) Feeding of Gorse . — In 1898-9 the attempt was made to 
replace swedes by chopped gorse. The difficulties connected 
with the preparation of gorse as a food have been already re- 
ferred to : when it came to feeding with it, it was found that 
the sheep would not take over lb. a head daily, and that 
this would not replace more than 6 lb. of swedes. Sheep fed 
on swedes without gorse gained -31 lb. per head daily, mth 
swedes and gorse as well, -377 lb. The sheep fed on gorae did, 
however, very well throughout, and product the better meat 
when killed. 

Gorse was tried again in 1900-1 and in 1901-2 with results 
very similar to those just described. 

(7) EcoTumy in Root-feeding.— Lastly, in 1901-2, the limiting 
of the root ration was tried. In one case a full supply (15-20 lb.) 
of roots was given ; in a second, the roots were limited to 10 lb. 
por he^ daily ; and in a third, no roots at all were given, but 
y with treaole and water poured over it was given instead. 
Ihe experiment clearly showed that the last-named feeding 
Would not do, and that root-feeding could not be dispensed 
^th ; also that ihe giving of 15-20 lb. of roots per head daily 

betb^ than limiting the ration to 10 lb. 
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experiments, the 65 aeres cl Charity Jam; with the sheds 
and pens erected there, were ayaiiahle for use, and, considerable 
experience having been gained in the rearing of c^tres* it was 
thought well to carry on this work, and chiefly with the view 
of seeing how far the use of whole-milk could be dispensed with. 
Every one knew that calves could be best reared on whole-milk, 
but equally true was it that this was expensive feeding. 

(1) The jSrst series of .experiments, 1912-14, ^oor^gly 
took the form of s^ing how separated milk could b^t he utilised, 
and how far it might, with suitable addition, take the p^e of 
whole-milk. 

The calves, it should be said, were not bom on the farm, 
bat were purchased in the market when three or four days old, 
broi^ht to the farm, and then hand-fed, so that they only had 
their mother’s milk for the first few days of their life. The 
general plan of feeding adopted was to give them whole-milk 
Tor the first fortnight, and then to gradually reduce this with 
^parated milk until separated milk with some additional food 
entirely replaced whole-milk. ,, 

In tins first experiment there were five lots of calves ; one 
i^lot had whole-milk; a second lot, a purchased calf meal; a 
.third, separated milk with cod- liver oil ; a fourth, separated 
'^milk and a gruel of linseed and oatmeal ; and the fifth, separated 
milk with crushed oats. 

When the period of the special feeding (which gmerally 
l^ted from ten to fourteen we^) concluded, it was found that 
the greatest gain in live-weight hod been obtained by the sepa- 
rated milk and crushed oats, the next high^t by whole-milk, 
though this feeding cost a great deal more. The calves were 
then turned out and all fed alike, being kept on until they were 
ready— in 1914 — ^to go to the butcher, when the live- weights 
V^re again recorded. The r^ult was the same as at the earlier 
ip^odj .viz,, the bullocks that had been rearedi as calves, on 
^isjni^ed oats and separated milk gave the highest gain ia live- 
* e lowest cost.. 

series was started in 1913 and continued to 
fl.-nimQ.1fl were fattened off and sold. The feeding 
that of the 1912-14 experiment except that two 
.*.5 tried, and not one only, but in neither case did 

answer well. The general conclusions were fully 

ktoiy of those of the earlier experiment, crashed oats 
lited milk giving the highest gain and at Jhe lowest 
. of increase. Whole-mffk, as before, came ;(|it second 
t gaii^, b^ w^jmmh 
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(3) ov^r 

oats’and 9gam used; biit oth^^jlStsifiwch 

as paln^fe’iD^riia^ Be^, etc., were used wilfvlp^r in 
place of jiallk." ^ Again the crushed oats and S^arated 

milk g^ve the l^Jicst gain. Considerable difficulty was found 
with feeding palmnut meal, but when this was eventually man- 
aged, the palmnut meal did well and came out the chea|^ 
feeding, crushed oats with water in place of separated milk hot 
being so successful. The experiment showed that it was pos- 
sible to replace separated milk by water, but only at a lower 
gain in live-weight, 

(4) A fourth experiment was made, 1916-18, this being 
practically a repetition of the last-named, but using water only 
and a mixture of foods instead of single foods. This experiment 
indicated that the use of a mixture of foods was preferable. 

The experiments generally led to the concIusionB (1) that it 
was only necessary (and advisable) to feed with whole-milk for 
the first fortnight, (2) that, subsequently, separated milk could 
be used instead, and that the best addition to it was that of 
crushed oats, (3) that when separated milk was not available, 
water might be used instead, though not to such advantage, 
(4) that gruels or calf meals were not necessary; but that, when 
water was used, a mixture of foods was preferable to employing 
single foods. 

The account of these experiments is given in Journal R,A.S.E.f 
1917, pp. 248-260. 

(6) In subsequent work — when employing water in place of 
separated milk— the form of feeding found most succesiul wah 
the use of linseed cake ground fine and made up wi^ wand 
water into a gruel which was fed to the calves from buckets 
provided with tubes ending in a “feeder” consisting of an 
india-rubber teat. The calves, from quite an early age^ took 
readily to this form of feeding, which imitated the natural one 
of sucking, and no difficulty whatever was subsequently ex- 
perienced, and the calves throve capitally. 

POT-CULTURE STATION. 

The last section that deals with the work at Woburn has 
reference to the Pot-culture Station. This was establish^ hit 
1897, besjug, primarily, the outcome of a bequest from the lata 

E. H. Hills. Mr. Hills left, in 1896, £10,000 to the So«^; 
for the purpose of carrying out experiments on the valuorin 
agriculture,.^ what he termed “the rarer forms of ash,^* Indi- 
cating under this term such constituents as “ fluorme, ttian- 
ganese,. wdine, bromine, titanium, and lithia.” ?An account 
of the es^lL^ment the Station— the buildj^^ equ^ment, 
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etc.~5s given in The 

Station coyeis > gi^ ^ comprises a 

glass-house, 'srire-enclosur^ ' WStrotbry, office. 

The experimental crops are grown in pots {earthenware and 
zinc) pl^ed on tracks which are run along r^ laid down the 
length of the glass-house and wire-enclosure, so that the plants 
can be kept under cover or run out into the open as desired. 
Though originally intended for the Hills" experiments, the work 
done at the Station has included a wide range of other subjects 
of inquiry, notably such as were the outcome of the field ej- 
periments. Matters of general agricultural interest have also 
been taken up, new materials tried, etc. Already, in the pre- 
ceding pages, there has been frequent reference to wort at the 
Station, running concurrently with, and supplementing or ex- 
plaining, the field experiments. Altogether, the Station, with 
its laboratory, has proved a most useful adjunct to the field 
work. 


It will be fitting to deal first with what may be more specially 
temied the “ Hills" Experiments,” and it will be seen that already 
a much wider sphere than Mr. Hills perhaps contemplated has 
been traversed, the materials tried comprising many metallic 
compounds, which, speaking generally, have been found to 
possess, on the one i^d, a s^ulating and, on the other, a 
toxic influence, according to the quantities in which they are 
supplied. These will now be briefly dealt with : — 

After a preliminary trial in 1898 and 1899 with various 
materials indicated by Mr^ Hills, and on different crops, with a 
Mew of selecting some for fuller inquiry, the regular investiga- 
tions started in 1900 with compounds of Lithium. 

- The methods pursued here were typical of those followed in 
other cases. Beginning with a comparatively large amount, the 
effect was watched and, if found to be harmful to the plant, the 
application was successively reduced in later experiments until a 


pomt was reached at which it ceased to be toxic and to possess, pos- 
sibly^ a stimulating influence. In this way the limit for the profit- 
able employment of any particular compound was sought to be 
asoertidned. It was found convenient to state aU quantities in 
terms of Hie-i^Ment in question, and the amount given was 
^kbn^ as tfea^ present in 100 parts of the soil in which the 
pliwU were grown. Wheat was found to be the most suitable 
’^pigej^iilly, for experimenting with, and, when no other 
isi sUted, it may be taken that the reference is to the 

wh^ crop. 

1* LrraiuM. 

^ 4?; .^I^eaperiments with compounds lithium extended over 
higflpi^ between 1900 and 1912. After finding that *05 per 
wd lai^ amounts w^ harmful to. wheat and 
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barley, refcaJP®!^ reducing to 

cent/^ -^KySTlf^ oent. were successively tried TWtt 
and, e^tUaDy, in 1909, a point was reached wh^ tf "toxic 
influence was Jio longer shown,' this being at a concentration 
of '^10 per cent.. This covered work with the oxide, chloride, 
gdphate, (»rbonate, and nitrate, and it may hM concluded, there- 
fore, that if to salts be used in quantity not to supply over 
•002 per cent, of Kthium, no injurious effect will be found, but 
that if lithium be present to the extent of *003 per cent, or over, 
harm will result. 

The work was extended in 1919-J2, lithium in smaller quan- 
tity {'001 per cent.) being found, when used us the phosphatl, 
carbonate, or nitrate, to have a stimulating influence, more 
especially to nitrate.^ 

' 2. MAiTGATJESB. 

Experiments with salt® of manganese in 1902 and 1904 gave 
no marked results. No harm was done to wheat or barley. 
In 1913 manganese up to '10 per cent, was applied without any 
efiect. 

3. loniNE Ai(D Bromide. 

Preliminary experiments in' 1899 showed the soda salts of 
these— especially of iodine — to be very harmful, and work in 
1903 with iodides of sodium, potassium, lithium and manganese 
gave like results, an application of 1 cwt.per acre being injurious 
to wheat and to barley. 

4. C^SITTM. 

Compounds of this were used in 1909 and, at the rate of 
'0036 per cent., were found to have no harmful nor beneficial 
influence. 

6. CEEitm. 

.This, though used in different compo\inds up to '01 per 
e®t. showed, in 1913, no effect. 

6. ZuffO. 

Experiments with this began in 1909 and were continued 
in 1910 and 1913. Zinc was found to be toxic above *02 
C6nt., but stimulating at *01 per cent.— the oxide, chloride, 
sulphate, phosphate, nitrate, and Carbonate being us^. 

‘ this, as in practically all other cases where diflerent com* 

pounds were used, it was the more soluble ones that ^owed the more 
^rked, and the insoluble ones the lesser, action. Thus, a'larger. amount 
of an insoluble salt might be used than of a soluble one, 'mthout proving 
^oxic. The;:- results are* however, given here as for the more aotive 
oonapoundfc.V 
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showed, in 1914, that -lO per ceni was not ferid eith^.f , 


8. Copper, 

Sulphate of copper and carbonate of c(^per were tried in 
1913. In amounts less than ‘01 per cent, no ii&uence was seen ; 
wh«« above this and not exceetog -02 per cent., a stimulating 
influence was found ; over this amount a toxic effect was pro- 
duced, ‘10 per cent, being 'absolutely deBtruotive of the whole 
plant, and *06 per cent, nearly so. Experiments in 1914 with 
a wider range of salts generally confirmed the above, but showed 
tjhat there was considerable difference between the ^erent 
compounds, the sulphate, carbonate, nitrate, and arsenite being 
hannful at -06 per cent., but more or less safe at -02 pef cent., 
while the phosphate, used up to *10 per cent,, did no harm. 

9. SiBOKTiirai. 

: In 1916 the sulphate, carbonate, and hydroxide of strontium 
showed no effect on wheat up to *10 per cent., but the chloride 
retarded germination and showed a toxic influence as *10 per 
Uent. was approached. 

10. Boron. 

An interesting series of experiments with boric acid and 
borax on both wheat and barley was carried out in 1915. With 
wheat, *006 per cent, of boron was absolutely fatal to the crop, 
while ei» Htrie as *001 had an injurious effect, this being the 
more marked with borax. *0005 per cent, was the most that 
could be safely used, and this concentration was slightly 
stmudating. 

, With barley, *001 per cent, was found to be destructive, 
and ‘00025 per cent, was the most that could be used. ^ 
1919 these experiments were repeated with barley, and 
g^^My confirmed the earlier work, showing that anything 
*001 per cent, of boron would injure the crop, while 
W oei d ii ^ ilhfeax would kill it. 


11* Sodium. 

were tried in%916 ; the hydroxide, carbonate, > 
P^te' could be used up to *20 per cent, without harm, 
s two former produced a distinct *' caking of the soil. 

^ <lAte than the close of this record it was found ( 1922 ) 

d Rben present chloride exerted a harmful effa^when the 
pea^ cent., but that in the fonns of oxide^.9^onate, 
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:i2. Baeium. 

Th6 jij^toaadeV carbonate^ and sulphate of barium prov^ 
Iiarmless up to *20 per cent, ; the nitrate at -lO per cent. 
.injurious, and any greater amount than this destroyed the crop 
(wheat); the chloride was harmless if not exceeding *06 per 
cent., but was toxic in larger amounts. 

13. Iron^ 

Sulphate of iron was first tried in 1904 wiriiout any marked 
result, and the work was repeated in 1918, other salts being 
also used. With the exception of the chlorides, they showed 
litde influence, but ferrous chloride gave a beneficial result ii 
used not exceeding *1 per cent. ; beyond this figure it wai 
hannfui. Ferric chloride was found at -2 per cent, to entirely 
prevent the growth of wheat. 

14. Arsekic. 

Following the work done for the Royal Commission on 
Arsenical Poisoning in 1900 {see page 149), arsenious and arsenic; 
acid and also their soda salts were experimented with in 1919. 
The toxic effect was found to depend largely upon the solubility 
of the’ materials ; thus, the insoluble arsenious acid could be 
used without harm up to ‘10 per cent,, while with the more 
soluble arsenic acid, or the soda salts of either acid, hot above 
•02 per cent, could be used. A safe limit might be put at ’01 per 
cent. (SJ cwt. per acre). 

15. Tm. 

Compounds of tin were tried in 1920 on wheat. These 
seemed to have no direct action, any differences being due 
rather to the acid radical than to the metal itself. Thus, stannic 
chloride could be used up to -05 per cent., but *10 per cent, was 
toxic. 

16. Chbomiuh. 

Chromate and bichromate of potash were tried on barley 
in 1920 and found to be toxic at *005 per cent, of chromiom 
in either form. On continuing these same pots with whe^^ 
1921 and without any further addition, while *025 per cent, 
still remained harmf ul in the second year, the applicataon of 
■01 per c^t. the previous year had spent its ill-effect aikl was 
now slightiy stomulating, A new set started on wheat in 1921, 
with chcoilliiB acid additional, showed -005 per cen^, of chrpndum 
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to be toxic, but that given, 

» i#aiulatiug ww Mudfeg chromic 

17. EADib-A^iiyB Obms. 

Experiments with ores stated to be “radio-active” and 
containing about *15 per cent, of uranium oxide, were tried in 
1916, but the ores were found to be without any stimulating, 
effect whatever on wheat. 

18. SULPHTJB. 

In 1913 the effect of using flowers of sulphur Was tried on 
mustard, red dopier, and rape, but in no case was any benefit 
seen. This was repeated in 1920 on mustard, red clover, and 
lucerne, but again without res^t. 

19. Silicates, 

In 1904 silicates of potash and soda were tried on wheat and 
barley with some promise of success, but the Subject was more 
fully gone into in 1920 and 1921. In 1920, silifcates of lime, 
magnesia, and alumina were used, and, while the two latter 
^owed no advantage, the use of 4 tons per acre of silicate of 
time gave with wheat a marked increase. This seemed to indi- 
cate that carbonate of lime in a soil is not the only thing that 
counts, but that the lime present as silicate is also of material 
import. These same pots, without further addition, were kept 
oh for 1921, when, again, calcium , silicate — used up to 4 tons 
per acre— showed benefit. Magnesium silicate was slightly 
beneficial, but kaolin not at all so. 

20. I^LCOEIDES. 

Calcium, potassium, and sodium fluorides were tried on wheat 
in 1921, also silico-fluoride of calcium. The calcium fluoride 
and silica-fluoride had no effect, but potassium fluoride com 
taming *05 per cent, fluorine produced considerable increase of 
■orop* and *10 per cent, fluorine a still greater gain. Sodium 
rflupride, however, with *10 per cent, fluorine entirely prevented 
"the 'growth of any crop ; the soil became of a brownish-black 
and was hard and caked on the surface, so that notfaicg 
, wwdd It showed a great contrast to the soil with potas- 

«||^;moride, which remained in a fine state of division. With 
cent, fluorine, sodium fluoride, while giving something 
hf i^-same “ caking,” etc., and retarding the crop, eventually 
produced a marked increase in it, one about eqt^l to that of 
•10 per cent, fluorine as potassium fluroide. 

^ This diflerence of behaviour between salts so genially alike 
as. poWirom apd ^um fluorides is very retuarkaW^ 
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i*)&iraiJT, AITD Lbttcitb. 

In the fcr new ^^ttfoee of potash, the* nee4'^^ ; 

^as much;i<S&tiiated dniing the War, attempts were iaafe to 
ntilise ^nown to contain pota^. Felspar and ^ 

^ere tried m 1911 and 1912 and again in 1915, but without any ^ 
benefit being noticed on wheat. The same was the case in 1916 /; 
with red clover, but, oni carrying this on to a second year, with-.} 
oat further application, felspar seemed to tell slightly. Tried 
again on mustard and barley, felspar did no good the first year. 

When, however, the new introduction, leucite (a potassium 
aluminium silicate), was tried in 1921^ this produced with wheaf 
a marked benefit. The leucite contained 16 per cent, of potash 
and was found to be to a considerable extent soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. The gain from its use at the rate of 6 cwt. per 
acre was very much the same as that from sulphate of potash 
supplying a like amount of potash. 

.22. Nitoolim and Dicyanodiamide. 

The question as to the possible harm to crops arising from 
the presence in nitrolim (calcium cyanamide) of dicyanodiamide, 
having been raised, experiments on this subject were carried 
out in 1916 and 1917. Ordinary nitrolim, granular nitrolim, 
and dicyanodiamide itself were tried on wheat. The granular 
nitrofim was found to contain a certain amount of the polymeric 
form dicyanodiamide, which was not present in the ordinary 
nitrolim. The results in 1 916 indicated some failure of crop witii 
dicyanodiamide, and that the granular nitfoUm was not as good _ 
as the ordinary. In a repetition, in 1917, on barley and mustord; 
there was distinct evidence of dicyanodiamide, when used at the 
rate of 1 cwt. per acre, doing harm, and, as before, of the ordmary ' 
nitrolim being preferable to the granular. Second and third 
crops of must^d were grown, and the several materials used in 
increasing quantities, 1 cwt., 2 cwt., and 3 cwt. per acre. Three 
cwt. per acre of any of them was found to be excessive and to 
do harm, and it waa 'clear that not more than 2 cwt. per acre 
could be safely used. 

23. NrTEE-OAKB AND NiTBE-CAKE SUPEEP^SPHATE. 

During the War, through shortage of oil of vitriol for makmg 
ordinary superphosphate, nitre-cake was employed in its place, 
Cln trying it alone or made into superphosphate, no injury 
the wheat crop from the use of either material was found., 

24. Magnesium CkLOBiDE and Sulphate. 
experiment in 1916 showed that, with wheat, maguesium 
chloride per ceht. of magnesium cpul4 ^ u^, but 
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;^liate <rf- at^g ^s i t ai ^ -, up to 

^•40 per cf . . 

The foregoing comprise tiiei experiments on constitaents not 
ordinarily entering, to any considerable extent, into the com- 
position of soils, but which, under special conditions, might be 
present, and the influence of which, when so present, it im desir- 
able to know. The remaining experimmits, in addition to those 
already recorded under green-manuring, etc. («ee page 124), are 
mh as have arisen in coimection with the £leld Expeiimenta. 

25. Aon) Soil. 

The soil of plot 2a (ammonia salts) of the continuous wheat 
e]q>eriment in Stackyard Field was, in 1916, l^reated — ^with the 
view of correcting the acidity — with lime and with carbonate of 
lime (chalk) in varying amounts ranging from 1 ton to 4 tons 
per acre of lime, or its equivalent in carbonate of lime. Wheat 
was the crop. It was found that with lime there was a succes- 
sive increase of crop up to 3 tons per acre, but tibat 4 tons per 
racre did not do so well. This had been similarly found to be 
^j^e case in Hie field. With carbonate of lime the increase was 
^jnore regular, though not so marked as with lime ; also 4 tons 
per acre of lime in this form did not do the harm that 4 tons 
- of caustic lime caused. A continuation of this in 1917, also on 
wheat, but using no more lime or chalk, gave the same results 
as before. There was, thus, clear evidence that lime and chalk 
do not act alike, but that lime is the more active and retains 
its causticity for some time. 

26. Fen Soils, 

Experiments on fen soils were carried out in 1908. Thougb 
these soils are, as a rule, very rich in nitrogen, the nitrogen is 
not readily available, and it was found that readily available 
nitrogen and minerals could with advantage be used on them. 
;JWfcher, that lime was not necessarily a remedy, many of the 
indeed, being quite well supplied in lime. 

:'r\ 

,|7. Lime and Maonesia in Soils. 

^‘^5 Perhaps the 'most important set of experiments conduc^ 

the Pot-culture Station is that concerned with the relative 
Cpn^rUons in which lime and magnesia occur in soils, as bearing 
tan^rir crop-bearing powers. Field work on this subject has 
^:b^ ah^y referred to (page 147), and the f dlowi^ expert' 
we in. furtherance or explanation of these rights. 

1906, when wheat grafe grown with 

was found to bec te^ hlfato tiaong 
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3- fbUowetl By 
Iro^' t(>l615 not oidywt^ilb^^^nfn^ 
rektiyy5f.little magnesia), but 
magoedj^' was present in greater quMtityl 


and richer^^j 
tinuously 0^ 
soil (wbi<^^ 
ford soilr^- 
than 3 r - : 

The genc^ jaatention was to treat the Woburn soil 
inca^asing ^nantities of magnesia until magnesia was in exce^| 
of lime— the original percentages present being, lime *40 pw 
cent., magnesia *20 per cent. — and to treat the Hereford soil—’ 
which originally had, lime -83 per cent., magnesia 2-29 per cent. 

I increasing quantities of lime, 
twill. suffice to state here the general results. In the casey 
j Woburn soil it was found that as magnesia was added 
amounts the crop (wheat) at first was slightly 
d, this remaining so as long as the magnesia did not 
I the lime present. But when the relative proportions be- 
I alike, a decrease of crop began, and this decrease went on 
I magnesia came to be in distinct excess of lime, and then 
entire failure of crop ensued. With the Hereford soil, on the* 
otha* hand, as lime was added the crop increased, and even 
when an excess of lime was present there was no failure of crp^i 
8uch as was found when magnesia was added in excess of lin^ 
to the Wohum soil. - 

The experiments were carried on, without further addition ' 
of lime or magnesia, for a second, third, and fourth crop, and 
the same results were found. Barley, clover, and beans were 
similarly tried, and with like results. It was noticed that the 
root development was greatly modified by the addition of mag- 
nesia, and also that the wheat grain became more glutinous and 
richer in nitrogen as more magnesia was used. On the other 
hand, after talong glutinous wheat grown with added magnesia, 
and growing it in soil having lime in excess, it altered its char- 
acter and again became more starchy. 


28. “ Smut ’’ in Wheat. 

Trials were made in 1899 and 1902 of different methods 
suggested for treating seed wheat to prevent attack of “ smut." 
Sifiphate of copper and various preparations commonly sold 
^ere tried,,, but none was found more effective than Jensen^s 
kot-water treatment, in which the seed is steeped for 10 mmutea' 
in watet at, 133“ 

: l 29. HaBD " AND " SOET " WHEAT. 

. As the Dutoome of experiments on different classea of- Soil, 
Was found that the sowing of " hard " wheat did iM^^ neces- 
®^y re^:^the production of “ hard " grdn, j^ vm^sd^ 
but %tr||e^^e(Rd tendency of heavy land a 
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inore glutinoiis . ^aiji,. had been 

iJspwn j and thatr light starchy 

rgrain, whether “ h^ had be^ used. 

30. “ Heap ” a»p V Tail ” 

Here, again, it was found (1898, 1901, 1902, 1903), with 
both wheat and barley, that, so long as the grain was not broken 
or chopped, large, plump seed did not necessarily produce like 
grain, nor did small grain nec^sarily produce inferior grain, 

V 31. Meteorological Work. 

■ As a Recorcjing Station— of the ” second order of the 
Meteorological Office, the Pot-culture Station has, since ita 
establishment in 1898, continued uninterruptedly to supply to 
the Office daily records of Rainfall, Temperature, Dew-point, 
Sunshine, etc. 

Such is the account, necessarily a condensed one, of work 
3 which the Woburn Es^erimental Station has carried on for 
forty-five years. The detailed accounts of each experiment 
be found by reference to the Journals of the Society. 

J. Augustus Voelcker. 

1 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


RESEARCH WORK BY THE SOCIETY 
IN 1923. 

I, — Experiments with Cereals in Norfolk. 

Norfolk ha^ long been famous for the high quality of its malting 
barleys, and it is perhaps natural that it should be selected by 
the Research Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society as a 
suitable centre in which to encourage this branch of agriculture, 
i... Experiment both in the growing and testing of new varieties 
A>id a plan for the growing on of the pure seed of varieties already 
lap^oved were envisaged in the scheme laid before the Committee 
by the Norfolk Agricultural Station and carried out on an 
experimental farm near Norwich, 
fe v^The, Station is an institution which was started some fif teffl 
ago by the landowners and farmers of Norfolk for the good 
their own agriculture and which, with an interval just aftoi 
^e war, has grown steadily in aims and achievement until it 
become . the recognised centre for agricultural expaihncnt m 
the poonty.. > , 

^!i^P.'expepsee atten^t upo^i jagricjtdjb^ 
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pure geed considerable and in base 

they were a subst^l^ grant to the Station^ 

of : ^ . . ; ; : >1' ■ W 

As has alieady been indicated the nndwiaking was divided 
under two heads: (1) experiment and research (2)fpur6 seed^ 
produo^n, ahd-in describing the operations it is proposed tdj 
treat them separately. | 

Variety yield trials at once suggest themselves as a necessary 
part of comparative experiment with cereals, and an interesting 
set of plots was designed and set out. 

Great difficulties are always encountered in this type of trial; 
in obtaining identical conditions for each of the plots which are 
to be compared. This fact can be readily appreciated by any one 
who had had reason to study the almost infinite variations of 
soil and situation, in fact by any practical farmer. 

It is impossible in field experiment to obtain that precision 
of conditions which prevails in a laboratory, and whatever 
measures may be taken there must always be a considerable 
allowance made for error. The existence of this inevitable 
error makes it all the more necessary for experimenters to adopt 
those methods which promise to reduce it as much as possible,, 
and by which they may hope to arrive at ’results which 
reliable. 

In the case of variety yield trials with cereals two measures 
can be taken which together tend to produce results that are 
really valuable. The first of these is comprised in the design 
of the plots themselves, and the second in the statistical methods 
^ch are employed in the treatment of results obtained in the 
same experiment at a number of different centres. 

In the trials under consideration it was decided to use four 
new varieties of barley in conjunction with a single standard 
variety, with which aU were comparable, and to sow the com 
in haff drill strips on the system recommended by Dr. E. S. 
Beaven and used by him with great success for a number of years. 

The preparation of the seed beds and the actual operations 
of drilling were hinder^ to some extent by the unfortunate 
strike of agricultural labourers which occurred in March last 
year, but with the aid of good fortune and a willing spirit, an 
amateur team was able to execute the work. 

The method consisted in dividing an ordinary cup drill into 
tvro equal sections, one of which was filled with the seed thn^ 
standard, and the other with that of the variety under test. 

In order to make a division on the ground between these, 
the two centre coulters were put out of action, and when all the 
others hafe been carefully spaced drilling is begun ttod carried 
out in tl^ ordinary way. 

that a nwnber of pairow stri|^ two 
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JvOf ^ . divided 

;1)etw«e(n 'tbeSnisP^ 

\ At the end of each set iaM^i in ihis case ato%e rounds, 
the drill was carefully cleaned to pevent the Tarietiea from 
becoming mixed, and was a slow and laborious business. 

The half drill plots as they grew up were kept clean by hand 
labour, as any considerable growth of weeds would tend to h 
unequal over the whole area and to upset the accuracy of tbe 
results. ^ 

" As the time of harvest .approached it was observed that one 
vof the barleys would be ripe some ten days before the rest and 
this brought out what must be considered as a serious limitation 
.^bf the system. 

> It was not feasible to cut the one plot separately from the 
rest without seriously disturbing the balance of the experiment 
in oth^ respects, and therefore the one variety had to suffer 
and to lose a portion of its yield through over-ripeness and the 
falling of ears. 

On the recommendation of Dr, Beaven one more measure 


•^^8 taken before harvest. This consisted in removing those 
' onteide rows of each strip which were neighboured by another 
|yarie1y. The object of this was to obviate any error that might 
tbrise from root interference between varieties aflEecting the 
yield of the outside rows. 

The plots were harvested in the third week in August and 
threshed about six weeks later. Both the harvesting and the 
threshing were serious undertakings involving the marking of 
‘ each sheaf, the erection of eight small stacks, and the very 
rigorous cleaning of the drum as each of these was finished off. 

The results are expressed in the two following tables, which 


show among other things that there was a very marked variation 
in ihe two sides of the three acres of land employed, which with 
any less careful system of experiment would have sufficed to 
vitiate the results obtained. In studying the tables it h 
'important to realise that each variety is comparable only with 
^>itk:0wn strips of the standard. For instance A with Archer 
be compared with Archer with A, but not with any of the 
f The marked variations which are shown between the 

■^ijperent pb)%^ the standard variety suggest that there was a 
V bbnsiderabhja^erence in the factors governing the growth of 
M^ plan|||0m%e different plots. No doubt this w^ so, though 
what Wroling (Mei^ce^ were has not become obvious. As 
^ be^ said the effect is to show the great jbdvantago 

l ^ empjbyed in securing that there flhftll be as little 

> 1 ^ 1110 ^^ envirpnme^ apd-tieathi^t of the 




At tHe time of cutting Variety C, Golden Pheasant, waa very 
much over-ripe while the standard Archer with which it is 
compared was in excellent condition for harvesting. 

, A large number of ears of the Variety C were lost on the 
groui^, which accounts in part for the wide difference^ in the 
yields shown above. 


VAJtiBTy Yield Tests with Baeley. 


Table of Yields per Acre on Beaven Plots. 



Per Acre 


ComCwU. 

Straw Cwte. 

A wiUi Anchor 

8-76 

6-35 

Archer with A . . - . • ^ 

8-6 

6-04 

Archer with B, 

10*86 

7-20 

^ wiih Aixte > . . . . . 

11-42 

7-65 

Cwith Arcl^r . : 

9-70 

6-25 

AftherwithC 

11-80 

7-23 

Archer with D , , . ... 

13-39 

9-52 

D with Aicber 

14-37 

9-76 


Bemarhs.^AJl the yields are extremely light both in cani 
and stiaw^^ and there can be little doubt that the spring droug^ 
y®® responsible for this. There is no known v^aifatid® 

in the land on which the plots were situated to account fhr the 
^de digeto^ in the yield of the different plots of the Sti^dard 

years the Institute of Brewing, lyith the 
Eothamsted Experim^tal beer 
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(jurying out a schme large 

'number ol A' some- 

sitDikr B6t of plbtd Ncd^m' ^ same 

farm as tbpse which ^ve j WbP^^i^bed. Th^ii^ employed 
Can be classified as a Ugbt alty loam which Imd^beih 
m the previous year with mangolds. A dressing <4 lO loads to 
the acre of fann-yard manure has been suppli^^to the roots, 
which yielded some 16 loads to the acre. 

- There were five plots and the dressings of artificial manure 
applied to them were as follows: — 

(a) No Manure. 

(b) Complete Artificials*: — 

1 cwt'. Sulphate of Ammonia 
3 cwt. Superphosphate 
1^ cwt. Sulphate of Potash. 

(c) Artificials without Nitrogen: — 

3 cwt. Superphosphate 
1| owt. Sulphate of Potash. 

(d) Artificials without Phosphate : — 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
IJ cwt. Sulphate of Potash. 

(e) Artificials without Potash : — 

1 owt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
3 cwt. Superphosphate. 

,^e seed employed was Beaven’s Improved Archer of a pare 
strain and the seed rate was three bushels to the acre. Each 
pbt measured half an acre {13 yards by 182 yards), and the five 
were placed side by side on a flat and regular piece of land. 

Di^ng took place on March 28, and some ten days later a 
mixture of rye grass and clovers was sown on the land and 
lightly harrowed in. 

Germination was quick, strong and even, and gro^^ waa 
very satisfactory until it waa checked by the drought of lata 
spring and early summer. * ' 

Six weeks after drilling, on May 10, plots 6, d, and e showed 
oonsiderahly more growth and vigour than the other two. The 
difference in the colour of the leaves was very marked, those on 
plots a a]]d c showing yellow against the others. Shortly after 
this inspection a sh^ shower of rain fell, and two or three 
days later the difference in the coloration of the leaves was but 
though the three first mentioned plots continued to appear 
mote vigorous than the others. From the middle ol May until 
towards the end of July very little rain fell and the jgrowth of the 
barley was greatly checked on all the plots. When tain did 
conm at last the plants had ceased “ to run ” and the straw 
wasnbe^nning to die. A great many earn failed to 
cl^ of the l^rsheaths ^ as a consequeiwe thedq^ grahis 
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were or were thin and undordzed. 

The h^ August 20 and Wot 

fair weaih^^^hditions and the yields of ooni aiui 






Corn Per Acre 

Straw Per Acr# 

Plot fo) No Manure ...... 

17'58 bushels 

12-2 cwt. 

(b) Complete Artificials , , . 

i 20-38 „ 

16-0 „ 

(c) Artificials without Nitrogen . 

18-60 „ 

12-51 „ 

(d) Artifieisds without Phosphates 

18-61 „ 

13-60 „ 

(e) Artificials without Potash . . 

*20-38 „ 

14-69 „ 


TaJdng the lowest yield of corn and straw respectively as 100 
these results work out as follows : — 



Corn 

f Straw 

Plot {a) ... . . . . 

100 

100 

(fr) . - 

116-92 

122-95 

ic) . 

105-23 

102-26 

{<f) - . 

106-86 

110-66 

(e) . , . . . . . 

115-92 

119-69 


It will be noticed at once that all the yields are low, and that 
considering the difference in the dressings of fertilisers, the 
differences in yield are very slight. 

The greatest increase was obtained as might be expected on 
the plot receiving the complete fertiliser, though that receiving 
nitrog^ and phosphate without the potash was very nearly as 
good. .^The cost of the various dressings was as follows : — 

I ' £..<!. 

; ; . , , . . 1 13 5^ per acre 

-1«) . . . . . . . 0 16 5^ „ „ 

;(<0 . 1 2 „ „ 

(e) . . . . . . . 1 7 d „ „ 


If the corn of the crop is valued at 65. per bushel and the 
rtraw at 30«. per ton it will be found that the -increases of yield 
due to the action of the fertilisers were not great enough to pay 
lor them and that in each case a definite loss is registered. 


( 6 ) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Cost of drfflsmg not covered by increase of yield 



12/61 

16/111 

14/81 

VH. 


of -this loss may be recovered in the crops of 
^ ^ ist made 


m 
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&oralto 
many 


iiofe ao^ 

t reoeiw only a |wxtial to 

iiiidess there is a fair supply, cl inpjsl^ , ^ 

^ below during the ^wing season. 

*riie samples of corn from all the plote were refy s imi l ar and 
Ihlto dressing it was not possible to distinguish them by the eye. 

' [During the dressing process it was noticed that the percentage 
S thin second quality gi;^dns was distinctly loWer on plota 
(S), (d) and (e) than on the other two which had received no 

idtogen. i 

^ It appears possible that though the rain came too late to 
'allow the fertilisers to show their proper value, those plots winch 
received sulphate of ammonia retained their sap and growing 
power a little longer than the others, and were able to Jush the 
otTS of the leaf -sheath so that the lower grains developed 

siinilarity between the yields of the plot recdrag 
^Sliomplete manure and that in which the potash was omitted, 
|S5:5emarkable, the more so as the land on which the plots were 
^Stated was of a type that might be expected to re^nd to 

^^hbfcash dressings. ^ 

^ pimilftr results were obtained on some other sets of plots oi 
^mtich greater area in close proximity to those under discussion, 

: hild it seems fair to suppose that the spimg drought affect^ tie 
taction of the potash even more drastically than that of the 

.nitrogen and ^osphatos. . i. • + 1 , 

It is intended to continue both sets of experiments m the 
pre^t year and in the case of the fertiliser trials a closer co- 
operation with Bothamsted has been sought 'and the plots w 
be more Mly comparable with those found at other experimei^ 
centres throughout the kingdom. 

PtJBE Seed PEonircnoN. 

511^6 of the great advances of Agriculture in the ^ 
perhaps the greatest of all, is found in the improved 
of plants which the breeders have been able to prwuee 
te thb use of the farmers. The rediscovery of the principl^ oi 
^taaice Sxk set out by Gregor Mendel in 1865 has led w 
^ s which to plftihly to be seen on thelandand arc begbui^’S 
ur in the stock yard also. . . ,>;d- 

& in #at they are normally sdOE. ferp^^d 
$1 wiihin, the fa^ hater^to^^ ^ 
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With Cereals in Norfolk 

f i) I ®® .I^e/ Josas :■ 

ar6 ciaMu^ 

t 9! iok^twice from cH(^a anodst^^ 
orecd building has been going on for a 
of yeai^^^:,t$isr6 are a great number of bre^ and stra^^ 
each of most important cereals upon the market, { 

of which aie much better than otheis. 

It is too often a far cry from the laboratory and the expeljJ 
mental plot to the ordinary fields of commerce and despite ma^&^ 
good; scientific work and an increasing stock of improved sec^ ‘ 
upua the market very many acres are sown annually with what, 
must be regarded as bad seed. The liaison between the scientist 
and the toner is still weak, though it is rapidly improving, and 
in die sfune way the interchange of ideas and seed varietiea .; 
between districts is not so easy and natural as it ought to be. 
Different districts take pride in the excellence of one or more 
crops and become famous as the headquarters of a particular 
product ai^ it is desirable, where this pride is justfeed, that 
measures should be taken to spread knowledge of the approved 
practice and seed of the approved varieties of plant over as wide r; 
an area as possible. 

Tbecase of malting barley was one which particularly attractM' ' 
the at^ntion of the Research Committee of the R.A.S.E. and in®; 
conjuBotion with the scheme of experiments with barley, a part ^ 
of which has already been considered, it was decided to push ■ 
forward a plan for the production of a stock of pure seed of two 
varieties which were noted for the excellence of the maltii]^ 
swnples they had produced and which were also good croppers, ' 
and likdy to do weD in a wide range of conditions. The varieties 
chos^ were Plumage Archer and Beaven’s Improved Archer, 
pure seed of which was obtained with some difficulty, and at 
considerable expense. 

;,^e cr(^ were grown on the farm on which the experiments 
took place* and under the immediate control and direction of 
the Norfolk A^cultural Station. As in the case of the expaci- 
nieiitai plots the crops were light but the sample was exceHeot, 
and enou^ seed was produced to enable the scheme to bo v 
extended in the present year, not only in Norfolk but a^ in / 
several other counties where barley is grown with success. 
hop^ 4otJafter the next harvest the stock of pure seed 

and that the advantages of it will be demonslN^d-: 
by many i^^bers of the R.A.S.E. up and down the co^tiy 
^ho wil^ht? nsffig it on their ^ 
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H.— The 





Pig- 


?tHB teste dealt with in this Report were undertaken oh behalf 
of the Research Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
with the aid of funds placed at the disposal of this Committee by 
A. E- Marsh, Esq., for the purpose of experimental work in the 
feeding of pigs. ^ r • 

ji' The primary object of the experiment was to test the relathe 
merits for pig-feeding of various rations composed exclusively of 
home-produced foods. With this end in view it was decided 
at the outset that the feeding should be restricted entirely to 
home- produced grain foods, potatoes and dairy by-products, 
Practical considerations made it further necessary to restrict the 
test to “ indoor '' feeding. In order to avoid complications, 
the same system of feeding was adopted throughout, the meals 
being given in the usual “ wet ” form, the meals being weighed 
and the water measured for each lot of pigs daily. 

Ihe building of the college farm provide normally only 
very limited accommodation for pigs, but by adapting cattle 
boxes and other accommodation it was found possible to proride 
for 120 pigs, divided into 12 lots of 10 pigs each. 


Sohbme of Expebiment. 

^ With the 12 lots of pigs it was decided to test the following 
points : — 

1. The relative merits of the different home-grown gram 

foods (wheat, barley, oats, beans and pe^). 

2. The effect of including potatoes in the ration up te 60 

per cent, of the total food supply. 

3. The necessity or otherwise for cooking potatoes. 

4. Hie value of separated milk and whey in pig-feeding. 
The scheme of feeding drawn up at the outset was as follows : 


Lot 1. 

» . 3. 

mM: 




..10. 

., 11 . 


i barley meal, ^ sharps. 

I „ ^ wheat meal. 

i „ i 

€ parts „ 4 parts 

>. >1 . ^ »» 

10 „ „ ^7 

10 „ „ 7 „ 

II n k 


I oats. 

^ bean meal. 

\ pea meal. 

40 per cent, raw potatoes.* 
40 „ cooked potatoes. 

60 „ raw t^toes. 

60 „ cooSl^ potatoes. 

Jwhey.* 


i M i H i sepcaated n^,* . . 

Equal parts barley, wheat, («t, pea and bean meals" along wiw 
separated milk (aa Pen 11) and potatoes (as Pen 8). 


1 pTftriort.iowfl <rf the Bucculent foods are given in of 
” the foUowii^ basis 
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It Tfii tiiat^^fo^y f<^ used tbut was not strictly 

homc-prodib®^ the fed to Lot I. Njo at^jjt wm 
jnade at up “ balanced ” rations, the icfea ofJtJi^ 

^hem^ rations such as the fa>rmer might be oblig^^ 

to haw to if outlay on purchased feeding-stuffs werd i^l 

be avoiiied. It was felt undesirable, however, to attempt tho^: 
feeding without liberal recourse to barley meal, and this wais ; 
consequently introduced into each ration. 

The scheme outlined above was adhered to throughout the 
test BO far as the nature of the foods used for each Lot was 
concerned, except that after about three months bean meal was 
introduced into the rations of Lots 1, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, as there 
seemed some likelihood that the rations of these Lots might he 
deficient in protein. 

Method of Feeding. 

The various meals were weighed out separately for each Lot 
daily and mixed into a slop with water starting at the rate of one 
gaBon of water to each 2^ lb. meal (later 1:4). The slop was given 
in two meals daily, namely, in the early morning and late after- 
noon, the amount being adjusted for each Lot to the quantity 
that would just satisfy the pigs at each meal. About midday a 
small quantity of green food was thrown into the sties, the 
nati#‘6f this varying according to supplies available. A Ettle 
small coal, ashes or turf was also given, and after the first few* 
, weeks a special mineral mixture was also supplied at the rate of 
about i oz. per head per day. For a short time during the early 
part of the test, acting on veterinary advice, a small quantity of 
cod-liver oil was also given with the food to each Lot with a* 
view to allaying the skin irritation from which many of the pigs 
were suff^ing and which was preventing them from settling 
down satisfactorily, 

^The separated milk and whey were added to the food just 
before each ineal, the whey being mostly fr^ drawn, and 
never more than two days old. The potatoes for Lots 7 and 9 
boiled with water in an ordinary copper. 

Class of Pig Used. 

^th a view to securing a reasonably uniform lot of pigs for 
ibe experiment it was thought desirable to obtain the pi^, if 
possible, all one farm, and with the assistance of Mr. Mwlt 
Arran^ments were made with a local pig-feeding farmer to select 
the pigs required from his stock of over 400 commmjial feeding 
Natur^y it was impossible to select aa many as 120.pigs 
^ even mz6,Jbut the best selection possible was B^e, and on 
7^ pigs were delivered at the farm. 

oii4he farm from wMS^lUby ^wn© to 
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Sff, Imt luid 
^jldons ^ ,' 

' mdicatiQmi 


"libiRraoter, 
Mi^pP^TOiite and 

Black anceetay. ‘ '"‘'/''*'’l /\-u" 

§ As &e test progr^ed we wWsdon driveti 
Ithat |)igs of suck mixed breeding form ve^ miiiaMactDiy 
mateml for experimental purposes, since despite the oa^ taken 
at the outset to make the Lots as closely con^parable as possible, 
E ^erences obviously due to breeding soon began to show between 
pigs originally fairly comparable, and consequently within eaeb 
ijot the degree of variability between the individual pi^ became 
unduly high. 

The pigs were mainly about 10-16 weeks old on arrival, tb 
‘individual weights ranging from 40 lb. to 95 lb. (iSeC helm.) 

CoTJBSE OF Experiment. 

From the 126 pigs purchased the six worst were weeded out 
and the rest divided upt)n July 7 to form 12 Lots as nearly compa^ 
able as possible, the liits being then weighed and showing a rai^e 
of variation in weight per Lot of only 16 lb, or 1-6 lb. per head, 

; The Lots were given three days to settle down, during which 
i;period they were all fed alike, and then their ratioi^ were 
^jp^ually changed over to the experimental rations, the change 
completed by July 14. On July 17 the pigs were weighed 
^dividually, and this date may be regarded as the real commence- 
meant of the experimental period proper. The weights of the 
i individual pigs and the averages for the Lots on this date are 
Aet out below : — 

5 Weights of Pigsj July 17 ,^ 


Lot 

1 

Lot 

g 

Lot 

3 

Lot 

4 

Lot 

5 

Lot 

S 

Lot 

7 

Lot 

8 

Lob 

9 

Lot 

10 

Lot 

11 

Lot 

12 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. ! 

lb. ' 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

96 

73 

90 

74 

89 1 

83 ! 

88 

86 

1 84 

77 

81 ! 

92 

73 

^0' 

79 

71 

71 : 

77 

83 

75 

i 79 

76 

81 

84 

69 

62 

78 

66 

68 

75 ' 

73 

68 

i 69 

70 

73 ' 

1 68 

63 

61 

69 

65 

64 

I 68 

j 63 

60 

i 69 

65 

71 

i 65 

- 62 

61 

61 

65 ! 

64 

67 

: 68 

66 

68 

61 

63 

64 

60 

60 ^ 

69 

60 1 

r 59 

68 

68 

66 

68 

i 68 

61 

60 

: 66 

60 i 

67 

48 j 

i 62 

58 

67 

64 

63 

62 

1 66 

44 

56 

54 

46 

1 48 ' 

1 48 

63 

I 64 

60 

69 

49 

i 66 

42 

61 

63 i 

46 

i 47 ! 

1 44 

49 

63 

47 

49 

65 

60 

63 

■ 

49 ! 

46 

: 64 

1 40 

47 

42 

77 

46 

54 

1 46 

52 


;60-3 

62-9 

,60'8 

60-9 

635 

1 

629 

62-B 

66-4 

62-7 

1 

f63'8 

62-4 


t of pigswtre loab or culled out in theooiix^ol^.1he expen* 
aeipmtibr the average .weights per Lo t 

given In later p^g® 


foods /or Pig-feedm^, ^ 

3 stiowi^a (Mdedly gr^^er via:j 
^ ge wei^t than when or^jMly 
?iJi feetog could hardly have 
jeSbtedly mainly due to the bree<f di 
aboreViSMO^ t^, although some allowance must be 
for tie fluctuations incidental to the weigi 




The pigs were weighed again four weeks later, and sub 
quently at fortnightly intervals. At each weighing, except ti^? 
second, each pig was weighed separately in addition to the tot^ 
waght of each Lot being ascertained. 

On August 2A two pigs were lost from Lot 7, and these were 
replaced on September 11. On the latter date a number of ; 
unsatisfactory pigs were culled out, two being taken from Lot 3^ 
one from Lot 7, two from Lot 10 and one from Lot 12, but these 
were not replaced. A second pig was lost from Lot 12 later in 
tte test. In the tables contained in this Report the records 
of such pigs, lost or removed are not taken into account, and 
wh^ replacements took place the records of the newly intio- 
dnc^ pigs have been substituted. 

’ jtom the very outset Lots 10, 11 and 12 forged steadily/ 
ahead of the rest, and indeed throughout the whole period of the 
experunent were the only Lots to make really satisfactory’ 
progress, due undoubtedly to the whey or separated milk included 
in their rations. » 

The slow rate of growth of most of the Lots caused a pro- 
ka^tion of the feeding into the autumn, when the early advent 
of very cold weather introduced further difficulties, some of the 
lots sufleHng from cold in the improvised housing which had 
served wdl enough for the summer, but was ill-adapted for 
■ffintry conditions. 

■ Every eSort was made to improve conditions in this respect, 

^ birt it was only too obvious that the progress of the pigs was 
hei^ seripusly hampered. 

It was originally intended to draft the pigs away in batches 
they attained the weight of 220-240 lb., but these plans 
were interfered with by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
m the county, which for many weeks prevented any remgval 
of stock. It* was not until December that an opportuHjity , 
for disposi^ arose, and on December 3 a batch of 67 
sent for ^ughter to Messrs. Marsh & Baxter, Ltd., these pigs 
representii^ all that could be regarded as Kdeable for meat 
at the - ^ date (December 3) must be regard^ iui the 
/|-:®fc^3£periment, representing a feeding peri^ of 139 

- food consumpfefefkj^/lfeedi^ 
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posts are simunari^^M j ni^ l^et^ed in> 

formation boi^ ^yen latetr in i^^^^exided to 

Summary for Whck Period, 

4;. .. ., . (a) LIVB WiaOHT. 


lot No. 

No. of 

Average live Wel^ 
per Pig 

Gaioiu 

Average 
Gain per 
Pay 

Aver^ 

Gaiapei 

Day 

excludinir 

First- 

Moott. 

Pigs 

July 17 I 

Deoember 3 

i 

; 139_DftyB 

1 

1 

10 

It. 

63-8 

1 • 

lb. 

i 184-1 

■ lb. 

120-3 

lb. 

0-87 

lb. 

0-98 

2 

81 

i 6M 

150-8 

89-7 

!o-64 

0-72 

. 3 

71 

68‘3 

172-0 

103-7 

0-76 , 

0-86 

4 

9 

1 60’4 

176-3 

116-9 

0-88 

0-93 

6 

10 

59‘9 

203-0 

143-1 1 

1-03 1 

M6 

6 

10 

636 

147-0 

83-6 

0-60 ! 

0-70 

7 

9 

69-1 

169-3 

100-2 

0-72 

0-85 

8 

9 

61'2 

161*2 

90-0 

0-66 

0-74 

9 

10 

65*4 

171-3 

105-9 

0-76 

0-89 

10 

8 

63-6 

265-9 

202-4 

1-46 

1-60 

Mil 

10 

63-8 

276-4 

212-6 

1-53 

1-76 

12 

8 

63-6 

263-3 

199-7 

1-44 

1-53 


(6) Weight and Cost of Food Consumed. 


it . 

lot No. 

Food Consumed per Head 

Pood per 1 lb, lAve-Welght Increase 

Weight * 

Ooet 

Weight 

Ooet 


lb. 

a. d. 

lb. 

pence 

1 

631 

58 0 

6-2 

6-8 

2 

505 

60 2 

6-6 

6-7 

3 

665 

60 4 

5-4 

7-0 

4 

626 

61 10 

6-4 

6-4 

6 

681 

69 0 

4-1 

4-9 

6 

676 

67 6 

6-9 

8-3 

7 

560 

66 g 

5-6 

6-7 

■ S . ' 

692 

68 7 

6-4 

7-8 


597 

60 7 

6-7 

6-7 

^'10,;"' 

794 

79 6 

‘3-9 

4-7 

11 

828 

^ 82 10 

3-9 

4-7 


769 

81 2 

4-1 

4-8 



two pigs in Lot 2 and one pig in Lot 3 have been dis- 
these tables, although these pgs were actually present 
le oloBs of the experiment. Their records were, however, 
ie of any other pig in the Lots that their inclusion would 
distorted the averages. Their exclusion in no way afiecte 
nchiBions with regard ta these Lots. •■•••T'. 

; wh^ and separated milk taken in terms o| equiva- 
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(o) Opi|F/u»isoN ,pF wrra CJost ojt Febdino, £ : : 


Lot No. 

E«tor^ 

Expeudltore 

BnrplSl#^ 

- 

AvMago 
V»lae^ 
Tig at Close 
a^l5«. per 
SoweDead 

ww 

Hanerlal 
Value ol 
Eood 

Initial Value 
per Pig at 
171. W. per 
Score Live 
Weight 

Cost of 
Food 


». d. 

e. d. 

s. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

t. dy-"^ 

1 

94 6 

5 8 

65 

10 

58 

0 

-13 8 

2 

73 10 

3 8 

63 

5 

50 

2 

-24 1 

3 

81 7 

4 0 

69 

9 

60 

4 

-24 6 

4 

91 10 

6 1 

62 

10 

61 

10 

-17 9 

5 

109 6 

4 6 

62 

6 

59 

0 

+ 26 

6 

81 1 

4 2 

55 

7 

57 

5 

-27 9 

7 

90 0 

4 0 

60 

5 

56 

9 

-23 2 

8 

86 0 

4 4 

63 

7 

58 

7 

-21 10 

9 

91 0 

4 4 

67 

2 

60 

7 

-22 6 

10 

145 6 

6 7 

53 

7 

79 

5 

+ 16. 2 

11 

154 8 

5 11 

55 

10 

82 

10 

+21 U 

12 

142 1 

7 2 

55 

7 

1 

81 

2 

+ 12 6 


Notes on Indiyidxjal Lots. 

General . — Reference has already been made to the initial 
dificnlties in inducmg the pigs to settle down, these being 
jorticularly noticeable in the case of Lots 6 and 8 (raw potatoes). 

IMerences in appetite between the Lots also soon became 
ewdent, Lots 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8 showing a tendency to lag behind 
the other Lots, although some of these, notably Lot 5, showed a 
distinct improvement later. On the other hand, Lots 4, 10, 11 
and 12 ate well from the outset, the difference in this respect 
between Lot 4 (bean meal) and Lot 5 (pea meal) being very 
sferiildng in the earlier stages. 

The pr(^p;es3 of the experiment after the first month showed 
no abnormd features until the sudden onset of cold weather 
ih^ly October, which showed its effects in a marked diminution 
in the rate of growth, except in the ease of Lots 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
all. of which were housed under rather less-exposed conditions 
than the rest. Steps were taken to improve the condition^for 
the other Lots, but their housing conditions could not be regarded 
as quite as satisfactory as those of the Lots above nan^,; 
though no worse than ^ose under which large numbers of pigs 
are housed throughout the country. 

No special comment is necessary at this stage on the general 
pio^ess of the Lots, except for the following;— 

was 
oats. 


^ With this Lot considerable difiSculty 

a satisfactory consumptiia_ id 
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tlai » TOfly satiafeK^tj^" 

ifMrt 6 (Pea Meal).— %i0 Lot? eaff^ar^ a aiet|^!K^ in late 
pctobCT through a consignment of pea meal whidi ^^Qved to 
hb in had condition, 'which was not detected for son^v^aiys. As 
already indicated, this Lot did not eat very well during me first 
month of the test, but subsequently, apart from the check just 
mentioned, little fault could be found with their appetite. 

“ . Lots 6 and 8 (Raw Potatoes). — Great difificulties Were experi- 
enced in getting the pigs to consume the scheduled rations of 
raw potatoes. Various methods of gi-^ the pota^ were 
tried, but all proved unsatisfactory, and it was not until towards 
the end of the experiment, when the pigs were well over 100 lb. 
five-weight, that a satisfactory consumption was secured. At 
this stage the potatoes were fed in pulped form as a separate 
meal in the middle of the day. 

; Lot 12.— -This Lot made an excellent start, showing a distinct 
lead over all the other Lots, hut after about ten to twrive weeks 
ipi^^ed a distinct loss of appetite, for which no obvious reason 
be traced and which persisted for two or three weeks. A 
explanation lay in the reduction of the allowance ri 
separated inilk which became necessary at this time, but this 
was not reflected in the case of Lot 11, Which suffered a simil a r 
reduction and yet fully maintained its appetite. 


Discussion OF Results. 

General . — ^Attention has already been directed to the marked 
superiority of Lots 10, 11 and 12, which received either separated 
milk or whey, over all other Lots. 

The best of the remaining Lots was Lot 5 (pea meal), followed 
by Lot (bean meal) and Lot 1 (sharps). All the potato-fed 
Lots (Lots 6, 7, 8, 9) were very unsatisfactory, as were also Lot 2 
(wheat meal) and Lot 3 (oats). 

It jS perhaps not surprising that the h^ rate of growth wSs 
the Lots receiving milk or whey, but it is difficult to 
"^Simtand why some, at any rate, of the other Lots did not 
jiVb better records. Attention may be directed, however, 
id' IsAt column of Table (a), p. 178, which shows how con- 
4bly the averages were depressed by the veay poor results 
first mcmSlftw- , 

good progress made by Lots 10, 
n inclined to put the blame largwy on the 
d, and doubtless this played a paj4, €j8peci^^ 
0 . We can, hardly res^ t%ef]|^ielnsioD} 

have 
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lain in cases^^^ 

the potaj^^S6t8'aiid;^8 2f 4nd 3, thereJte 
a defii(^^p^ntem--t^ view being sup^rted , 
of above, when oompared with thl i^ 

data ie^M^^^tein consumption. 
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Daily Prolein Consumption Per Head. 
(Digestible Crude Protein.) 


■■ . 

;Lot 

Average 

Eange daring the course of 
* the test 

ATBragfl per ' 
100 lb. Oto ' 
Weight 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

0*42 

0*25 

to 

0-70 

0-34 

. 2 

0-32 

0*21 


0-46 

0-30 

3 

0'35 

0*19 


0*59 

0-29 

4 

0-45 

0*27 


0*68 

0-38 

6 

042 

0*27 


0-62 

0-32 

6 

0*35 

0*19 


0-47 

, 0-33 

7 

0-33 

0-20 


0*60 

0-28 

8 

0-35 

0*19 


0-48 

0-33 

9 

0-35 

0-21 


0-53 

0-30 

10 • 

0-45 

0-22 


0-69 

0*28 

11 

0-54 

0-31 


0-71 

0-32 

*12 

0-76 

0-38 


0-88 

0-46 


It will be noted that aU the Lots which have been mentioned 
as doing specially badly (Lots 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9) received on the 
awage le^ than 0-4 lb. digestible protein per day, whilst the 
best. Lots received over 0*4 lb. Lots 11 and 12 indeed received 
over 0*5 lb., but in view of the excellent record established by 
Lot 10 (whey) receiving only 0*45 lb. it seems doubtful Whether 
the extra protein consumed in these cases produced any special 
effect. 


In iho commonly used tables of protein requirement this 
usually rcmges from about 0*4 lb. for pigs weighing 60 lb., up to 
about 0*8 ij). for pigs of 160 ib., or 0-76 lb. for pigs of 250 ik, this 
representhag an average of about 0*5 lb. for the feeding period, 
worn ^ results it would appear that these “standar^b” err^ 
if anytmi^, a little on the high side, especially in the earlier 
stag^ of ieeding. 

■As previously pointed out, we made at the outset no abtem|^b; 
to devise balanced ” rations, as our primary object "^as to 
t®8t as ^pk^y mixtures of home-grown foods as possible. Lat^ 
ye bean meal into some of the rations that we^lowest 

^ P^t^J^ibnt we were unable to detect any appreciable imisrove- 
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ooncCTned, it did explication of the 

jpoor progress of th^€jot» M some factor or 

factors must have been invotv^/ miie^ matter 

raggests itself as a factor that may ha^ve b^n opefativej but this 
is hardly likely in view of the steps taken to guard against it by 
the addition of a mineral mixture to the rations of each Lot 
horn a very early stage of the experiment. Vitamin deficiency 
also might be suspected, but here again the risk would appear 
bo have been small, seeing that green food was regularly supplied 
throughout the Lots. 

We are not prepared to venture any specific explanation of the 
iisappointing records of so many of the Lots, and can only con- 
dude from our results that cereal meals alone or fed along with 
potatoes cannot be depended upon to give satisfactory results, 
and even though the addition of bean meal or pea meal to these 
may effect a considerable improvement, the results still fall much 
short of those attainable where supplies of whey or separated milk 
ire available. In certain cases a closer study of the individual 
records brings out points of interest which need to be kept in 
DMnd in comparing the records of the different Lots, and it is 
iesirable, therefore, that we should comment on each Lot 
separately. * 

In pj^cular it is necessary to bear in mind that there would 
have been differences between the Lots even if all had been fed 
exactly alike. We cannot assume; therefore, that any difference 
between two Lots is necessarily due to the difference in feeding, 
without first making some afiowance for what we may term 
she normal variation between the Lots. A careful examination 
if all the figures suggests that a difference of not more than 
ibout 10 lb. between the average gains (per pig) in live weight 
[or the period of the experiment must be rega^^ as just as 
ikely to be purely accidental as otherwise, and we doubt whether 
iifferences much less than, say, 301b., can be regarded as really 
jignificant of a definite d^erence due to the difference in the 
’ations. This would correspond to a difference of about 0*2 lb. 
in the rate of gain per day. 

^ ia considering the following commentary on the individual 
attention should be paid to the table in the Appendix 
I), giving the individual increases of live weight m each 
Lot. : 

.Lot 1 (Barley and Sharps). — In this Lot no replacements were 
lecessary and the ten pigs originally assigned to it passed through 
whole experiment. Two of the pigs (Nos. 1 and 5} steadUy 
zrew away from the rest and showed for the whole period the satis- 
factory average dady increases of 1 *34 lb, and 1 -29 lb. resp^tively. 

extreme, however, were the three pigs, No6.lB, 8 
I ^ye^a^ii^^ihcreases of only 0*5"? 
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respectively. Lot ind^ proved to ]be one of tie most 
variable. pigs as a >fbole never developed a satifi^^tory 

“ seemed to tend more towards growth- ^.^ne* 

and flesh ^^ther than to fatten. This was confirmed 
relatively poof carcaes weights shown by the seven pigs 
this I^t sent for slaughter at the end of the experimentj tho"' 
average proportion of carcass being only 69 per cent, of their 
live weight tahen on leaving the farm. 

The high variability indicated above accounts for the rather - 
disappointing average gain in live weight of this Lot (0‘87 Ih. " 
per head per day), coupled with the high food consumption of 
5-2 lb. me^ per 1 lb. live-weight increase. Previous experience 
in fee<hng pigs on barley meal and sharps led us to expect an 
average gain of at least 1 lb. per day from a consumption of 
about 4 lb. food, but this was certainly with a better class of ‘ 
P«- 

Lot 2 (Barley and Wheat).— This was the most unsatisfactory 
Lot of The pigs never did well at any stage of the test. 
They did not eat well and always showed the characteristic 
roti^ coat of the unthrifty pig. 

All the pigs originally drawn in this Lot survived the test, 
blit in two cases, Nos. 3 and 6, the rate of progress was so very 
much inferior to that of the rest of the pigs in the Lot that we 
have e^luded the records of these two pigs from our averages. 
Even mthout these the average gain in live weight was only 
0*64 lb. per day, the gains for the individual pigs raneing from 
0*35 lb. to 0-99 lb. e-s 


The consumption of food was at the average rate of 5-6 lb. 
p6f 1 Ib. live- weight increase — a figure not greatly in excess of 
that shown by Lot 1. Combined with the fact that Lot 2 shows 
the lowest total food consumption, this brings out clearly that 
the fundamental diflSculty with this Lot was to secure an ade- 
quate food consumption. Such food as was consumed was 
apparently used to pretty much the same advantage as in many 
of the other Lots. 

Only two pigs were fit for sale from this Lot at the end of 
the test, and they gave only the low carcass percentages of 66 
fifld 64 per cent, respectively. 

^ 3 (Baxley, Wheat and Oats).— Two pigs (Nos. 2 and 10) 
culled from this Lot at an early stage, but the rest, with 
pM exception (No. 6), gave one of the most uniform Lots, the 
wrage daily increases (excluding No. 6) ranging from 
0*90lb., with an average for the Lot (seven pigs) of 0-76 lb. 


j difficulty in securing satisfactory consumption of 
jpdouht^ reacted unfavomahly tiie 
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appetite ^ 

-'.pel,, 

iij^^ftittnce the ^pigs'-tii^ better 

^^arogtess tba.n their weigbS^ reT^^ their appear- 
/ anee was superior to that of many of the other Ix)tS;t^LOT showed 
' greater increases in weight. This was confirmed by ,^e four 
pigs slaughtered at the end of the test, which gave an average 
carcass percentage of 71*0. 

Lot 4 (Barley, Wheat and Beans),— This Lot began very well, 
but after the second month there was a falling off and loss of 
bloom. The Lot tended to become very uneven, the pi^ also 
developing bone and flesh rather than fattening. This was 
borne out by the average (six pigs) carcass percentage of 694 
shown at the close. 

The average gain in live weight per day was 0*83 lb., the 
range of the individual increases being from 0-6 lb. to l-Ol lb. 
The average food consumption per 1 lb. live-weight increase was 
6-4 lb. These results must be considered very disappointing 
for this particular ration, and it is difficult to find a satisfactory 
e^lanation. 

K' ; Lot 5 (Barley, Wheat and Peas).— This was quite the most 
ja&sfactory of the grain Lots. They started rather indifferently, 
but subsequently, apart &om the check previously alluded to, 
^ey ate extremely well, and indeed towards the close excelled 
all other Lots in that respect. They did not grow as leggy” 
as hiost other Lots and always looked thrifty and carried a good 
bloom. Eight of these pigs were marketed at the close of the 
' test and showed an average carcass percentage of 72. 

The average live-weight increase per day Was 1-03 lb., the 
individual increases ranging from 0-81 lb. to 1-32 lb. The 
average food consumption per 1 lb. live-weight increase wtf 
4-1 lb. — a figure excelled only by Lots 10 and 11. 

Ixrf 0 (Barley, Wheat and 40 per cent. Raw Potatoes). 

Lots (Barley, Wheat and 60 per cent. Raw Potatoes). 

These two Lots may be considered together and we have not 
-a to say for either, except that no pigs were lost fro® 

Tyyt from any cause attributable to the feeding. They 
settled down propwly — Lot 8 being even worse th^ 





.respeot—and sflwa^ had more the appearance c 
bores than of fattening p^. They were thriftless 
ppJskinned, and never devdoped any sort of condition- 
pigs in each Lot grew well away from the rest, th® 
lially the case in Lot 8. Reference has already 
^ ..46 difficulty experient^ in feeding the raw potal^- 
^ins in live weight per day and l^e-food con* 
" i »v li^ increase 
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loorease per 
Aven^ Baoge 


* 


tb. 

0-60 

0-66 



Rather to our surprise, the carcass percentages for the four 
pigs marketed from these Lots came out better than those from , 
some of the other Lots, the two pigs from Lot 6 averaging 73*6 ■ 
and the two from Lot 8 averaging 75 -8 per cent. These per- ' 
centages were certainly not reflected in the appearance of th^ 
pigs on leaving the farm. 

Jxrf 7 (Barley, Wheat and 40 per cent. Cooked Potatoes).— 
This Lot ate fairly well all through and grew into healthy, strong 
pigs, but rafer of store character than fat. Their record at 
the weighbridge was distinctly disappointing, the average gain 
in live weight per head being only 0-72 lb., the individual increases 
ranging from 0*34 lb. to 0-99 lb.— or, excluding the lowest, from 
0*60 to 0*99 lb. The average food consumption (expressed as 
meal) per 1 lb. live- weight increase was 5-6 lb, — ^a figure which 
suggests that the ration was not well suited to the physiologioal 
needs of the pigs, ^ 

The average carcass percentage of the three pigs marketed 
from this Lot was 71*7. 

9 (Barley, Wheat and 60 per cent. Cooked Potatoes).— 
This Lot showed up better at the weighbridge than its perform- 
ance and appearance in the pen would have suggested. This, 
howei^r, was undoubtedly due to some extent to one particular 
pig (No. 2), which showed the average gain in live weight of 
1’34 lb, per day, although in fact it was not a satisfactory luaf 
and killed badly. ^ 

generally fed well, without showing a great deal 
of bloom, and were never very pleasing to the eye. 

^ r The average gain in live weight per day was 0-76 lb., the 
JMi^ual increases ranging from 042 lb. to 1-34 lb. (or, excluding 
the latter, foom 042 to 0-94 lb.). 

1 fl-verage food consumption (expressed as meal) per 
. live-weight increase was 5*66 lb. The same comment may 
^ figure as was made above for Lot 7. 

IJie average carcass percentage of the six pigs sold from this 
hot was 70*8. 

Loi 10 (Barley, Wheat and Whey). — This .was a good lot all 
e ^y tj^ough. Apart from a sKght falling off of appetite 
they ate well all through, res^ more and did 
not legginess ” to the same degree as Lot 11. , The 
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liBidividual ^^^7 

r^p^onn' record.- il 

The average food wnstiSttpllciih 
Eve-weight increase was 3-91 lb. . - 

' M the pigs (eight) of this Lot were sold at the end of the 
test and their average carc^ percentage was 72^ 

2;o< 11 (Barley, Wheat and Separated Milk).— This was a 
very good lot all the way through. The pigs ate consistently 
well, but grew rather “ leggier ” than Lots 10 and 12, although 
on the other hand they developed distinctly more fat along the 
back. This latter fact doubtless accounts for the higher carcass 
percentage shown by this Lot (see below). 

The average gain in live weight per day was L53 lb., the 
range for the individual pigs being from 1*30 lb. to l’8i lb.— 
an extraordinarily good record. , t- 

The food consumption (expressed as meal) per 1 lb. live- 
weight increase was 3 -9 lb., a figure agreeing closely with that 
of Lot 10. 

All the pigs (ten) of this Lot were sold, the average carcass 

percentage being 74*6. -ui t a < n 

I This was undoubtedly the best and most profitable Lot ot all. 

. Lot 12 (Mixed Cereal, Bean and Pea Meals, Separated » 
and Potatoes).— As previously stated, this Lot took a distmct 
lead at the outset, but subsequently fell off somewhat in com- 
parison with Lots 10 and 11. Nevertheless, they grew into very 
good pigs and put up an excellent record. In general type they 
approximated more to Lot 10 than to Lot 11. j j ii + 1 , 
The average gain in live we^ht per day was 1-44 lb., the 
range for the individual pigs being from 1*08 lb. to 1^* 
The food consumption (expressed as meal) per 1 ib. live- 
weight increase was 4*06 lb. 

All tbe pigs (eight) of this Lot wore sold, the average carcass 
percentage being 71*9. 


COMPABISON OF LOTS. 

An experiment like the present with twelve different ratto 
furnishes no fewer than sixty-six different compansons, bu 
many of these- need not he considered separately, smce tne 
differences, involved are well within the normal variation aa 
page 182. 

V the live-weight increases as the ba^ of compariso 

the allowance sugg^ted for normal variation, ve 
the following conclusions:— .it 

10, 11 and 12 are definitely better than any other 
HKdo not differ from each other outside the norm^ 

They must consequently be regarded as aubstotia J 
. |b©;^iht of yi^w of 
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The ote Lote (1-9) may thus be treated as a separate group 
and ahoj? '^e ioHowing results ^ 

Thel^ii these is ^imddubtedly Lot 5, this being deMteS 
superior to. aiff other Lots, except possibly Lots 1 and 4, in relathm!' 
to whitm the differences faU just short of the limit we HaW 
suggested as definitely significant, 

Next in order come Lots 1 and 4, with substantially equ^' 
records. Lot 1 shows slightly the better record of the two 
being definitely superior to Lots 2, 6 and 8, whilst Lot 4 is 
definitely superior only to Lot 6, although probably superior 
also to Lots 2 and 8. 


The remaining Lots (2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9) cannot be placed definitely 
in any order of merit, the differences in every case falling well 
within the normal variation. * 

Comparism of Sharps and Whole Wheat Meal (Lots 1 and 2).— 
hote l and2 furnish this comparison, and as stated above there is 
a difference in favour of sharps sufficiently great to be regarded 
as significant. We can only conclude, therefore, that whole 
wheat meal M in the proportions given in our rations (up to 
50 pw cent.) is not satisfactory.- The question must, however, 
remain open whether it could not be used in smaller proportions 
with greater success. 

Use of Oats (Lot 3). — Our experience on this point is un- 
favourable to the use of oats, of which our rations contained at 
mo^25 per cent. Where oats are used they should be fed in 
finely ground condition, and even then it is doubtful whether 
oats can be regarded as a satisfactory pig food. 

Com^rison of Beans and Peas (Lots 4 and 5) .—This com- 
parison is afforded by Lots 4 and 5, and as already indicated the 
uu given by the ration containing pea meal, 

^though the difference in the average Uve-weight increases 
^■2 lb.) was just on the margin of what we have suggested 
lb.) might he regarded as significant. We should hesitate, 
However, to place too much stress upon this result, and the 
^tion is one that might well form the subject of a further 

It is of interest, however, to note that the addition of bean 
meal or pea meal to mixed cereals produced a very definite 
^provement in the results obtained, as shown by the comparison - 
oi i^te 4 and 5 with Lots 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

and Cooked Potatoes (Lots 6, 7, 8 and 9).— On this point, 
espite comparatively large number of pigs used, the esmeri- 
ent is indecisive. Certainly in each of the two pairs of com- 
8, 7 and 9) the difference is in favour of the 
but it is not large enough to be accepted as 

to, the general run of the test with these Lots 
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tSTcost of fui used at lOd. per ^ ior Lot 7 

md Is. W. per pig for Loi 

13ie experiment is indecisive also 'with r^ard to tne dinerent 
quantities of potatoes fed, whether we compare Lots 6 and 8 
or Lots 7 and 9. In each case there is a difference in favoin of 
the Lot receivic^ the heavier proportion of potatoes, but it is 
too small to be accepted as significant. 

Feeding of Dairy Produce (Lots 10, 11 and 12).— The one 
outstanding lesson of the experiment is the very great advantage 
Tdiich accrues where separated milk or whey are available to 
supplement cereal rations. The difference shown in the experi- 
ment is so great as to place these Lots (Lots 10, 11 and 12) 
in a separate class altogether from the rest. 

It is of interest to note that the results obtained with whey 
and with separated milk were practically the same, which bears 
out the accuracy of the estimate of their relative values upon 
vehich^the quantities fed were^ baaed, viz., 2 lb. whey = 1 lb. 

separated milk. v i j 

It is of further interest to note that the more comphca^ 
ration (including beans, peas and potatoes) fed along witli 
separated milk to Lot 12 did not produce any better results than 
those obtained with the simpler meal mixture fed to Lot 11. 


^ w very defimtely bf 
wictM advantage in th^* 


feihflfet tibere is distinct 


!>to^ I 


nncf. faeT arid mbotiri 


i which 


ITcfAiicirAii Restti/es. 

Throughout the experiment a careful record was kept of 
all expenditure incurred, but we do not think it necessary to 
deal here with more than the comparison of the cost of purch^ 
and feeding the pigs with the values realised. From the point 
of view of financial returns the experiment was most unforto 
ately timed in that it met the rapidly falling market which 
proved such a hughear to the pig-feeder during the autumn ot 
1923. This is illustrated by the fact that the pigs were taken 
in on the basis of 17s. U. per score live weight and realised 
at the rate of 15s. per score dead weight, the latter represenring 
atolntely the hipest point of the market at the time of dispo^- 
tThe doubtless have been purchased at least 25, W. 

scor^HHpfid. per head) more cheaply had they been 
I IK III (ijJBBiii usual way in small lots in the market, but we 
thoiiS riiaterial from the point of view of expen- 

y 'ftonld be obtained by drawing all the pigs from on® 
^ achievement of this object entailed some concession 

rqwps ihe financial results mu^ i 
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distinctly abnermal and are given all reserve. The figores 
are summand in Table (c), page 179. 

In thfe^ble the figures given in the first column for the. 
average value per pig at the close of the experiment have be^^- 
calculated for e^h Lot from the average live weight of the Lot ' 
at the last weighing, by assuming for the Lot a carcass percentage • 
equal to the araage shown by the pigs from that Lot that were ' 
actually slaughtered, e,g., the ten pigs of Lot 1 averaged 184 Ib. 
live weight at the end of the test. Seven of these went for 
slaughter and gave an average carcass percentage of 68-7. Hence 
the average carcass weight for this lot is taken as 68*7 per cent, 
of 184 lb. or 126 U). This at 155. per score gives an average 
value per pig of 945. 6d. 

The manurial values of the rations were calculated from 
figures givp in Leaflet No. 73 i^ued by the University of Leeds. 

The prices charged for the individual foods are given in the 
Appendix, Table IV. 

It will be seen that the only Lots to show a margin over and 
above the coat of feeding are Lots 5, 10, 11 and 12~the margin 
m the case of J^t 5 being only very small and barely equaWto the 
allowance m^e for the manurial value of the food. 

(M the other hand, the margins shown by Lots 10, 11 and 12 
are m e^h case substantial, despite the adverse conditions of 
sale, and there can be no doubt that under average market 
conations a very satisfactory profit would have been recorded 
by these Lots. 


The greater part of the deficits shown must undoubtedly be 
^nbed to the abnormal market conditions above referred to, 
but at the same time it is clear that even under what might have 
been accepted as normal conditions there could not have been a ' 
profat on some of the Lots. We must restrict ourselves, however, 
10 the actu^ conditions that prevailed in this ease, and we have 
pven suffiment data to enable anyone to calculate what the 
resiuts n^ht have beeri under any other condition of prices. 
fwvT ®^^nation of the comparatively high cost of 

of Lot 3 is perhaps necessary. This was attributable to 
me dearness of oats during the autumn of 1923, crushed oats 
ai- TA^ ® average 155. 9d. per cwt., as compared with barley 
wheat at 125. per cwt. 

averaged 55. per pig for the period of the 
experiment (twenty weeks). 


* StrMMABY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

^6 experiment described in this Report was designed on 
its primary object being to test the 
vft. combmatlons of homc- 

with a basal ration of barley wad wheat 
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meab (Lot 2) and introducing into this by way ©f substitution 
one or other of the alternative grain foods or dairy by-products. 
In drafting these rations we were guided not so much by what we 
expected to be satisfactory as by what we considered many 
fanners might wish to use, or indeed in the event of low grain 
prices, might almost be compelled to use. We did not think 
it advisable to attempt rations composed exclusively of wheat or 
oats or both, since general experience in pig-feeding indicates 
that of the home-grown grains barley is the only one that can 
be fed safely and satisfactorily in large c^uantities to pi^. ’ 

From previous experience we had little hope that certain 
of our rations would prove profitable, but we desired to obtain 
for the farmer definite figures on the point. The results in these 
cases have more than confirmed our misgivings, and the results 
of the test make it clear that satisfactory rations cannot be made 
up from cereals (^.e., wheat, barley and oats) alone. 

In the case of oats it seems clear that these can only be used 
in pig-feeding to a very limited extent, and we doubt whether 
their inclusion in pig rations is in any case worth while. 

Inithe case of wheat it would seem to be doubtful policy to 
include as much as 50 per cent, in rations, and in this test, at 
any rate, where this amount was used the results were decidedly 
inferior to those obtained with a similar proportion of sharps. 

The effectiveness of the cereal rations is, however, greatly 
increased by the addition of bean meal or pea meal. In this 
test the latter in particular has produced a marked improvement 
over the plain cereal rations. We do not claim, however, that 
our results establish a general superiority of pea meal over 
bean meal, and regard this point as needing further investigation 
before such a pronouncement can be made. 

The addition of potatoes to a ration of barley and wheat meals 
did not effect any appreciable improvement in results, nor 
perhaps was this to be expected. Potatoes are poor in protein 
and rich in carbohydrates, so that the proper type of food to 
give along with them would appear to be one comparatively 
rich in protein rather than starchy foods such as barley and 
wheat. It is noteworthy, however, that when about two-thirds 
of the way through the experiment bean meal was introduced into 
the rations of the “ potato Lots ” (Lots 6, 7, 8 and 9), no appre- 
ciable improvement could be detected, so that the explanation 
' of the poor progress of these Lots cannot lie more than partly 
in the question of protein supply. 

It is possible that by variation of the meal ration fed along 
with the potatoes or of the proportions between the two, better 
. results might be obtained than were given in this test, but that 
canionly be determined by further tests, and we are concerned 
here only with the restdts actually obtained in our experiment. 
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Tho comparison of row against cooked potatoes proved 

indecisive so fax as the actual numerical results of the teat were 
concerned, but a very definite impression in favour of cooM^ 
was obtained, a satisfactory consumption being more easily 
obtained with the cooked potatoes, and the general appearance 
and bloom of the pigs was distinctly superior to that of the pigs 
receiving raw potatoes, whilst the cost of fuel and labour invoIvSi 
in the cooking forms but a very small addition to the feeding cost 
It is held by many feeders that there is an element of danger 
involved in feeding raw potatoes, but this view does not receive 
any support from our test, since out of the twenty pigs receiving 
raw potatoes none were lost, except from causes which were quite 
definitely traceable to factors other than the food. 

The most striking feature of the experiment has been the very 
great improvement effected when part of the cereal ration was 
replaced by either separated milk or whey— especially the 
lonner. produced an improvement far beyond that 
obtained with pea meal, as is shown by comparison of Lots 10 
and 11 with Lot 5. 

Although it is not possible to give a precise figure for the 
value realised through the pig for the separated milk, this was 
certainly very much greater than 2d. per gallon, at which it was 
charged in the food costings. Indeed, from a comparison of 
1^ 11 with Lot 2 it would appear that the separated milk made^ 
through the pig a value of almost M. per gallon, and even when 
compared with Lot 5 (pea meal) the value realised works out at 
nearly 7d. per gallon. These are extraordinary figures and it 
must be emphasised that they apply only to the experimental 
resdts and should not, without further confirmation, be made the 
k ^ generalisations. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
conditions of experiment not ruled out purchased foods, 
mions could have been devised which would almost cer- 
taiMy have given results not far short of those obtained with 
tet U. iVom the best evidence at our disposal we should 
value of separated milk in pig-feeding as compared 
best rations not containing it (or whey) at about 4d, 
gaikm, assuming market conditions for purchase and sale of 
pig^d feeding-stuff prices to be similar to those ruling of late. 

obtained with whey (Lot 10) were nearly equal to 
[Irn^i separated milk, and consequently since 

Die the quantity was used, the value of whey would appear 
^roughly one-half of that of separated milk. 

obtained with Lot 12 broadly confirm tbose 
med. w^ Lot 10, but no special advantage seems to have 
from using the complex grain mixture and potatoes, 
when separated milk is available a plain cereal 
fuimishes all that is necessary. 
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In conclusion, we would express our appreciation of the 
generosity of Mr. Marsh whidi has made our experiment possible, 
and also of the direct personal interest and assistance which 
he has rendered us throughout. We owe our thanks also to the 
Eesearch Committee of the Koyal Agricultural Society for their 
interest in the experiment, and for the ready way m which they 
have met our requirements at every stage of the t^. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Marsh & Baxter, Ltd., for the great 
trouble taken to secure for us the information as to the dead 
weights of individual pigs and also for reports on their quality 
and for facilities for the inspection of the carcases. Om thanb 
are also due to our coUea^es, Mr. W. T. Price and S, 

Cooke, for frequent and valued assistance m connection with the 
general supervision of the experiment, 

Chaeles Crowther, 
W. S. Chalmbbs. 

HarpeT-Adams AgricultUTal 
CoUegB, l^DWport, Salop. 


POSTCBIPT. 

Of the 111 pigs in hand at the close of the experiment on 
December 3, 67 were disposed of for slaughter and the remaining 
44 being unfit for slaughter, were retained for further feedmg, 
It is of interest to note the distribution of these amongst the 
various Lots. 


Lot 


Bo, ol Pigs Available 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


10 

10 

8 

9 
10 

10 
9 

9 
10 

8 

10 
8 


No. oi Pigs left after 
Uecemtiei 3 


3 
8 

4 
2 
2 
8 
6 
7 
4 
0 
0 
0 


It wiU be noted that more than half of the pigs remamedj" 
hand from Lots 2, 6, 7 and 8, whilst on the other hand every n 
had been disposed of from Lots 10, 11 and 12. 

On December 3, 1923, the 44 remaining pigs were i ^ 
and all placed on the same ration, which consisted of ^ per 
barley, ^ per cent, sharps, 10 per cent, bean meal, 10 per 
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pea meal and 10 per m 
^tion of^|wle;r was 


P'fish meal. Subsequently the !pro^^ 
_^^MiuaUy iimreased, and the 
to a final ration of roughly 60 per 


barley, 12j ^ cent, shai^, 10 per cent, beans, 10 per cenp 
peas and 7| per cent, fish rneai. A little whey was also occasion- ' 
a:vailabl0. ^ ^ ^ I 

Twenty-five of these pip were sold on February 8, 141 
on March 20, and the remaining 5 on March 26. 

The contrast of the progress of these pigs on the new ration, 
in devising which we were not hampered by any experimental 
limitations, with their progress prior to the change, was very 
extraordinary, as the following summary indicates : — 



Averam Dally live- 
Wei^t lacrease 
for ]a» 10 we«la of 
Experiment. 
(Sept. 25-Dec. 8j 
1923) 


, . if" ' , ' 

tb. 

lb. * 

lb. 

Avera^ of 44 Pigs .. 

„ of best 25 ligs 
sold Febru- 

0*62 

1-62 : — 

ary 8 ^ . . 

„ ofiemamingie 

0-71 

1-86 — 

pi^ . . . 

6-51 

1-32 j 

1-37 


Average Caroaea Peirceiitage of 25 pigs sold February 8 = 72*2 per cent. 

„ , tr 1* *» March 20 = 76-0 


■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In considering these figures it must he home in mind that the 
44 pigs represented the very worst of the experimental pigs, 
all pigs that could on the very lowest standard be regard^ as 
fit for slaughter having been included in the batch of 67 pigs 
disposed of on D^emter 3, 1923. For purposes of comparison 
we have given above the averages for the pigs for the last ten 
of the experiment, i.e., for the period from September 25 
to December 3, 1923. 

A glance at the figures is sufficient to indicate the extra- 
ordinary improvement effected, the average for the sixty-six 
days subsequent to December 3 being 1*62 lb. per head per day, 
or 2J times greater than that for the ten weeks prior to this 
date. At no time dM the amount of food supplied exceed 6f Ib^ 
per head per day, and the average consumption was at the rate 
01 3} lb. per 1 lb. live-wei^t increase. 

We have also out separately the averages for the 25 
sold oh Eebaraaiy 8, 1924, and the remaining 19 which were 
not then It will he noted that the relative impmve- 

ment was «ach section, although naturally the better 
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showed the reaching the very 

^satisfactory of 

'} THie remaimr^ 19 pig3 -fl^lmlqrifc 
4 days (February 8 to March ^), liBid for this period ;^owe(l aa 
average gain of 1*37 lb. per head ^ ^^y, a rate ^pich agree® 

• ahnofit exactly with their record for ^^pf^ous period (Becem 
her 3, 1923 to February 8, 1924). iM 'hbifonmty x)f progress 
was very noticeable throughout the whole period sul»equeiit to 
the experiment, and in very great contrast to the performances d 
the individual pigs when on the various experimental rations. 

It is clear from these figures that Ihe poor progress made by 
these pigs during the experimental period could not be attributed 
to any inherent unthriftiness of the pigs, and they make it 
increasingly evident that the poor results of the exj^rimentd 
period must have been primarily due to the f eedbg difference®. 
They emphasise further how greatly the value of home- 

grown foods can be enhanced by a judicious blending with 
appropriate purchased food. 

Fmrther details relating to this supplementary period of 
feeding will be found in the Appendix, Table 


APPENDIX. 

TabziB I. 

Average Increase in Live Weight per Day for J^tvidiial Pi^ 
of each Lot for ihe Whole Ezpenmenialli^erwd. 

(July 17 to December 3, 1923— 139 days.) 


Lot 

No. 

PlgNo. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

lor 10 

. ’iV 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

L 8'. 

no 

11 f 

12 

lb. 

1-34 

,0^90. 

0- 76 

1- bi 
0-88 

0- 76 
0*78 
122 
0*42 

1- 68 
137 
1*40 

Ib. 

0-80 

0-56 

0- 90 

1- 26 
0-44 
0-60^ 
0-40"^ 
184 
1*38 
1>49 
108 

Ib. 

0*91 

0-22‘ 

0-89 

% 

PM 

o-oe 

0- 91 
1*52 

1- 86 
1*60 

Ib. 

0*97 

0-58 

0-64 

0*71 

0- 96 
0*68 
0*61 
0-62 
0*68 
1*60 
1*36 

1- 34 

tb. 

1*29 

0*68 

0*70 

0*90 

1*32 

0*47 

0*76 

0*46 

0*47 

1*44 

1*71 

1*46 

tb. 

0*49 

0*101 

0*13» 

1*00 

0*81 

0*52 

0*82 

0*42 

0*88 

1*30 

1*90 

Ib. 

0*96 

0*66 

0*64 

0*60 

0*81 

0*66 

0*63 

0*94 

1*36 

1*33 

lb. 

0*61 

0*36 

0*96 

0*84 

1*26 

0*58 

0*34 

1*04 

0*86 

1*51 

1*66 

Ib. 

0*76 

0-66 

0*74 

0*69 

0*82 

0*66 

0*86 

0*42 

0*68 

1*48 

lb. 

0*57 

0-99 

0*95 

1*31 

0-59 

0*73 

0*76 

0-65 

1*29 

1*84 

1*40 

% 

0- 8T 
O'M' 
O'lS' 
N 

1- 03 
0-60 
fyli 

0- 65 
O'^ll 

1- 46 
I'SJ 
1.44 


wore iM>t included In 
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. n. 


jlverage (per Head per Day) for each IM for each Pmodkk 

of ^ Experiment, 



1 ^ Pwlod 


lat 

2nd 

8rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

Sth 

No. 

July 17- 

Aug. 14- 

SeptU- 

Sept. 25- 

Oct.fr- 

Oct. 23- 

Nov. fl- 

Nov. 20- 

Aug. 14, 

11, 

Sept. 25, 

Get. 9, 

Oct. 23, 

Nov. 6, 

Nov. 20, 



28 days : 

2SdayB 

. 14 days 

14 days 

14 days 

14 days 

14 days 

IS days* 

1 

Chig 

Ib. 

0-80 

lb. 

M4 : 

lb. 

^ 1’33 : 

0-77 

lb. 

0-99 

Ih. 

0-94 

Ih. 

Ml 

21 

0-37 

0-66 

0-97 

0-93 1 

0*50 

0-58 

0-61 

0-87 

31 

0-29 

0^66 

M8 

M4 1 

0-55 

0-89 

0-83 

1-00 

4 

0-46 

0-84 

1-42 

MS 

0-71 

100 

0-72 

0-73 

6 

0-63 

0-83 

1‘29 

1*28 

1-28 

0-95 

1-33 

1-40 

6 

0-20 

D'76 

^ 0-82 

0-86 

065 

0-55 

0-69 

0-61 

7 

019 

0*76 

i 1-03 

0'88 

0-81 

0-86 

1 0-78 

0-97 

8 : 

0-27 

0-68 

0-86 

MO 

0-83 

0-55 

i 0*71 

0-53 

9 

0-26 

0-81 

M4 

0-83 

0-83 

0-86 

0-91 

0-92 

10 

0"90 

1-34 

1-91 

1-52 

1-80 

103 

1-44 

1-75 

11 

0*84 

1-33 

2-04 

1-72 

1-75 

1-81 

1-67 

1-98 

12 

1-07 

1-60 

1-59 

M6 

1-57 

1-80 

1-56 

1-26 


^ liutb plga were not Inchided In avera^ here or ebewbece. 
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Average Daily Batum per Pig at Different Stages of the Experiment, 
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(b) Average Daily Ration per Pig Jot to 12iA Weeks. 



(c) Average Daily Ration per Pig for Last Four Weeks. 


1 

4-6 

1-1 

— 


M 


— . 



- 

2 

31 



0.8 

— 

0-9 

— 


— * . 

— 

— 

3 

3-1 

— . 

0-8 

1-26 

0-9 

— ■ 

— , 

— 

— 

“ 

ir ^ 

4*75 



0-7 

■ — 

1-0 

— 

V— 

■ — 

— 

— 

^5 

4-8 



0-7 

— 

0-3 

0-6 


— 

— ■ 

— 

6 

3-26 



0-8 

— ■ 

0-76 

— 

1-6 


■ — 

“ 

7 

3-75 



0-8 

— 

0-75 

. — ■ . 

__ - 

1-6 


— 

8 

3-25 

— 

0-8 

— ^ 

0-76 

— 

2-6 

; ; — 


1 — 

9 

3-76 

— 

0-8 

— 

0-75 

— ; 


2-5 


; - 

10 

6-1 

— 

1-0 

— 

0-6 : 

— . 

— ; 

. — . 

1 7-5 

- 

11 

7-2 

— 

! 0-9 

— 

— . 

— 


•— 



12 

6*4 lb . mixed mea 1 * 

i 1 




1-6 

1 / 


: 5.0 


{d) Total Foods Consumed D^iring^ Whole Experiment {Average per Pij). 
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Table IV. 

Average Prices of Foods Used. 


£ s. d. 


Barley, per ton 

. 10 

18 

0 

Sharps . . 

0 

5 

0 

Wheat . 

. 12 

10 

0 

Oats . . • < • : 

. 15 

15 

0 

Bea^ ... . ^ 

. 9 

18 

0 

Peas . • • 

. 12 

10 

0 

Potatoes (estimated) .... 

. 2 

10 

0 

Whey, per gallon (estimated) . 

. 0 

0 

1 

Separa^ JuMt, per gallon (estimated) 

. 0 

0 

2 

Average cost of labour per pig for 20 weeks . 

. 0 

5 

0 


Table V. 

Particvlars of Pigs Sold December 3. 


Lot, 

Ko.! 

i 

No. 

1 

live Wel^t, 
DBe.3Td 

Carcass 

Weights 

Percentage of 
Caicasi) to Live- 
1 Weight 


Soldi 

Aver- 

Bange 

Aver- 

age 

Eaage 

Aver- ' 
age 

Range 




; lb. 

n>. 

Ib. 

lb, : 

% 

% 


1 

7 

206-3 1 

168-255 1 

142-3 

116-177 1 

68-7 

66-5-70-2 i 

i Pat, firm and white. 

2 

Z 

203 

195-21X 

132-5 

129-136 1 

65-3 

64-4-66-1 ! 

Do. 

3 

4 

187 ' 

163-196 

132-S 

118-142 

71-0 

70-3-72-5 ! 

1 Do. 

4 

7 

189-3 ! 

16^210 

131-7 1 

109-149 

69-4 

06-9-71-7 1 

: Fat inclined to be soft. 

6 

8 

214-3 i 

168-271 

154-8 

114-195 

71-9 

68-7-75-8 

i Do. 

6 

S 

193 i 

187-199 

142-0 1 

136-148 

73-6 1 

72-7-74-4 

; Fat firm and white. 

7 

j-S 

200*3! 

182-225 

143-7 ! 

133-102 

71-7 ; 

70-1-73-1 

j Do. 

8 

1 2 

228 ^ 

200-256 

172-5 

153-192 

75-7 

76-0-76-5 

! Do, 

» 

10 

0 

201 1 

163-265 

142 

115-178 

70-6 

67-2-75-2 

Some soft, others firm. 

, 8 

265-9 

243-300 

193-6 

i 177-220 

72-8 

j 71-5-75-0 

Inclined to be too fat, 
especially over shonlder. 

11 

10 

276-4 

237-312 

205-2 

i 175-235 

1 

74-34 

70-0-81 -1 

1 

Fat firm and white. Shonl* 
deis biggish and fat. 

12 

8 

263-3 

234-809 

189-5 

163-220 

71-9 

67-&-79-3 

Fat firm and white. 
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Svhse^UerU Records of Pigs after Pk&^erimmt. 


^ No. 

Pig No. 

Average Daily Gain 
for 10 weeks before ^ 
Dec. 3, 1923 

Averan Gab 

for 66 ^ys ajfw Deb. 
3 (Deo. 8, 1028, to 
7«b. 8, 1924) 

Average Ddiy Cijj 
for 41 day* after 

8 (Feb. 8 to Mar, toj 

1 


lb. 1 

Ib. 

lb. 

6 

0-52 ' 

1*16 

0*93 


8 

0*66 

1*23 

1*64 


10 

0-74 

1*64 



2 

2 

0*66 

1*70 




3 

0-25 

1*42 

1*63 


4 

0-66 ! 

2*09 




d 

0*64 

1*97 

■ 


6 

0*03 

1*09 

2*30 


7 

0-68 

1*62 

' 


8 

0*26 

1*69 

1*93 


9 

0*68 

0*97 

0*64 

3 

5 

0-73 

1*36 




6 

0-26 

1*21 

1*30 

^ .. 

7 

0*71 

1*60 



9 

0*76 

1*96 



4 

7 

0*43 

1*86 

1*32 


9 

0*86 

1*01 



5 

6 

0*94 

1*69 

; 


7 

M2 

1*90 

■ 

6 

2 

0*35 

2*08 

■■ 


4 

0*62 

1*16 

1*60 


6 

0-29 

1*97 

• 


6 

0*69 

1*68 

1-00 


7 

0*83 

1*44 



8 

0*62 

1*11 

1*20 


9 

0*64 

1*36 

1-10 


10 

0*81 

1*97 

■ 

7 

2 

0*82 

2*06 




4 

0*73 

1*80 




6 

0*88 

2*18 




' 8 

, 0*48 ^ 

1-29 

1*16 


9 

0*68 

2*29 




10 

0*90 

2*02 




2 

0*49 

j M7 

1*40 


4 

0*67 

i 1*76 



6 

V 0*60 

1*39 

1*35 


6 

y; ■ 0*65 

1*08 

1.30 



0*66 

1*66 

1*66 


. 

0*45 

2-00 

' ■ 

■t ' 

10 

0*71 

1-98 

. — 


1 

0*39 

: - .. 2*27 

: '■ 


4 

'0*87 

1*64 



';V ; 

6 

0*67 

1*61 . 

i®;Sl*6i 


^10 

0*67 

; 1*39 ; 

S?®-1*44 

. ■: 



1 • 'f- 
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CONTEttfeBAR^ MRICULTUR^ LA^ 

J.— Legislation. 

year 19^ was produGtive of some very important Acta w 
Parliament affeotiiig a^cnltural interests. The first to be 
noticed is the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 

5 c. 9), which was passed on June 7, 1923, and came into 
force on the following July 7. It is, however, no new enact- 
ment, but merely a consolidation into one Act of the existing 
statute law oh the .subject which included the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908 ; the' Agricultural Holdings Act, 1913; 
the Agricultural Land Sales (Restriction of Notices to Quit) 
Act, 1919 ; Part II of the -important Agriculture Act, 1920, 
and the Agrintilture Amendment Act, 1921. The existence of 
so many Acta affecting the relations of landlords and tenants of 
agricultural land was somewhat bewildering and very incon- 
venient . It was high time, therefore, that the provisions of these 
various Acts wluch have aJready been noted in previous articles 
on Agricultural Law in the columns of this Journal should be 
consoUdated uJid made available in one Act to which alone 
any Inquifer need turn to ascertain the statute law on the Ob- 
ject, The Aet of 1923 was passed as a purely consolidating statute 
and does hot’ purport to ^ter or amend in any way any of the 
enactments* :TOch it incorporates. It was probably necessary 
to pass it as such in order to facilitate its course through Parlia- 
ment, thoi^h it is to be wished that the opportunity could have 
bwn taken to clear up certain obscurities and remove certain 
hardships arising under the incorporated statutes. It was 
slightly amended by the Agriculture (Amendment) Act, 1923 
(13 & 14 Geo. 5, c. 25), which was intended to meet difficulties 
arising in coh^uenfce of sales of land by owners of which ^the 
tenants mhy not have received notice. It provides that unless 
or until a tenant of a holding shall have received notice, that 
the original landlord has ceased to be so entitled, and also notice 
of the name taxd address of the person who has become entitled 
to the rents and profits of the holding, any notice, request, 
demand ot other instrument served upon or delivered to the 
original landlord shall be deemed to have been served upon 
or delivered to the landlord of the holding. It is provided tiiqit 
this enactment shall be inserted in Section 57 of the Agricultural, 
Holdings Act, 1923, as sub-section 4 thereof, and that the King^s 
printer of A^ of Parliament shall so print it in all copi^ of 
the Act in. the future. Therefore until some further 

alterationi teehdments are made the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, addition, constitutes a c(xie of the 
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statutory law afiectmg^9 tenant in 

respect of agrieidturi^ holcBi^i r^ 

sr ^llie Agricultural j(Sc(^ Afjtfj 192? (13 & 14 

'<*eo^ 5, c. 10), is a similar consolidating Ac^ of relating 

4ol Scotland. % ' 

The Finance Act, 1923 (13 & 14 G©o. 5, c. 14), by section 
11 relieves certain entertainments from entertainments* duty in 
a manner which should be of benefit to promoters and sup. 
porters of agricultuiui shows. It enacts (so far as is material 
for the present purpose) that entertainments’ duty shall not be 
charged on payments for admission to an entertainment in 
respect of which it is proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise (a) that the entertainment 
is provided by a Society, not established or conducted for profit; 
( 6 ) that the Society by which the entertainment is provided is 
established solely or partly for the purpose of promoting the 
interest of any “ industry ” ; (c) that the entertainment pro- 
vided by such Society consists solely of an exhibition of the 
products of the industry for promoting the interest of which 
the Society exists, or of materials, machinery, appliances or 
foodstuffs used in the production of those products, or displays 
of skill by workers in the industry in work pertaining to the 
industry, or consists of such exhibitions or displays of skill 
together with a performance of music by a band. In this 
section “industry” is defined as including a branch of an 
industry and including agriculture. “ Agriculture ” is defined 
as including horticulture and live stock breeding; and “live 
stock ” as including animals of any description. Section 27 of 
the same Act enlarges the times for appealing by an occupier or 
owner of property assessed under Section 32 of the Finance 
Act, 1922, for income tax under Schedule A, or of inhabited house 
duty, if notification of 'the value so assessed was not delivered 
to him until April 5, 1925. Section 28 amends the allowances 
for repairs made by Eule 7 of Ko. V. in Schedule A to the 
Income Tax, 1918, in respect of houses or buildings, except a, 
farmhouse or buildhig included with lands in an assessment. 

The Eailway Fires Act (1905) Amendment Act 1923 (13 & H 
Geo. 5, c. 27) substitutes £200 for £100 as the maximum sum 
recoverable for damage to agricultural land or agricultural crops 
caused by fire j^ing from sparks or einders emitted from auy 
I/pcomoti^yB|[fe and provides that notice in writing of intention 
.to cla^g^HiS^ ^^^t to the railway company within seven days 
ince of the damage and particulars in writing as to 
It of the claim within twenty- one day^. 

,ent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions Act, 1923 
Geo. 5, c. 32) prolongs the duratioii of the Increase oj 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Anti 19^, 
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amends it in several particulars, but the only amendment that 
need be notfc^ h^ is that it is no longer necessary when 
a dwelling-boto® is required by a landlord or his tenant fon 
occupation a pe^n in his whole-time employment, to 
that the em|dqye© » already in the landlord’s or tenant’s 
ployment. I^e provisions of the section will be availaSfe^ 
where the landlord or tenant can prove that a contract for em- 
ployment of a pereon has been entered into conditional on 
housing accommodation being provided for him. The whole 
of the provisions for orders for recovery of possession are, how- 
ever, now made conditional upon the Court, before whom the 
matter comes, considering it “reasonable” to make such an 
order. 

The Agricultural Credits Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 5, c. 34) 
was passed to facilitate the advance of money and the grant of 
credit for certain agricultural purposes, and to amend the im- 
provement of Land Act, 1864. By Section I it authorises the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend money to approved 
associations for the purpose of making advances upon certain 
mortgages. A mortgage upon which such advance may be 
made must comply witi the following conditions : (a) the bor- 
rower must be a person who has a^eed to purchase the land 
comprised in the mortgage not earlier than April 5, 1917, nor 
later than June 27, 1921, or the heir, devisee, or personal repre- 
sentative of such person ; (&] the land comprised in this mortgage 
must be agricultural land ; (c) the amount secured by the mortgage 
must not exceed 75 per cent, of the value of the land mortgaged 
at the date when the advance or transfer is made, or exceed 
an amount equal to thirty times the annual value of the land 
as ascertained for the purposes of Schedule A ; [d) the rate 
of interest must not exceed such rate as the Treasury may pre- 
scribe ; (e) the amount secured with interest must he repayable 
vdtlim a period of sixty years by equal yearly or half-yearly 
instalments of tlie principal sum advanced together with interest 
on the amount outstanding, or by equal yearly or half-yearly 
payments of principal and interest combined; (/) the land 
must be fre^old or copyhold land free from any incumbrance 
affecting it in priority to the mortgage other than a land im^ 
provement charge or other charge to which priority is given 
hy Act of Parliament. This section ^ intended to assist tenants 
and others who have purchased farms while the high prices caused 
by the war prevailed and who have since suffered by the general 
1^ in prices. Section 2 empowers the Minister of Agriculture 
fisheries to take steps to promote the formation or exten- 
sion of agrieultural credit societies, that is to say, society 
approved by tihe Minister and registered under the Industrial 
fi-ud Ptovid^t Societies Act, 1893, having for their object. 
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or one of their objects, the adv^es to members 

sof the Society repayable a period itot exceed^ 

fiye years for stmh agrichltiw j^iitposes as may approv^ 
by Ihe Minister, Minister the same section, em- 
powered within three years after the pasong the Act, or during 
sttch further period as the Treasury may |wescribe to mab 
advances to any such Society. Section 3 amends the improve, 
ment of Land Act, 1864, by providing that notwithstanding 
any provision in that Act limiting the rate of interest payable 
under a charge payable under such Act, the rate of interest 
may be such as the Minister may from time .to time authorise, 
also that where an application is made under any existing 
Land Improvement Act for sanction of a charge on any lands 
in respect of the erection or improvement of a farmhouse or of 
a cottage for occupation by a pereon engaged in cultivation of 
the lands, the Minister may, ^E satisfied that the erection or 
improvement is required for the proper cultivation of the land, 
sanction the charge although it may not be shown that the 
work will effect a direct yearly increase in the value of the land 
exceeding the yearly amount proposed to be charged thereon. 
By Sub-section 4 of the same section the enumeration of im- 

C remente contained in Section 9 of the Improvement of 
d Act, 1864, is extended so as to comprise the improve- 
ments authorised in relation to settled land by the Settled 
Land Acts, 1882 to 1922, which expressioi:^ includes Part II of 
the Law of Property Act, 1922, amending the Settled Land 
Acts. This add^ very largely to the matters which come within 
the scope of the Act and for which advance^ may be obtained, 
for instance, residential houses for bailiffs, woodmen, game- 
keepers, boring for water, structural additions and alterations 
to buildings, gasometers, dynamos, works for tbe installation of 
electric light, etc., are now included. 

The Agricultural Rates Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 6, c. 39) 
extends the exemption of agricultural land from rates con- 
ferred by the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, and makes the 
occupier of such land henceforward liable for one quarter only 
of the rate in the pound payable in respect of buildings and 
other hereditaments, with a proviso that notwithstanding any 
provision contained in any other enactment for assessing agri- 
cultural land to any rate at less than the rateable value tiiereof 
(e.^, the Public Health Act, 1876) an occupier of agricultural 
land shall not, as compared with an occupier of buildings or 
other hereditmnents, pay any rate in a lees proportion than 
Me quarter. By Section 2 the consequent deficiency in the 
pBes, arfemg by reason of the foregoing provision, is to be made 
a^^Ant from the ^lxcheque^. By Section 4 the relief 
" ^ ^ i miactment by vir^e ol whiM m “ 
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in J 3 ngl»nd wluch is used ss arable, meadow or pasture ground 
only, is liable to be assessed to any rate in the proportion only 
of one quarte*, is extended to give the same relief to oooupieiu 
of agricultural land within the meaning of the Agrioultural 
Rates Act, 1896, which gives a wide definition of- agriculturii 
land ” as including “ any land used as arable, meadow, or pas- 
ture ground only, cottage gardens exceeding one quarter of an 
acre, market gardens, nursery grounds, orchards, or allotments.” 
By Section 5 the relief to occupiers of agricultural land granted 
by the Act of 1896, as amended by the Act of 1923, is not to be 
taken into account by an arbitrator in determining for the 
purposes of Section 12 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, 
what rent is properly payable in respect of a holding. 

The Wortoen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 6, 
c. 42) amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, by 
enlarging the employers * liability thereunder and in other respects. 
It increases the amount payable on the death of a workman 
leaving children dependent on him, limits the total amount 
so payable to £600 instead of £300, and increases the mminniTn 
amount of compensation in fatal cases from £150 to £200. In 
non-fatal cases £1 105. is substituted for £1 as the maximum 
amount of the weekly payment. Compensation is to he payable, 
if the injury disables the workman for more than three days 
from earning full wages, from the fourth day of incapacity, 
and when the incapacity lasts four weeks or more compensation 
is also payable in respect of the first three days. It also pro* 
vides that the waijt of or any defect or inaccuracy in the notice 
of an accident required by Section 2 of the principal Act shall 
not be a bar to the maintenance of proceedings for the recovery 
of compensation if the employer is proved to have had know- 
ledge of the accident from any source at or about the time of 
the accident. A power is given by Section 15 to review weekly 
payments payable in respect of an injury by accident when 
there have h^n fluctuations in rates of remuneration in the 
class of employment in which the workman was engaged at 
the date^ the accident. 

H— DkCOSIONS 01 THE CotJETS. 


1. Labour. Amongst the numerous cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, there is only one that relates 
to a farm labourer. In an Irish case Bym& v. Campbdl ([1923] 
2 It. R, 106) where a fann labourer, whilst engaged in forking 
Jay for his employer, kicked out of his way what appeared to 
him to he a screw or holt, but what was, in fact, a detonator 
]^hich exploded and caused injuries to the labourer resultitm 
^ the lose of the sight of one of his eyes, it was held th^ 
the accid^t “ out of his employment ” and that he was 
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entitled to compensation under the Act. It was supposed that 
the detonator had been left there by armed forces opposed to 
the Government who had camped in the yard. 

In Re Daniels {92 L.J.K.B., 229) a casemder the Unemploy, 
ment Insurance Act, 1920, it was held that a person employed 
by a firm of seed growers and merchants as a pea and bean 
sorter is a person employed in '* Jigrioulture (an excepted em, 
ployment) within the meaning of Part 11 (a) d the First Schedule 
to the Act and is therefore not insurable. 

2. Stock. In Manton v. BrocJelebank (92 624; 

[1923] 2 K.E., 212) the decision of the King's Bench Division 
noted in this Journal [see R.A.S.E, Journal Vol, 83, p. 137) 
was reversed. It was a case where the plaintiff and defendant 
agisted horses with a farmer, and the defendant without notify, 
ing the plaintiff placed a strange mare, which he had bought 
with a warranty that she was quiet, in the field where the plain- 
tiff’s horse already was. The mare had been previously agisted 
with other horses without causing any trouble, and the plaintifi 
knew that other horses were liable to be agisted in the same 
field as his horse was. On this occasion the mare kicked the 
plaintiff’s horse and broke its leg so that it had to be destroyed. 
■The Divisional Court held the owner of the mare liable to the 
plaintiff for the loss of his horse on the ground that the mare 
had only done what the defendant had reason to expect she 
might do by reason of the nature of mares under such circum- 
stances, and it was unnecessary to prove that the mare was d 
a vicious dispositimi to the defendant’s knowledge. The Court 
of Appeal, however, over-ruled this, and held that the fact 
that biting or kicking might take place after the mare had 
been turned into the field was not enough to put the defendant 
in the position of an owner of a dangerous animal, and there was 
no ground for bringiag this mare within the class of dangerous 
animals which an owner must keep at his peril. There being 
no negligence shown on the part the defendant he was not 
liable for the injury. 

.Fraser v. Pate ([1923] S.C., 748) was a Scottish where 
it was expressly observed that the English law applicable did 
not differ from the Scots law. A motor-cyclist who was injured 
by a collision in daylight with a sheep upon a public road brought 
an action of damages against the farmer from whose field the 
sheep had strayed, and averred that the farmer was negligent 
in that he had knowingly failed to keep his fences in such repair 
as would prevent h^ sheep from straying in the road, and ifi 
any event that he was ne^gent in allowing his she^ to graze 
T^n the road. It was held that these averments were inele* 
^ 3 ^t as the accident was not the natural and probable result 
^, tho negl^enee and tiherefore the drfendant was not 
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liable. The Cc^ in so deciding followed the English decision 
of Heath's Oarage Limited v. Hodges (85 L.J.K.B., 1289 ; [1916] 
2 K.B., 370) where a similar accident happened to a motor-car 
which collided with some stray sheep in the road, and it was 
held that the farmer who owned the sheep, which had escaped 
from their field owing to an insufficient fence, was not liable 
for the dama^ caused. 

In McCreagh y. Cox (92 L.J.K.B., 855) it was held that 
the exemption from distress of “ beasts that gain the land ’’ 
in the old Statute 51 Hen. 8, does not apply to a distress for 
poor rates, and therefore that a seizure of two horses and a 
wagon engaged in harvesting under h warrant of distress issued 
in consequence of the plaintiff’s refusal to pay rates on the 
occupation of certain lands was not unlawful. 

In British Oil ds CaJee Co. v. Burstall d? Co. (39, Times L.R., 
406) copra cattle cake was sold by one Bowring to Rayner, who 
resold it to Burstall, who resold it to the plaintiffs, stating that 
it was “ free from castor.” In fact it had a large quantity of 
the deadly castor bean in it. It was sold to various distributors, 
and when given to cattle by farmers caused serious illness. 
The farmers claimed damages from the plaintiffs who settled 
the claims, and then claimed damages from Burstall, and Burstall 
claimed from Kayner, and Rayner from Bowring. It was held 
that the damages were not too remote, and as the real character 
of the article was not patent the plaintiffs were entitled to deal 
with it on the assumption that it was the article contracted for, 
and therefore they could recover from Burstall all the damages 
claimed, including compensation paid to sub-purchasers. Burstall 
similarly would recover from Rajmer and Rayner from Bowring. 

3. LanMord and Tenant. There has again been a large 
number of landlord and tenant cases chiefly arising out of the 
provisions of the Agriculture Act, 1920, which now form part 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, The first which should 
be noticed is EdeU y.Hvlieu (92 L.J.K.B., 559 ; [1923] 2 K.B., 
247, inH.L., 40, Times L.R. 84). The decision of the King’s 
Bench Division, which was stated in Vol. 83 of this Journal, 
at p. 142, to have been to the effect that Section 28 of the Agri- 
culture Act, 1920 {now Sect. 26 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923), making less than a twelve months’ notice to quit 
a holtog invalid, applied only to yearly tenancies, and not to 
a notice to terminate a lease for twenty-one years under a 
power to determine at the end of seven or fourteen years by a 
six-month’a notice, has since been reversed in the CJourt of 
Appeal, whose decision has been upheld by the House of Lords. 
So it must now be regarded as settled law that section 25, 
avoiding a notice purporting to terminate a tenancy before the 
^^iratimi ^/t^ve months from the end of the current year 
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of tenancy, applies to all contiwjtB to of agricultural 
holdings whether for years or from yW to year. 

J(m0 V. Evane (92 X.J.KB., 36 ; [1923] I K.B., 12) is a 
very important case. Secrion 16* Suh-secfac^ 1> of the 
Agricnltural Holdings Act, 1923, diffm^oes arisi^ out of 
claims by tenant against landlord or lanfiord agaii^ tenant 
on the termination of the tenancy are to be determined by 
arbitration, and by Sub-section 2 any such claim shall cease to 
be enforceable after the expiration of two months from the 
termination of the tenancy “ unless paxticuhucs thereof have 
been given by the landlord to the tenant, or by the tensmt to 
the landlord, as the case niay be, before the expiration of that 
period.'* A statement was delivered within the two montha 
of a landlord’s claim against a tenant for various dilapidations 
and breaches of agreement in somewhat general terms, e.g., 
“ for neglect or faUure to keep the dwellii^-house, cow-house, 
stable, pigstyes, cattle-shed, the loft of the old house, and the 
premises generally in substantial repair,” and for failure to 
cultivate the said farm and lands in a good husbandlike manner 
according to the custom of the country.” It was objected that 
these were not sufficient particulars to enable the landlord’s 
claim to succeed. The Court of Appeal held that having regard 
to the severity of the penalty for not giving the particulars 
in timft — viz : the unenforoeahility of the claim— and having 
regard to the fact that the particulars need not be given in 
writing, the requirement as to particuiars to be ^ven by landlord 
or tenant is not to be construed strictly, and that it is in general 
sufficient if the document or conversation which contains the 
particulars gives an indication to the other party of the pa^ 
ticular kind of claim which is going to be made, even though 
such particulars may have to be amplified when the parties get 
before the arbitrator. - 

In Hnckell v, Saiviy (92 313 ; [1923] 1 K.B., 150) 

it was held that a tenant is not entitled to compensation for 
any improvement which he is bound by his contra^ of tenancy 
, to mahe fm tot case the planting of fruit trees and bushes) 
* if the ^ntoct of tenancy was m^e before January 1, 1921. 
In of a contract of tenancy made after that date the 

law^^ japw been altered by Section 1 of the Agriculture Act, 
the Agriculture (Amendment) Act, 1921, which are 
in Section 1 of the AgricultuKLl Holdings A.ct, 1923. 
Swinburne v. Andrews (92 L 889 ; [1923] 2 K.B., 
4^ a landlord had let a farm according to the custom of the 
county - Hhirham) upon ^ yearly tenancy as to the greater 
part of the f«T^d from April 6 and as to the re maind er of the land, 
faraohouse, yard, gardens and outbmldin^, froin May 13, and 
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on April 6, g^. up posseteicHi of the whole of the farm excepting 
the laud for the way-going crop, the farmhoai^ and 

outbuildinji^t^tli certain grass-fields which he should wWa 
ojitil May ife' ^®ld fliut the “ termination of <h.e' 

ancy ” for to purpose of giv^ the notice required by Sector 
12 Sub-seOtibn 7, of to A^cultural Holdings Act, 1923, bl 
in^ntion tb claim compensation for disturbance took place on 
May 13 notwithstanding that the main portion of the farm 
[lad to be surrendered at an earher date. 

Cave V. Page {67 S.J., 669) was rather a different case. There 
the tenancy was determined by notice to quit duly served on 
the tenant to e^ire on March 25, 1920, but the tenant wrong- 
fully held on until he was removed in January, 1921, under 
an order of to Court made in ejectment proceedings instituted 
by the landlord. It was held that from March 25, 1920 he was 
not holding under the contract of tenancy and the land which 
he occupi^ was not a holding within the Act ; consequently 
a claim which should have been made within three months of 
his quitting to holding imder the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908, was not duly made and could not be entertained if made 
more than three months after the time when he ought to have 
quitted, although less than three months after his ejectment. 

On to other hand, in MiUe v. Rose ([1923] W.N., 330) it 
was held that a tenant who has received a notice to quit and 
does not quit the whole holding at the expiration of the notice, 
but holds on to part until he is ejected hy a writ of possession, 
yet quits the holding “ in consequence of to notice to quit ” 
within the meaning of Sub-seetion 1 of Section 12 of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1923, which deals with, and gives to 
right to, compensation for disturbance. 

Ih Ard^ V. Bviter (92 L.J.K.B., 894 ; [1923] 2 K.B., 
865) a question arose under Section 19 of to A^culture 
Act, 1920; (now Section 10 of the Agricultural Hol<hngs Act, 
1923). TbiH section allows a landlord to claim for deterioration 
of the land owing to the failure of the tenant to cultivate accord- 
ing to to rulte of good husbandry, hut as a condition of this 
claim he must give notice in writing of his intention to claim 
before the termination of the tenancy. The tenancy agreement 
in this case bound the tenant to clear out all ditches and drains 
when required and to cultivate the land properly. The land- 
lord claimed compensation for deterioration of the farm by 
reason of the failure of the tenant to observe the conditions of 
the agreement, bnt he gave no notice of his intention to jclaim 
before the termination of to tenancy. It was held, reversing 
the decision of a County Court Judge, that he was entitled to 
make his-^ claim notwithstanding the absence of a previous 
notice, beoausu i^der to somewhat amb^ous wording of the 
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sectioii the requirement of notice hhd |^&F6Qoe to a claim merely 
under the provisions of the Act and hot to a claim under the 
■provisions of the contract of temhioy. 

Masters v, Duveen (93 L.J.K.B., 67 ; [1923] 2 K.B., 729 ) 
was an important case under Section 42. of Agriculture 
Act, 1920 (Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923^ Sect. 48] relating 
to market‘garden land. That section, as it may be remembered, 
gives the right to compensation for plantmg of jEniit trees and 
fruit bushes and the other market-garden improvements men- 
tioned in the Third Schedule to the Act, where it has been 
agreed in writing that the, holding Shall be “let or treated as 
a market-garden.” The tenancy agreement described the 
tenant as a “ market-gardener ” and provided that he was to 
cultivate the land “ in the best and most approved system of 
gardening,” but also contained a proviso that “ nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to be an agreement by the landlord 
that the premises hereby demised or any part thereof shall be 
let or treated as a market garden, or give rise to a claim for 
compensation for fruit trees or bushes under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908.” It was proved that the holding had in 
fact been cultivated as a market garden and the tenant on 
the termination of his tenancy claim^ compensation for market 
garden improvements under the Third Schedule. It was held 
that he was not entitled to such compensation as it could 
not be said in tbe face of the proviso, which n^atived any 
such agreement, that it had been agreed that the holding 
should be let or treated as a market garden. It was argued 
that the proviso was void as contravening Section 5 of the Act 
(Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, Sect. 60), by which it is 
provided that an agreement by which a tenant gives up his 
right to compensation shall be void, but the Court said that 
it was begging the question as it had first to be shown that 
he had the right, which was held not to be the case. The 
decision being one of the Court of Appeal must be treated as 
correct, tl®|||^ it may be humbly suggested that the Court did 
not attach stmfeient weight to the words “ le6 or treated ” 
as a market garden, as it seems fairly clear that the agreeinent 
provided that it should in fact be so treated. 

In Cheshire CourUy Council v. Hopley (21 L.G.R., 624) the 
County Council being landlord of certain small holdings agreed 
on December 24, 1915, to let a certmn holdii^ to the defendant 
who agreed to pay “ on entry ” any allowance or compensation 
which “ may ” be due to the outgoing tenant in respect of 
feeding stuffs, or manures, or improvements mentioned in 
J^ irifc lll of the First Schedule to the Agriculturid Holdings 
He entered into occupation of the land on February 2 , 
but it was not until February 11, 18l8;1&at the amount 
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of compenBft^aon payable by the Council to the outgoiBg tenant 
was arrived Jkt, and the Council did not pay that amount until 
March 17, 1921, viz., more than six years after the ten^ht’a 
entry on the holding. On January 13, 1923, the Council 8^ 
the defendant for the sum they had paid and he pleaded that 
the cause of action had arisen on February 2, 1916, wheft 
he had entered on the holding and was barred by the Statute 
of T .imi tations as more than six years had elapsed since, as 
he alleged, the sum became due. It was held that the claim 
was not BO barred as nothing became due from the Council to 
this outgoing tenant until the amgunt had been ascertained, 
which was not the case until February 11, 1018. 

Queen^s Club Garden Estates, Limited v. Bignell (93 L.J.K.B., 
107) is an important case in which it was decided, notwithstand- 
ing a previous decision to the contrary, that in the case of a 
weekly tenancy a week’s notice to quit is a reasonable and proper 
notic^^^that it must be given to terminate on the last day 
of |(^^Kealculated from the beginning of the tenancy. 

Trodnee. There is one case on the sale of milk which 
should be noticed. In Wildridge v. Ashton (93 30; 

[1924] 1 K.B.,92)the respondent was charged with selling milk 
not of the nature, substance and quality demanded. The facts 
were that the respondent had sold' 36 imperial gallons of milk 
which were delivered at a railway station at Hull in three chums, 
one containing 12 gallons, the second 14, and the third 10 gallons. 
The inspector took samples from each of the three chums but 
he did not mix the whole 36 gallons together, nor when he had 
taken a sample from each of the three churns did he mix the 
samples together, but keeping them separate obtained a separate 
analysis of each. Evidence was given td prove that when 
these three separate analyses were fairly regarded, and their 
average taken as representing the quality of the milk, the 
method adopted was at least as accurate as taking a sample 
from the whole milk if mixed together before the sample was 
taken. IJhe analysis showed that two samples of the milk 
contained 4'3 and 4'4 parts by volume of moist sediment per 
100,000 of milk, such sediment consisting mainly of dung. 
The thud certificate showed that the milk in the thkd sample 
contained 27 parts by volume of moist sediment per 100,000 
parts of milk , such sediment consisting partly of dung. It was 
contended on behalf of the respondent that the whole method 
of mixing was faulty because the samples were taken from eaefe 
of the chums and separately analysed, and that having been so 
taken they should have been mixed together before anal^is. 
It was held that there was no ground for that proposition for 
the evidence was that the result arrived at from the analyses 

Was at leapitas aioc result would have been if arrived 
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bt faiJring a sample from the together. 

■; Johnston {Paim's Trustee) 

a Scottish case reUiaiigto“ a 8W6 bf giw^ of potatoes 

pby a farmer to a potato merch^. fam all the 

required to bring the crops to matari^) and merchant 
employ^ and paid for the labour of liff^Ae pbtetoea, pitting 
them on the farm and dressing them. It of the 

contracts that the horse-work for lifting imd oarUng the potatoes 
to pit and to rail should be provided by the farmers. The mer- 
chant became bankrupt wh£e the cropa were in the pits, the 
purchase prices being then wholly or in part unpaid. In a 
question between the trustee in bankruptcy and -the fanners 
it was held that while the property in the potatoes had passed 
when the bankrupt by his servants had lifted the potatoes, he 
had not by this operation obtained possesion of l^em, and 
accordingly that the farmers under Section 40 of ih.e Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, had a right of lien as unpaid sellers for the 
unpaid purchase-money over the potato^ remaining o% the 
farms. 

5. Miscellaneous, jSimrt v. ^?i?ictotr([1924]W.N.,5) was an 
interesting case on the difficult question of what will amount 
to an abandonment of an easement of right of way. It was held 
that mere non-user is not conclusive evidence of abamlonment, 
but non-formation or user of the way and continuouB obstruction 
of the site without complaint f or lipwards of fifty years was 
held to be sufficient for the Court to infer abandonment. 

In Anderson Limited v. Dan^ (40 Times^L.R., 61) a case 
arose under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, which 
requires, on a sale for use as a f^tiliserof the soil of any article 
imported from abroad, an invoice to be given to the purchaser 
stating the percentages (if any) of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, 
insoluble phosphates, and potash contained in the article. The 
sale was cf what is known to the trade as salvage,” as a ferti- 
liser of the soil. It consisted of sweepings from vessels which had 
been carrying from abroad cargoes of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, superphosphates and other ajrtfficial manures. 
No invoice ,was given at the time of sale or afterwards. The 
price at which the goods were sold was below that of ordinary 
manures. In an action to recover the price of the goods it was 
held that failure to comply with requirements oi the Statute 
prevented the vendor from recovering the price of the goods 
tfaless tiiey had a reasonable excuse for such failure, and t^t 
the fact that the goods Were sold as a fertiliser at a price which 
made it commercially worth while to analyse for the purpose 
of pmchaser the reqinred information was not a 

reasqmle excsuee fOT the failure. 

. ifwfioils v» T^visto^ Vrhan Council (^2 233 ; [ 1 ^ 23 ] 
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2 Ch. 18) was a, case relating to markets. The Tavistock Urban 
Oounoil wei^ pj^ers of an ancient cattle and other market 
'trhich fdrmeilj 'belonged to the Duke of Bedford. A l^*law^ 
adopted hf Council empowered them to prohibit sales 
auction in the market from being held without the consent "ot ;; 
the superintendent, collector, inspector of the markets or h&^^ 
assistants. It was held that this by-law was invalid as being 
a prohibition agamst sales by auction in a public market, and 
therein an inMngement of the common law rights of the 
public in such a market. 

In South Eastern Eailvxiy v. Cooper (21 L.G.R., 439) the rail- 
way company had many years ago Ranted to the owners of an 
adjoining fann a right of crossing over a portion of the company’s 
railway line. The present owner of the property proposed to 
work a sand and gravel pit and to use the crossing for the con- 
veying of the sand and gravel from the sand-pit which was on 
the north ^e of the crossing to the land on the opposite side. 
It was held in an action by the railway company that the 
right of passage had been granted merely as an accommodation 
work, the extent of the user of which)|just be measured by and 
restricted to the purposes for which the crossing was required 
at the date of the grant, and that the defendant was not entitled 
to use the leY©l*<}rossuig bi s^ch a way as substantially to increase 
the burden of the easement by altering or enlarging its character 
by the constant crossing of carts for the conveyance of sand 
and graveL 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

15, Old Square, 
limooIxiB* Inn, 

w.a 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1923. 

(The Spoiety is again indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fishefiee ite irinHnww in supplying, for inclusion in the Jousmal, the 
usual detaited and comparative tables of the latest agricultural statists. 
For fuUOT ihtormation than can be given in the small space available here, 
the Oepartoient^s o^ admirable series of Reports on A^cultural Statistics 
Bhould, of opuise, be consulted. — ^E d.) 

AcmSAOE. 

PARTioimi^ of the acreage under the various crops and of the 
number Jiv^stock are given in Table L 

Ilie de(^6 in fhe total .area under cultivation in 
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EngluTitl and Wales ' which had been proceeding since 1891, 
although temporarily arrested dinhig Ihie war, has subsequently 
receiv^ increased momentum.; &luding the reduction of 

83.000 acres in the area under crops and grass in 1023, the total 
amount of land withdrawn from cultivation since 1917 is over 
1,000,000 acres as compared with a loss of 300,000 during the 
decade 1904-1914. The post-war reduction in total farming 
area has not, however, been accompanied by the persistent gain 
of permanent grass at the expense of arable land, which was so 
significant a feature of the agricultural returns for the thirty 
years 1885-1914, during which period the area under permanent 
grass increased from 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 acres. 

Despite the heavy shrinkage in the total area under crops and 
grass since the war, the extent of pasture has increased since 
1918 by only 200,000 acres, and is now 1,400,000 acr^ below the 
1914 level. It is interesting to note that for every 100 acres of 
arable land, there were, in 1914, 160 acres of permanent grass, 
in 1918, 118 acres, and in 1923, 132 acres. 

All corn crops showed a heavy decline in acreage from 1922. 
Wheat, which in that y^r was returned as covering 1,967,000 
acres, occupied in 1923 oiuy 1,740,000 acres— a'decreaee of 227,000 
acres, or 12 per cent. The 1923 acreage, however, was above 
that for several years before the war. In 1908 it stood at 

1.583.000 acres and in 1913 at 1,701,000 acres. It may be 
interesting to recall that the lowest area under wheat ever 
recorded was 1,375,000 acresin 1904. The next largest reduction 
was in Oats, which declined from 2,164,000 acres in 1922 to 

1.978.000 acres in 1923, and witi tlie two exceptions of 1913 and 
1914 the area was the smallest recorded since 1898. Barley 
showed a decrease over the 1922 %ure of 37,000 acres, being 
recorded at 1,327,000 acres. This is the lowest area ever reached, 
with the exception of the 1915 crop, and is considerably below 
the pre-war level. In 1912, the area under barley stood at 

1.457.000 acres or nearly 10 per cent above the 1923 figures. The 
effect of the impetus given to barley growing by the h^ prices 
at the end of the war (the area sown for the 1920 crop was 
over 1,500,000 acres) has thus completely disappeared. A com- 
paratively small acreage decline is shown in Bye, although the 
correspondmg percentage drop is considerable. The area under 
rye in 1923 (73,000 acres) was about 13 per cent, leas than in 
Ihe previous year, but was slightly in excess of the average of the 
ten years 1913-1922, aj^ well above the areS of the 1912 crop 
(64,000 acres). 

unj^er Beans showed a further fluctuation in 1923, 

for porpooea of reference Tables I eoid JI gi^ details aljw 
.parts of the United Kingdom, ex^encies of space make it 
ooxifiim the review to and ^akia* 
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the increase previoTis year having been more than counter- 
acted by oi 60,000 acres from 1922. The 1923 area 

of 235,000*®^ Is well below the pre-war figures, but is ; 

of the low i of 211,000 .acres in 1917. Peas, too, ha^ ' 

declined, the 141,000 acres under cultivation in 1923 being less 

32.000 acres than in 1922. The present position is, however, ^ 
more satisfactory than In 1914, when only about 130,000 acres 
were sown, and falls not far short of the high level reached in 
1918 (150,000 acres). The combined area under the two pulse 
crops in 1923 was therefore 376,000 acres, as compared with 

458.000 acres in the previous year, i.p. a decrease of 82,000 acres 
or about 20 per cent. 

In spite of a reduction of 95,000 acres in 1922, the area under 
Potatoes (467,000 acres) was greater than in any year before 
the war, the pre-war maximum being 464,000 acres in 1905. 
After the drop in 1919 from the record war area of 630,000 acres, 
the potato area ranged between 545,000 and 561,000 acres during 
1920-1922, and the 1923 area showed, therefore, the rather con- 
siderable shrinkage of about 90,000 acres, or 16 per cent, as 
compared with the previous three years. 

The greatest change in the area under Root crops is in Turnips 
and Suiedes, which increased by 41,000 acres from 1922. The 
area allocated to these crops has, however, been steadily diminish- 
ing for many .years, and the acreage (862,000 acres) returned in 
1923 is nearly 200,000 acres below the pre-war extent and hardly 
more than half that of thirty years ago. Mangolds show a 
decline of 20,000 acres, being returned at 403,000 acres. The 
total area of the root crop in 1923 was 1,265,000 acres, 
as compared with 1,244,000 in 1922 and 1,477,000 acres in 
1914. 

The area under Clover and Rotation Grasses was curtailed 
during the war, and fell to only just over 2,000,000 acres in 1918, 
but the 2,600,000 acres recorded for 1923 is the highest area 
since 1911^ and represents an increase of 298,000 acres or 13 
per cent, over 192^ The increase in the area averaged 60 per 
cent, in the Eastern counties and 20 per cent, in the North- 
eastern and South-eastern counties. 

The acreage under Y etches and Tares fell by 49,000 acres from 
1922 to 1923, the figure now standing at 87,000. It is thus 
considerably below 124,000 acres recorded for 1914. The 
acreage of Eops^ which had been steadily regaining its pre-war 
extent, received a set-back in 1923, the growers having heeded 
the warnings as to the effect of the decline in the consumption 
of beer. The to^ area in 1923 was 24,893 acres (of which 
15,460 acres were in Kent), a decline of 1,600 acres compared 
with the jarevious year and of nearly 10,000 aci^ compared 
with 1914; .r^the minor crops it is interesting to note that the 
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area (16,900 acres) iisedior SugaT’iul iii 1923 was doable f]i»f 
pf the previous year. ' : 

LrvB-SrocK. 

All classes of Eorses show a decrease* the 19^ %ure8, 
the total of 1,281,000 being 59,000 less thiaa in that year, and 

119.000 less than in 1914. The ntunlfe of horses used for 
agricultural purposes (798,000) decreased by nearly 1 per cent., 
but is greater than the 791,000 of 1914, Stallions declined by 
615 on the 1922 total of 5,000, and the reductinn in the number 
of foals was heavier even than in 1921-1922. Only 66,000 of 
the latter class were returned, a decrease cl over 17,000 or 20 
per cent, on the year. Compared with 1920, the number waa 
32 per cent, less, and was 35 per cent, lower than in 1914. The 
fact that the number of mares kept for breeding dedhned from 

111.000 in 1922 to under 85,000 in 1923, indicates that a still 
further diminution in the number of foals may be expected in 
1924. 

For the second year in succession a considerable increase is 
reported in the total head of CaiUe. By 1921 the numbers 
had fallen by nearly three-quarters of a million from the 1917 
record of 6,227,000, but the increase of 200,000 in 1922 and a 
further increase of 100,000 in 1923 have brought the total 

(5.823.000) up to the pre-war level. So far as, the separate 
classes of. cattle are concehied, it is noteworthy that the total 
number of cows and heifers (in milk or in calf) has passed all 
previous records, the figure of 2,616,000 being over half a million 
more than the average of thirty years ago. The 93,000 increase 
on 1922 was largely made up of an addition of 72,000 to the 
number of heifers in calf. The figures of the cat^ories of other 
cattle suggest that the meat-producing side of the industry has 
not kept pace with that of the dairyii^. Although the number 
of cattle two years-old and above showed the satisfactory 
increase of 10 ^r cent, in 1923, the total of 938,000 is nearly 

160.000 below the average of the four yeare 1911-1914, notwith- 

standing that the total head of cattle in those years was much 
the same as now. Both categories of ynuTig ftniTiriftla showed 
a s%ht decline in 1923, those one year and above decreasing 
by about 69,000 (6 per cent,), and calves by 29,000 (3 per 
cent,), . 

, . Although the total number of Sheep returned in 1923 

(13.836.000) was 398,000 more than in the preceding year, it 
is still far below the 1914 level of 17,260,000. The cat^ory in 
T^nch the largest increase occurred in 1923 was that ^eep of 
one year and over (excluding breeding ewes) \du(h showed an 
addition of 232,000. Lambs totalled 5,806,000, i.s. 86,000 more 

^1922, but 10 ppr below the average #^ 
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ten years.' for breeding increased by 77,000 to 

5,506,OOOiV*^)|i2p!W»P^ less than du^iiig 1908-11, when 
a whote aa aggregate of 6,000,000 more than 

last four;^5^?fi&':‘^ ^ 

The lO^Jfwnms indicate a considerable stimulus to 
breeding^ Ihe total of 2,612,000 was 313,000 (14 per oent.f^ 
more than in 1922, and nearly 1,000,000 more than in the record : 
low year of 1918, Sows kept for breeding increased in the year 
by 86,000 to 389,000, and taon pigs rose to 2,197,000, i.e, an 
increase of over 222,000, or 11 per cent. 


Peodtjotion op Crops. 

PartioularB of the production and yield per acre of the prin- 
cipal crops are pven in Table II. The total production of 
Wheat in England and Wales in 1923 amounted to 1,522,000 
tons, which, although showing a reduction consequent upon the 
reduced acreage, and being 150,000 tons less than in the previous 
vear, was about equal to the average of 1912-1914, The average 
J^eld per acre was nearly J cwt. higher than in 1922, and was 
nearly f cwt, above the average of the previous decade. The 
total crop wa8> of course, a long way below that attained dur- 
ing the war, the extendi acreage and splendid yield of 1918 
having produced the bumper crop of 2,339,000 tons. Barley, 
despite further reduction in acreage, showed a slight increase 
in production in 1923, the total crop in England and Wales of 

965.000 tons being 9,000 tons above that of 1922, the increase 
being due to an improvement c4 ^ cwt. in the average yield, 
which, however, was again below the average. The serious 
reduction in the area devoted to this crop compared with 
pre-war days is seen by the fact that the total quantity produced 
in 1923 was 186,000 tons {15 per cent.) less tfa^ the average of 
1912-1914. Notwithstanding the considerable reduction in 
area, the crop of Oals in 1923 was 100,000 tons above that of 
1922, the increase being accounted for by an improvement of 
over 2 cw^. per acre on the <hsappointing yield of that, year. 
The yield, of 14*1 owt. per acre in 1923 was one of the beat 
for many years past, being over J cwt. above the ten-year average, 
and only ij^ightly below that of the exceptional result of 14*5 
cwt. in 1018. 

The aggregate production of the three main com croi»3 in 
England and Wales in 1923 was 3,840,000 tons compared with 

3.783.000 in 1922, but these results are far below the war 
record of ^17,000 tons in 1918, and do not compare very favour- 
ably wi^lhe ftumml average production of 4,283,000 tons during 

‘lie 

weU m, 1923, the. yieW in^^ by over 
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8 cwt. per acre on the comparative fculnre of 1922^ aiul being 
iVcwt. over the avera^in the last ibn improved 

yield set off the shrinkage of 60,000 acres m area devoted to 
the crop, and resulted in the total pro^ueth)!! the 

same as in 1922. ! 

The out-turn of Peas also recovered from the set-back in 
1922, being 6 cwt. per acre better than the 9*3 cwt. of that 
year, and nearly 1 cwt. above the average of recent years. In 
the case of this crop the improvement in yield more than counter- 
balanced the restriction in acreage, with the result that the total 
crop in England and Wales was 68,000 tons (or nearly 20 per 
cent.) above that of 1922.' 

Although the Potato yield of 1923 showed the vmy disap. 
pointing result of only 5-9 tons per acre compared with the high 
figure of 7*2 tons in 1922, it was only slightly below the average 
of the previous ten years. The reduction over the 1922 yield 
was accompanied by a heavy shrinkage of 17 per cent, in the 
total acreage under the crop, and resulted in the production 
falling from 4,012,000 tons to 2,768,000, i.e. a drop 1,254,000 
tons. The supply of potatoes from the 1923 crop was the 
smaflest since 1919, when it fell to 2,730,000 tons, the results of 
the other intervening years having been 3,150,000 ixm in 1920 
and 2,958,000 in 1921, 

The weight per acre of Turnips and Swedes in 1922, although 
nearly three-fourths of a ton below that of 1922, was well up to 
average. Following the excellent results of the previous year, 
the total crop showed a reduction, but this was off-set to a great 
extent by the increased acreage, the net decline compared with 
the 1922 production being less than 1 per cent. The big reduc- 
tion in the area under these roots since pre-war days is reflected 
in the fact that the crop of 1923 was 2,000,000 tons less than the 
average of 1912-1914. 

Mangolds were a poor crop in 1923, the yield per acre being 
2 tons below that of 1922, and over IJ tons below the average 
of the previous ten years. Coupled with a reduction of 6 per 
cent, in the acreage, the result was that the total crop fell from 
8,660,000 tons to 6,944,000, t.e. a reduction of 1,616,000 tons. 

1|^3 proved an exceptionally good year for Eayt the yield 
ftmn rotation passes being 3 cwt. and from pasture 1| cwt., 
above the d^^yiid average. Contrasted witih the poor results 
of the the yield from rotation grasses inc^teased by 

SJ cw^^^a||pbm pasture by 4 cwt. In the case of rotation 
grassej^p^^^tisf^tory crops, .combined with the increase of 
nea^^Kp^ acres in the area, resulted in an addition of over 
IjOWp^otons to thd' total production. Althou^ the area of 
grass mown was reduced by 66,000 acres, the produc* 
from that source increased by S0Q,9(^ tc^. 71^^ 
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aggregate of 7,697,000 tons was nearly 1,900,000, tons 

(33 per cent^gi^ter thajLin 1922. 

As wiU iii.WJi from lable in the production of Hops 
in almost evMy area, the total for the year (229,000 cwt.) beii^^ 
72,000 owt. {2!4 per cent.) less than for 1922. The yield per 
acre dro^^d from 11 ’4 cwt, to 9-2 cwt. (20 per cent.) and was 
more than 1 cwt. below the ten-year average. The production 
in Kent declined by as much as 53,000 cwt. on the 206,000 
cwt. of 1022, and the yield per acre fell from 12-3 to 9-9 cwt. 
Worcester showed an increase of 300 cwt. in the total yield, not- 
withstanding that the acreage declined by 4 per cent. It should 
be remembered that the production figures do not include the 
amount of hops left unpicked, which is larger than usual owing 
to the Hop Ck>ntroller having advised each grower of the quantity 
he could take into control. 

Prices. 

The index numbers prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for the purpose of comparing changes in agricul- 
tural prices show that the prices of produce sold off farms during 
1923 were on the average 67 per cent, higher than the pre-war 
level, as compai^ with 69 per cent, higher in 1922, 119 per cent, 
in 1921, and 192 per cent, in 1920. Although, therefore, the 
price index number fell by 12 points in 1923, the decline was 
comparatively small compared with that in the two previous 
years. As a matter of fact, the greater part Of the fall between 
the index number for 1922 and that for 1923 occurred in the 
autumn of 1922, and the fall during 1923 itself was less than that 
apparently indicated by the annual figures, the percentage index 
number of 66 for the month of December being only three 
points below that of the preceding December. 

In TaWes IV and V are given the average prices of British 
Com durii^ each week of 1923, and the annui averages for each 
of the last ten yearn. It will be seen that the price of wheat in 
1923 closed at the same figure as it opened in the January, the 
lowest and high^t points throughout the year having been the 
fall to Bs. M. per cwt. at the end of September and the rise to 
11s. 6d. at the end of July. Barley, opening at 9s. 6d. per cwt., 
tended to drop during the spring summer, but rose again in 
the autumn to a maximum of 11s. 9d. in September, the closing 
price at the end of the year being lid. per cwt. more than at tho 
beghming^- Oats showed a similar tendency to that of wheat in 
rising ia the spring and early summer, and falling in the autumn, 
the figure the close of the year, however, being Id. less than 
at the copmenefiment. Compared with 1922 the averages for 
the year a4 a 'whole fell by la. 4d. per cwt. in the case of wheat, 
in|^^.,nf barley, and lOd. in that of oats. Although 
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pxices have dropped heavily since jliB reo«6^ they are 

Over 20 per cent, above 
Ittanding Trell at 2a. Id. per owt. xhoft. 

lu Tables VI and Vn are ^ven the vcmXbl^ average prices of 
fat stock and milking cows for 1923^ ^ui opmparisons of the 
annual averages for the last ten years. pricey showed 

the usual tendency to rise about May ar^ again until the 
approach of the Christmas trade. The greatest variations 
in successive months were in the case oi first-quality Short 
horns, the live weight quotations of which fell by over Ss. 
per cwt. in July and jumped by 7a. in Dec^ber. On the 
average of the year as a whole the dead weight prices of fat 
cattle were rather more than Is. below those of 1922 as compared 
with a fall in that year of 5s. on those of 1921. The 1923 prices, 
however, ranged from Ss. to 4s. per stone dead wright more than 
in 1914, first-grade Devons realising 7d. per stone more. 
The prices of milking cows in 1923 were less than £3 per head 
below the average of 1922 as compared with the heavy fall, 
ranging from £11 to £15, in that year over 1921, and prices of 
first-quality animals remained more than 60 per cent, higher 
than in 1914. 

The prices of fat Sheep followed the usual course of rising 
up to the beginning of spring and then falling to the time 
when lambs come on the market in the late summer. First- 
qualities in the case of Downs fell from 18|d. per lb. in April 
to 15jd. during Jrdy to September, in that of Longwools from 
17Jd. in April to 14d. in July, and Crossbreds fri)m 18Jd. in 
March to 15d. in September, cmd in all cases a recovery set in 
towards the end of the year. On the avers^e erf the year as 
a whole prices compared with 1922 fell by about Id. per lb,, 
except iu the case of first-quality Downs, where the drop was 
l|d. In comparison with 1914, prices <rf fat sheep remained 
higher than those of the other classes of fat stock, ranging on 
the average 6d. per lb. (or 70 per cent.) more than in that year. 

Save for slight checks in August and Septeimber, prices of 
fat in 1923 showed a steady fall throughout the year. First- 
mude bacon pigs opening at 14». 3d. per stone had fallen by 
July to 11s, and although recoverii^ by 5d. by September, 
haid dropped to 10s, 9d. by the mid of the year. The same grade 
in porkers, which started at 16s. 4d. per stone, had fallen by July 
tp 12sl 8d,, the figure at which they closed in December, although 
4 rise up to 13s. Sd.liad taken place in September. Compared 
with 19^, prices for the average of 1923 as a wholerfell in the 
cas6^ ttt%r^e bacon pigs from 14s. per stone to 12s. 3d., and 
m porkm from 15s. 7d. to 13s. lOd,, whi^'were, how- 
.^vj^tnuch >m^er than the 3s. and 7si respectively in 
the t^o yearn. Compared ^ pre-war 
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position, in 1^23 were still about 60 per cent, 

those of 

Of th^ items of farm produce, the most noticeabl^j 
change in jhrora in 1923 occurred in Potato^, the average price 
of which for the year as a whole fell to only 13 per cent, above 
pre-war level, as compared with 79 per cent, above in 1922. 
This decrease was, however, almost entirely accounted for by 
the slump in the part the year, when the heavy crop of 

1922 was being disposed of, the price in some cases falling to 30 per 
cent below the pre-war level. With the autumn, however, th^^ 

1923 crop realised much higher figures, the increase on the 1922 
crop being in most cases 100 per cent., e.g. King Edwards, 
which fell in May to 82a. per ton, in December realised 160a. 
Uilh remained comparatively dear at nearly 75 per cent, above 
the 1911-1913 level, the average price for the year as a whole 
working out to U. Z]d. per gallon, as compared with U. 3jd. in 

1922. BvUeir showed little change at an average of £1 Is. 5d. 
per 12 lb. as compared with £1 Is. M. in 1922, prices being 
about 60 per cent, above pre-war. Cheese improved from an 
average of £6 68. 6d. per cwt. in 1922 to £6 6s. in 1923, i.e. about 
70 per cent above the 1911-1 913 average, Eggs fell to 195, 4d. per 
Great Hundred &om the 225. 2d. of 1922. 

Although small FruU was cheaper in 1923, other kinds were 
considerably dearer, pears rising from an average of 75. lid. per 
cwt. in 1922 to 205., Victoria and Orleans plums from ll5. and 
165. per cwt., respectively, in 1922 to an average of 395. 6d. in 

1923, cherries from 535. per cwt. to 745. 6d., and dessert apples 
showing the smaller increase of l5. 2d. per cwt. on the 135. 4d. 
of 1922. 

The C(mtrol price of Sops was increased from the £10 105. 
per. cwt. of the 1922 crop to £13 for 1923, a figure which was 
over 60 cent, above pre-war value. Wool, at an average of 

l5. 4|d. lb., as compared with Is. IJd. in 1922, realised 44 

per cent, above pre-war prices. 

Bapi in the first part of 1923, realised good prices, but with 
the heavy new crop on the market, prices by the end of the 
year fell to pre-war level. Krst-^uality Clover hay, which had 
fetched up to 1685. per ton in Januaiy, was available at 1075. 
in December, and Meadow hay, which had opened at 1415., fdl 
to 915. 6^^ the last month of the year. 

Impoets. 

^om JTable VIII it will be seen that the imports of 
WheiU inMt23 increased by nearly 230,000 tona as compared 
^th 192^6t^ were still 180,000 tons less the average 
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for the three years 1911-1913; on the , other hfitnd the value 
the imports fell by £5,000,000. The which sup- 

•^pied the greatest quantities were the Unit^ of America 

1.596.000 tons (a reduction of 267,000 tons odrthe previous 
year), Canada 1,424,000 tons (an increase of '279,000 tons), and 
Argentina 1,051,000 tons (an increase of 111,000 tons). Supplies 
from Australia were very short, only 233,000 tons being imported 
as against 817,000 tons in 1922, but this drop was compensated 
by the arrival of 626,000 tons from India, which country 
the export of wheat had been prohibited up to the autumn of 
1922. Some 586,000 tons of Wheat-meal and Floury valued at 
£8,208,000, were also imported, as against 674,000 tons, of the 
value of £10,672,000, in 1922. Rather less than one-halE of this 
quantity came from Canada and nearly one-third,, from the 
United States of America, although" both these countries sent 
less than in 1922. On the other hand, imports from Australia, 
which formed the bulk of the remainder, showed a slight increase. 
Arrivals of Barley (907,000 tons), although somewhat lower than 
in 1911-1913, showed an increase of no less than 272,000 tons on 
the previous year, whilst the value of this commodity rose from 
£6,074,000 to £7,835,000. Of the total, U.S.A. supplied 311,000 
tons against 296,000 tons in 1922, and Canada 150,000 tons 
against 127,000 tons in the preceding year. Oats were imported 
in slightly greater quantities, but only a little more than half 
the pre-war supply was needed. The increase over the previous 
year was mainly attributable to larger arrivals from the Argentine 
(168,000 tons, or 60,000 tons more than in 1922), Canada and 
U.S .A. contributing smaller quantities. In addition, some 43,000 
tons of Oaitmeal were shipped into the country. Imports of 
Maize fell slightly from 1,860,000 tons (valued at £15,022,000) 
to 1,727,000 tons (£14,269,000) and compared unfavourably with 
the average of the years 1911-1913 (2,194,000 tons). Canada and 
U.S.A. only contributed 310,000, tons as against 1,021,000 tons in 
1922, but supplies from Argentina increased by 348,000 tons to 

990.000 tons. Maize-meal was imported only to the extent of 

76.000 tons, or t^-and-a-half times the pre-war figure. 

The total quantity of all kinds of grain and meal imported was 

9.326.000 tons as compared with 8,972,000 tons in 1922. 

and Peas were imported in consideHtbly larger 
and on mqeh the same scale as in pi^T^ar days, 
which 66,000 tons were imported in 1922, rose to 99,000 
tonSjl the value mcreasrnig from £1,699,000 to £1,849,000. Beans 
showed an ev^ greater percents,^ increase, ^e 1922 total of 
^,000 tons, value £W, 000, rising to 70,000 tons, val^ £678,000, 
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but it should be remembered that the figures for 1923 included 
Haricots. 

MecU, 

The total quantity of dead meat imported into the countrj" 
was 1,660,000 tons, which is 240,000 tons more than in 1922 and 
40 per cent, higher than in 1911-1913. Beef showed an increase 
from 588,000 tons to 693,000 tons with an increase of £2,500,000 
in value, which was mainly due to the very large arrivals (84,000 
tons) of chilled beef from Argentina and Uruguay, this amount 
being 28 per cent, greater than in 1922. Supplies of frozen beef 
increased 7 per cent., Ar^ntina sending 136,000 tons as against 

121.000 tons in 1922, whilst New Zealand and Uruguay also 
contributed a larger quota. Arrivals from Australia, however, 
decreased from 68,000 tons to 42,000 tons. Mutton showed 
comparatively little variation from the previous year either in 
quantity or value, heavier arrivals from Argentina and Australia 
compensating for the fall of 37,000 tons in the imports from New 
Zealand. Baxm arid Hams were imported in much greater 
quantities ; the main source of the supply of the latter is the 
U.S.A., whilst as regards bacon, Denmark contributed 177,000 
tons (against 118, OW tons in 1922) and U.S.A. 141,000 tons 
(against 123,000 tons) towards the total of 390,000 tons. Some 

31.000 tons of Pork were received, an increase of 8,000 tons over 
1922 ; this increase is probably due to the inclusion in the returns 
of importa from the Irish Free State, since the arrivals of fresh 
pork froih the Netherlands fell from 23,000 to 17,000 tons. 

Uve 

Some 16,600 head of live cattle were imported from U.S.A., 
as against 29,600 in 1922 ; the corresponding figures for Canada 
were 45,500 (including 27,500 shipped as stores) and 20,000. 

Bairy Prodtm, 

The quantity of BvUer imported shows an increase of some 

43.000 tons over the figure for 1922, but this is partly to be 

accounted for by the inclusion of supplies from the Irish Free 
State. Danish butter was imported in much larger quantities 
(93,000 tons against 71,000 tons), but Australia sent only 25,000 
tons, or 000 tons less than in the preceding year ; New Zealand 
contribu^ some 67,000 Jons. Cheese arrived in somewhat 
larger qu^tities, and the figures for both butter and cheese are 
now well above the pre-war average. New Zealand and Canada 
betweepL ^em sent over 80 per cent, of the total cheew supply, 
with 68,|fe0 tons and 60,000 tons respectively ; in ea^ case 
this a rise of about 3,000 tons on the previous year. 

The of Condemed Milk were almost double the average 
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of the years 1911-1913, and showed an increaro itf 18,000 tons on 
dho pteceding y^- The bulk of ^ 

itiffiety, 72*000 tons of separated and 2O,0jP^iG% bl^^^ milk 
i)« 2 ig imported against 62,000 tons aj^Tl^iOOO.lo^ 1922. 
In addition, 21,<XW tons of unsweetened inilk were imported ; 
Uus represents an increase of 60 per cent, over the previous 
year, though it is still 10,000 tons below 1^ total of 1921. Im- 
ports of Eggs rose from 14 to 20 million Great Hundreds. About 
one-half of this increase is due to the inclusion of imports from 
the Irish Free State, but Denmark, the Hettierlands and France 
also sent increased numbers. 

R. E. Staijlby. 

42, Handford Road, 

• Brixkin, S.W.9. 
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Tabui L— Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 
o/LiTO j5tock oniheAlk JunCj 1923, and 3rd Jutm, 19^, 
i n Snj^s^^^ Waks, > .■ 

! E&tfud 1 

, ■ (cxclodliig Monmouth) (includl^ 


Total . . . 

Total Aweaga mder Oropa and Oraaa (a) 

Arable I«id • • ... - - 

Pennaneot Omb for Hay . ■ . ■ 

„ „.1iidttorHay 


Wheat . iv v 

Barley - , . ; . . . 

Oate , . . . . - . . . . 

BOxedCom . . . . . . . . . 

Bye .... •' 

Beaoa (b) . 

Peaa (b> . . . . ' 

Potatoes 

Turnips uidawedas 

Uangoids , . ....... 


i 2,815,085 2,a21>198 ♦ 

^ 729,712 760,594 

^ 588,899 687,195 

1,496,474 1,467,404 

. 1,66 4,623 1,538,61 0 


for fodder, \ 
l^andBapeJ 


Eohl-B^andBape. 
Vet^diea or Tires . 
Lucerne .. .. 
Hope . . . . 
Bmall Ifndt fo) . . 
Orchaidale) . . 
Cloyer, Sainfoin, and Q 
for Hay . 

00»KC!n>ps* , /*. 

Bare Fallow . . . 


and Orasaee under Aotatiou 



Horeee used for Agrlcultiice (d) . . . . 
gUJliona bctog usd for eervloe , ... 
Dubrokeo f year and above , . . 

Horees titoder otoe year 

Ho. 

707,969 

4,242 

167,922 

51,627 

No. 

713,869 

4,879 

186,215 

65,429 

No. 

90,153 

1,217 

33,458 

14.696 

No. 

91,235 

1,195 

38,272 

18,461 

ioiil . 

other to»ie« . 

931,760 

185,512 

970,882 

196,264 

139,524 

24,483 

149,163 

25,686 

![p(^ ov Hobsis .... 

1,117,272 

1,165,646 

164,007 

174,849 

Cows and Hetitof to lUIk 

CowslnOalf lntiwttoMIlk . 

HeifentoCalf , . . .... . . 
Bulls being used tor senrloe . . . . . 
Other Cattle years and tfoove . . 

„ „ ' One year uid under two 

» ooe • • * 

1,706,821 

289,138 

841,041 

69,074 

854,587 

927,402 

896,288 

1,669,093 

254,172 

268,341 

69,851 

757,487 

976,958 

927,169 

268,226 

29,883 

30,189 

11,876 

82,938 

180,788 

186.243 

264,893 

34,462 

30,980 

12,606 

82,929 

190,102 

183,578 

dl Omu ; . > . 

5,032,851 

4,923,021 

760,141 

790,640 

Bves herd tol^iidadtog . * . . . . 

Bains and Mato Limbe to be used for senddb 
Other fflioep ;;!^«foe year and Bbove . . . 

•* one year . .. . . 

3,991,609 

109.972 

1,769,741 

4,446,131 

3,941,801 

107,281 

1,560,286 

4,898,186 

1,613,736 

46,484 

699,487 

1,360,473 

1,486,345 

44,958 

687,419 

1,321,794 

. ■ ■ Of Samp. *,•. > ' ' . - 

10,816,368 

9,997,504 

3,510,180 

3,440>5J16^^ 

^wstofA'tor^ns^: . . . . . . 

: ; ; ; : 

358,040 
24,640 ^ 
2,005,916 : 

272,627 

21,190 

1,804,461 

35,606 

1,584 

190,921 

29,414^.; 

l,63t 

n«ft,4l8 

'• ■ 

2,383,696 ^ 

2,098,268 

1228,01(1 



- green foddw (4,696 act«t, to ^“gfond tod 176 acres 

'(o'Stetoft^rralt to Ombarde ; In 1928:the acra^ 

amounted tS*Sfi5*Bs and in W^es to BBSaf^es. to Iflw tifo ^ soown 

bare fdlow boieMli the toodSif 
(d) budiidtog Ha^ kept lor toeedW 
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Tablb II.— Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre 0/ 



llfibd'Kodnoe 

'4?? I 

^fel; 

Average ol 
.tbe Ten 
' Years 

1918-1922 


19S3 

i 



mu 

bWt.: 

l7-&‘ 
15-0 ■ 
21-6 


^ WHEAT. 

Soglsod (i) ■ • 

Wales (i) . . . 

S«oUand (m) . . 

Tons 

1,494,000 

28,000 

63,000 

Tons 

1,642,000 

32.000 

68.000 

Acrea 

1,703,706 1 
36,500 
58,789 

65,251 

iSS- 

14 '9 ' 
20^ 

Cwt. 

■y 17-2 
^ 15-1 

21-6 

GitBAT Bbitaif . 
Ireland . . . 

1,685,000 

(i) 

1,742,000 { 
38,000 

d)l,798,995 

38,671 

2,032,117 

403U 

17-8 

(9 

17- 1 

18- 6 

17-3 

19-2 

Unitid Kingdom 

(i) 

1,780.0QO 

1,837,666 

2,072,981 

(9 

17-2 

17'4 

BARLET 

(W 

England (i) . . 

(0 . . . 
Scotland (tn) . . 

924.000 
41,000 

133.000 

916.000 
40,000 

140.000 

1,261,491 

65,309 

168,657 

1,299,980 

63,772 

157,0^ 

14-6 

12*6 

16-ft 

14-1 

12-6 

17*8 

14'8 

13-6 

17-2 

Gbsat Bb^ain . 
Ireland . . • 

1,098,000 

(i) 

1,096,000 

154,000 

[6)1,485,457 

163,741 

(«)1, 520,772 
170,283 

14*8 

(9 

14'4 

18-0 

150 

181 

Gnixbd kingdom 

(0 

1,260,000 

1,639,198 

1,691,055 

(9 

14-8 

16-3 

." OAM. 

'IBBriand(i) . . 

w2« (i) . . . 

Scotland (m) . . 

1,264,000 

99,000 

672,000 

1,160,000 
102,000 
; 681,000 

1,781,606 

194,697 

968,211 

1,946,722 

2U>,420 

988,392 

14*1 

10'2 

13-9. 

11*8 
9-8 
13-8 j 

135 

11-5 

14-4 

iCllIAT BmAIN . 
Ireland . . . 

2,025,000 ' 

(9 

1,933,000 

880,000 

(92.944,513 

1,175,671 

(f)3,146,6S4 

1,218,692 

13-8 

(9 

12-3 

14-5 

13-6 

16'5 

Unubd Kingdom 

(i) 

2,813,000 

4,m,i84 

4,359,226 

(9 

12-0 

14-4 

BEAKS. 

En^nd {k) . . 

W^e8(l) . . . 

Scotland (m) . . 

188,000 

640 

3,006 

187,000 

960 

3,000 

222,298 
1,079 
. 3,808 

270,684 

1,337 

3,602 

17-0 

17‘4 

16*2 

138 

14-4 

J8-6 

15-5 

15-3 
' 19-6 

GllflAV BbitaIN . 
Ireland . . . 

191,940 

(9 

190,960 

(9 

(0)227,180 

(§) 

(0)275,713 

m 

169 

(9 

13-9 

(9 

. 15-6 
23-8t 

trHiTBD KmaDOM 

(9 

<9 

«)1 

' (S) 

(9‘ 

(9 

15-»t 

PEAS. 

Kngland (f) . . 

S£i§ ‘ ‘ * 

67,600 

90 

(9 

57,000 

120 

40 

(y)94,512 

m 

m 

' 122,477 
240 

. 102 

14*S 

(9 

^^9-3 

10-0 

'.fr* 

13-5 

11-7 

11-9 

,'OiixAr BstfAiN . 
s^Iwlaikl . ♦ - 

: (9- 
’ W 

67,160 

(9 

(9 . 

(§) 

(0)llffi^9 

(9 

(9 

9-3 

(9_ 

13-4 

16-4t 


t (9 

t ' 


(5), 

( !) : 


'(9.; 

13-7t 


[nilati tor InstanA have heeai fnintohed by 
itructtoi for W tlMw lor BooUm b/ th» 

uTcd^^ torai6aiaMU«adft«B4»>o ^ 

M an nsvB lb bs# <^3ux part irf this Uoltad EfngiSoiit ‘ - ^ 
_,»j» «l A^^Mlamoo^ in 1823 to 61 mtm), ^ ^ ^ 

(MMornttag in 1828 to 147 mim) 
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foch of the Principal Crops in (he United Kingdom (o) »» 
of ike Ten 1913-1922. 


Ct&p* ; 

V ^ 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Tears; ' 

ma-iMa 

19S8 

im 

1903 

1922 

1923 

1920 

POTATOES. 

England (t) . 
W^es (1) . ♦ * 

Scotland («) . . ■ 

Tons 

2,642,000 

116,000 

820,000 

Tons 

3.837.000 
175,000 

1.191.000 

Acres 

442,143 

24,510 

136,976 

Acres 

684,726 

26,461 

157,404 

Tons 

6-0 

4-7 

6-0 

Tons 

7-2 

6-6 

7-6 

Tons 

6*3 

6*6 

6*6 

QSXil BBTIAIK . 
Ireland . • • 

8,578,000 

W 

6,208,000 ; 
3,431,000 

603,629 

543,508 

718,581 

569,549 

6-9 

ii) 

7*2 

6*0 

6-3 

6-3 

UlfEPBn K1S8DOH 

W 

8,634,000 

J.,152,137 

1,288,130 

ii) \ 6-7 i 

6*8 

TUBRIPS 
AHD 8WEDS8. 

England {i) . • 

Wes{0 . . . 
ScoOsnd («) . . 

10,226,000 

653,000 

6,661,000 

10,331,000 

677,000 

6,880,000 

808,763 

49,450 

409,642 

770,502 

49,184 

404,112 

12-6 

13-2 

16-0 

13-4 

11-7 

17-0 

12*3 

14*2 

16*6 

Gbbit Bshaia . 
Ireland. . • • 

17,440,000 

to 

17,788,000 

3,438,000 

(A}1,267,855 

245,754 

{A}1,223,708 

247,911 

13-8 

(f) 

14-5 

13-9 

13-7 

16-6 

I'jriTM) KlsaDOK 

(i) 

21,220,000 

1,513,609 

1,471,709 

(0 

14-4 

14-2 

MAKOOLDB. 

England (i) . . 
Wales |I) . . . 

Scotland (nt) . . 

6,743,000 

201,000 

25,200 

8,350,000 

210,000 

34,600 

388,974 

12,484 

1,631 

408,167 

13,221 

2,008 

17'3 

16-1 

15-4 

20-6 

15-9 

17*2 

19*0 

17*7 

19*4 

GBSiT Bruaiw . 
Ireland . . . 

6,969,200 

(0 

8,594,600 

1,330,000 

(A)403,089 

77,773 

(A)423,396 

83,554 

17-3 

ii) 

20-3 

15*9 

19-0 

' 19-3 ■ 

Ukitbd Einqdoii 

(0 

9,924,600 

480,862 

606,950 

(0 

19*6 

19*0 

HAT 

ClOVXB, SAIN* 
FOIK, *0. 
Sn^d [1) . . 
Wales (<)... 
Scotland (m) . . 

2,579,000 

248.000 

657.000 

1,607,000 

224.000 

679.000 

1,624,359 

190,468 

414,527 

1,826,727 

201,919 

431,601 

Cwt. 

31-8 

20-1 

31*7 

' Cwt 
22-7 
22*2 
31-5 

Cwt. 

28-4 

25-1 

30-8 

GEUT BBlTllir . 
Ireland . . . 

3,484,000 

(0 

2.410.000 

(0 

2,229,354 

») 

1,959,247 

a) 

31*3 

W 

24*6 

|i) 

28-6 

86-5t 

HRiTSb EmaDOH 

_io 

to 

(t) 

It) 

(0 

(f) 

S2-3t * 

HAT from’ 
PsmunBHW 
GKA88. 

England (*) . . 
Wales 10 . . , 
Scotiand (m) , . i 

4,284,000 

696.000 

233.000 

3,534,000 

624.000 

223.000 

8,767,944 

588,899 

162,857 

3,825,923 
587,195 
: 144,804 

22-7! 

20*2 

30*5 

18-5 

17*9 

80-9 

21-1 

19-6 

80-6 

GBBAT RUTTiTM . 

Ireland . . . 

5,113,000 

(t) 

4,281,000 

W 

4,509,700 

(t) 

4,557,922 

({) 

22*7 

W 

18*8 

10 

21*2 

4l*6t 

Chimd IfrenTpon; 

(9 

(0 

«) 

(t) 

(i) 

to 

27*lt 

^ H0PS.(c) 
^laudl . . \ 

Cwt 

i 229,000 

Cwt. 

301,000 

24,893 

26,452 

9*2 

11*4 

10*4 


(/} fixdnidTe a oertaiQ area (amoTuttog in 1923 to 1,881 acres) the prodooe 9t wlklch 

' 

V) ^oiudveofacerbUnaiea (amoontlag In 1928 to ll,61fl at^of beaiuud 46,787 aem 
picked or out green. 

I") K^nafra of a oertaln area (amounting in 1923 to 8,8027acr(iB of tnmipa sod swedes 
aeni of aungolds) <m whidb empe were grown for tlis prodoction of seed, 
f*' ,^*8uws not avaUaMS. (it) Exdudlng Monmonth. ({) Tneludii^ Mnnmmith. 
I«) Hgurer^ Scotland for 1928 are sDbject to sUgbt re^cm. t Aven^ of 6 years only. 
} AO sqiarate Itgorea avidlaUe. Tbe total fares under Beans and Beaa in IielaM in 19^ 
U18 aeresi « against 1,635 acresjin 1922. 

JNo separate flgn^ available. Tbe total uea nnd^ Hay in Itelsiid la 1923 was 2, 497,848 
«««». M against 2,644,404 aera In 1922. > ^ 
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Tablb III.— Hops Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 
Acre, in 1923 and 1922, in each County of England in which 
Hop's tvere groum ; and the Average YiM ^ ^ Ten Years 
: ^ 1913-1922. 


COtrNTKS. ^ 

Total PiodnoD I 

Acrea^ . 

yidd per Acre. 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Yejwa 

1913- 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1928 

1988 

1983 

1988 

Total for England 

Cwt. 

229,000 

Cwt. 

301,000 

Acres. 

24,893 

Acres. 

26,452 

Cwt. 

g -2 

Cwt. 

11-4 

Cwt. 

10-4 

/East . . . 

Mid . . . . 

KentJ^*‘“ ■ ■ • 

1 Total Kent 
HampsWtft .... 

Surrey 

SuAsez, East . . . 

,, West . . . 

Gloucester .... 
Hereford .... 

Salop 

Worcester .... 
E^rksbiie .... 
Suffolk East . . . 

37.000 

56.000 

60.000 

46.000 

72.000 

88.000 

3,585 

5.204 

6,719 

4,005 

5,528 

7,113 

10-5 

10-7 

8-9 

11-2 

18-1 

12-4 

U'2 

12-2 

10-7 

153,000 

7,900 

1,700 

18,000 

400 

100 

29,800 

500 

18,000 

80 

206,000 

11,000 

2,200 

32,500 

960 

65 

30,000 

370 

17,700 

40 

15,458 

1,018 

209 

2,189 

77 

11 

3,892 

76 

1,951 

12 

16,736 

1,073 

217 

2,271 

83 

10 

3,945 

73 

2,032 

11 

1 

9-9 

7'8 

81 

8-2 

5-9 

8- 7 
7-7 
7-2 

9- 3 
6>9 

12-3 

10- 3 
10-1 
14-3 

11- 4 
8-5 
7*6 
6-0 
8-7 
3-5 

11-S 

9-7 

8-2 

10-1 

10 ft 

8-3 

ft'8 

m 


Table lY.— Average Price of British Corn per cwt. (o/112 
Imperial standard lha.) in England and WaUs, as ascer- 
tained under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Cm 
Sales Act, 1921, in each Week of the Year 1923. 
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Table IV — coiUmued. 



Week Bsdediiii'K-' - ■ 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

■ 


«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

July 


U 

0 

8 

7 

10 

10 

U V .... 

11 

2 

8 

6 

10 

11 


21 . , . . . 

11 

4 

8 

6 

10 

9 


28 ; . . . . 

11 

0 

8 

4 

10 

9 

August 

4 . . . . . 

11 

5 

8 

3 

10 

0 ’ 

11 . ' .... 

11 

2 

8 

0 

0 

6 


18 

9 

8 

8 

3 

8 

7 


26 

9 

2 

8 

8 

8 

4 

Septembei 

1 

9 

1 

9 

6 

8 

8 


8 

9 

1 

10 

10 

8 

10 


15 

9 

0 

' 11 

9 

8 

9 


22 . . . . . 

8 

10 

11 

5 

8 

8 


29 . . 

8 

9 

10 

11 

8 

10 

October 

6 

8 

9 

10 

9 

8 

9 


13 .... . 

8 

11 

10 

6 

8 

8 


20 

9 

0 

10 

6 

8 

7 


27 .... . 

9 

1 

10 

7 

8 

8 ' 

November 

3 

9 

1 

10 

8 

8 

8 


10 

9 

1 

10 

8 

8 

8 


17 

i 9 

3 

10 

7 

8 

8 


24 

9 

5 

10 

7 

8 

9 

December 

1 . . , . 

9 

8 

10 

6 

8 

9 


8 .... . 

9 

10 

10 

7 

9 

2 


15 .... . 

9 

10 

10 

7 

9 

2 


23 

9 

9 

10 

7 

9 

2 

•• 

29 

9 

! 

8 

10 

4 

9 

2 

Average lor Ye&r 

9- 

10 

9-5 

9-7 


Table V. — Annual Average Prices per cwL [oj 112 Imperial 
standard Ihs,) of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, in 
England and Wales, in each year from 1914 to 1923, as 
ascertained under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Corn 
Sales Act, 1921 ; ivith the Value of £100 of Tithe Rent- 
Charge, based on the Septennial Average Prices, * 


Year 

AnnuBl Average Price per owt. 

Value of tithe 
Bent-Charge of 
£100 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


8, d. 

s* di* 

a, d. 

£ «. d. 

19U . . 

8 2 

7 7 

7 6 

77 1 44 

1916 . . 

12 4 

10 6 

10 10 

83 2 04 

1916 . . 

13 7 

15 0 

12 0 

92 1 04 

1917 . 

17 8 

18 1 

17 n 


1918 . 

17 0 

16 6 

17 9 

j 

1919 . 

17 0 

21 2 

1 IS 9 

1 

1920 . 

18 10 

25 0 

20 5 

>*109 3 11 

1921 . 

16 8 

14 7 

12 3 

' 

1922 . 

11 2 

11 2 

1 10 6 

1 

1923 . . . 

■ 9 10 

9 6 

9 7 


-- . 






* The nth*: -1918, flies the value of nthe £ent-Charge, up to the year 1925 iuolufilve, 

P^We In 1918, i.e. the value based on the septea^ fctr the period 
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Tablb TH AVearly Average Prices of Fat Stock and MiUdni!" 
Cxms ^ Ejiglafid ai^ Woks during the Tears 1914-1923. 


Deuo^itiflia 


I IBUl 1015 1 101« 1 1917 1 1918 1 1919 1 1920 1 1921 1 1922 1 192S 


Fer.fitoiie dead weight 


Fix CATTtB : 

1 

s. 

<2. 

i. d. 

.. 

d. 

1 9, 

d.! 9. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

9. 

d] 9. d. 

9. i. 

Jt. 

d. 

BbortiMnv . . . 

1 

9 

2 

11 913 

817 

9:16 

8 

18 

4 

21 

919 10 

U 9 

18 

6 


2 

8 

5 

10 912 

616 

316 

8 

18 

4 

20 

9;i8 0 

12 10 

11 11 

Hwsfords . . . 

1 

9 

3 

11 10 

13 

917 

716 

8 

18 

4 

21 

9,19 8 

14 3 

13 

8 


2 

8 

8 

10 8 

12 

7 

16 

316 

8 

18 

4 

21 

1 — 

12 10 

11 

9 

D«VM» . . . • 

1 

9 

2 

11 11 

13 

7 

17 

616 

8 

18 

4 

21 10'20 4 

16 0 

IS 

9 


2 i 

1 

8 

&■ 

10 10 

12 

1 

16 

016 

8 

18 

4 

21 

3|18 10 

18 6 

12 

4 


Hmma Covs: 


£ 9. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

8h(MiJionu; 












Inmilk . , , 

1 

23 18 

26 6 

34 6 

45 3 

53 15 '52 11 

61 6 

54 13 

39 3 

36 6 


2 

19 16 

21 14 

27 10 

35 14 

41 16 39 8 

48 9 

41 19 

30 8 

28 8 

CalTen . . . 

1 

22 9 

24 18 

32 19 

42 2 

48 17 47 14 

58 1 

50 19 

36 15 33 8 


2 

18 19 

20 16 

26 IS 

83 15 

38 1936 8 

45 7 

40 6 

28 12|26 5 



Perlh. 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

i 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Vui Cuvm . . . 

1 


10^ 

12i 

16 

16i 

13* 

21 

18* 

Hi 

131 

7at Shxi? l 

■ 2 

8t 

0* 

11 

1 

13} 

111 

IS 

! 151 

111 

H* 

Downs . . 

i 

9* 

11 

13i 

16i 

i 15i 

17 

23 

19* 

18* 

181 


2 


10 

12 

IS 

15f 

17 

21| 

17 

151 

141 

liOl^^b .. . . ; 

1 


lOJ 

12i 

16i 

15f 

171 

! 221 

18 

161 



2 

^ ' 

9i 

Hi 

14i 

i i5i 

171 

21* 

15* 

141 

131 

Citnlweds . . . 

1 

; 9| 1 

11 

ISi 

16i 

16 

171 i 

221 

19| 

171 



2 

8f 

10 

12 

1 15 

1 15i 

m 

1 21* 


161 

ii3 



Fer stone dead wei^t 

Fat Pi68 I 


i. d. 

9. d. 

' 9. d. 

0. d. 

0. d. 

0. d. 

0, d. 

0. d. 

0. d. 

0. d. 

Bacon Hga / . . 

1 

7 10 

9 7 

Il2 4 

16 7 

19 0 

21 2 

24 8 

17 0 

14 0 

12 8 


2 

7 4 

9 0 

11 7 

15 9 

19 0 

21 2 

23 3 

15 5 

12 7 

11 0 

Potkets . , . . 

1 

8 4 

10 0 

13 2 

17 2 

19 0 

21 2 

25 10 

18 10 

15 7 

13 10 


2 

7 11 

9 6 

|12 6 

1 

16 5 

19 0 

21 2 

24 2 

17 4 

14 8 

12 8 
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Notes, Cowwuniwrftoiw afid Reviews, 


in 1922 

iaiKi 1923, with the avera^^lor the ye^;19ll ta4913. 




QuanUtieB 

Values 

Comniodities 

Aonnal 

Aven^;6, 

1911-18 

1922 

1028 

Annual 

Average, 

1911-lS 

3922 

1923 

Grain and MeaJ. 

Wheat 

Wheat Meal and Flour . . 

Earley 

Oats 

Oatmeal (Including Groats 
and BoUed Oats) . . . 

Pw 

Beans (other than Haricot) 

Maize 

Maize Meal 

Tons 

5,225,307 

538,713 

1,118,516 

912,268 

42,285 

112,485 

63,771 

2,193,910 

29,099 

Tons 
4,818,982 
673,738 
• 635,164 
407,845 

41,753 

65,725 

39,390 

1,860,005 

109,493 

Tons 

5,046,481 

585,923 

907,194 

488,13$ 

42,765 

98,808 

169,699 

1,726,807 

76,^4 

£ 

43,068,074 

6.714,430 

8,071,600 

5.800,459 

602,913 

1,103,733 

471,466 

12,692,064 

216,886 

£ 

58,794,183 

10,671,730 

6,073,516 

4,363,001 

906,446 
1,699,038 
, 506,766 
15,021,805 
931,365 

£ 

53,797,080 

8,207,950 

7,834,983 

4,144,935 

803,181 

1,846,119 

^077,929 

14,268,666 

688,297 

Meat. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork (Including Bacon and 

Hams) , - 

Unenumerated (including 

Babbits) 

443,953 

267,924 

317,011 

74,928 

587,705 

299,676 

406,150 

28,828 

693,007 

298,613 

531,659 

36,332 

15,964,027 

10,331,026 

10,781,848 

3,034,851 

29,411,917 

22,927,892 

47,652,276 

1,970,806 

32,064,313 

23,163,511 

51,438,950 

2,771,62: 

■ Total Dead Meat .... 

1,103,816 

1,322,359 

1,559,661 

49,112,752 

101,968,891 

109,438,231 

huttei 

Cheese 

MiK, Condensed .... 

Eggs 

207,448 
115,912 
60,498 
Gt. Hunds. 
19,907,633 

213,428 
132,967 
^4,493 
Gt. Honda. 
13,601,671 

256,205 
142,063 
112,944 
Gt. Hunds. 
20,048,688 

24,679,478 

7,190,490 

2,141,134 

8,620,894 

37,315,636 

12,437,818 

6,587,364 

11,301,662 

44,349,72? 

15,269,716 

6,244,315 

18,819,192 


» Tti rfndln g Haricot Beans. , „ ... 

Jfofe.— From April 1, ld23, the flgnrra include the trade ^ 

with the Irish Free State, and exclude the direct foreign trade of the Irish Free otate. 


NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS AND REVIEWS. 

Reports of the Departmental Committee on Distribution 
and Prices of Agricultural Produce. This Committee, 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries imdw 
the Baldwin administration in the last days of 1922, complete 
its inquiry within, a year of its constitution, having presented 
four Interim Reports, each one dealing with a particular product, 
or group of products, and a Final Report.^ Taken 
th^ Reports form a guide to the marketing methods adopted 
in this jM|mtry in connection with the more important home- 

■ MUk Pro^, Cmd. 1864. FruU and CmA 

189i^P^ PottZtry and Eggs, Cmd, 1927. Cereofe, Fiow W 
FwioZ Bduort, Cmd. 2008. 
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grown foods, and usefulness of which is l^ond 

question. A jfad^ of agricultural marketing in this cduntiy: 
jias long been n^ed, ^ the Linlithgow Committee has made 
an important contribution to the subject. Possibly the greatest;: 
value of the Eej^rts lies in their descriptive aspects. The reader^ 
gets the impression that when the Committee reached the stage' 
of making definite criticisms of existing practices and conditions, 
and of framing recommendations for their amelioration, the 
necessity for compromise if unanimity were to be secured led 
to a good deal of watering-down of conclusions seemingly justi- 
fied by the, evidence. In no place is this more apparent than 
in the sections of the Final Report dealing with the question 
of agricultural co-operation. After discussing, at considerable 
lengSi, the advantages which should accrue to the producer 
from co-operative organizations of various kinds, the Committee 
is unable to make any recommendation to the Government. 
The Reports will have permanent value as supplying the best 
stuly yet made of the marketing of farm produce. 

Food Production in War. Thomas Hudson Middleton, 
K.B.E., C.B., LL.D. Pp. xx -h 373. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) 

When the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peape resolved upon the produc- 
tion of an Economic and Social History of the World War, the 
difficulty which confronted the collaborators was that any 
research into war history based upon official documents was 
rendered impossible owing to the fact that these, for the most 
part, had to he treated as secret. Accordingly they resolved to 
enlist the help of certain of those who had been actively engaged 
in the conduct of affairs in privileged positions during the war, 
and to trust to their narrative, supported by the available docu- 
mentary evidence, for the production of a series of monographs. 
The plan had the advantage that economic history recorded in 
this way would not be limits to contemporary war-time studies, 
but would admit of a treatment of the various subjects over a 
larger period than that of the actual fighting. The period 
^tecedent, as well as the after-war years, could be brought 
into review together with the time of national danger. 

Following out this plan the British Editorial Board were 
fortunate in being able to secure the services of Sir Thomas 
Middleton for the compilation of the history of food production 
duri^ the war. Successful alike as farmer, teacher and ad- 
“finjstrator before the war, .he added to these qualifications for 
the work all the experience he had gained as Deputy Director- 
General of the Food Production Department. Only those who 
were bro^t iAfio contact with the operations of this emergency 
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department of the Mimstry of A^tmlture can appreciate fully 
what this work involved. A nation wM(^ had decided deliber- 
ately that the interests of the majority denmnded the sacrifice 
of agriculture to an ever-growing industrialism found itself 
brought suddenly face to face mth the possibility of starvation, 
lie ^cessive development of industrial resources, involving the 
exchange of home manufactures for foreign foodstufe, was 
shown, almost in a moment, to be a policy only to be justified 
upon the assumption that the hundred years of pewe wMch 
this country had enjoyed would continue into the Millemiiuin. 
When this assumption was shattered, the ships upon which the 
nation had depended for a steady import of food were required 
for the purposes of war ; the broad acres of England had largely 
reverted to grass ; the men who remained on them had lost 
the art of tillage. A pre-war Royal Commission had su^ested 
that ten weeks’ reserves of bread-food was the bare minimuin 
for national safety : at one period during ^e war the nwgin 
had fallen to about two-thirds of t^ minimum. 

These were the conditions which the Food Production 
Department was called upon to face. Sir Thomas Middleton 
has given us a record of the measures taken to m^t a situation 
which was to a large extent incalculable,, by increasing the 
amount of home-grown food, and the record will have a per- 
manent historical value. But it is much more than a carefully 
ordered account of the early differences amongst experte as to 
the need for an immediate break with the existing tradition of 
good farming ; of the controversy between plough and p^wtuw ; 
of the decision forced upon the country by enemy s#m^e 
activity ; of the steps which followed to bring back, tillage 
some of the millions of acres laid to grass in the the 

horizon of peace was unclouded; of the proviSOT of men, 
machines, manures and money to speed up the pub^- J, of the 
results it achieved ; and of their cost ; all these wm be 

read of by the student of the most poignant mtional 

history for many years to come. But Sir Th^as Middletons 
book is far more than this, for it provides tiie fullest analysis 
of the national food-output ; of its energy "talue ; of ti^e com- 
parative value of foods ; of the productivity of grass land ana 
: ^arahte land; and of many kindred matters which are ot 
fundamln^ to the student of rural economy, on 

Thomas is clearly of the class which he himself describes as 
plough-maniacs,” though he recognizes very fully the great 
7 vSue of certain types of grass land, and it is impossible to 
Ids pages and to digest the statistics they contain without being 
in full accord with him. Anyone who has stood upon a point 
of vantage in the Weald of Kent or Sussex, in Warwicksm^ 
in I^icestershirei or in many other plaqes, ^d has lookea 
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out upon a great of grass every of which is marked wiUi 
high ridge arid furix)w, must have r^lized the great potejitiali-. 
ties both of produetion and of employment which are IdbkeicE 
up in them ; and he must have questioned whether an econdioiih^ 
policy which has made them no longer profitable under a m6re> 
active system of husbandry, and which has reduced the agri“*i 
culturid worker class of the community by one-third of its 
number in little more than one generation, can be the best one ; 
for the nation. Sir Thomas is prepared to accept it as a pre- 
war policy, but rightly suggests that the difficulties created by 
the war would be lessened if arable farming could be rehabili- 
tated. IWscussing ways and means of doing this, he dismisses 
the possibility of a subsidy to the arable farmer, apparently 
because he has no faith in the stability of such a policy, and 
subsequent events have justified him ; nor does he think that 
education or scientific research will much facilitate the process, 
for science can probably do more to help the grass farmer than 
the tillage farmer. Moreover, grass farming is safe and 
good education is no substitute for an insurance policy.” The 
remedy favoured by the author is a discrimination in rating and 
taxation in favour of plough land, which might tilt the balance 
in favour of tillage. The burden of taxation upon land, he says, 
is very heavy, and, although it must be remembered that the 
relief now afforded under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1923, 
had not been provided at the time when his words were written, 
the statement may occasion some surprise. To-day in the 
normal rural district the local rates would rarely exceed two 
shillings per acre on agricultural land, and although the amount 
of income tax varies with the total income of the farmer it 
would hardly exceed one shilling per acre on the farm of 300 
or 400 acres occupied by a married man with a young family. 
Some other means must be found if arable farming is even to 
be maintained, let alone increased, in this country. 

C. S. 0. 


Foundations of Agricultural Economics. J. A. Venn, M.A. 
Pp. xiv -j- 396. 12 illustrations. {Cambri(^ University 
Press, 1923, 16s.) 


There is, unfortunately, considerable confusion in the mind 
of the average man on the subject of the economic foundations A 
of the a^cultural industry. Farmers are urged to greater 
output as the remedy for their present depression — the over- ’ 
whelmingly large part played by foreign producers in the supply 
of foodstuife is pmnted to as something that can and should 
be remedied : in neither case, one suspects, have the advocates 
of such ctaiges any clear conception of the fundamental 
oconoimc^^^^ Qi© iiMlust^^ 
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Compaxison of the suh|istence-prod\ic^ power of England 
and Wales, France and Germany reveals the striking faet that we 
maintain, by the combined efforts of indnstry and agriculture, 
a population equal in number to our total acreage of land but- 
face, that in France the population is equal to one-third of the 
acreage, and that in Germany it is ©jual to two-thirds. 

The actual figures are 



, Population 

Area ’ | 

1 Proportion 

Great Britain (1921) . . 

. 42,917,382 

66,207,247 j 

Ixl'Z 

England and Wales 

[ 37,886,242 

37,137,664 

1:1 

Scotland 1 

4,882,283 

19,069,683 

1:4 

Germany (1919) .... 

69,858,284 

116,604,264 

1:2 

France (1921) .... 

39,209,618 ' 

136,093,142 

1:36 


In other words, we are able to maintain three times the popula- 
tion in the case of France and one-and-a-half times the popula- 
tion in the case of Germany on an acre. Yet both these latter 
countries aim at and attain to h considerable measure of self- 
sufficiency in food supplies ; and one daims to produce, in 
some commodities, a larger gross output per hundred acres than 
Great Britain. 

This result is undoubtedly due to the fact that capital and 
labour can produce, when employed in industry, goods which, 
when ultimately exchanged in other countries for f^ products, 
will exchange for more of the latter than could have been ob- 
tained by the employment of that capital and labour in this 
country. This variation in the efficiency of capital and labour 
in industry and agriculture is due to the difference in result 
obtained by attempts to expand the one conipared with the 
other. We cannot go far in increasirg the output of agricul- 
tural land before we are confronted with the fact that further 
increased output can only be obtained at a greater cost per 
bushel or quarter. In manufacturing industry, on the other 
hand, the change is in the opposite (Erection, increased output 
generally brings lower unit costs. It is to the largely unfettered 
’ working out of these economic tendencies that we owe our 
ability to maintain such a large population. 

The continuance of our power to do so depends upon the 
successful recovery and expansion of our manufacturing indus- 
tries. With our present standard of agricultural knowle^ 
increased home-grown food supplies can, in the vast majority 
of cases, be obtained only at an increased cost, which, suppos* 
ing it to be reflected in market prices as a result of le^lative 
protection, must react not only upon the standard of fiving 
. , the workiiig classes, but upon the capacity and power of British 
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manufacturers to compete in foreign markets. In the absence 
of such protection the remuneration for these increased costs 
would not be forthcomu^, the prices of most of our primary 
agricultural products being determined largely by conditions, 
in the chief food-producing countries of the New World, and, one^ 
might add, by the power of purchase enjoyed by other consuming 
countries. 

It may indeed be desirable to attempt to counter purely 
economic forces on grounds of social or political expediency, 
and even from this aspect the problem has its special difficulties. 
The disproportion between our rural and urban populations, 
compart mth the position in such countries as France, Germany 
or the United States of America, has its own reactions in prac- 
tical politics. There are special difficulties in quickly re-estab- 
lishing large numbers of men and women upon the land, not the 
least of which is the break in the tradition of small-farming, 
the result of the almost wholesale uprooting from the soil of 
the small farmer and labourer a century ago, and the high 
standard of living and comparatively short hours to be secured 
in urban occupations. The numerical weakness of the rural 
population, involving as it does political impotence, has not 
permitted the bringing of such pressure upon the Government 
as has been possible in countries with a more even balancing 
of rural and urban interests. 

The above are a few of the economic and other factors which 
must be kept in mind in the consideration of the broad economic 
facts of the agricultural situation. The data upon which the 
details may be based are, fortunately, rapidly increasing in 
amount. The attention which has, in recent years, been directed 
to the collection and study of facts hearing upon the economics 
of the agricultural industry, more especially on the subject of 
Costs of deduction, Marketing and Distribution, will, it is hoped, 
do much to make possible the more efficient organization of the 
industry. 

Mr. Venn has produced a work which, for the purposes of 
the student of agricultural history, will form a most useful and 
readable addition to the available literature on the subject, 
much of the information only being obtainable elsewhere after 
laborious search in scattered volumes and the back numbers 
of agricultural journals. This volume contains chapters upon 
such subjects as modern land-tenure, the size of holdings, land 
tax, rates and income tax, British agriculture in peace and war, 
Agricultural labour, markets and marketing, agricultural co- 
operation, the wheat supply of the United Eiingdom, and other 
agricultural subjects. The treatment is on the whole historical, 
and brings down the story to the present day. 

To te agricultural economist it will act as a valuable 
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Mstorioal mtroduction to the study of his stii^ect ; further, it 
is a volume that should be read by politadaus of every party^ 
among whom, with some notable exceptions, the knowledge of 
xeven comparatively recent agriculture events is at the best 
rudimentary. 

The general accuracy of the work calls for mention — though 
the description of the “ acre measuring two hundred and twenty 
yards by twenty-two yards as “^t universal agricultural 
unit ” is misleading in so far as it implies a uniformity of area 
which cannot be said to have existed, in the popular use of the 
term aero,” prior to the Act of 18^. In parts of the South- 
West and North-West especially the acre did not conform to the 
standard. Again, the Baltic can scarcely be described as the 
** market specially reserved for dealings in imported grain in 
London.” However, these details cannot be said to impair the 
all-round accuracy of Mr, Venn's book. 

G.D.A. 

Farm Implements and Machinery. By J. E. Bond, M.Sg. 

Pp, xvi 4- 282. (Benn Brothers, London.) 

The development of agricultural machinery has, in recent 
years, been rapid, and undoubtedly one of the causes has been 
the war, when all manner of devices to save man-power had to 
be adopted. From those efforts many lessons were and have 
since been learnt. 

The importance of encoura^ng the further development of 
farm implements is now ofi&oially recognized ; a Committee has 
been set up by the Ministry of Agriculture to discuss the many 
difficulties that arise in the manufacture of implements to ade- 
quately carry out the work for which they are made. Further, 
a centre of research is being formed at one of the Universities 
to deal with the many problems in the development of farm 


In view of these facts no apology is needed for the appear- 
ance of a work on farm implements and machines. The author 
in his Preface does not claim the book to be an exhaustive work 
on farm engineering, but rather to assist farmers and students 
who wish to understand the work and workings of farm imple- 
ments and machines, how to select those likely to be most useful 
to him, and how to adjust, operate and care for them.” 

As Sir John Bussell points out in a Foreword to the book, 
inany farmers are not mechanically minded and they have not 
the smi^eslhig for a machine as for an animal. That farm 
badly cared for and often wrongly used is rather 
ftn the exception. Too often the use of oil and grease 
»n and the life of many an implement could 
by the of these important substsu^. 
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(Hie &8t chapter, of six pages, deals with tillage, and it 
would app ^9 In a book of this description, that if the quMon 
of tillage is to be dealt with, then a fuller discussion shonld ho 
given. Unfortunately in a g^t many cases the reasons f<af^ 
the various operations embodied in the word tillage are little J 
understood, not only by the student but also by the farmer, 
A more detailed account and explanation of the working of . 
land for successful crop production would not have been out 
of place. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the plough, in which 
the author fully describes the different types of ploughs, their 
use, the work they do, and the methods of setting and working. 
In the same way he exhaustively deals with cultivators, harrows, 
rollers, manure distributors, seed-sowing machines, potato 
planters, implements for after-cultivation, and harvesting 
machinery for hay, corn and potato crops. 

In Chapter Xm a brief account is given of elementary 
mechanical principles. This is followed by a discussion of the 
work of the horse in which is shown the draught of vehicles and 
machines. In the same chapter, Chapter XIV, a comparison 
is made between the fuel efficiency of the horse and the engine ; 
the cost of horse labour and the best methods of harnessing 
and hitching a team, a point too often neglected, are dealt with. 
A chapter is devoted to steam, petrol and paraffin engines, and 
two chapters to mechanical cultivation, tractors and tractor 
tillage. In dealing with the latter the questions of efficiency 
and cost are discussed. 

The last three chapters deal with bam machinery, tl^eshing 
machines and sheep-shearing machines. The book contains 
273 iUustratioDS, and a clear and detailed description of each 
implement and machine is given. The book will undoubtedly 
fulffi the object for which it is written and should prove of great 
practical v^ue both to the farmer and the student. 

W.R.P. 

Equipment for the Farm and the Farmstead. By H. C. 
]^ns6mer. Pp. viii + 623. (Gunn & Co., London.) 

In riiis book the author attempte to deal with the whole 
equipment of the farm. The first seventeen chapters may be 
said to deal with permanent equipment, and in these chapters 
a short description is given of materials for construction, fences, 
farm buildings, farm houses, laying out farms, lighting, water 
pumps, power and sewage disposal. 

Of necessity it is not possible in a limited space for these 
subjects to be thorougffiy dealt with, but the author has' em- 
bodied in, the chapters many points that will be of practical 
to fanner. The chapters on materials and puildinga 
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are well worthy of attention, fpr the ahthcff not only gives useful 
hints on making such temporary building as pig-houses, but 
also includes many useful working drawings. 

The last eleven chapters are devoted to farm implements 
and machines, with a description of the .making and use of ropes. 
Though these chapters have been written for fanning under 
American conditions, much is applicable to this country. 

The book is well illustrated with 643 photographs and 
diagrams. 

W. R. P. 


The Book of Alfalfa* F. D. Cobum, Pp.xi -1-344, lUus- 
* trated. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 18s.) 


This book gives a popular account of the history, cultivation, 
merits and uses of a&alfa, or lucerne as it is more commonly 
called in this country, written by the Secretary of the Kansas 
Department of Agriculture in the United States. 

The author “ believes in alfalfa,'’ as well he may, for it is 
a most valuable forage crop in his country, and he has written 
his book w th true American vigour to bring the good features 
of the crop emphatically to the attention of his readers. The 
style is fluent, the meaning is always clear, and as a Britisher 
one appreciates the absence of clipped words so common now 
in American writings. The numerous illustrations are excellent. 

The book is divided into twenty-six chapters, all of which 
are short except the last. Chapters, 4, 5, 6 and 7 will be found 
of most interest to British readers, since these concta the seed, 
cultivation and management of the crop and contain much 
valuable practical information. The author advises careful 
selection of seed, both as to vitality and also as to locality in 
which grown, recommending the use of seed from localities 
similar to that in which it is to be planted. Alfalfa, he says, 
can be grown on all soils except badly drained and sour soils, 
provided careful preparation of the se^-bed is practised. This 
preparation should commence a year or two before the seed is 
to be planted by deep ploughing and subsoiling for previous 
crops so that the alfalfa root can make a good start, and by 
the use of farmyard manure to previous crops, so that the land 
may be well supplied with humus. The immediate preparation 
should consist of a ploughing to moderate depth some months 
before the seed is to be planted and by frequent discing and 
harrowing at weekly intervals before the seed is sown so as to 
germinate and kill we^ seeds. The writer rightly says that 
weeds are the worst enemies to alfalfa, especiaUy if allowed to 
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advocated, and faring in this country would be well advised 
to follow the pi^tioe. 

Another pKUJtice warmly advocated by the authorVaijidj 
worthy of oareful tri^l in this country is the discing (with tha^ 
discs set straight forward) and harrowing of the field in the ' 
early spring of each year. 

Chapters 9 to 17 discuss the use of alfalfa as a food to stock 
of various kinds and do not read so convincingly ; much of the 
information is prefaced by some such form of words as “ it is 
claimed by,” going on to mention some may- be prominent 
fanner, but leaving the reader imcertain whether the author 
is prepared to back the statement. • One such example occurs 
in the chapter on alfalfa for poultiy : “ If it is found that the 
eggs are larger when hens are given alfalfa it may be also found 
that the percentage of fertility (of the eggs) is greater ” ; but 
no cvideM in support of either contention, that the eggs are 
larger or:^^re fe^a when poultry ore fed on alfalfa, is given 
in the (^|gx t. ~ ^ 

Thi^«||pn also contains very short extracts from the re- 
sults of numbers of feeding experiments which leave the 
impresSS^pmat better value would have been given if a few 
only 6l>diErese had been described in greater detail. 

The last chapter contains ninety-four pages and quotes the 
opinion of some prominent agriculturist upon the value or 
prospects of alfalfa in each State of the Union ; this is of no 
great interest to readers in this country. 

Lastly, one must record two deficiencies : firstly, that scanty 
information is given about the use of mineral manures in the 
growth of alfalfa — a subject of very great practical importance ; 
and secondly, the chapters on enemies of alfalfa is incom- 
plete, since no reference is made either to crown gall or to the 
clover stem rot disease, both of which are present and sometimes 
troublesome on lucerne in both countries. 

A. A. 


The Society’s Gold Medal for Agricultural Research. 
—The regulations for the competition for the Society’s Gold 
Medal for Agricultural Research have been reconsidered by 
the Council. It was decided to amend these by the omission 
of the age limit for competitors, and by ruling that a monograph 
or essay previously published should be ineligible. The regu- 
lations are now as follows : — 

MEDAL FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

;1. The Medal shall be called the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ilogland’s Research Medal. 

2<JChe Medal shall be awarded for a mcmograph or essay giving 
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evidmce of ongiual re60Aroh on fu^ agtieiiltiUTfl^ oubjoct or any of 
■ oogoate a^lcaltural scieoco^ 4 ^^ 

3. OeuK^dates for the xniialt ''Iei£i3e in’ Cbreat Britain or 

Ir^a&d. 

4. Hie Medal shall be adjudged by referees appoiiited by the 
Council of the Boyal Agriculturid Society. The refeteea shall have 
power to award, in the plaee of the^Qold Med^, a Bronze Medal and 
books or money, together of equivalent value to the Gold Medal, if 
the successful candidate so deeires. 

6. The monograph or essay diall be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society on or before Michaehma Day, The 
monograph or essay shall be typewritten or printed. 

6. If in the opinion of the referees no mpn<^raph or ^say be 
found to attain a sufficient standard of excellence, they shall b« at 
liberty to reserve the Medkl of that year for award as sax additional 
Medal in some subsequent year. 

7. The monograph or essay of the successful canffidate shall be 
published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society if, in the 
opinion of the Council, it is suitable for that purpose. Essays already 
published shall not be eligible. 

8. The award of the Gold Medal will car^y with it life membership 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 


The Show at Newcastle in 1908 was an outstanding one in many 
respects, but even more remarkable was the success of the great 
exhibition held in the City from Tuesday, July 3, to Saturday, 
July 7, 1923. Fifteen years ago Newcastle bald been the place 
of meeting oftener than any other locality, and it now again 
leads other cities and towns in having entertained the premier 
agricultural Society no fewer than five times. The years of 
these shows with other information is printed in the table below, 
together with particulars of five other shows held in the North 
of England: — 
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In 1908, when the Islam wa« opened, no rain had laUen in 
the City for a weeki and Ihe spell of fine weather wa« only broken 
by one slight slower on the closing day of the meeting. Iheir 
Majesties the King and Queen (at that time Prince and Ftince^ 
of Wales) honoured the show with their presence on two occa-l 
sions. On their first visit, the Wednesday, the public attend^! 
dance was 32,142, a record number for a half-crown day at that? 
period. On the May, the day of the “ official ” Royal visit, 
98,489 pemons paid for admission, and this still ranks as the 
laigest daily attendance recorded in connection with the Society’s 
long series of shows, but the total of 213,867 for the five days 
in 1908 did not reach the aggregate attendance at the Man-' 
Chester meetmg of 1897. In that year the record number of 
217,980 persons visited the show during the six days it was 
open. 

Both the Northumberland and Durham Agricultural Socie- 
ties gave up their own shows for the year 1923 and made con- 
tributions to the R,A.S.E. prize fund ; in return, the members 
cf the two County Societies were granted privileges in connection 
with the Royd.” 

The showground on the Town Moor, placed at the disposal 
of the Society by the City Corporation and the Stewards and 
Freemen of Newcastle, was within a mile of the centre of the 
City, and ei^tric cars, which ran by the Main Entrance in Park 
Terrace, provided a ready means of transport from the Central 
Station and other parts for visitors. On the north side was a 
second entrance to the yard direct from the show Garage for 
the convenience of Governors, Members and other visitors 
arriving by motor car. The site, 146 acres in extent, was the 
largest ever enclosed for the annual exhibition, and was bigger 
by about 40 acres than that which sufficed for the Society’s 
requirements fifteen years ago. It had been prepared and 
levelled by the Local Committee and the various gas and water 
services installed. The fifth visit to Newcastle was marked by 
the erection of an entirely new Main Entrance pavilion with 
administrative offices. TMs structure replaced entrance build- 
ings whi(^ first did duty on the same site for the show held 
in 1887. 

Breed societies again made generous contributions to supple- 
ment the prize fund, as also did the Newcastle Local Committee 
and the two County agricultural societies who had abandoned 
their own annual shows. Including the value of challenge cups, 
medab and special awards, the total offered for competition was 
£14,750, nearly a thousand pounds more than at Cambridge * 
a year .b^csre when the prizes had reached a record sum. 

^e uimal comparative statements of entries are given, to- 
gether t^ a summary statement comparing the prizes, classes 
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and entries, breed for breed, witii the p^yions Tyneside shcm. 
It ■will be seen that the Sheep seotion wah the only one to have 
an increase of entries over 1922. Besides Cambridge, however, 
the only other year which had a higher aggr^ate entry of live 
stock of all descriptions was the Societ/s JubSee in 1889, when 
*the show took place in Windsor Great Park under Queen 
Victoria’s presidency. 

Live Stock as a whole again provided a most creditable 
representation of the British Bree^. Horses had an average 
entry. The Cattle classes throughout were of great merit, and 
as was to be expected at a north country show, Shorthorns 
were especially numerous' and of pleasing quality. Dun and 
Belted Galloway cattle for the first time had a classification. 
Sheep provided an interesting display, particularly the breeds 
assocmted more intimately with Scotland and the Borders. 
The Pig classes were again well filled and. keen competition 
resulted. 


iiTUries of Live Stock, Poultry and Produce. 



castle, 

1923 

Cau- 

bridge, 

1929 

“S’ "v- 

Qudlff, 

1919 

Kau" 

Chester, 

1 1916 

1 HotUog Sbiewa* 

I beiDa bnT7, 

1 19U 1914 

JTew. 

1 cuUe 

1 1908 

Sonet . . . 

>641 

>713 

>601 *714 

>869 

>518 

>600 >819 

i >661 

Cuttle . . . 

>1,185 

>1,547 

>1,264 *1.175 

>867 

>803 ' 

>862 >1,272 

. >948 

Goats . . . 

>68 

>61 

>68 . >143 

91 

92 

1 — 


Sheep . . • 

728 

718 ' 

788 739 ! 

686 

607 

675 >886 

>695 

Pigs ... 

1,048 

1164 1 

902 692 1 

389 

321 ' 

360 417 

312 

Total. . . ! 

1 

3,670 

4,200 

3,613 3,463 1 

2,502 

2,341 

2,297 3,394 

2,619 

Poultry. . . ! 

1,189 

1,205 ! 

1,219 1,476 ! 

1.383 

1,618 ' 

1,286 1,873 

763 

EabUte. . . 

291 

1 

$69 

1 

288 390 

278 

! 

— 


; — 

Produce . . 

436 

• 247 

1 

322 '475 

1 

887 

666 

461 896 

416 


^ ExcHi^tb of Double Butrlei, 


Shedding in Implement Yard (in Peet). 


DMrtptkaol 

New. 

castle, 

1926 

'\ Oam- 
llJrtlw, 
\l922 

}. . 

Dwbf, 

1934 

Dirtlitg- 

Uxu 

1930 

(Vdifl, 

1919 

dMBter, 

leie 

ttotUng* 

1916 

\ Bfarem* 
baty, ' 
1 1911 

Kew- 

cuUc. 

1908 

Ordinary . . 
Hacbtn^ « . ' 
Spoeial . . . 1 
dSeeda, Xodde, 
•Ic.) 

4,280 

4,230 

3,392 

4,450 

4.240 

^501 

4,598 

5,560 

3,835 

6,410 

6,710 

3,374 

4,540 

4,200 

2,469 

1 3,300 

1 1,290 
2,480 

: 4,886 
2,986 
2,884 

1 6,610 

I 3,405 
8,473 

6,490 
2,585 
, 2)960 

Total. . . 
Pbciwtn ef 
open gnMArd 

■pwel 

11,902 

i 

\ 

12,1841 

13,990 

14,494 

i 

11,200 ! 

' ! 

7,070 

10,704 

18,488 

[li^ 

No. of SiandB . 

453 

494 

^,608 

471 

371 

289 

i 

339 

430 

3SS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP ENTRIES, &c., 

TWO Shows held at Newoastle-cpon-Tynb ih 1808 and 1923. 


— 

1 1606 


im 

ICESSS, 
iJI) fiOlTB, 









ClMMf 

btrtfli 

CfHww 

SnteKi 

; ' 





'«}SE8 

Friztt . • 



&3,421 

12 

£4,397 6t 

9 

76 

74 

■ > 

8 

81 

9 

76 

ilka • • * 

5 

29 

9 

43 

leroD • • ' 

;iiltiiral Hotbcs 

5 

32 

7 

66 

!«s— 

eedicgClaaaea 
dincClBseM . 

10 

101 

10 

81 

7 

105 

6 

90 

and Kldlng 





ponies— 
eedln* Claswa 

6 

28 

5 

24 

,ck snd Biding 
Pooies • * 

1 

S 

5 

_ 

s . • • 


, — 

2 

10 

■land Bays i 
h Horaw . / 

i 

lfl{ 

4 

2 

9 

3 

;D?yS 1 • » 

9 

62 

6 

20 

;ney Ponies . 

4 

16 

3 

8 

) Ponies . . 

2 

7 

6 

39 

PotJea . . 

2 

5 

2 

12 

h Ponies . . 



3 

9 

and Ponies^ . 

2 

17 

2 

20 

’onie! . . . 

2 

15 

, — 



ing Classes , 

15 

136 

11 

76 

)lDg . . . 

5 

73 

4 

90 

1 for HOUSES 

95 

807 

107 

754 

TIE 





Ptbm . . 

_ 

£2,799 

— 

£5,267 

Jioni . . . 

14 

372 

11 

180 

r Sbortiioni . 
ilnstura Bed 

■ “ 

“ 

11 

163 

nrthom . . 

7 

38 

7 

62 

ford . . . 

6 

49 

: 7 

49 

n . , . . 

5 

27 - 

5 

20 

1 Devon , . 

4 

28 

5 

21 

liom . . , 

2 

9 

— 



5 

23 

5 

20 

k . . . . 
Poll . , . 

5 

21 

5 

32 

5 

41 

6 

60 

leen Angog . 

8 

81 

6 

55 

*ay . . . 

5 

51 

5 

83 

and Belted 





lloway . . 

land , 

Albion . ; 

4 

8 

4 

4 

20 

41 

lire . . - 
Cbttle . 1 

5 

27 

6 

39 



2 

ft 

^ Priesian ! 

_ 


9 

166 

y . 

. . # 

7 

94 

7 

101 

5 

21 

6 

42 


3 

23 

6 

38 

Yield; * ■ 
sTest . ; 

4 

10 

2 

28 

93 

23 

6 

11 

2 

'37 

155 

112 

for CATTLE 

106 

1,062 

138 

1,452 






frfeM < 


_ 

12 

IS4 

74 

L 



2 

29 

for goats 



14 

103 









SSKIP, PIQ3, 

1 1908 


1923 

_ POOITBT, RaKBITS 
AITD PBOnOOB. 

Cltiww 

Subrloi 


Entriae 

“ SHEEP 

PrtzM . 


£;,7«£ 

lOs. 

45 

'■ ' 

■;pas4 

■ Oxford Down . . 

4 

5 


Shropshire . , . 
Southdown 

7 

124 ^ 

6 

44 

6 

64 

6 

47 

Hampshire Down . 

6 

31 

6 

34 

StHIom . . . 

6 

24 

6 

69 

Dorset Horn . . 

4 

21 



Dorset Down . . 



3 

12 

Ryeland . . . 

3 

10 

6 

36 

Kerry Hill (Wales) 

4 

13 

4 

13 

Lincoln . . . 

7 

53 

6 

42 

Leicester . . . 

4 

24 

4 

48 

Border Leicester . 

3 

76 

4 

61 

Half-bred . . . 



3 

11 

Wensleydale . . 

4 

22 

5 

83 

Kent or Romney 
Karsh . . . 

5 

66 

6 

61 

Cotswold . . . 

4 

21 

4 

15 

South Devon . . 

2 

7 



Exmoor Horn . . 



3 

6 

Lonk .... 

3 

11 



Herdwick . ... 

3 

13 

3 

12 

Swaledale Dales- 
bred .... 



5 

30 

Cheviot . . . 

4 

87 

4 

40 

Welsh Mountain . 

2 

10 

2 

8 

Black Welsh Moun- 
tain .... 



2 

7 

Blackfaced Moun- 
tain , , , , 

5 

62 

4 

46 

Total for SHEEP . 

85 

734* 

95 

728 

PIGS:- 

Prizet . 


£770 S». 


£1,697 

Large White , . 

6 

S3 

8 

158 

Middle White . . 

6 

35 

8 

190 

Tamworth 

6 

28 

6 

17 

Berkahlrfi . , . 

6 

61 

8 

111 

Large Black . . 

6 

64 

8 

262 

Gloucestershire Old 
Spots . , . 



8 

124 

Idncolnahlre^ Curly 
Coated . . , 

6 

41 

5 

29 

Cumberland . . 

_ 



: 5 

60 

Wessex Saddleback 




1 6 

52 

Essex .... 


“ 

: 6 

55 

Total for PIGS . 

36 

312 

68 

1,048 

POULTEY 

Prizes . 


£199 5s. 


£436 3s. 6(1. 

Entries . 

99 

768 

143 

1,189 

RABBITS 

Prizes . 




£108 

Entries . 

- 

— 

42 

291 

PEODirCE 

Prizes . 


124& 15 


£246 

Butter , . . . 

2 

79 

6 

108 

Cheese .... 

9 

95 

13 

220 

Cider .... 

4 

43 

3 

38 

Wool .... 

10 

76 

15 

70 

Hives and Honey . 

24 

123 


— 

Total for PRODUCE 

49 

416 

37 

486 


470 CluseB 4009 Entries £10,560 * Frizes 
630 Classes 6,001 Entries £14750 * Prizes 

^ thknicote dzas are Itere eoimted aa aeparata entrtea. 

ror Fam Pritee, £281 for Local daasea, £32 for unpiemeDte, £250 for Hortloulture, and £567 


> Including £300 for BiHticoJtim azMl £Q0 lor lociu 
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When ihfi gates were 
weftther was didl but fine, aai^ 

ness d tJte day, was carried ^ 

B^(& the stock, implements, foresliy and sec- 

tions, there were also to be seejn the exmbite m the HomcultmaJ 
department, which, on this occasion, d^ite the h^dM»p of an 
unfavourable season, maintained the high standpd set in pre- 
vious years. The Horticultural Exhibition remamed open until 
the evening of the Eriday, and daily attract^ large numbers 
of visitors. The charge for admission to the showyard was ten 
shillings, and the day’s attendance was 3,687. 

On the second day all departments of the show were open 
to visitors. Judging of the Poultry exhibit took plaoe dui^ 
the morning, and as soon as the awards had been made the 
public were admitted to this section. The National Champion- 
Sup Hog Show was also opened and continued on the foUowuig 
day. It proved a, great attraction and source of mterest to 
the sport-loving people of the North. < tj. 

K.R.H. The Prince of Wales, who was the guest of ^ 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, had journeyed from London 
: and arrived at Alnwick Castle on Tuesday fve^ On the 
following morning His Royal Highness, mth His Grace 
other members of the House party, came by motor ^ direct 
from Alnwick to the show, arriving at the Main^tr^ce at 
1146 The Prince was met by the Honorary Di^tor, bir 
Gilbert Greenall, who conducted him through the Implement 
Yard to the Royal Pavilion, where the President, Colonel S^y- 
forth, and other members of the Council, received the Royal 
visitor. It had been arranged that Newcastle s ofacim r^ep- 
tion of His Royal Highness should take place inside the show- 
ground, and the scene of this ceremony was the enclwed sj^e 
£ front of the Royal Pavilion, The Lord Mayor of Newcastle, 
supported by a distinguished gathering of local representative 
wrioomed His Royal Highness, and an Address was presented 
on behalf of the Corporation. The Prince’s reply w^ as under 
During the past few months I have visited a number oi 
our great cities, both in Yorkshire and in the MidJan^. _ I a™ 
^Mdeed glad that it has been possible for me to^ to^e m 
of such visits the few days on Tyneside, where I expect to 
.to-m<W# 4 S further insight into the daily life of a mwiern m- 
' As I have spent a good deal of my life ^ ^ 

1 touch to be seen at Newcastle which is of particular 

I to me. It is, for instance, the cradle of marine engmeer- 

jKis^nsible, amoi^ other notable mechanical 
Iv^rion and development of the steam turbine, which 
fctically revolutionized ship propulsion all oyer the wona. 
■ apre. on the Tjne are bnilt and ktmohed yeai ate 
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year a gireat ma&y oar British ships. Shipba&iulg^^t^ 
engine«riiig airie Wustrieft vital to our national prosped^.^^ ; 
who practise and dev^op them here in Newcastle hav^^|oo6^ 
reason t6 he of your work — a daily contribution tothi^ 
welfare of the Bmpire as a whole. Nor do you neglect the highet^i 
learning witlwut which such industries cannot live. By the ^ 
support which yon have given to Newcastle Division of the^ 
University of Durham, to your two great colleges, the Arm- 
strong College and the College of M^icine, you have shown 
that you rightly reckon these institutions among your necessi- 
ties. I trust that they may always have in the future an equal 
measure of your encouragement, with even greater opportunities 
of public service than those which they have already put to 
such wise and profitable use. 

“But the immediate object of my coming here to-day is 
the Royal Agricult^ Society’s Show. It is a tribute to New- 
castle that the Society should once more have chosen it as the 
scene of what is in every way a national gathering, I sincerely 
hope that this choice may prove a benefit to the city and the 
county alike. To this hope I must add, my Lord Mayor, a 
heartfelt expression of my thanks for the cordial and hospitable 
welcome by which you and all your fellow-citizens have marked 
my first visit to NorthumberMd.” 

His Roy^ Highness then proceeded to the Large Tent to 
attend the General Meeting of Governors and Members of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. A most hearty resolution of wel- 
come was passed on the motion of the President ; for which 
the ftince expressed his thanks. The proceedings also included 
resolutions of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Newcastle and to the Local Committee for their cordial recep- 
tion of the Socie^ and their exertions to ensure the success of 
the show. On behalf of the County of Durham, Mr. Alderman 
Davis and Mr. William Parlour presented to the Society “ The 
Brothers Colling Shorthorn Memorial Challenge Cup.*’ 

This Cup, illustrating the story of the world-famous achieve- 
ment of these two brothers, has been inspired by the early 
English Founders’ Gups, in which symbolism is bent to the 
pnipose of d.esign. Beriming at the foot of the Cup, one sees 
the land, furrow, rig and root, from which rise trunk and branch, 
encircling a golden bowl representing a cornfield in stook. 

point the Brothers Colling step in and take up their 
positions as'flanking ornaments, for ming the handles. The eye 
w immediately led up to the Collings’ crowning achievement, 

the Bull “ Comet,” itself a vital piece of animal sculpture. 

It is interring to note that this trophy is presented to tim , 
^yal Agrioultural Society of England by the Durham County 
■^gncuhuri|I Committee, and will be competed for aimually at 
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the Society’s shows for the be8^stf:^;Ae Shorthorn Classes. 
The Cup, being a Memorial ode, is a perpetual trophy, and it 
will not be possible to be won outright. The winner each year 
will have the right to have his name inscribed on one of the 
shielda provided on the plinth. 

While His Royal Highness was speaking at the meeting, 
there was a sharp shower of rain, but conditions soon improved. 

After luncheon, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, with the Presi- 
dent of the Society, made a tour of the showground, visiting 
both stock and implement sections. At the stand of the Ministry 
of Pensions Hospital, Castle Reazes, a halt was made. Here 
the Prince shook hands with a number of men in hospital blue, 
and inspected specimens of their work. His Royal Highness 
later went on to the Large Ring, and from the Royal Box in 
the Grand Stand watched the jumping competitions. 

During the early hours of W^n^ay morning the large 
straw stack in the fodder yard was found to be on fire. The 
showyard fire brigade were at once summoned, and, with the 
assistance of the Newcastle City brigade, succeeded in preventmg 
the spread of the conflagration. The stack was however com- 
pletely ruined, but so good were the arrangements that a reserve 
supply of straw was immediately secured, and exhibitors’ re- 
quirements were speedily satisfied. 

Thursday was gloriously fine, and attracted the largest 
attendance (63,183) of the week. Milkers’ competitions and 
judging of the Dairy Cows entered for prizes offered by the 
Northumberland and Durham Agricultural Societies took place, 
and an exhibition of Rabbits was opened. 

Splendid weather continued on the Friday, with a high 
temperature ; it was, in fact, the beginning of the heat wave 
ejroerienced in the month of July. His Royal Highness, after 
fulfilling engagemeni^ in the City, again attended the show, 


but the visit was of an informal character. Amongst other 
things, the Prince witnessed a parade of prize-winning horses 
and cattle in the large ring, and His RoyaJ Highness took the 
opportunity to send for and congratulate Mr, A. J. Marshall, 
the owner of “ Bridgebank Paymaster,” on having been the 
first winn^ of the Brothers Colling Shorthorn Memorial Challenge 

closing day, Saturday, some ten thousand children 
schools on T^eside came to the show betweeji the 
bf 9 and 10.30, a reduced charge having been arrange*! 
H^wcen the Society and the local Education authorities. In 
gate returns four children were reckoned as one adult. 

^ K feature of special local interest was the Tyneside Horse 
P^ade which took place in the Large Ring under the auspices 
of the Northumberland and North Durham Society for the Pw* 
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tectioQ of Atiima l s . Iliis included all kinds of Ho^O'idrawn 
Trade Vehicle and Kt Poni^. The animals were jndg^ on 
the Town Moot and entered the Ring tq receive the awards^ 
Great credit; is due to the local exhibitors for the care 
attention bestowed upon their charges. 

Rain b^an to fall about 6 p.m., which, with the exceptioii| 
of the shower mid-day on Wednesday, was the only wet weather ; 
experienced during the show. 

Tables giving the attendances this year at various hours on 
the several days and comparative figures for other shows are 
appended. 


Admissicms by Paymerd at Newcastle, 1923. 


nij tit Show. 

U a.m. 

1 p.iii. 

3p.m, 

6 p.m. 

Day’s toUL 

Tuesday (10«.) . . . 

1,831 

3,015 

3,431 

3,673 

3,687 

Wednesday (6s.) . . 

18,439 

28,184 

35,444 

37,763 

37,926 

Thursday (35.) . . . 

20,995 

42,062 

58,488 

62,415 

63,183 

Friday (Ss.) . . . 

14,496 

26,337 

38,920 

41,686 

42,467 

Satnr^y {28,) . . , 

14,623 

24,291 

35,692 

39,192 

39,367 






186,610 


ToUd AdmissioTis at Newcastle in 1923, ccympaved wtYft previous 
six Shows and Newcastle, 1908. 


Day of Show 

New- 

castle, 

1923 

Cam- 

bridge, 

1922 

Derby, 

1921 

Dar- 

lington, 

1020 

Car- 

diff, 

1919 

hfaa- 

cbester, 

1916 

Notting- 

ham, 

1915 

New- 

castle, 

1908 

Ftat . 

Se«md . . 
ThW . . , 
Foarth, . . 
ntth . . . 

3,687 
37,026 
63,183 ' 
42,167 
39,367 

ijili 

« ,-7 rJ i-I W 

3,701 

33,070 

33,0311 

31,777 

22,350 

11,897 

51,479 

52,626 

40,389 

27,001 

liiii 

4»067 
20,146 
38,938 
40,874 
38,173 ; 

1,641 

12,321 

80,798 

26,034 

38,080 

2,897 

32,142 

28,880 

98,489 

61,969 


136,610 

92,862 

126,828 

182,892 

191,694 

140,197 

108,883 

218,867 , 


Competitions for shoeing smiths, which were an interestingl 
feal^^ of the recent exhibition, were first held by the Society ; 
S't the Newcastle show of 1887. The Competitions this year 
Were organized and conducted byj the National Master Farriers* 
Association. The entries numbered 91, and the chief award was 
^ Championship of Great Britain. A collection of non-^pping 
horse-shoes in the showyard shoeing forge attracted considerable 
attenti^h j^d large au£ences listened to the interesting lectures 
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.j^ven dijring week on " !pi5 Foot 

"’"and the Miiciples, of ■ 

- The arrangements for the' ahili£^uui imple. 

fviaents to and from ^ show jWere, as is ususdly the case, quite 
.|)Batiafaotory. 

A reco:^ has been created in the annals of the Society, the 
surplus of Receipts over Expenditure on the Show Account 
reaching the high figure of £19,101 lls. 2d.f a sum not likely 
to be reached or exceeded for many years to come. 

Much of the success of the show was due to the work of the 
local ofhcials, Mr. A. M. Oliver, the Town Clerk, as Local Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. J. Gillespie as Joint Hon. Treasury’ of the 
/Local Fund, and Mr. J. D. Walker as Chairman of the Stewards 
;'^d Freemen, working untiringly in all matters afieoting the 
;t welfare of the Society on its visit to Newcastle, '«The Hon. 
i Director, a ** persona grata,” with all the Newcastle officials 
who rememhet^ his work at the 1908 show, negotiated all the 
difficulties which arose from time to time on behalf of the 
Society in a manner satisfactory to all, and much regret \pas 
expres^ at the news of his impending retirement after the 
: Chester Show in 1925. 

The Staff also ably assisted in the preparatory work and 
during the Show, and are deserving of the thanks of the Society. 

T. B. Ttjbnbr. 

16 Bedford Square, 

liOndon, W.C.l. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS EXHIBITED 
AT THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 

Thj! new implements entered for the Society’s Silver M^ls at 
Newcastle numbered 50, which was a drop as compared with the 
entries of 82, 64, and 73 at the three previous shows, but on a 
^^/with the pre-war figures of 52 in 1914. Of the 50 entries five 
;vi^d^w, and from 45 implements adjudicated upon the 
fudges sheeted three as worthy of a silver medal. At the 
same time, there were several exhibits worthy of commenda- 
tion even if they failed to comply entirely with the regulations 
gpweriiing Jthese awards or hardly reached the high standard 
which it is right shotdd be mainlined if the prestige of the 
medals is to be upheld. 

Thuimplements gaining the medals were fully up to the stan* 
dftrd. . of previous aw£^, sound, workmanlike emistimetions, 
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No. 606, the Threjdiing Machine wUh Stack Feeder f as exhibited by 
Wm. Poster & Co., Ltd., of Lincoln, gained the first Silver 
With what may be described as an entirely new invention, and 
improvement on previous ideas. The Stack 


and thronghot^ ttte unisncces^fal exhibits there was evi^^oe of 
improvement in design and oohstruction, and omnmihdabh 
progress in ina|iy branches of Agricultural Engineering, ) 
FoUovdhg the catalogue order for conv^ence, Stand JL3fj 
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Feeder consists of a feeding-tto^igj^^ a feeding, 

belt or conveyor, fitted 'with tnmBvera^ rows of teeth like a saw. 
edge, for the pniwse of oarr^g forward the sheaves. This 
feeing trough cairbe raised or lowered by means of a balancing 
arm pivoted on the "top of the threshing machine with balance 
weights at its other end, so as to convey the sheaves from the 
top of the stack down to the threshing drum or from the bottom 
of the stack upwards, as the case may be. 

As the sheaves approach the top of the trough they pass 
under two knife-edged circular discs which cut the twine, and the 
loosened sheaf then passes under a combing drum, the transverse 
, teeth of which feed the straw forward into the drum by rapidly 
combing off the top portion of the sheaf. The combing drum, of 
course, runs at a much greater speed than the belt conveyor, and 
‘.thus quickly combs away or feeds in the sheaf before it has 
^finally passed over the conveyor. This gives a regular even feed 
f on to the drum, and that irritating bumping of a carelessly fed 
hand threshing machine was conspicuously absent during the 
';jpal. If the sheave are fed in too fast for the proper threshing 
Speed or capacity of the drum, a further automatic stop or 
: rejector comes into action, by which the speed of the belt con- 
•^yor is reduced, and almost, if not quite, entirely stopped, 
whilst the combing drum rapidly combs away the sheaf untO 
a normal state of affairs is regained, when the conveyor belt 
again functions at its proper speed ; the whole, however, stoppii^ 
if a stone or shoe enters the machine. The advantages of the 
invention, which worked admirably under trial, would appear 
to be : — 

(i.) A reduction of the pitchers or men forking on the stack 
by probably 50 per cent., as the trough lessens the distance the 
sheaves have to be forked, and makes the work much less arduouB, 
as practically no sheaves have to be raised more than 2 o. 

(ii,) Two, if not three, hands are dispensed 'with on top of the 
machine ; i.e., the feeder and one or two band-cutters, as case 
may be. 

' (iii.) The feeding being automatically even and regular, there 
Jb no bumping or jarring of the threshing drum, and the life of 
'«'the machme is therefore greatly increased. 

(iv.) The drum is fed more quickly than by hand, as over 
sheaves per minute were threshed, as compared vdth -20 
by hand~a gain of 60 per cent. 

It may he thought that the addition of the trough, feeding 
box, and protecting arm on to the top of the already big and 
cumbrous threshing machine would be an objection, but it was 
proved that two men could open out or pack up the stack feeder 
within 4 minutea, and when packed the feeder inoreases the total 
height of. the machine by inches only. 
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Altogether lie jndg^ ^ere much impressed by the construc- 
tion of this new Myentioh its success when tried on & farm 
near the Showyard, and had no hesitation in awarding it a medal, 
the cost being £96 less 10 per cent, for cash at the makers^ work^' 

Many afarmer who has been bothered with the starting of his 
oil en^e, which is usually effected by a starting or blow lamp, 
or the use of petrol and magneto ignition, w3l welcome the 
adv^eot of Petters^ PcUent Cold Starter ^ as shown by Fetters Ltd., 
of Yeovil, being exhibit No. 660, Stand 142, and which was 
awarded the second of the medals. 

By this simple invention a crude oO, engine is almost 
placed on a par with a petrol engine so far as ease in starting is 


E 0 c 



Fig. 2. — Fetters' Patent Cold Starter. 

A. Cylinder.— B. Sprayer Body.— C. Cylinder Head. 
D. Vaporiser.— B. Cold-Starter Holder. 


concerned, the procedure being that a comhustihle cartridge is 
fitted into a metal plug or holder constructed of material which 
quickly attains a high enough temperature under the joint 
heating action of the burning cartridge and the preliminary 
explosions to maintain ignition until the normal running tem- 
perature of the vaporiser or hot bulb is attained. 

This metal plug or cartridge holder is best made of an alloy 
^hich does not scale at high temperatures, and it screws by a 
coarse thread into the hot bulb or vaporiser. 

The combustible cartridge having been lit (it bums somewhat 
a fusee), the holder is screwed into the vaporiser, the opening 
being just opposite to the fuel injection nozzle of the engine ; the 
i;hen bums away entirely, and in doing so generates 
suificient to ignite the preliminary charges when the Engine 
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is sU^t^ ap ih» or 

' hold^ to wash aa bimit out the 

tube id bot enough to ]nalhi»ih .|li^ 

: 'When tried the device aoted'^adxmiab and tom or two 
^ of the flywheel SfSt the e«ngine going immediately; this must 
prove a boon to users of crude oil engines, oir, more correctly 
speakiug, internal combustion engines of the Semi-l^esel, Hot 
Bulb, or Surface Ignition type. 

It only remains to add that the cartridges are inexpensive, 
costing about three farthings each ; that they are non-poisonoufl, 
and, with any reasonable care, safe in transport and for storage, 
; and that they can be fitted for engines up to 24 h.p. 

The last of the medals was given to Messrs. John Wilder 
j^JReading), and R. J. & H. Wilder (Wallingford), Stand 298, 
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third rows of 

bering tl^; ito they are commg iiAS wbrlte 
having (xmj^e^ a half-oirdle tfum ; the sebond and fourfii i>W| 
are au^MaUy tipped in the same way, and the whole bafeSI 
thus cleans* 

A harto pull on the control cord causes the whole of the taiwS 
to tip or tom simultaneously, this being necessary so as to tum^'^ 
the hwiow^round at the end of the field, U., allow it, so to speak ' 
to walk or f^wheel,” and a further pull then brings it back into 
full work agam. The three operations of cleaning, turning and • ^ 

resimiingwdrkare thus aU effected by pulling the controlli^cord, ' 
but they are absolutely distinct and controllable by an ingenio^ 
arrangement on the central controlling bar. 3 

The tiding is effected by special “ tipping tines.” two on the ' 
first row of tines and one on each succeeding row ; and the^^" 
working an^ of the tines is controlled by a vernier fitting on the 
centre bar which is quickly adjustable. 

Thero is ft handy transport arrangement, the harrow, when 
loadej being 7 ft. m width, and in work 8 ft. 3 in., and if fitted 
wih 25 tmes they each have a 4-in, track. The price, including 
dehvery and starting, is £33, and it is now available as a horse 
implement in a modified form. 


Amon^^the Implements which were not awarded a medal 
were the following 

Subsoiler, exhibited by Cellier’g 
Moto Ltd., Brighton Road, Coul^on, Surrey, a strongly con- 
structed machine in which the^suhsoiler is actually attached to 
the tractor. This, it is claimed, gives a %bter pull on the 
mgme ^ obviates side-draught, whilst the weight of the tractor 
ieeps the tine up to its work, and the plough itself is not so 
neavuy stramed. 

ae depth ploughed and suhsoiled is 18 in., the subsoiler 
working m the last furrow. 

The fitting is attached to the tractor by a split coUar and two 

torque rods on the ploughing side, and on the land side it is 
clamped on to the axle by a steap fitting ; at the back a notched 
^^amwnt governs the depth, each notch representing 1 in. in 


1 ploughmg and snbsoiling, is about 

2 < ’ °“ly 450 lbs. ; and the cost per acre for 

™^furtow ploughing and subsoilmg 37«. 6d. 

ploigli, the alternate furrows would be 
^™“^8nd then by crossing -the land would be thoroughly 

8 Coulter, shown by, 

»«. s Works, Wickford, Essex, is designed to 
attach to. toy. cojm-diill in lieu of the existinv onnlter 
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the demand which ^ s^ow sowing 

com. This oomj^und cofl^i sex® speak, consists of, &st, a 
disc coulter ; second, a wide s^ colter, behind which ike s^d 
fails ; this is followed by coverers somewhat like horw-hoe blades ; 
p and finally, a wide, flat wooden roller, all fittings being adjustable! 

It was claimed that a drill so fitted is not heavier for horses 
and saves harrowing afterwards; also that as an ll-in. space 
between the coulters is sufficient, seed is saved thereby. 

On Stand 125, Messrs. J. H. Peck & Co., Ltd., Tarpaulin 
Works, 66 Wallgate, Wigan, Lancs, showed a special fireproof 
Waterproof Threshing Tackle, or Motor Haulage Cover, which 
by a chemical treatment had been made practically ^rkproof 
and fireproof, and certainly would withstand a great degree of 
, heat, if not entirely incombustible, so nearly so, at all events, that 
many stackyard or other fires would be delayed and probably 
entirely prevented, the cost being only 6d. per sq. yd. more than 
|the ordinary waterproof sheet. 

Stand 131, No. 496. J. C. & T. Yates, Market Place, Don> 
|caster, exhibited a Turnip and Mangold Drill with side-hoes for 
rows removable for drilling, the rollers being removable for hoe- 
ing. The hoes are adjustable to any angle, the machine being 
thus a double-purpose implement. 

Stand 134, No. 524. Martin’s Cultivator Company, Ltd., 
lincoln^iire Iron Works, Stamford, showed their Silver Med^ 
Swath Turner of 1922, with improvements, in that it was claimed 
the front action was an improvement on the zigzag action of 
last year in giving a better clearance, the machine is fighter, and 
the frame balanced for foot- working. The tines have now a Wk- 
ward motion as weU as' sidelong, giving less risk of breakage and 
more flexibility. These tines are undoubtedly a great improve- 
ment on the round spiral spring type, being more durable. 

On the same stand, No. 525, was a new Rotary Pomp for fiie 
engine or estate use. The idea, though perhaps hardly absolutely 
^ new, is most simple and ingenious, the eccentric movement of a 
small circle within a larger circle giving the pumping effect, it 
being claimed that a hi^er pumping efficiency was effected in 
this pump as compared with previous designs ; the cost of a 
^^pmnp to raise 350 gaUs. per minute to a head of 200 ft. with 80 lbs. 
pressure being £100. 

Fetters L&., of Yeovil, Stand 142, No. 661, brought out a 
\Scotch-made threshing machine combing with a Grinding Mill, in 
which the null plates are fitted directly on to the medium-speed 
ji&hm-Bhaft. The drum acts as a flywheel to the mill, and both 
^grinding and threshing are done simultaneously, the com from 
-the thresher being f^ automatically on to the grinding mill, 

> which can, however, be used separately. With an 8 h.p. engine 
lOTj motor 36 bushels an hour can be threshed. 
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On Stand 15li 842, vras shown a Road Roller wi^ih SojEiri- 
fier.as made W. <3; Aiinstrong, Wl^orti i 
8 Great Gedcge Street, London, S.W.l. Ito was a very 
designed and oonstruct^ engine, as one would expect from tld^ 
firm, being of the petrol-paraffin type, and it is claimed that it ip 
low-prioed, jmd gives more efficient running on light loads tha^^ 
lias heen customary hitherto. "'-t 

On Stand 163, No. 1067,Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., of Lincoln 'i 
and Grantham, exhibited a Pumping Plant driven by a Charcoal ' 
Gas producer, mounted on a truck, and designed for use in those ^ 
countri^ where coal is scarce and charcoal readily available, i 
It was stated that, with the If h.p. engine, 2^ lbs. of charcoal per | 
hour would produce gas to pump 1,700 galls, per hour to a height 
of 100 ft. 

The Swainson Pump Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on ;■ 
Stand 181, showed their Pump No. 1250, which, it is claimed, is ^ 
useful for pumping either fresh water or liquid manure, or for 
drain-flusldng, there being only two wearing parts, the piston and 
valve heart, and no rotary metal parts in the pump, which should 
give a long life with the slow working speed. 

On Stand 206, No. 1570, was a Chaff-cutter shown by Robert 
Maynard, of Whittlesford, in which the “new idea” was the 
abs^e of the oscillating riddle generally used, the chaff being 
sifted by a riddle traversed by sweepers or tines arranged on a 
system of belts or bars. The whole machine seemed very stable, 
and Giere was no rocking or vibration, and therefore less wear 
andlear and trouble in actual working. 

On Stand 211, Mr. R. Borlase Matthews showed a varied assort- 
ment of machinery ranging from a plant to make hay without 
sunshine to a Parmers' Wireless Telephone Receiver, and whilst the 
judges were not satisfied that in any one case there was sufficient 
“ newness ” to warrant the award of a medal, yet they feel that 
the industry and ingenuity of Mr. Matthews’ efforts on behalf of 
the farming world are worthy of great commendation. 

Perhaps the most notable of these exhibits was No. 1647, in 
which, by means of an electric blower Sirocco fan, air is forced 
through wooden pipes or boxes into a stack of hay, or, practically 
speaking, grass, and by a careful regulation of the temperatures 
the grass is converted into hay in the stack and the field work oi 
haymaking done away with. It is questionable if such methods 
wifi be largely adopted as compared with the simple system of 
silage making now in vogue, though silage needs a more or less: 
expensive plant in the form of a silo, wo^en or otherwise, ’ 

The Qthdt exhibits on this stand were interesting, but do notj 
call for special comment, except No. 1651, in which, by an eleo* 
trically controlled clock, the electric lights of a hen-house are so 
worked asito give an artificial twilight^ then eight hours of sleep, 
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that hens 

^cl ^ bdii^^^And to be 

Iproted. ’ ’ , 

Hessis. Bamfcoxls Btd., tJttoxeter, on Stolid showed a 
^hew Swath Turner ana Side Rake, No. 1694, in Which the im- 
prorements claimed are a new tine-head which is stronger, the 
machine is adjustablefor varying widths oi swath, and the tines are 
, single in case of breakage, but work in pairs for the sake of weight. 

The Potato Digger, No. 1695, on this stand, is a modification 
of existing patterns in that in place of a vertical or hanging grid, 
^ a horizontal grating is substituted. This consists of a number of 
[.eurved steel spokes or arms radiating from a centre, which retain 
r the lifted potatoes but allow the soil to fall throu^, the potatoes 
Qbeing dropped in a row about 16 in. to the side of the machine, 
I whkrn con^erably lightens the task of gathering, and enables the 
L farmer to lift row after row without gathering, and leave them 
for a time to dry. The tops are dealt with and got rid of hy 
ftinea fixed for the purpose above the gathering tinea. 

S The Wheat Granulator and Cutter, No. 1769, shown on Stand 
by W. S. Barron & Son, Ltd., Gloucester, seemed to satis- 
- factorfiy perform its duty of grittling or cutting wheat, by a 
" series of opposing revolving vertical Mves, so as to produce a 
'*v©ry high-class poultry food, at a rate of 6 cwt. per hour, 2 h.p, 
being needed. 

For the Two-wheeled Trailer, No. 1782, shown by the Eagle 
Engineering Go., Ltd., Warwick, on Stand 218, it is claimed* that 
this arrangement gives extra weight on the draw-bar, a resultmg 
extra grip on the driving wheels, and therefore the tractive effort 
is increased. The tractor has a low load-line, and whilst it is 
li^t in weight, it is asserted it can be backed if necessary. It 
can be ranoved and worked by horses by fixing a swivel wheel 
at the front end. 


r- ; ^e ^undersoif Tractor & Implement Co., Ltd., Bedford, are 
making a very praiseworthy attempt to ri^ the Fordson io 
putting on to market ali^t Tractor, as shown on their Stand, 
^ "No. 224, exhibit No. 1809, with a weight of 28 cwt., 12 h.p. on 
draw-bar, and a three yesurs’ guarantee, at a price of £195. 
i TtuB |S^ed to be a weU-designed machine, capable of ploughing 

K Ipixows as rule, and having other small improvements, 
»cleamng device on the wheels, revolving seat, &c. 
&bit No. 1814j on Stand 225, of Harrison, McGregor 
Ltd., Lei^, was a Potato Planter with Artificial Manure 
r. Here a small hopper of about J cwt. capaoify has been 
If^ooed between the ride of the seed , table and the right-hand 
j^e amount of manure sown can be varied from 1 to o 
npirf.diiye corri^ of 
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^y -platifed, V O^er impmvft^fetiM 
^^*|;|or Raising, and extendii^ axles 

Eaiisomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., 

Ij^iy c^ Electric (iane, 

^ le for estate work, but we are afraid the price, £86(S 

} in these hard times. The crane is worked by im 

for each outside wheel, and is absolutely self-coi 
tai^^With a 40-volt current it will lift up to 15 cwt. 40 ft. pi 
mhii^l^d one (barging of the battery lasts a full day’s wo^L 
v^fii^er exhibition was the expanding IMsc Harrow, 
l^Wfruit gardens. The frame is 3 ft. 6 in. high, so as to pa"" 
o^r^^ikmbB orjushes, such as raspberries. It can be altered ft, 
discs or width of row. Eight discs are fitted in 
four. It is drawn by two horses, and is a strong, sei 
i^ympiement, at a price of £18. 

Stand 227, Geo. Henderaon, of Edinburgh and Kelso 
sbiw^ed: his Waverley Manure Distributor, the machme beiti^ 
identioal with that shown at Cambridge, -but having bra%_, 
bosli^, ^ device to prevent manure working down through 
the gear-casings, and detachable spring fasteners 
a^toin the position of the star-shaped manure spreading wheels? 
(Hith^llqor of the manure container or hopper ; the springs also." 
pcB^^ of the easy removal of the star wheels for cleaning pur- * 

- Jefferies had a|urther exhibit, No. 260fe 

Lawn Mower Machine Stand^No. 289. This is a neai^ 
litl||: ihotor pusher for attachment to lawn mowers up to 24-i]^ 
; ■ . . : 

: shown by Motes Ltd., of Palace Chambe^^ 

Wertmin^r, S.W.l, at the Cambridge show, was again exhibitetfi 
thisye^, being exhibit No.l2699, oA Stand 300, but beyond b^g . 
8tieB^e]|e4,|is very little alter^ or improved. This cultivator 
hfls ;^ i^ tines connected and compensating, so that they 

depth and in the same manner, with a eontinu6iu|i 
,vilffat(Mpy action. * . ' 

^ jfe Sttod 338, the Dairy Supply Co., Ltd., Museum StreeA 
showed Tarbett*s Positive Millc Holder, hy^^T^§ 
sold as pasteurised ” is held at a temneratiire^^B 
br more than 150® for 30 minutes. , 
with the regulations of the recent IGlk 
may be described as a revolving^ 
holder. AElveiy imiiutes one of 
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minutes. Every drop of milk is thus^ held i^e full 30 minutes, and 
7i minutes are allowed for filling and the same time for emptying 
e^h compartment, the holder revolving once every 46 minutes. 
There are no supply or delivery pipes, the whole Gyration is 
automatic, and if the machine can be readily cleansed, in practice 
it should prove a useful dairy appliance, being well designed and 

constructed. i . . j r 

The Temperature Controller, Ko. 2681, on this stand, has as 
its governing feature a thermostat of methylated spirit. The milk 
only has contact with a plain tinned tube connected with the 
thermostat, from which leads a short copper tube to a valve 
controUer, adjusting the valve continually by positive hydraulic 
pressure, only the requisite quantity of tempering medium pass- 
ing to keep the proper temperature, the controller thus being 
actuated by the heat of the milk which it controls. A very 
similar principle, however, has been applied to other dairy 
machinery and exhibited at recent shows. 

Messrs. Vipan & Headly, of Leicester, had two exhibits on 
their Stand, No. 339, the first, No. 2692, being a Milk Bottle 
Washing Machine. Whilst somewhat similar in use and con- 
struction to existing machines for this purpose, it was claimed 
that the price was extremely low for a machine of this capacity- 
1-2,000 bottles per hour— and that the size was smaller than 
usual, and available, therefore, for many more dairies 
The cleaning brushes were driven by a steam turbme, 
cleansing seemed thorough, and a noticeable point was the handy 
catch for retaining the bottles in their crates whilst the operation 

was in progress, , ,, 

The second exhibit was No. 2693, a Milk Bottle Mmg Ma- 
chine, some twenty bottles being filled simultaneously from a 
tank, the filling being governed by falling spring stoppers, ihe 
bottles, placed in a case, are raised by a lever up to these v^ves, 
forcing them open for the milk to flow. Directly the bottle is 
filled the spring valve closes, and there is no drippmg. But the 
tank did not completely empty itself when tried, and requires 

some little improvement. . tT r* * 

On Stand 342 was shown a small Butter-makmg Machme or 
Chum, No. 2733, by Corsini & Hutchins, 13 Distaff bane, 
London, E.C.4. This is a quick-speed churn, remindmg one of the 
Disc Chum of twenty to thirty years ago, the butter being produceh 
by a rapid revolving of a vertical spindle with zme hor^onta 
plates in a wooden chum shaped like a bushel measure. B 
■%imed, and proved on trial, that butter could be churned in 
minutes, and if the chum was improved by the addition ot a m, 
' and the zinc double plates altered so as to be easier to clean fw 
less wasteful of butter, the judges consider it worthy ot turuit 
consideration. 
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The Milk Filter, No. 2764, shown on Stand 344, by T. Gray- 
son, Derby, is not absolutely new, in that the idea that the 
weight of milk above shall not drive the dirt through the filter 
cloth has been previously adopted in other filters now weU 
}aiown. In the opinion of the judges, the filter was too small 
to be easily cleaned, and though under trial the filtration was 
satisfactory, other filters gave equally good results. 

Several dry feeders for pigs were exhibited, the objection to 
all of them being their cost. They are strongly constructed and 
well finished, and must, at a time when pig husbandry is develop- 
ing, reduce costs by their saving in labour ; in the “ Rationer,” 
shown as No. 2958 on Stand 356, by W. Roberts & Sons, Dalton, 
Croft, Darlington, varying quantities being liberated daily or 
weekly by the action of a roller, the pigs working it out below. 

On Stand 379, Alfred Herbert, Ltd., The Butts, Coventry, 
showed a new pattern, No. 3190, of their well-known “ Dunley 
feeders, the new principle being the adjustable hopper, which 
is shaken by the pigs working the swinging doors on the troughs, 
these closing to and preventing waste by vermin or rain when 
the pigs are not feeding. 

Whilst on Stand 382, Capt. W. Elwin Napier, of Sandbach, 
showed a handy Feeder with a Rocking Hopper, No. 3201, which 
struck the judges as being more reasonable in cost and apparently 
efficient. 

May & Butcher, Ltd., of Hey bridge, Maldon, showed a Pig 
Weigher and Loader on Stand 359, No. 2998, a wooden frame 
carrying a crate, suspended from a 600-lb. spring balance for 
weighing, or from a steel wire which can be wound up by a 
handle to the level of a cart or wagon for loading. The price, 
£15, would appear too high, except in the case of very large pig 
farms. 

Recent research as to the shallow seeding of com has doubt- 
less suggested the Seed Drill, No. 3110, shown on Stand 371, by 
Walter Dunn & Co., of Canterbury, in which wide coulters form 
a 2-in. seam, into which the seed is dropped from a 2-in. box, and 
covered up by flat 2-in. rollers which carry the weight of the drill, 
and followed by coulters which earth over the seed slightly. 

The Busvan, No. 3261, shown on Stand 418, by Henry 
Lamer, Ltd., of Birmingham, can hardly be described as an agri- 
cultural implement, but woidd seem to provide a comfortable, 
well-finished passenger bus which can be readily modified to 
carry a part or full load of goods. 

Last in the catalogue came the Milking Machine shown by 
Chadbum Co., Ltd., Buckingham Gate, London, 
• b®ing No. 3350 on Stand 448, but beyond improvemente 
in details, this could hardly be treated as a “ new implement/’ 

A simple and effective main or govemmg pulsator is atta^^^^ 
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to the suction pump , whilst iiidividual smaller subsi^ary 

are provided close to the teat-cups themselves, for which it is 
claimedabettermilkingisthe result. This rem^s to ^proved. 

The treble set of rubber tubes is in our opinion a drawback, 
users of milking machines being weU aware ^bber ^ costly, 
perishable, and difficult to keep clean. Apart_ from this the 
' machine would seem to be well designed and efficient as a mi^er 
In conclusion, the Judges wish to thank the Steward of 
Implements, the Society’s Engineer, and their assistants for 
then kindly help and most excellent arrangements, which maten- 
aUy lightened their arduous duties. 

Grange Hill, 

Bishop Auckland. 


report of the steward of dairying, 

NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 

FARMERS’ MILK COMPETITION. 

This competition was carried out on somewhat similar lines 
to those adopted in the competition at Manchester m 1916. 
It was open to Farmers supplying milk da'ly 
of Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland and We^morland to 
places within the City and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne and the 
County Boroi^h of Gateshead. 

The Classes and Prizes were as follows ^ 

Class 1.— Farmers sending by road or rail 31 gallons of m* 
and upwaids in two deliveries, morning and evening. DW 
Priyp £6 6s. Second Prize, £3 3s. ^ 

Class 2.-Farmers sending by road or raU 15 
‘ of milk in two deUveries, mommg and evening, lirst 
£4 4s. Second Prize, £2 2s. 

Awards of Merit were also given 

To those obtaining 70 points and upwards, First gr 
„ 54-69 points, Second grade. 

” ,, 39-53 points, Third grade. 

The samples of milk were taken, without^ notice, between 
May 25 and June 22, by the I^cal Authorities. __ 

The points on which the awards were made were asfoUows . 

4 points for every 1 per cent. fat. 
o ^ 1 per cent, solids other than tat. 

20 \\ as a maximum for comparative freedom rom 

Bacillus Coli. u«nMl 

20 points for comparative freedom from other ba 

contamination. 
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Milts were disqiialified from receiving a Prize or Award of 
Merit for any of the following reasons: — ' 

{a) Showing less than 3 per cent, fat at any milking, •'' r' 
(6) „ „ „ 8'5 per cent, solids other than fat 

at any milking. 

(c) Not obtaining any points for comparative freedom from 

B. Coh. 

[d] Not obtaining any points for comparative freedom from 

other bacterial contamination. 

The points awarded for comparative freedom from B. Coli 
were : — 

B. Coli not detected in 1 c.c. 20 points. 

„ „ „ „ 0-1 c.c 10 „ 

„ M »» H 6-01 c.c. . . . . , 5 „ 

The points awarded for comparative freedom from other 
bacterial contamination were : — 

Count not exceeding 30,000 organisms per c.c. . , .20 points. 

„ „ „ 100,000 „ „ „ . . . 10 „ 

« „ » 200,000 „ „ „ . . . 5 „ 


The Prizes in Class I were awarded as follows : — 

First Prize. — Mr. G. Y. McNay, Brunton, Lesbury. 

Second Prize. — Mr. John Whaley, Angerton Steads, Northumberland. 

Class II. 

First Prize. — Mr. Arthur Woodhouse Price, Dilston Jersey Farm, 
Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

Second Prize. — Mr. Hugh Dalziel, Barron House, Gilsland. 


Awards of Merit were given to the undermentioned competi* 
tors : — 


Geade I. 


Edward Bolam, Turpins Hill, Ponteland. 

Kobert Brown, Cheerington. Moor, Widdrington. 

Thomas R. Hemsley, Bullocks Hall, Red Row, 

John Mattinson, Dryholme, Silloth. 

William Watson, Farlam House, Brampton Junction, 

George Winter, 221 Brighton Road, Bentshan, Gateshead. 
Thomas Murray, Gallows HiU Farm, Cambo. 

Grade II. 

John J, Baird, Balladoyle, Silloth. 

William Brewis, Wooden Farm, Lesbury. 

George Dalziel, Triesmain, Low Row, Carlisle. 

John L. Henderson, Keepwick, Wall-on-Tyne. 

Andrew Luke, Eshott Farm, Felton, Morpeth. 

Thomas Westray Paisley, Moss Side, Kirkbride. 

J. B. Ralph, Dissington Reo House, Dalton. 

Bartholomew S. Ridley, 106 Dunston Road, Gateshead. 
William and James Ridley, Broomley, Stocksfield. 

F. H. Sanderaon, Eshott Home Farm, Felton, Morpeth. 

E. Douglas Watson, Preston Mains, Chatliill. 

James Wight & Sons, Low Angerton Farm, Morpeth. 
Messrs, Woodmass, Howard Hoxase, Gilsland, Carlisle. 
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The qiiality of the milk is shown 
figures:—-..: 

Na of herds. DsUy milk ^eld. 

29 69 gallons. 


by the following average 

Average fat - 

TipT not fat 

per cent. 

3-74 9-096 


In only two cases were milks found to be deficient in fat in the 
morning’s milk, and in no cases were milks below 8-5 in solids not 
fat, ^lile, of the 58 individual samples taken, only 1 contained 
more^than the number of germs permitted for certified mdlr 
of the highest official Government Grade. 

In no cases were points given to any milk the bacteria in 
which exceeded the limit set for Grade A milk. 

It is also worthy of note that, so far from any difficulty being 
experienced in keeping the count below 30,000 germs per cubic 
centimetre, 5 samples showed below 600 and 15 below 1000. 

In the search for Bacillus Coli, an organism that comes direct 
from excrement, 12 out of 29 competitors obtained full marks, 
and only 3 were disqualified for having failed to attain the stan- 
dard for Grade A milk. 

, The results of the competition were largely determined by 
the fat content of the milks, since nearly all of them were of such 
excellent quality bacterially. 

As the samples of milk were all taken without notice, and from 
the bulks of milk as delivered, it is obvious that the standard 
for graded milk is well within the compass of an average farmer 
who insists on his milkers and dairy servants carrying out the 
ordinary rules of cleanliness, even although his byres may not 
be too good structurally. 

Newcastle is evidently one of the few places where definite 
steps have been taken to ascertain the actual quality of the milk 
supplied to the public, and the Health Department of the City 
and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne are to be congratulated on 
the result of this competition, which has shown in no uncertain 
way that the efforts of the Department to procure a clean and 
wholesome supply of milk have been eminently successful. 

The examination of the samples was undertaken by Dr. 
M. A. C. Buckell, of the Newcastle-on-Tyne College of Medicine 
of the University of Durham, for Professor H. J. Hutchens, the 
head of the Bacteriological Department, and by Mr. S. Hoare 
Collins, M.Sc., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Armstrong College, University of Durham, 

The arrangements for taking samples of the milk and for 
hansmitting them to the experts were made by Dr. Harold 
Kerr, of the Health Department, Newcastle-on-Tyne. To all 
tee gentlemen the thanks both of the Royal Agricultural 
^lety and of the fanners competing in the trials are specially 
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MII^K YIELD raiAI^ (CATIM. GL^ to 232), 
Out of 155 entries for these trials only 92 cows were forth- 
coming, rather a small proportion, considering the heavy expenses 
that are incurred in providing facilities for carrying out the 
trials and the butter test competitions. 

Out of this number, 13 cows gave milk showing less than 3 
per cent, fat on the average of the two milkings, as follows : — 

2 Shorthorns out of an entry of 13. * 


1 Non-Pedigree Shorthorn „ • „ „ 3. 

1 Lincoln Shorthorn „ „ „ 9. 

6 British Friesians „ „ „ 15. 

1 Jersey „ „ „ 14. 

1 Kerry „ „ „ 7. 

1 Dexter „ „ „ 7. 


Had the disqualification, been enforced on each separate milking, 
the numbers would have been much higher, as 47 cows gave milk 
in the morning's milking containing less than 3 per cent, fat, as 
below : — 

7 Shorthorns out of an entry of 13. 


3 Non-Pedigree Shorthorns „ „ „ 3, 

5 Lincoln Red Shorthorns „ „ „ 9. 

3 Red Polls „ „ „ 7. 

14 British Friesians „ „ », 15. 

5 Ayrshires „ „ „ 9. 

2 Guernseys „ „ „ 7. 

2 Jerseys ,, „ „ 14. 

3 Kerrys „ „ „ 7. 

3 Dexters „ „ „ 7. 


I have called special attention to these results, as they tend 
to show that milk containing less than 3 per cent, fat is sold to 
the public, a fact attributable largely to the craving for heavy 
milk records. 

The Champion Prizes offered at the three last previous shows 
were again forthcoming, the prize-winners being as below 

A,— For Com of the Dairy ShoHhom, Linoolnshite Red Shorthorn, Devon, 
South Devon, Longfwm, Red Foil, and British Friesian Breeds. 
Obampion Prize, £30. — H62 G. Holt Thomas’s British Friesian, KingSWOOd 
Myrtle Leaf. 

Beserve Number, £5. — 914 Major S. P. Yates’s Dairy Shorthorn, Fogga- 
thorpd Primrose. 

B. — For Cows of the Ayrshire, Jersey and Ouemsey Breeds. 
Champion Prize, £20. — 1636 Sir James Remnant’s Guernsey, Princess ol 
Cailiioterie. 

Reserve Number, £5.-1630 A. Chester Beatty’s Guernsey, Lizette of St. 
Catherine. 

C. — For Cows of the Kerry and Dexter Breeds, 

Prize, £10. — 1764 The Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co-’s 
^r^^erry, Gort Curley 9th, 

:;:&|iM|^e>NumbeT, £5. — 1808 Alfred 0. King's Dexter, La Mancha Madeline, 
' Table n, gives the full report of the trials with the awards in 
7ea(^' Glass, Table IH. shows the average results of each |^reed. 
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TABLE III.— Awra^e Resvlts obtained by Oows of 

Breeds in the Milk Yield Classes,' ^ 


No. of 
cows 
Com- 
peting 

No. of 
Cows 
Entered 

Breed 

Live 

Weiglit 

Dai'S in 
Milk 

MUk 

Fat per 
cent 

Polnla 




Lb. 


Lb. 

oz. 



13 

31 

Shorthorn . 

1399 

30^ 

57 


3*62 

71-61 

9 

13 

Lincoln Red Short- 









horn .... 

1499 

48 

68 

12^- 

3-57 

74-23 

1 

2 

South Devon . 

1533 

98 

53 

0 

4-50 

76-80 

7 

11 

Red Roll . . . 

1332 

94 

51 

6^- 

I 3-48 

70-73 

15 

36 

British Friesian 

1412 

50 

66 

OU 

i 3-04 

79-22 

9 

13 

Ayrshire 

1019 

44 

52 

i2r^ 

i 3-60 : 

68-57 

7 

8 

Guernsey 

1006 

62 

42 

U 

4-49 

62-91 

14 

20 

Jersey .... 

860 

85 

37 


i 4-39 

58-70 

7 

8 

Kerry .... 

866 

59i 

37 

3» 

1 3-42 

63-66 

7 

9 

Dexter .... 

672 

57 

32 

14f 

! 3-69 

49-74 

3 

3 

Non-Podigreo Dairy 









1 Shorthorn 

1447 

33 

56 

14i 

i 3-35 

70-87 


BUTTER TESTS (CLASSES 233a & b). 

Only 68 animals were present out of an entry of 112 to compete 
for the Butter Test Prizes, and of these 30 received no awards, 
as their milk showed a butter ratio of over 30 lb., as follows : — 


6 Shorthorns 

out of 12 received 

no 

award. 

4 Linooln Red Shorthorns 

« n 9 



2 Red Polls 

3 „ 



8 British Friesiana 

„ „ 9 



3 Ayrshires 

5 , „ 5 ,, 



1 Guernsey 

9 ) >. 4 „ 



1 Jersey 

u „ 



3 Kerrys 

.> 6 



2 Dexters 

» „ 2 

.> 



The cattle were weighed on Tuesday evening, July 3, and 
^vided into the two Classes (A and B). Milking out in this and 
in the milk yield section took place on Wednesday, July 4, at 
5 p.m. 

PuU particulars of the trials are given in Table IV, and the 
average results obtained by the various breeds in Table V. 
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TablSi V, — Average Results obtained with the Cows in the Butter 
Test Classes. 


CUss 233 a,— EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


Ko. ol 

COWB 

Com- 

peting. 

j Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days 

in 

^ milk 

Milk 

Butter 

Ratio 

I'oints 


i 

Lh. 


lib. 

oz. 

Lb. oz. 

Lb. 1 


12 

Shorthorn .... 

1 1408 

31 

58 

n 

1 12^ 

32-90, 

28-50 

1 

Non-Pedigree Shorthorn 

1484 ' 

IS ' 

49 12 

1 13f 

26-75' 

29-75 

9 

Lincoln Red Shorthorn . 

1499 

48 

58 

12^. 

1 15| 

29-62' 

32-55 

1 

South Devon 

1533 

98 

53 

0 

2 4i 

23-391 

42-05 

3 

Red Poll 

1274 

107 

43 

8 

1 2^\ 

37-79' 

25-12 

1 

Belted Galloway . . 

1323 

30 

66 

4 

1 15 

29-03! 

1 31-00 

9 

British Friesian . 

1445 

48 

68 

n 

1 IVe 

40-61! 

1 27 -SI 

5 

Ayrshire 

1027 

22 

53 

U 

1 15 J 

27>00| 

j 31-45 

3 

Guernsey 

1086 

43 

47 14? 

1 i2i 

27-131 

28-50 

4 

Jersey 

975 

126 

37 

4 

1 14* 

20-86' 

38-66 

4 

Kerry 

929 

56 

41 

7 

1 

31-47' 

! 

22-10 


Ci,Ass 233b.— NOT EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


1 

, 

Ayrshire 

763 

76 

43 2 

1 

5^ 

32 09 25-10 

1 

Guernsey 

864 

69 

28 12 

1 

4^ 

22-16 23-65 

10 

Jersey 

801 

72 

36 114 

1 

8i 

23-33 27'7I) 

2 

Kerry 

821 

36 1 

' 34 12 1 

1 

2| ! 

29-46118-87 

2 

Dexter 

! 

621 

47 

1 33 4 

! ' 

1 0 

j 

14 

38 -00| 14-70 


MILK YIELD TRIALS (GOATS, CLASSES 247 AND 248). 

The number of goats competing in these trials was 20, 
out of an original entry of 29. These were milked out on 
the Wednesday at 5 p.m,, the milk for the next 24 hours 
being taken for the tests. Mr. Thomas W. Palmer, the 
Hon. Secretary of the British Goat Society, was present and 
kindly superintended the whole of the work. 

Samples of the morning and evening milks were taken and 
analysed by the ofhciab of the Armstrong College. 



VI. MILK-YIEJ.D CI^ ASSES EOK. GOATS at NEWCASTLE- ON TYNE, 1923. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE OF CREAM PER PINT CALCULATED 
FROM WEIGHT OF BUTTER CHURNED. 

Although it is generally supposed that cream is of uniform 
value, the weights of butter churned from creams of the various 
breeds of cattle show that there is a difference in the money 
value of such creams. 

To illustrate this, 3 pints of cream from certain breeds were 
set aside and churned into butter. The butters for the purposes 
of calculation were valued at 2a, per lb., the money value being 
divided by 3, so giving the value of cream per pint. 


TABLE VU. 


Breed 

Cream 

Butter 

Churned 

Value at 2*. 
per Lb. 

Value of 
Cream 
per Pijit 


Pints. 

Lb. 

oz. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

Red PoU .... 

3 

2 

li 

4 

2i-^3 

1 4| 

Ayrshire .... 

3 

2 

3* 

4 

5K3 

1 5| 

Kerry ' 

3 

2 

H 

4 

8i-H3 

1 6| 

Dexter 

3 

2 

H 

4 

8^3 

, 1 

Lincoln Red 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 -f3 

1 7 

South Devon . 

3 

2 


4 

9J-3 

1 1 

Guernsey .... 

3 

2 

6| 1 

4 101-4-3 

, 1 71 

Jersey 

3 

2 


5 

Oi-rS 

1 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF CHURNING. 

The experiments carried out at Cambridge of adding water 
at from 75° to 80° F. during the process of churning, were con- 
tinued in the Dairy at Newcastle. 

Plenty of milk being forthcoming this year, it was possible 
to carry out the two difierent methods of churning side by side, 
so that the conditions were similar in every case. 

From Table VHL on p, 275 it will be seen that on the whole 
more butter was obtained when warm water was added during 
the churning, and that the colour of the butter so churned was 
slightly better than where cold breaking water was used. On the 
other hand, the texture of the butter churned in the usual way 
was better than where water at 75° F, was used. 

' It must be remembered that these trials were carried out in 
summer weather, when the operation of churning is compara- 
tively easy, and the quality of butter at its best. In the 
winter months, where churning is more difficult, it is suggested 
: that the addition of warm water, when the churn runs light 
and before butter breaks, will not only shorten the operation 
of chutning, but will tend to separate the curd from the butter 
,gliW«s,i|ihu8 increasing the weight of butter obtainable and 
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CHEESE EXPERIMENTS. 


out in the Dairy at Newcastle, the type of cheese selected beiiig 

and X give all the details connected with the 
Tn^, lrmg of the cheeses, which were subsequently sent to the 
Staffordshire Farm Institute at Penkridge, where they were 
looked after by Miss E. Noble, the County Dairy Instructress, 
During the first three weeks of the ripening period the 
weather was extremely hot, causing the natural dramage of the 
cheeses to be too rapid, with the result that they were not so 
meUow as they should have been had the temperature been 

cheeses have, however, turned out fairly well, and have 
confirmed the previous experiments in showing that the milts 
richest in butter fat yield the heaviest weight and the best 

t a Rushton, the Principal of the Farm Institute at 
Penkridge, and Miss Noble subsequently judged the cheeses and 

reported as follows ; — , ■ j j 

The Guernsey and Ayrshire milks have agam produced » 
good quality cheese. The Jersey is not so good this year, 
mtirely due to the fact that the milk on both occasions was too 
acid when brought to the Working Dairy to produce a normal 
cheese. 
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Jersey . . . } 5 10 Sour 1 — 4i 17 8 12 12i 0 15 2 13J Quality good. 
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As in previous years, the manufacture of scalded cream, 
cream and soft cheeses, and cheese mixture was carried out 
throughout the week. To this must be added the milking 
and butter test trials— trials which give the staff of the Dairy 
a large amount of work. 

To all of the workers, to the Assistant Stewards-, to Mr. 
Hasted and to Messrs. Hammond and Craufurd, I tender 
my most sincere thanks. 

Ernest Mathews. 

Little Shardeloes, 

AmeishBm, Bucks. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1923. 

On the whole, the quality of the Exhibit at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne was lower than that of Cambridge although it was far in 
advance of some previous exhibits. The difference was not 
entirely due to the range of materials which were available for 
exhibition, although Newcastle naturally had somewhat less 
command of materials than Cambridge. It was due chiefly to 
overcrowding of space. The pavilion was too small for the size 
of the whole exhibit and space was not always allocated in 
relation to the importance or interest of the various parts of 
it. The space given to the Meteorological Office, though doubt- 
less required for their materials, was somewhat out of propor- 
tion to the intrinsic interest of their exhibit to the farming 
community, to whom the whole of the Education Exhibit should 
primarily appeal. And as the stand of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Association is mainly for the purpose of distributing litera- 
ture, the suggestion may be offer^ that its apace might have 
been curtailed without any restriction of the usefulness of this 
stand. The Agricultural Education Association might consider 
the possibility of supplying a tall, narrow, sloping stand fitted 
with pockets, in which literature could be placed in such a way 
as would show the titles of pamphlets and the institutions which 
supply them. In windy weather it would obviate the necessity 
for use of makeshift weights which are sometimes used to keep 
the papers under control. Such a stand would not be unduly 
expensive and might very well be transferred from show to show 
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wherever it ijaight be required. With regard to the Meteoro- 
logical Officer, if the total amount of space in the pavilion U 
to be limited to that available at Newcastle the allotment to 
meteorology seems out of proportion to the importance of its 
position in agricultural research and education or to the com- 
parative interest and value of the exhibit. This is not to decrj^ 
the value of the meteorological exhibits, and were a greater 
total space available even their extension might be welcomed. 
Under the circumstances existing at recent shows, however, 
the space allotted has to say the least, been on a very liberal 
scale. 

But whatever the whole of the Education Exhibit lacked 
in qualities of display, mainly due to restriction in space, it 
lacked nothing in explanation or in the interest which may be 
created by personal introduction to the subjects which the 
varied exhibits were intended to illustrate. Professor Gilchrist 
himself spent a large amount of time in the pavilion, and mem- 
bers of his stafi were assiduous both in their attendance and 
in attention to visitors. The very able and interesting explana- 
tory work which was done at Cambridge in 1922 was quite 
equalled by that done at Newcastle in 1923. The only matter 
of regret was that during the more popular times many people 
could not get near enough to hear explanations, and even those 
who could did so with some discomfort. Under such conditions 
the educational value of the exhibits is apt to be curtailed. 
It was, however, pleasant to notice that some of the crowding 
was due to the high regard in which both Professor Gilchrist 
and members of his staff are held by the agriculturists of their 
area. It is a pleasant thought that research workers, teachers 
and advisors in agriculture, can establish intimate personal 
relations with the ordinary members of the community which 
they serve, and not the least value of the Education Exhibit 
in areas visited by the “ Royal ” is that it provides an oppor- 
tunity for the renewal of these relationships. Even the mis- 
sionary work of the Exhibit is assisted by such renewals, for 
the farmer who se^ his neighbour studying exhibits with the 
assistance of an attendant is encouraged thereby to make his 
own examination less cursory than it might be under less friendly 
circumstances. 

The friendly relations between agriculture and education in 
the North-Eastern Counties was illustrated not only by the 
interest of farmers in the exhibit and work of Armstrong College, 
but more strikingly, perhaps, by the small separate exhibit 
of the North Eastern Secondary School, of Barnard Castle. 
Tins was situated between the pavilion containing the exhibits 
from the elementary schools of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land and the Agricultural Education pavilion, and it was easily 
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the most attractive, from the exhibition point of view, in the 
whole block. And for those who were interested both in agri- 
culture and education its register of over two hundred practising 
farmers who were formerly members of the school, together 
with the map showing geographical distribution, was not only 
interesting but cheering. The work of this school, as illustrated 
by its exhibit, covered some aspects of botany, geology, mende- 
lian breeding, and handicrafts. The. whole aspect of the exhibit 
was a delight to the eye, and better still, every item would 
bear minute examination. It is, indeed, safe to say that not 
for many years has the Education Section of the “ Royal ” 
contained such a carefully selected, well staged exhibit. It 
is difl&cult to single out items for special praise but in a long 
course of visits to exhibitions it would be difficult to find a 
more interesting, well prepared and perfectly shown collection 
of wild flowers than that collected for this occasion by the 
Secondary School of Barnard Castle. 

To pass from this exhibit to the pavilion containing the 
exhibits from the elementary schools meant inevitable disap- 
pointment. Here was a huge collection of very interesting 
items jumbled together willy-nilly. Such an exhibition would 
drive a showman or a shop- window dresser into a frenzy. And 
yet the art of staging such an exhibit is essentially that of the 
window-dresser, with the exception that the exhibitor has to 
be more careful of the flaws in his wares because he has not the 
protection of the intervening glass. It is doubtless difficult 
for those responsible for staging such an exhibit to arrive at 
any method of classifying items which will give satisfaction to 
all the interested parties. Each school hkes all the items of 
its exhibits to be collected iu one group, where its name can be 
displayed at large. But when the items from a school are of 
miscellaneous character this leads to a jumble of interesting 
particulars without any unifying characteristics. And when the 
items are not properly dusted after unpacking the whole is apt 
to remind a visitor of a curio- shop in a back street. In reality 
the only interest to be considered in an exhibition of this kind 
is that of the visitors. Each school can protect its individual 
interest by an artistic attachment of its name to each item of, 
its exhibit. And the only principle of classification worth 
considering is one according to the nature of the items. If this 
had been the principle adopted at Newcastle there were many 
items that would have been returned to their packing-cases, 
to the advantage of the exhibit as a whole. Amongst several 
examples of one item scattered over the staging would be found 
good, bad and indifferent. In some cases placing the bad sample 
close to the good would have led to the immediate discarding of 
the former. The truth is that the teachers of some elementary 
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schools* have not yet learned that their pride in the mere fact 
that they teach handicrafts or rural science or lore must not he 
allowed to prevent their selective faculties from coming into 
play. Until teachers can change, or until persons responsible 
for the general staging of exhibits from elementary schools are 
enabled to use their discretion more drastically, the exhibits 
must suffer from the exhibition point of view. It is, however 
sincerely to be hoped that th^ work of the schools will not sufier 
in consequence, from any lack of public interest. From an 
agricultural point of view one item in this exhibit was very bad. 
A model dairy, supposed to be made to scale, was shown, but 
by the measurements of the model no milker could tip the milk 
into the cooler without use of steps — a ladder would almost 
be required — and no steps were shown. The exhibits from the 
elementary schools are always a welcome feature of the Educa- 
tion area of the “ Royal," and the teachers and local authorities 
who are energetic enough to provide them should be encouraged 
in every possible way, but for their own sakes and that of their 
work they should make the best possible use of the facilities 
available. 

The exhibits of Armstrong Cdlege covered items dealing 
with Crop Husbandry, Animal Husbandry, and Management 
of Grass Land. The exhibits from Newton Bigg dealt with 
Dairying and Horticulture. But Armstrong College added a 
special exhibit of prints, paintings and photographs illustrating 
the development of sheep breeding in Northumberland. This 
was organised by Alderman Parlour and Professor Gilchrist. 
On the whole, this exhibit was not so good as a similar one 
illustrating the development of shorthorn cattle which was shown 
at Darlin^on some years before. It is doubtful whether some 
theories of the development of breeds of sheep which were 
indicated in the illustrations, and in the explanations, would 
shear historical examination. But at the same time it could he 
wished that every Agricultural College had such collections of 
pictorial illustrations of the development of cattle and sheep as 
those staged by Armstrong College at Darlington and Newcastle. 
The College had also arranged for an exhibit of hides, showing 
effects of attack by warble fly, from the Newcastle Hides Inspec- 
tion Society. These could scarcely be regarded as represen- 
tative samples, and they tended to induce farmers who inspected 
them to doubting and jocular remarks about the use of a punch. 
There were also some charts prepared by the City Veterinary 
Officer, Newcastle, showing the number of carcases of animals 
condemned Iwithin the city during recent years. One showing 
carcascft^ beef condemned over a series of years was useless 
hecau^it failed to show total numbers slaughtered, but another, 

. £01^11^2, gave these figures : 
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Carcases of Meat Cokdemned, Nbwcastle-on-Tyne, 1922. 



Total 

Slaughtered. 

Unfit for 

1 Consumption. 

Tabeieulous. 

Whole 
Carcase. ■ 

Parts or 
Organs. 

Whole i 
CarcaBe. 

Parts or , 
Organs. 

Cows 

728 

1 j 

38 I 

43 

39 

43 

Heifers . 

9,083 

24 

29 

21 

19 

Hulls 

537 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Bullocks . . . . 1 

5,936 

20 j 

27 

16 

14 

Total .... 

16,284 

1 85 : 

; 100 

79 

7.7 

Calves .... 

2,847 1 

31 





Pigs 

30,281 

32 

— 




If figures of this character could be collected from all largo 
cities it would be possible to get a definite idea of the risk of 
condemnation of fat cattle which is undertaken by farmers, 
dealers and butchers, and to assess the premiums which would 
be required to cover such risks. Newcastle is to be congratu- 
lated on having the figures available, but it was a pity that the 
chart dealing with a series of years gave only the figures for 
condemned carcases without any measure of the proportion 
of the condemned to the total. 

All the exhibits dealing with the management of grass land 
were very good, and the sample turves were very effective. 
In this connection a chart showing varying costs of the applica- 
tion of phosphates in different forms elicited a great deal of 
interest from farmers not only of the North-Eastern Counties 
but from all over England. Even a group of East Anglian 
farmers, some of whom are well known, were seen studying it 
m detail. Exhibits dealing with insect pests were not quite as 
good as they can be made, but those dealing with plant diseases 
were a better example. Incidentally, an exhibit showing leaf- 
curl, wart disease, and mosaic amongst potatoes, together with 
healthy plants, puzzled many people by reason that the plants 
most healthy in appearance were those said to be suffering from 
wart disease. 

The Natioml Institute for Research in Dairying, Readir^, 
had a varied exhibit. A chart showing yearly yield of milk 
of cows in two successive periods was interesting and use- 
ful, as were two others dealing respectively with milk yield 
of cows edving in different months of the year, and with the 
progeny r^rds of bulls. But a chart purporting to show that 
heavy milk yields mean low costs of food was a little too theoret- 
ical and simple to be really accurate. If the theory were tested 
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under actual conditions the results would probably be much 
different from those shown. Again, figures showing the varying 
proportions of items in cost of production of milk during the 
Bummer and winter periods was not quite a good example, for 
in relation to what is known of normal conditions labour costs, 
especially in whiter, were low, and depreciation of cows was 
high, especially during the summer period. The figures were 
as follows : — 


Analysis op Cost op Milk. (Per cent.) 



Winter. 

Summer. 

Coat of Food 

72-0 

53-1} 

„ Labour 

11-7 1 

U-2 

Proportion of Rent and Rates 

1-4 

‘2-1 

Depreciation — Cows 

lO'O 

21-4 

Plant 

06 

1-0 

Repairs and Miscellaneous 

2-3 

5-0 

Delivery 

2-0 

3-3 


100-0 

100-0 


The establishment of standards of this character will assist 
fanners to measure the efficiency of their own management, 
but the standards require to be sufficiently broad-based to 
provide a general test. Some of the charts of the Institute arc 
now getting a little time-worn, and might be renewed and im- 
proved upon. 

Of the Meteorological Office exhibit nothing need be said 
except that some of the simplest and best charts exhibited, 
as those dealing with first and last frosts, ought to be published 
in a cheap form in which they would be available for all students 
of agriculture ; and some others have so Uttle relation to fam- 
ing that theii' display in the Agricultural Education Exhibit is 
scarcely justifiable. 

Altogether, the Education Section at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
broi^t together a very varied, interesting and useful collection 
of e^ibits. All those who were responsible for collection and 
staging and for the explanation of exhibits are to be thanked for 
their work. They are also to be congratulated on the success 
which was achieved in spite of restrictions of space. For this 
latter they were not wholly responsible, but future exhibitors 
would do well to consider a policy of rigid selection of items 
to be exhibited whenever space is insufficient for adequate dis- 
play of all the materials which are available. ^ 

The exhibit was again under the charge of Mr. wilfred H. 
Parker, Director of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
at Cambridge. 
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the forestry exhibition at the 

NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 

The district to wMch tlie “Royal” wag allocated in 1923 is 
more occupied in coal-mining than timber production, and 
though timber is indispensable to the miner, it happens that 
the growing tree most decidedly objects to the miners’ opera- 
tions in its vicinity. The north-easterly counties of North- 
umberland and Durham are swept by cold winds, and are dis- 
tricts of very low rainfall, and in consequence they cannot 
produce timber like more favoured portions of England, 

This fact was, no doubt, the main cause for the reduced 
entries in this Section— 73 in the Competitive Class and 45 in 
the Non-competitive Section, 

The steward was Mr. C. Coltman-Rogers, with Messrs^ 
Edward Davidson and Wm. Dawson as assistant stewards, 
and they had made admirable arrangements with the material 
forwarded ; the exhibits being staged in the back-to-back bays 
down the centre of the large building, while the planks and 
other heavy material were set along each side of the budding, 
with gates and fencing and the model pine plantation in the 
open air. Right and left exit doors were arranged at the 
end of the building. This arrangement spread the crowds into 
four separate lines, and was a very good method of obviating 
the jamming so much in evidence at these places. 

Members of the Royal English Arboricultural Society and 
the Forestry Commission were in attendance each day to answer 
questions and to explain any phase of forestry work — and they 
had some very busy periods. There is decidedly now a much 
greater appreciation of the duty of replacing our vanished 
woodlands, and this is as it should be— for in due time our 
country will reap the benefit following an extensive increase of 
the area under forest. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the awards gained in each 
class, it is but just to specialize those entries which bore the 
stamp of an earnest endeavour to increase the utility of the 
native product, either directly from the raw material or indirectly 
through an educative channel. Class 6 was for panels, boards, 
home-made furniture, or any other article grown and manu- 
factured on the exhibitor’s property. 

An outstanding collection of 30 articles was staged by Colonel 
Wther, of Middleton Hall, Bclford, in this class. There was 
timber cut to size for the complete cart, wheelbarrow, and 
draught gears for horses, with made-up troughs for sheep, pigs, 
and young cattle, shingles for roof and wall coveAngs, field 
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trouglis, and gate fastenings. Tbe^^imber used was of fine, 
hard quality in oak and elm, with ash for shafts, and Scots 
pine, spruce, and larch hr for the toughs and weather boards 
all grown on the estate. 

Sales of stock sizes are effected by issuing a sheet price list 
at diflerent periods, and the rural Cartwright and builder may 
obtain seasoned materials at hand without having to go to the 
city for supplies. 

This is a method of disposal which should surely commend 
itself to every owner of woodland, and the rural industries 
would begin to recover were it more practised throughout 
the country. A silver medal was awarded to this excellent 
exhibit. 

In the section for non-competitive exhibits, a silver medal 
was awarded to the Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, for 
a most instructive exhibit showing the penetration of creosote 
into 27 different species of timber, which has been dried, barked, 
and steeped under pressure, afterwards being sawn right down 
the middle to expose the depth of wood saturated by the creosote. 
From an economic standpoint, this was one of the most valuable 
exhibits in the show. Side by side with the sample lengths Of 
creosoting were specimens of acacia posts after 50 years’ service 
in ground, and six creosoted posts which had been in the soil 
from 15 to 27 years were also shown in good state of preservation. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland had an admirable 
exhibit outside the tent, comprising a square of ground laid 
out in four different periods of a Scots pine wood’s age. The 
exhibit . was a wonderfully good representation indeed, and 
showed the surface vegetation of ling and bilberry characteristic 
of very poor soils on which the pine is usually the only tree to 
succeed. Stage 1 represented the area after four years’ grazing 
by sheep and now pit planted with 2 -year-old Scots pine at 4 ft. 
apart. Stage 2 showed the crop of young poles growing at 
11 years from being planted, and were up to 11 ft. in height. 
Stage 3 gave the crop at 45 years old feUed for pitwood, with 
the density and volume for one acre. Stage 4 was the final 
felling and conversion at 70 to 80 years, the boards and planks 
being shown from these aged trees. The exhibit was most 
attractive, and deservedly gained the silver medal. 

The exhibit staged by the Hancock Museum, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was of great scientific and practical value to foresters. 
Under four separate series the useful as well as the harmful 
pests of the insect and animal world were to be seen in very 
lifelike positions. The various injurious effects caused by the 
pests were Staged beside the cause of them, often in the act of 
doing the damage. 

Very gnod specimens of injuries caused to plants and trees 
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by fungi were also on view, and being in series, the effects could 
be traced throughout each cycle with great interest. A great 
deal of care was bestowed on the proper mounting of each 
specimen, and altogether the educative character of the objects 
in this bay well deserved the silver medal awarded. 

The Forestry Commission, per Captain Hopkimon, Divisional 
Officer from their centre at Chopwell Woods, staged two bays 
showing the more practical part of forest work. A coloured 
map with the various sections under treatment was shown, from 
which it was found that the total area in hand is 870 acres. 
There is a tree nursery of acres, and the regular staff numbers 
ten to twelve hands under the forester, Mr. Anderson. 

The development from seed to transplant was shown in 
boxes, with full particulars of quantity of seed sown and number 
of plants produced. Sixty hand specimens of British-grown 
wo^ were shown, and commercial timber for pit bogies and 
tubs, brake and shunting poles, paving blocks and pit chocks, 
brush and chair wood, was displayed. Specimens of damage 
by insect life and various tree seeds were also staged. This 
centre carries out the instruction of young men in forestry 
science, and is admirably equipped in every way. 

The Royal English Arboricultural Society staged two bays. 
Mr. Davidson, the genial secretary, was in charge, with various 
foresters of the Society as assistants. 

The exhibit which attracted most patronage was undoubtedly 
the model plantation which had been arranged as typical of 
sporting and amenity. This was contained in a case 5 ft? by 
3 ft., set in the centre of bay, level with the side tabling, and 
the surface had been covered with herbage showing hill and 
valley conditions admirably, with a stream flowing down the 
winding valley into a miniature lake on which floated wildfowl 
of various species. The plants were growing in open order, 
with masses of spruce in the damp hollows and oak and larch 
on the bracken- covered slopes. The sporting element was 
provided by miniature models of pheasant, duck, and wood- 
pigeon, while ground game was numerous, with deer on the hill- 
side. The sportsman with setter and gun was to be seen also 
at several points. 

On the side benches the Society showed products of sylviculture 
arboriculture, one fine example being the root system of a 
large riverside tree which had been carefully taken up and 
formed into a comfortable arm-chair. Photographs and 
shdes of the scenes visited by the Society on its annual excursions 
Were numerous and there were the first prize essays from the 
newly established Rural Schools Tree Essay Competition. 

The second bay contained a model of sylvicultural planta- 
tion and boxes with plants inserted in soil carrying theVegetation 
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upon which the type of tree in compartment was known to 
succeed. Pine weevils at work on Scots were on the side table 
and showed a good object-lesson on the danger to be faced in 
replanting pine-covered ground. Messrs. Wear supplied two 
very fine boards of sycamore and burr oak, and the Society, 
through its members, furnished some remarkably fine boards 
of oak, elm, Wellingtonia, Douglas, yew, and cedar. Collections 
of witches’ brooms and tree seeds, some paving blocks sent by 
the British Wood Company, and a leaflet giving the history 
of the Society and the objects it endeavoured to stimulate, 
which was distributed to all who appeared interested, completed 
the stand, which was awarded a silver medal. 

The Liverpool Corporation exhibited gates, hurdles, and 
rustic huts m^e up from small thinnings of larch and Douglas 
fir, grown on their water catchment area at Lake Vyrnwy, in 
Wales. The economic use of this small material is a difficult 
one, and the management deserve great commendation for 
their enterprise, as it enables the woodmen to get work inside 
while storms and winter season prevents outdoor operations. A 
circular issued by the agents, Messrs. Addie & Son, of Shrews- 
bury, showed the prices to be very reasonable. 

Messrs. Ben Reid & Co., of Aberdeen, exhibited a splendid 
collection of forestry tools, priced for sale, with photographs 
of their nurseries, showing all the operations of plant culture. 
This firm also gave practical demonstrations at intervals during 
the day with their patent transplanting boards. A silver 
medal was awarded to the firm for this excellent exhibit. 

The “ Wade ” petrol cross-cutting saw, exhibited by 
Christy & Penny, Ltd., London, also gave practical demonstra- 
tions at intervals with their machine, cutting slices from the end 
of a large elm log with great rapidity and ease. 

Among other exhibits the firm of Messrs. Caldcrs, Ltd,, 
Newcastle, showed railway sleepers, new and ready for use, and 
old ones which had been in use on local railways for a number 
of years, under varying conditions, A very instructive exhibit. 
Colonel E. R. Pratt, of Rystou Hall, Norfolk, exhibited a collec- 
tion of up-to-date hybrid poplars — some of these are giving 
astonishing results in growth, 

Mr. John Patten, jun., Durham, sent twelve remarkably 
well executed drawings in water-colours of flowers and fruit 
of British trees, and Messrs, Trewhella Bros., of Birminghaiu, 
displayed photographs of their wonderful root-lifting appliances. 

The special medal offered by the Royal Agricultural Society 
for the best general collection of exhibits in competitive and 
^P ^mpetitive classes was awarded to Colonel Lather, with 
-j^pi^arl of Yarborough as reserve. 

th^‘ Competitive classes the entries were not large. 
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Class 1, for specimens of oak, elm, ash, and beech, Major 
Lord Barnard, M.C., showed four very good planks, gaming 
the silver medal by three marks only on an eighty total. The 
bronze medal was awarded to the Trustees of Viscount Ridley, 
whose exhibit was also a very good one. 

Class 2, for specimens of larch, Scots, and spruce, produced 
the same result, the silver medal being awarded to Lord Barnard, 
whose Scots pine plank was a fine piece of timber. The planks 
shown by Viscount Ridley were of good character, but some- 
what narrower. They well deserved the bronze medal awarded. 

Class 3, for any other sort of broad-leaved timber, only 
produced one exhibit. A bronze medal was awarded to Colonel 
Leather for his exhibit of Spanish chestnut, wild cherry, horn- 
beam, and sycamore. 

Class if for any other sort of coniferous timber. The same 
exhibitor was awarded a silver medal for his excellent col- 
lection, comprising specimen boards of Douglas fir, Thuja, 
WcUingtonia, silver fir, Abies grandis, and Sequoia sempervirens. 

In Class 5 the Earl of Yarborough had a splendid collection 
of native boards, 106 different species being shown, with labels 
denoting their name affixed thereto. This exhibit was awarded 
a silver medal at the previous year’s show, and so a highly 
commended card could only be awarded this year. 

Glass 6. Colonel Leather deservedly won the silver medal 
with his collection of articles made for everyday use from native 
woods grown and made on his estate. It is of very much more 
importance to the nation to have its resources utilized in the 
way this exhibit manifested than to see a few examples of 
fmely grown boards, many of which could not be duplicated 
on the exhibitor’s estate. The exhibit from Middleton Hall 
was a refreshing improvement on the usual style of exhibits in 
this class, and showed a commendable endeavour to develop 
rural industry. 


Exhibits of Gates. 

Various conditions have to be observed in the competition 
for gates, one of which is that the materials must be price 
at current merchants’ prices , and not at bare estate cost. This 
is a reasonable condition, but it lacks in one respect, namely, 
that the exhibitor ought to be held responsible to supply the 
materials at the price put down, unless he states in his entry that 
he does not undertake to do so. To take an example of the 
ridiculous prices which are occasionally met with, the lowest 
figure for the full set of gate wood in excellent selected oak 
was only 5s. 2d. The highest price for same materials was 
15^., and the timber all grown on the north-east coast of 
Northumberland not 40 miles apart ! In one case th&^3 cub. ft. 

L 
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of oak in the gate is priced at I 5 . SJd. per cub. ft., and the other Ls 
55. A fair price for tliia class of oak sawn into small sizes for 
gate wood would be about 4s. per cub. ft. 

In the judging of the gates, 20 marks were awarded to each 
of five headings, i.e., (1) general utility, (2) price, (3) construction, 
(4) adjustment, (5) ease and security in fastening, it being 
possible to secure a maximum of 100 marks. 

In Glass 7, Colonel Leather secured the silver medal with 
90 marks, and the Dean and Chapter of Durham was placed 
second for the bronze medal with 83 marks. 

The other gate entered in this class was excellently made 
of splendid oak, but unfortunately lost marks seriously under 
the headings of (2), (4), and (5). The class is for an oak field 
gate for farm use, and economy with efiiciency for practml 
purposes are mentioned as the chief points to be considered in 
judging. Elaborate dressing to tops of head and hartrcc is 
not necessary, and it ought to be possible to secure a gate with 
one fastener, while the necessity for adjustment had been quite 
overlooked in one exhibit. These are some of the points which 
are of great importance in the use of an ordinary field gate. 

Class 8 was for a field gate of any other home-grown wood, 
and five gates were exhibited. The silver medal was awarded 
to Colonel Leather for a good class of larch gate. Major Lord 
Barnard secured the bronze medal with a rather high-priced 
gate and posts. In this class the marks varied from 90 to 66, 
The gate made of Thuja wood was a novelty, but the w^ood was 
coarse and knotty ; a large knot in the top bar very seriously 
reduced the strength of the gate. 

Class 9. — Hunting wickets, self-closing. This is a very 
interesting class, and ingenious devices are always found to 
effect the closing of the wicket, while the basic condition in 
a hunting gate is the possibility of opening it while mounted. 
The arrangement shown by Major Lord Barnard gained the 
silver medal with 98 marks — two marks being deducted under 
the heading of price, which was put down at the high figure 
of £2 45. Comparing prices of timber in this class, we find 
the lowest for wicket and posts to be IO 5 . 8d., and the highest 
price to be for the same material £1 IO 5 . ! One exhibit showed 
a good idea for self-closing, which consisted of a chain fixed to 
the hanging post and wound once round the hartree at about 
the level of bottom hinge. The pins were extended in crooks to 
about 10 in. long, and on opening the gate the chain was pulled 
into shorter position and the gate rose on the lengthened pins 
automatically, with the result that on the gate being released, 
the wicket dropped again and closed. 

Class 10, for tree guards only, drew one entry, for which no 
award wa^ made. 
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Class 11, for fencing, home-grown and made in Great Britain, 
secured two entries only. Major Lord Barnard was highly 
commended for his exhibit. 

Class 12, for fencing of foreign timber, creosoted, open to 
the trade, brought some very good exhibits. Messrs. Arm* 
strong, Addison & Co., Sunderland, showed nine different fences, 
ranging in price from Is. 6|d. to 6s. 9d. per yard for the latter, 
being a close paling fence. One example shown by this firm 
was of their lA fence after 64 years’ use in all weathers out- 
side, and still in good order. The exhibit well deserved the 
highly commended card awarded. Messrs. English Bros., of 
Wisbech, were commended for the exhibit consisting of eight 
samples of strong creosoted fencing ranging in price from lOJd. 
to 4^. 3d. per hneal yard. 

W. H. Bennett. 

Brackenburgh Tower Estate, 

Carlisle. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS AND ESTATE NURSERIES 
COMPETITIONS, 1923. 

The competitions were confined this year to the counties of 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex. There were 35 entries in the Plan- 
tations competition and 6 entries in the E.state Nurseries com- 
petition, representing eleven estates. The majority of the 
entries were forthcoming from Sussex. Kent contributed 6 
out of a total of 41, and Sussex the balance, whilst Surreywas 
very disappointing in offering none. 

The competition was extended to embrace two further 
classes and for the first time Coppice and Coppice with Stan- 
dards are given their rightful place in the list of woodland 
types. 

The South-Eastern Counties present a variety of soils derived 
from recent geological strata, but generally the woodlands fall 
into three main classes, namely, the coniferous areas of the upper 
and lower greensand, the beech areas of the chalk, and the 
hardwood areas of the Weald clay. The rate of growth of trees 
varies considerably, but, with an equable climate and a rainfall 
of up to 40 in. per annum, some parts arc amongst the most 
rapid timber-producing areas of the country. 

Class J , Coppice Area. — For the best-managed area of 
chestnut or ash coppice. Four entries. All the ciitries were 
of chestnut coppice. 
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In this class the Silver Medal was awarded to Lord Leeon. 
field, Petworth, Sussex, for four cants at Brinksole. The four 
cante were of two, three, four and seven years’ growth an.l 
were respectively approximately 2, 3, and 4 acres in extent. 
Records give details of cuttings made since the year 1872 on 
a general rotation of about six or seven years, and it is inter- 
esting to note that whereas £20 per acre was the selling prke 
of seven-year- old coppice about 1878, the value has steadily 
dwindled to £5 per acre for five and six-year-old coppice since 
the war. The coppice is standing on sloping ground on the 
lower greensand and the growth made is very rapid, the average 
height of the two-year-old crop being about 10 ft, with a first 
year’s growth of up to 7 ft., whilst the seven-year- old crop 
reaches an average of 28 ft. and up to 2J in. in diameter with 
a first year’s growth of up to 8 ft. The crop is very uniform, 
is practically pure chestnut, the stocking is very good with a 
between-stool distance varying from 3-4 ft. in the different 
cants, and the cutting throughout is good, low and even; 
Brinksole Hangar cant in particular being quite ideal in every 
respect. The method of re-stocking adopted here is to plant 
large chestnut plants and cut over with the rest of the crop 

at the nearest felling. x . . r. i n t . 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Lieut. -tol. U. L. Lourt- 
hope, M.C., M.B., Whiligh, Sussex, for a number of contiguous 
can^ts of chestnut in Long Wood. The normal rotation i.= 
eleven years and the cants represented aU age classes. The 
soil is clay and the growth is not so rapid as in the former ease, 
in one cant of twelve years’ growth the height reached up to 
28 ft., but the diameter was greater, largely due to the fact 
that the custom in these parts is to grow the chestnut at a dis- 
tance of about 5 ft. apart. Throughout the cants there were 
a few oak standards and a small percentage of hazel coppice. 
The stocking was good and the cutting was web. done. The 
coppice is cut either by the estate staff or sold privately to 
local farmers for hop poles and fencing at prices up to £15 per 


acre standing. . i 

Class 2.— The best and most systematically managed wooo 
of coppice with standards. It was hoped that this class would 
attract a number of entries, whereas there were only two and 
they were really weak in many respects. 

Col. epurthope was awarded the Silver Medal for Great 
Wood, an area of 19| acres standing upon clay overlying Hast- 
ings rock. The coppice was of six ages up to eleven years witii 
some twenty-two years of age, chestnut was the predominating 
species with alder in wet places, but there was a fair quaii i „ 
of other species such as ash, hazel, with some birch m place^.^ 
The stanfiards were mostly of oak up to 160 years old witn 
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few ash and chestnut. The older age classes are well repre- 
sented, hut there are considerable gaps amongst the youngest 
oak age classes, which are only partly made up by the presence 
of young ash and chestnut standards. As no oak is ever planted 
at Whiligh, it is suggested that the lack of young oak is due to 
the absence of acorn crops at the feUing periods, which, in turn, 
is largely attributed to a succession of bad attacks of the oak 
leaf roller moth {Tortrix viridana) for some years. The ash and 
ohestnut are healthy and fairly vigorous, but the growth of the 
oak is poor, the best standards having a total height of about 
(iO ft. and a quarter girth of 18 in. Owing to the situation 
the value of the underwood is less than on othef parts of the 
estate, hence it is intended to store as much of the ash as pos- 
sible, together with some chestnut, and grow on with a heavy 
stocking of standards of 180 to 200 per acre in the hope that 
they will suppress the underwood in twenty years, when it is 
proposed finally to convert into conifers under ash standards, 
but it is doubtful if this will be accomplished so soon without 
a still heavier stock of standards. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Marquis Camden, 
Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, Sussex, for Rowland Wood. 
This wood was 13 acres in extent, in which the underwood 
consisted of one year’s growth of mostly chestnut with some 
ash and hazel, and an overwood principally of oak with a few 
ash and larch up to 100 years of age, all of moderate growth. 
The stocking and distribution are incomplete, and there are 
some gaps in the gradation of age classes. 

In Class 3, hardw^oods as final crop, Stage A, there were four 
entries. A Silver Medal was awarded to Lord Leconfield for 
Burchetts Wood, 15 acres in extent and fourteen years of age. 
The crop consists of natural oak over underwood mainly com- 
posed of hazel. The coppice was last felled in 1920, and at the 
same time a thinning was made in the oak with a view to securing 
an even distribution at about 6 ft. apart. There are but few 
gaps in, the -oak where seedlings failed to appear, and the trees 
are all pruned up to a height of about 8 to 10 ft. Considering 
the denseness of the crop of oak in many parts of the area at 
the time of the last coppice felling and the heavy thinning of 
oak, it is surprising how few trees have been bent by winds. 
The average height of the oak is now 13-14 ft., whilst the best 
trees reach as much as 22 ft. This wood appears to have good 
prospects if the oak is scarcely touched at the next coppice felling. 

Col. Courthope was awarded the Bronze Medal for the 7 acres 
Brickyard Plantation, which consists of a number of blocks con- 
taining chestnut fourteen years old, ash overwood about forty 
years old, with ash underwood five years old and Douglas fir 
underplanting four years of age. This wood is ^rticularly 
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interesting as representing an experimental conversion of chest- 
nut coppice ; the chestnut was planted about 1899 and cut in 
1909, one block was allowed to grow without interference, and 
has now naturally cleaned itself to but little over one thriving 
shoot per stool, but the other part was thinned out to one shoot 
per stool three years later. The latter block now carries double 
the volume of the former, the poles are straighter and fully 
6 ft. higher. 

Class 4. — Hardwoods as final crop, Stage B, produced only 
one entry. This consisted of a crop of natural oak in a planta- 
tion of ash, which has been coppiced and is gradually being 
suppressed by the oak canopy. The wood is about 6 acres and 
the oak are about fifty years of age. The growth of the oab 
is exceptionally good, giving fine, clean, straight poles. It is 
intended to fill the few existing gaps with Abies Grandis or 
Tsuga Albertiana, remove a few of the oak standards and under- 
plant the whole. For this wood an award of a Silver Medal 
was made to Col. Courthope. 

Class 5, Stage A, Conifers.— In this class there were seven 
entries, and the Silver Medal was awarded to the Martyuis Cam- 
den for Skents Wood, an 8-acre plantation of mostly conifers 
now twelve years old. It was originally pit-planted at 3 ft. 
apart with Scots pine, larch, ash and beech, the hardwoods 
forming 25 per cent, of the crop in the following fashion : One 
row of larch and Scots pine and one row of beech, Scots pine, 
ash and larch. The object was a final crop of lareb with a few- 
hard woods, using the Scots pine as nurses. The condition of the 
plantation at present is that the ash have disappeared, owing 
to rabbits getting in during the war period, the beech are sup- 
pressed and also very badly rabbit damaged. The Scots pine 
are mostly suppressed, but in places are co-dominant with the 
larch which form the main crop. The cost of establishing the 
crop was £8 lOs. per acre, the plants used being 2 year 2 year 
transplants of 18 in. to 24 in. class. The soil is a clay loam, 
the ground slightly sloping towards the north, and the average 
rainfall of the district about 31 in. per annum. The crop is 
very even, there are practically no gaps, and the soil throughout 
is devoid of surface vegetation. There now remain about 1,500 
trees per acre with an average of about 1 cu. ft. per tree. The 
height growth is good, and on the higher ground they average 
32 ft. in height. As we pass downwards the he^ht improves 
slightly with a quarter girth of 3J in. The former crop con- 
sisted of seventy-years -old larch with hardwood undergrowth, 
and it will be seen that the present, which is a second crop, 
does not appear to sufier on that account, for not only is the 
crop itself very vigorous, but there is very little canker through- 
out the wpole wood. 
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The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Executors of the late 
\V, D. James, West Dean Park, Chichester, for a 9-acre plan- 
tation of conifers now fourteen years old. The plantation con- 
sists of three blocks, the first which forms the majority consists 
of European larch mixed with about 20 per cent, of Scots pine, 

6 per cent, of beech and an occasional Douglas fir. The soil 
consists of a calcareous loam overlying chalk and the planta- 
tion is semi-exposed at an elevation of about 500 ft. above sea- 
level, sloping gradually to the south. The average size of the 
larch is 28 ft. with a quarter girth of in., whilst the best 
trees have a height of 32 ft. with a quarter girth of in. and 
a few up to in. The Douglas are uneven in size, but the 
largest are larger than and topping the larch, and run up to 
35 ft. in height with in. quarter girth. The Scots pine have 
a height slightly less than the average of the crop, and an aver- 
age quarter girth about equal to the larch. The beech are co- 
dominant with the rest of the crop. The area is very fully 
stocked and needs a light thinning. The soil and canopy are 
good, some of the larch are cankered and some others are in- 
fested with honeysuckle. All the trees have been pruned to a 
height of 6-6 ft. 

The second block consists of J acre of pure Douglas on 
slightly higher ground. In this plot the gro^h is not nearly 
so good as that made by either the larch or the Douglas in 
the previous plot. The average height is about 25 ft. and the 
average quarter girth 2 in. The canopy is dense and the trees 
are fairly even in size. 

The third plot consists of \ acre in which the European 
larch has been substituted by Japanese larch. The Japanese 
have made better growth than any other species, being fully 
4 ft. higher than the best larch in the first plot, and ^ in, larger 
in girth. 

Among the other entries may be mentioned a very useful 
plantation, partly Japanese larch and partly European larch, 
on the Petworth Estate, and the Warren Wood Larch Plantation 
of the Earl of Chichester, both of which show good promise. 

Class 6. Stage B, Conifers, — In this class there were only 
two entries, and a Silver Medal was awarded to the Executors 
of the late W. D. James for 14 J acres of almost pure larch 
faciiig east and at an elevation of 550 ft, and planted twenty- 
six years ago. A few beech were planted with the larch, more 
beech and ash have come in by natural regeneration. The soil 
consists of chalk with flints. The crop consists at present of 
about 50 per cent, larch and 50 per cent, beech and ash. The 
larch are dominant, the latter species in many cases having 
suppressed the former. The beech are mostly don^ated, but 
some are co-dominant with the larch and the ash. Tlhe average 
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height of the larch is about 55 ft., whilst the best reach over 
60 ft. and the (quarter girth averages about 4| in., whilst the 
maximum reaches 8f in. The sod conditions are good T\ith 
very little ground vegetation, but the ash are now becoming 
cankered and generally have bad crowns. It is proposed to 
remove these latter at an early date. 

The Bronze Medal was not awarded. 

Class 7. Stage A, — Mixed plantation of hardwoods and 
conifers. There were three entries in this class, and the Silver 
Medal was awarded to the Earl of Chichester, Stanmer, Lewes, 
Sussex. The plantation receiving the award was 5 acres in 
extent, twelve years of age and consisted of a mixture of larch, 
ash, oak, Scots pine and a few spruce. The soil is a good loam, 
and the previous crop was coppice with some standards. If a1 
the time of planting some sycamore and ash coppice shoots 
had not been stored, this would have been a very fine planta- 
tion ; as it is, it is patchy and is a good example of how little 
overhead shade larch and oak will stand. The larch and ash 
have grown well, reaching as much as 30 ft. in height and 5 in. 
quarter girth. The Scots pine and spruce are of little or no 
value, but the oak are holding their own very well, and although 
in many cases they will become suppressed if they are not 
favourably treated within the next few years, there are many 
trees well up into the crowns of the other species. The crop 
is a dense one and we are of the opinion that it needs an early 
thinning, though this must be steadily carried out as the 
plantation is exposed to south-west gales. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Rt. Hon. James T. 
Hope, M.P., Herons Ghyll, Uckfield, for 7 acres of thirteen-years- 
old larch, beech, ash, a few sycamore and Sitka spruce in some 
of the very wet places . The plantation made a very good growth 
from the start and the trees now have average diameters as 
follows : larch^ 3^in. ; ash, 3 in. ; Sitka spruce, Sjin. ; and beech, 

in. 

Class 8. Stage B. — Mixed plantation of hardwoods and 
conifers. In this class there were three entries, and both the 
Silver and the Bronze Medals were awarded to Major R. Alex- 
ander, Swifts Place, Cranbrook. The Hilly Wood Plantation, 
securing the major award, was 30 acres in extent and consisted 
of several portions, part of which was in single tree mixture, 
and the remainder mixed by groups. The soil consisted of a 
loam overlying the Tunbridge Wells sandstone of the Hastings 
beds. The area was formerly an old hilly park pasture, and 
in preparation for planting it was ploughed twice. The plan* 
tatiori is uneven aged, the various blocks having been planted 
at intervy.s between the years 1898 and 1910. The oldest 
portion, irbw twenty-five years of age, consists of a mixture of 
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Xorway spruce, larch, Scots pine, silver lir, ash and chestnut, 
which trees have made remarkable growth. The wood had to 
be heavily thinned for war requirements five years ago, many 
of the best trees having been cut, as was obvious by the butts,* 
and we were informed that larch up to 72 ft. were then cut 
down. At that time, when only twenty years old, as much as 
£100 per acre was reahzed by the thinnings. The crop remaining 
therefore does not represent the best of the plantation, although 
it now contains some very fine trees for their age, and in spite 
of the heavy thinning there is still a great deal of timber stand- 
ing on the ground. On the lower part of this section of the 
plantation the larch measured up to 70 ft. in height with a quarter 
girth of 12 in., silver fir 75 to .80 ft. high of 12| in. quarter girth, 
spruce, Scots pine and chestnut being much of a size with the 
larch, but the ash varied between 55 and 60 ft, in height. The 
second section, planted in 1900, consisted partly of some very 
fine ash, a full plant, mixed with an occasional birch, having a 
height growth of 55 to 60 ft., and partly of nearly pure larch, 
also fully stocked and well up to 65 ft. In a slight hollow near 
by were noticed black Italian poplar of twenty years’ age, 
reaching 70 ft. in height and with a quarter girth varying from 
6 to 12J in. ; also a small group of Douglas nhieteen years old, 
where we measured one tree 72 ft. by 11 J in. quarter girth and 
another 68 ft. by 13 in. quarter girth. Both the poplar and 
Douglas must have been well sheltered on three sides by the 
surrounding older plantations. A portion eleven years old con- 
sists of beech mixed with a few Douglas in the proportion of 
9 to 1. The former species was holding its own well, although 
on an average it was several feet shorter than the Douglas, 
which was as much as 35 ft. high. Another section deserving 
mention is 2 ^ acres of larch with a few Scots pine planted six- 
teen years ago. This has been twice thinned, and on the second 
thinning about 500 trees per acre were removed. There now 
remains a very level crop of about 1,500 cu. ft. per acre with 
an average height of 45 ft. and 4| in. quarter girth, whilst the 
best reach 48 ft. with 6^ in. quarter girth. This remarkable 
plantation, which was aU planted by the present owner, with 
the assistance of his present forester, was also awarded the Gold 
Medal offered by the Royal English Arboricultural Society for 
the best plantation in the competition. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to a plantation of 20 acres 
which consisted mainly of birch, alder, chestnut and larch mixed 
thither by trees or in groups, planted at intervals between the 
jears 1900 and 1906. The section in which larch occurred was 
hinned fi,vc years ago and £100 per acre was received for the 
failings. The crop is now rather hght, but still carries a con- 
siderable volume of timber. The chestnut was planted fjriginally 
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4 ft. apart in 1903, was cut five years ago, and is now about 
25 ft, in height. The remaining section has been treated bv 
thinning the chestnut and some of the birch, so that now it has 
.become a wood of two stories, with the alder and birch ijj the 
upper story reaching a height of about 40 ft., with chestnut 
coppice, which Is poor through excess of moisture. 

In Class 9, for the best example showing systematic manage- 
ment of an existing woodland area, including the renovation and 
conversion of an unprofitable wood into a profitable condition, 
there were three entries, and the Silver Medal was awarded to 
Viscount Cowdray, Paddockhurst, Sussex. The scheme pre- 
sented related to 135 acres of old woodland which consisted 
originally of rough and useless birch about twenty years old on 
a soil consisting of sand overlying Hastings rock with a northerly 
slope and a northerly aspect. The method of treatment has 
been to subdivide the area into four blocks, of which three have 
already been felled and replanted with conifers. The species 
used are Douglas fir on ground carrying bracken, Sitka spruce 
on the lower wet ground, Scc'ts pine on thinner soil, and some 
Japanese larch. Beech has been mixed throughout,, and all the 
plants were pit-planted. The remaining q^uarter of the area 
was cleared this year, when the cordwood was sold for IO 5 . per 
cord, which price rather more than paid for the cost of cutting 
the standing birch and cording it. Some standards have been 
left for ornament, shooting, or other purposes. The whole area 
is wired in against rabbits and the total cost for the whole work 
amounts to £12 per acre. The general scheme is good and, ex- 
cept for a rather high percentage of loss among the big Douglas 
fir transplants, and the poor growth of the larger Japanese, the 
young plantations promise well. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Rt. Hon. J. F. Hope 
for 160 acres of plantation varying from one to seventeen years 
of age. The crop formerly consisted of inferior growth of cop- 
pice with standards of about 100 years of age. The soil varies 
from sand to a loam and even clay loam, generally of good depth, 
but in places the stone is quite near the surface. The elevation 
varies between 300 ft. and 500 ft. and the ground is variously 
sloping. The original scheme proposed that the planting shorid 
extend over a period of sixteen years and this has been carried 
out. The plantations vary in size and species, but mainly the 
idea is to replace the original hardwood crop with a coniferous 
one, either by clearing wholly or partially and replanting. The 
growth is very variable and one meets a considerable area of 
the unusual mixture of Scots pine and Douglas fir in places 
which does not appear to do very well. In some parts of the 
wood other species are making good headway, notably Japanese 
larch, as ^ill be seen in the foUowing class. We consider that 
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if the coppice shoots had been cleared mote from the voune 
plantations m the third and fourth years, they would not require 
helping at the eleyenth and twelfth years (as is now being done 
at a much bipr cost), and that the general and economical 
result would nave been better. 

Class 10.— Plantation consisting of the rarer conifers pure 
or mixed with other trees, and not less than five years' cro^h 
and not less than 2 acres in extent. There were four entries 
and the one awarded the Silver Medal was a portion of the 
plantations belonging to the Rt. Hon. J. F. Hope, and consists 
of nearly 3 acres of Japanese larch fifteen years of age. It was 
planted originally with Japanese larch 4 ft. apart with a few 
Douglas fir in mixture, but the larch have almost entirely crowded 
out the Douglas fir. In the year 1920, after twelve years’ growth 
the area was cleaned, and all the dead and suppressed trees were 
taken out. At that tune a sample plot of thirty-six trees was 
established in the centre of the plantation and the individual 
trees were measured, the quarter girth varying betw^cen in. 
to SJ in. The same trees have subsequently been measured 
every year, and on April last the quarter girth varied betw'een 
1| in. and 4 in., the average being about 3 in. with a height 
of ft. On this basis the volume of the present crop is 
about 500 cu. ft. per acre. The crop, however, is considered 
to be overstocked and needs further thinning, since only 
the dead and suppressed trees have jup to the present been 
removed. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Marquis Camden for 
a ten-years-old plantation of Douglas fir extending to 10 acres 
of ground which was formerly old coppice with standards. The 
soil was a sandy loam, the ground a moderate slope and the 
situatiori a sheltered valley running east and w^est. The plants 
were seriously attacked by pine weevils after planting, hut this 
was remedied by the use of traps and hand-picking. The effect 
of the damage and further frost damage, however, remains and 
the crop is uneven and patchy. The best trees reach as much 
Q-s 25 ft. in height with 3^ in. quarter girth, but the average is 
considerably below this, for in places the damaged trees 
and others where there appears to be a pan in the soil do not 
roemh more than 3 ft. in height. In this class was entered, 
under a misconception of the rules, the collection of conifers at 
onfield Hall, Petham, Canterbury, which contains some fine 
pecunens of rarer conifers, amongst which may be mentioned a 
ree of Abies Bracteata, 77 ft. in height with a quarter girth of 
m. at breast height. 

Class 11 is designed for the best-managed woodlands on an 
int ^ ^^ss than 1,000 acres in area, the Judge^j to take 
0 account the production of timber, ornamental pantings, 
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planting for sporting purposes and improvement of residential 
amenities and proper management of hedgerow timber. 

The Special Medal was awarded to the Executors of the late 
W. E. James in respect of the woodlands of West Dean Estate. 
Sussex. This estate is well known for its woodlands, it has 
been the object of numerous visits by parties of members of the 
Pvoyal English Arboricultural Society and, in relation to its pro- 
duction of Douglas fir upon chalk, has received attention iti 
their Journal from time to time [e.g. Vol. XI, pp. 1-6), so that 
an extended description here is thought to be unnecessary. 

Of the 7,000 acres, the woodlands cover about 1,500 acre?, 
and may be divided into three sections consisting of about 
500 acres of old coppice with a few standards, about 550 acres 
of beech and other hardwoods and about 450 acres of conifers, 
mostly under fifty years of age. Before the war the large shoot- 
ing rent of £2,000 per annum was obtained, so the forester has 
to carefully study game, and yet for many years the woods 
were being improved in value, while they were yielding a net 
return of £1,500 per annum. The soil is mainly a calcareous 
loam or chalk with flints overlying cretaceous chalk, the rock 
lying at varying depths below the surface, but over the majority 
of the area is within a few" inches of the surface. The remaining 
portion of the area, mostly within the park, is found with a 
soil of alluvial clay. Most of the woods are between 400 and 
560 ft. above sea-level, the higher portions being directly ex- 
posed to ail winds, including that from the sea, which lies a few 
miles to the south and south-west. The average rainfall is be- 
tween 35 and 40 in. per annum. Before the war there was in 
active progress a scheme for the gradual felling of the beecb 
woods, which are mostly reaching maturity, replanting with a 
mixture of conifers and hardwoods with a view to a future 
final crop of beech, and the clearing and replanting of the cop- 
pice with standards section. During the war very large quan- 
tities of beech and coppice v/ere cut, and the present operation? 
consist in replanting those felled areas. When they have been 
re-stocked the original plan will be resorted to, and the antici- 
pated annual felling and replanting programme is about 40 to 
50 acres. The favourite mixture now used is three-quarter? 
larch and a few Scots pine to keep the woods warm,” with the 
remainder beech for the final crop, the group system being to 
some extent used. On the chalk, beech, the natural tree of the 
soil, grows to perfection, and whilst the best woods were felled 
during the war, there are some very fine blocks still remaining- 
Ash grows well up to a stage when it becomes badly cankered, 
and on this account is being left out of the choice of species. 
Aided b^the moist climate, most conifers grow rapidly, and there 
Qre ma^ificent trees of Douglas fir of about fifty years of 
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growing healthily and vigorously on a flinty soil only 6 in. deep 
before the solid chalk is reached, these trees frequently reaching 
over 80 ft. in height ; there are also many larch growing to per- 
fection in the older beech woods. On the alluvium the oak is 
of very good quality and makes comparatively rapid growth, 
but the older spruce are now beginning to die back, probably 
owing to underground drainage. 

The park and ornamental gardens form a well-known feature 
of the estate, containing as they do a very fine collection of 
trees of both rare and better-known species. There are mag- 
nificent samples of many trees, including one Douglas fir about 
130 ft. high with over 300 cu. ft. of timber. Other essential 
features are the presence of three nurseries, one central with 
seed-beds and two district nurseries for raising all the plants 
used on the estate. We found these very clean and filled with 
healthy 2 year 1 year plants, at which age they go out into 
the woods. Two year seedlings are largely bought for this 
purpose — all excellent forestry practice, and the results in the 
young plantations are equally good. There is also a sawmill 
consisting of a portable engine, one rack and one push bench, 
with good-sized yard and sheds for storing and seasoning home- 
grown timber, which is largely used for construction and repairs. 
At some distance, owing to lack of space at the sawyard, is 
kept the creosote tank for dippmg fencing materials and gates. 
Creosoted beech is largely used on the estate, and vre saw' exam- 
ples of palings which have been in service over twenty years 
heaped up on one side with farmyard manure, and on the other, 
till recently, covered with a heavy growth of ivy, and yet they 
are still perfectly sound. The woodland hedges present a very 
neat, strong and well-stocked appearance, but ow ing to the soil 
and exposure hedgerow timber is scarce. Finally, there is a 
complete record, with plans and descriptions, of all operations 
that have taken place in the whole of the w'oodlands for the 
last fifty years or so, in which accurate account has been kept 
of all expenditure and receipts — a feature w'hich one could wish 
^ere found on very many more estates, both large and small. 

The Silver Medal was awarded for the only other entry in 
this class to Lieut.-Col. Courthope. The woodlands of Whiligh 
consist of about 600 acres of scattered woods and shaws, about 
one-third of which are narrow gills and old inarlpits. The latter 
are usually included in the farm tenancie.s, .subject to the land- 
lord’s sole right to timber trees, tellers and saplings, w'hilst the 
tenant has the underwood. The remaining 400 acres consisted 
1910 almost exclusively of coppice with standards, the former 
principally chestnut, with a few small areas of ash, and the 
latter mainly oak, with a certain proportion of ash, In addition 
to the woo^ands, some 300 or 400 acres of pasture il| the park 
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were greatly overstocked with oak timber, much of which was 
very fine. Practically no felling other than coppice and no 
new planting had been done for about 100 years previous to 
this date, and as a consequence the coppice was largely sup. 
pressed. Hence it was decided to go systematically through 
the woods, felling the large oak, relying upon natural regenera- 
tion for re-stocking with that species, replacing the suppressed 
underwood with fast-growing exotic conifers, at the same time 
retaining the best areas of chestnut coppice as such on an 
eleven-year rotation, and to add further areas of land to the 
woods. 

In carrying out these resolutions the estate sawmill was 
placed on a commercial basis, and with its present equipment 
it deals with an average of 30,000 cu, ft. of timber per annum, 
amongst which is some of the finest and largest oak in the 
country. Utilization is intensive to a degree and numerous 
classes of material are produced in the mill, from small shingles 
to the truly remarkable beams that have been used in the 
reconstruction of the roof of Westminster Hall. 

In the re-stocking of the woodlands many experiments hare 
been undertaken, such as (a) the planting of various species of 
different sizes, without protection, in woods infested with rab- 
bits. In this connection the result of experience shows that if 
a plant is placed in a clump of briars, brambles and other rubbish 
without disturbing the clump, the rabbits generally leave the 
plant alone so long as the clump remains intact ; for this method, 
of course, very large plants are required, and by this meauK 
success has been achieved. (6) Wide spacing of big plants in 
rough areas, the clearing of which would be costly. The tree 
that stands this treatment best, the Douglas fir, is being chiefly 
used, and where it is kept free from overhead coppice growth 
is promising well, (c) The planting of Douglas in an area of 
ash standards and coppice; and {d) the brushing of Spanish 
chestnut coppice to one stem per stool. All of these will be 
most interesting in the course of a few years. 

The new land being taken in gradually consists mostly of 
places where landslides have occurred. In planting they are 
rounded off for game and amenity purposes. 

The estate possesses a nursery for raising its own plants, of 
which about 30,000 to 40,000 are used per annum. 

Estate Nukseries Competition. 

The competition for the best-managed general estate nursery 
attracted six entries. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Major the Hon. Harold 
Pearson, ^owdray Park, Midhurst, for the nurseries at Cowdray 
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Park. Thsse were in sections, totalling about 6 acres. The 
largest of these, 3 acres in extent, forms the permanent estate 
nursery. It is situated on slightly sloping ground with a south- 
west aspect, the soil of which is derived from the lower green- 
sand and is very fertile. The usual practice of cropping a por- 
tion each year with a_ cleaning crop and manuring at that time 
is adopted. At the time of our visit part was under crop, part 
under seed-beds of the previous and current years, and the re- 
mainder under transplants. The previous year’s seed-beds of 
Scots pine, Corsican pine and Douglas were good and even, 
the larch was rather poor. The present year’s seedlings of 
larch, Scots pine, beech and Douglas were just appearing and 
gave promise of being a very good crop. The transplants were 
home-raised Douglas, Sitka, larch, chestnut, and a few bought-in 
larch, all of which were in a flourishing condition and showed 
very few failures or badly-grown plants. The whole nursery 
was well kept and was most impressive. 

The other sections were temporary ones formed within the 
park on an old woodland site which, for amenity purposes, had 
been felled and grubbed. The soil was a deep, rich, sandy 
loam, the ground gently sloping with a south aspect and very 
well sheltered. The whole of the stock consisted of transplants 
which were growing very rapidly, for instance, by the end of 
May, the Scots pine had in many cases already grown an 18 -in. 
shoot in spite of the lateness of the season and although trans- 
planted only a few weeks earlier. The Douglas consisted mostly 
of 2 year 2 year 1 year plants, which at the time of our visit 
were just beginning growth and looked very healthy. No 
figures of the costs were available, 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Marquis Camden for 
the estate nursery at Bayham Abbey, which was IJ acres in 
extent. The soil in this instance was somewhat heavy, and 
whilst the results in the lines were good, those in the seed-beds 
were patchy, the Scots pine being good and the larch fair, Tlie 


nursery was well kept and the management economical, the cost 
of 2 year 2 year plants home -raised from seed being given as 
Scots pine, lOs. ; Douglas fir, ID. ; spruce, 96. ; and ash, 96. per 
1,000. When two-year seedlings were bought in the costs were 
much higher, as, for instance, 305. per 1,000 2 year 1 year larch. 
One interesting feature was the process of raising hedges in this 
nursery. A complete length of hedge is grow n and trimmed in 
the nursery, so that when a section is required on any portion 
of the estate the hedge is lifted and each individual plant re- 
planted in the same relative position as it had previously grown. 
By this method, it was claimed, the new hedge is complete and 
uniform at once instead of having to wmit for a period of years 
D reach that stage as is, nsnally the case, ) 
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Whilst dealing with nurseries we may refer to the divergence 
of opinion regarding the amount of manuring required in a 
nursery. That nursery crops demand manure is undoubted and, 
according to investigations by von Schroeder, the average qiian- 
tity of the three most essential plant foods needed in one year 
by one to three*year-old spruce is about equal to the amount 
absorbed from the soil by a crop of corn, potatoes, or meadow 
hay. 

The practice of manuring in this country falls mainly into 
three classes. In some cases the only manure used consists of 
a green crop ploughed in, whilst in others very heavy doses of 
farmyard manure and compost are given (in one case we canic 
across the dressing given every fifth year amounted to 100 loads 
of leaf-mould conipost, 100 loads of farmyard manure, and 
30 cwt. of burnt lime per acre), whereas the general rule is to 
manure with a cleaning crop. In our opinion the first method 
is due to the view that the plant is destined for generally a poor 
soil and that the conditions of even an unmanured nursery arc 
superior to those that are to follow and it is inadvisable to transfer 
to too great a difference of fertility. There is much to be said 
in favour of this, but in the first place it generally happens 
that plants take at least an extra year to reach the required 
size in such a nursery, which means an extra year’s weeding 
and cleaning costs, and often dislocation of the planting pro- 
gramme or recourse to purchase from nurserymen when even’- 
one else has had his choice of plants from the stock availahle, 
Further, a good root system is most necessary in a transplaiif, 
and either the slower-growing transplants must be frequeutly 
transplanted, at extra cost, or the owner must be content with 
an inferior root, which, in turn, implies a future plantation of 
inferior quality. The system of heavy manuring produces, on 
the other hand, very rapid-growing plants. The disadvantages 
attaching to this are, firstly, that the plants are very soft and 
are likely to suffer a sudden check when planted out. Secondly, 
whilst a tall, lanky plant may be useful under certain conditions 
of tall growth of bracken and herbage, there are comparatively 
few places where there is a complete lack of winds, and not 
only do such plants withstand wind badly at a season uf 
the year when there is little protective herbage, but the 
extra firming frequently required is expensive. Thirdly, the 
losses amongst such plants as these are generally heavy, 
entailing further expense in replant mg. Finally, raising 
plants with a heavy initial manure cost must be an expensive 
business. 

Thus we turn to the medium course where the manuring of 
a previous cleaning crop is sufficient to produce good, sturdy 
^nd well-footed 2 year 1 year or 1 year 1 year plants, which, 
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as a rule, do not suffer much of a check in planting out, pro- 
vide under normal circumstances a large percentage of successes 
and can be raised at a cost which is not excessive. We feel that, 
as in most cases, the medium course is tlie best. 

It may be of interest to direct attention to the question of 
thinning larch. There are many larch plantations in the country 
that have reached the stage when a decision has to be made 
as to what sort of thinning shall be given. In the majority of 
cases the thinning made is a light one, and we would suggest 
that it might as a rule be much heavier than is the case. There 
are many sample plots of larch in the country, and in every 
case those producing the largest quantity of timber are the ones 
that have been very heavily thinned. Further, there appears to be 
no doubt that a heavy thinning reduces the risk of serious loss 
by canker, for there is less whipping amongst the trees, air cir- 
culates more readily, and by frequent thinning cankered trees 
can be removed when the disease is in an early stage. It is 
admitted that grass and other vegetation will come in earlier 
if thinnings are heavy and early, but it is only anticipating by 
a few years, and underplanting will be of more service if done 
early and allowed the little extra light. 

In some parts of the country an impression is becoming 
general that large Douglas hr plants, say 3 ft. and upwards, 
get away in favourable soils as well as do smaller plants. This 
point appears to be worth following up, for, if it is really so, 
the Douglas fir becomes a most useful tree in those areas where 
bracken and weeds are very strong. It would be of great ad- 
vantage to be able to shorten the period taken by plants to get 
their heads well above other vegetation and thereby greatly 
reduce the cost of cleaning operations in the initial stages of a 
plantation. 

The Judges take this opportunity of expressing their thanks 
to Mr. W. Dawson for the excellent arrangements made for their 
tour, to Major Fearson and Colonel Courthope for their very 
kind hospitality, and to all those other gentlemen who con- 
tributed in many ways towards the facilities which were very 
kindly placed at their disposal for viewing the exhibits. 


Charles P. Ackers, 
Archie P. Lokg, 


Judges. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARD AND FRUIT PLANTATION 
COMPETITION, 1923. 

{Restricted to the Counties of Kent, Surrey and Sussex.) 

We were asked to adopt the method of scoring used in 1922, 
as this had been found to work satisfactorily. 


A. 

System of Planting .... 

. 15 

B. 

Pruning and Shape .... 

. 10 

C. 

General Vigour and Productiveness 

. 15 

D. 

Freedom from Disease and Pests 

. 15 

E. 

Land Cultivation .... 

. 15 

E. 

Selection of Varieties . . . . 

. 5 

G, 

Commercial and Economic Aspect 

. 15 

H. 

General Appearance . . . . 

. 10 


Total . 

. 100 


This system on the whole worked very well, but had a ten- 
dency to favour the more recently planted orchards, as, natur- 
ally, men had profited from earlier mistakes which only mani- 
fested themselves years later on development. 

It was arranged that we should commence our duties early 
on Tuesday, May 29, in accordance with an itinerary admirably 
drawn up by Mr. G. H. Garrad, Agricultural Organizer for the 
County of Kent, and his assistant, Mr. Bagenal. Mr. Bagenal 
acted as our guide throughout Kent and saved us much valuable 
time in locating the various entries. 

The itinerary for the Counties of Surrey and Sussex was in 
the capable hands of Mr. E. C. Boughton, Secretary to the 
Eederation of British Growers, and his arrangements worked 
most smoothly. 

We were most hospitably entertained by every one we met 
and our special thanks are due to ; — 

Mr. Eitz waiter Plumptre, Goodnestone Park. 

Mr. T. Neame, Macknade. 

Mr. W. R. Elgar, Sittingboume. 

Mr. H. M. Cobb, Higham. 

Mr. W. Alexander, Eynsford. 

Mr. C. S. Smith, Boughton Monchelsea. 

Col. Cornwallis, Linton Park. 

Mr. A. T. Miller, Swanley. 

Mr.#W. W, Pertwee, Bamham* 
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who, in ad(Htion to offering us hospitality for the night, very 
kindly provided us with cars to visit the various entries in the 
competition. In common with the rest of the country the 
Southern Counties this year were not looking their best owing 
to climatic conditions. The mUd winter, Mowed by’ a wet 
and cold sprmg, had made cultivations most difficult to per- 
form, and the trees, checked in their development by continu- 
ous low temperatures and cold winds, had had to meet one of 
the severest insect and fungoid attacks experienced for some 
considerable time. That the general body of fruit growers met 
and overcame this attack as well as they did is greatly to their 
credit. As is usual with a large body of men, a few did noth- 
ing ; the result being disaster to themselves and damage to their 
neighbours. We saw one particular instance of tliis which we 
thM should be put on record. We were inspecting one com- 
petitor’s plantations which had had a bad attack of caterpillar, 
aphis, etc., but by hard work and continuous spraying he had 
kept it under control, so that his actual loss was slight except 
on part of one side of his plantation where it ran parallel with 
that of a neighbour. His neighbour had done nothing, with the 
result that his plantation was quite brown, having neither fruit 
nor leaves on the trees. The caterpillar, having finished off 
the neighbour’s plantation, had come through the hedge and 
across the headland and attacked the competitor’s trees. The 
outside row of trees for the full length of his neighbour’s planta- 
tion was bare of leaf, and the second row was suffering slightly ; 
yet he had sprayed that row five times and had sprayed his 
neighbour’s outside row over the hedge twice I Fortunately 
his neighbour s plantation only ran parallel with his for a few 
hundred yards. 

While on the subject of pests we would mention that we found 
capsid fairly prevalent in a few places, but generally speaking 
it IS not yet serious in the South. Considering what enormous 
damage tliis pest has done in other parts of England, it would 
be a calamity if it got a big hold in the South. The bad aphis 
attack experienced this year may therefore turn out to bo a 
blessing in disguise, as no doubt the steps taken to meet it w'ould, 
at the same time, give the coup de grace to the capsid. 

Autumn grease banding we found thoroughly carried out 
generally, and where material of the tanglefoot type had been 
used the results w'ere quite satisfactory. Wc are of opinion that 
be freshening up of grease hands in the early spring is of con- 
importance, as where this had been done we found on 
e bands large numbers of the apple- blossom 'weevil, clay- 
co oured or leaf -eating weevil, and larvae of the "svinter moth 
and various caterpillars of the tortrix tribe. We are of opinon 
bat the clay-coloured or leaf-eating w^eevil does m^re damage 
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than is generally supposed, much of its work being commonly 
attributed to winter moth caterpillar. Many bands had scores 
of these weevils on them. We did not find any growers putting 
the grease direct on the trees, a practice now somewhat preva- 
lent in the Evesham and Pershore districts, where it has been 
carried on for some years without so far any apparent deleterious 
effect. 

We were sorry to find silver leaf very prevalent amongst 
plums and cherries, and in one case it had spread rather badly 
to Early Victoria Apples in the same plantation. Most of the 
advertised remedies had apparently been tried without much 
effect except in one instance (Col. Liimley Webb’s, Newington} 
where we were showm about 75 plum trees in a grass orchard 
which had all shown Silver Leaf the previous year^ and had 
been dressed in the late summer. In this case we were unable 
to find any silvering of the new leaves. The spraying outfits 
and methods varied considerably. 

The plant erected for lime spraying by Messrs. J. Edmonds 
& Sons, of Allington, was quite unique and, we were informed, 
very efficacious. 

We considered the plant of Capt. Mannington, of Harden, to 
be the most economically worked and best we saw for ordinary 
purposes. This plant was worked from a central Power Station 
at the house. It drew its own water from the river and by means 
of underground mains the washes were pumped wherever re- 
quired, stop taps being provided where necessary in the orchards, 
the power being further utilized for grinding and other general 
farm purposes. 

As to crops, apples appeared, in top fruits, to be the crop of 
the year. We saw very many fine orchards, some of which, 
taking into consideration the age of the trees and the crops 
they were carrying, were remarkable. In nearly all cases, 
however, the trees had originally been planted too close and the 
fillers left in too long, giving the orchards now a very crowded 
appearance. 

Pears were almost a complete failure as a crop this year, 
though we saw what, in a normal year, should be splendid 
plantations, particularly on the brick earth in the Sittingbourne 
district. We found Pear Midge very prevalent in places, and 
thought it was a pity that the attacked pears had not been 
picked off and destroyed, a simple matter in a season like the 
present when there is very little crop, and thus an attack in 
future years would have been prevented. 

Cherries were very light indeed, only in one orchard did we 
see anything approaching a crop. 

Plums were on the whole thin, and badly attacked by Aphis 
and Browii|Rot. Gooseberries and Red Currants were fair, bnt 
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Black Currants in Kent were poor. In Sussex Black Currants 
^'ere fair, and in one small plantation we saw a full crop. 

Raspberries had suffered from late frosts and cold winds, 
and would not be anything approaching last year’s crop. 

Strawberries generally very fair. 

We regret that in the principal fruit growing district in Eng- 
land there were not more entries, particularly in the small area 
classes. In the large area Classes 2 and 4 the entries were good, 
being 17 in Class 2 and 16 in Class 4, and it was most noticeable 
that the quality of the exhibits in the smaller area classes with 
two exceptions (viz. the 1st prize winners in Class 3 and Class 
7) was inferior to that of the larger area classes. The following 
is a list of the Awards 

Class 1. No Entry. 

Class 2. First. C. C. & R. T. Brissenden, Little Butts, Cousley Wood, 
Wadhiirst, Sussc.x. 

Second. Exors, of W’. W. Gascoyne, Bfipolnld Court, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

Reserve, Capt. Maimington, Tanner House, Marden, Kent. 

Highly Commended. W. F. Gaskain, Bargate Farm, Kr. 
Favershara, Kent, 

Highly Commended. Col, J. F. Honeyball, Teynljam, Kent. 

Commended. H. M. Cobb, Higham, Rochester, Kent. 

Class 3. First. H. S. Marsh am Townshend, Scad bury Park, Chislo- 
hurst, Kent. 

Second. Geo. A. Batchelor, Gattons Farm, Cliffe, Rochester, 
Kent. 

Reserve. Tlioa. Foat, Laurel House, Asli, Nr. Canterbury, 
Kent. 

Class 4. First. A. T. Miller, Wosted Farm, Swanloy, Kent. 

Second. Col. J. E. Honeyball, Teynliam, Kent. 

Reserve. H. M. Cobb, Higham, Rochester, Kent. 

Highly Commendod, Jas. Edmonds & Sons, Allin gton, Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

Highly Commended. Exors. of W. W. Gascoyne, Bapchild 
Court, Sittingboume, Kent. 

Commended. F, & T. Neame, Maeknade, Faversham, Kent. 

Commended. C. S. Smith, Boughton Monchelsea, Maidstone, 
Kent. 

Class 5. First. Only one entry. No award given. 

Class 6. First. G. J. Wright, Redliill, Surrey. 

Second. West Bamham Fruit Farm, West Barnliam, Bognor, 
Sussex. 

Commended. W, F. Gaskain, Dargate Farm, Faversham, 
Kent. 

Class 7. First. West Barnham Fruit Farm, M'est Barnliam, Bognor, 
Sussex, 

Second. Joseph Blundell, The^ Bungalow, London Road, 
Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Reserve. H. S. Marsham -Towns bend, Seadbury Park, 
Chislehurst, Kent. 

Class 8. First. W. H. Benstead & Son, Maidstone, Kent. 

Second. E. C. Golding, Bincleavos, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Reserve. C, S. Smith, Houghton Monchelsea, Mtlidstone, Kent. 
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Taking the classes seriatim : — 

Class 1. No entry. 

Class 2. Here we were met with the serious difficulty of 
having orchards containing cherries only pitted against mixed 
orchards of apples, pears and plums, the latter being subjected 
to diseases far in excess of those attacking cherries only. 

The First Prize orchards, Messrs. Brissenden’s, consisted 
wholly of apples {27 ft. by 27 ft.). The trees were well 
shaped, full of vigour, had been well lime washed, were clean 
and carried a fine crop. A very nice pasture due to slag 
under the trees, well grazed by sheep. Only fault, planted 
rather too closely. 

The Second Prize, Exors. of W. W. Gascoyne, was a very 
fine orchaitl entirely of cherries, practically free from pests and 
diseases, and carried 70 per cent, of a crop. The heaviest crop 
of cherries we saw. 

Reserve, Capt. Mannington. His orchards were well sprayed 
and in good order, carrying a nice crop of most varieties of apples, 
and a fair crop of Monarch Plums. Here again planting too 
close. 

V.H.C. Col. Honeyball’s was a mixed orchard of cherries, 
pears, plums and apples, fairly free from pests, cherry crop 
light. 

Class 3. First Prize, Mr. H. S. Marsham-Townshend. A 
very nice orchard, mainly Cox’s Orange Pippin. Had been 
neglected in the War, but by proper attention and culti- 
vation had been got back into a thoroughly healthy, clean 
and profit-bearing condition. Reflected great credit on the 
management. 

Second Prize, Mr. G. A. Batchelor. 

The entries in this class only numbered 7, and the quality 
generally was not good with the exception of the First Prize 
Winner. 

Class 4. First Prize, Mr. A. T. Miller. This plantation was 
in first rate condition, nearly all varieties carrying a full crop, 
practically free from pests, trees healthy and vigorous, and 
cultivations economically and excellently done. 

Second Prize, Col. Honeyball. Another excellent entry. 
Clean, vigorous and full crop. Planted rather close, entailing 
all hand labour. Excellently managed. 

Reserve, Mr, H, M, Cobb. Very good on the whole. Full 
crop of aU varieties of apples. Clean, nicely cultivated, 
and well managed. In this class many excellent exhibits 
were showi[i, and, the scoring was very close between the first 
three. 

Claaa 5. One entry, no award given. 

Class 6. f First Pfke; Mr, G. J. Wright, who entered 15 acres 
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of Kaspberries (Antwerps). They were well cultivated, posted 
and fldred but had suffered slightly from the low temperatures 
experienced in the late spring. 

Second Prize, West Bamham Fruit Farm. A young plan- 
tation of Black Currants, clean, well grown, and well cultivated 
Rather a lot of reverted bushes, which had the appearance of 
having been origmaUy struck from reverted stock as no big bud 
could be found. ^ 

This class was not strong or conspicuous for quality 

Class 7. First Prize, West Barnham Fruit Farm, An out- 
standing exhibit of Royal Sovereign Strawberries, Extraordin- 
ary growth of leaf and blossom. Almost too well done. Danger 
of fruit rotting in a wet time. Second Prize, Mr. J. Blundell, 
whose exhibit showed what could be done by good management 
under poor natural conditions. 

Class 8. First Prize, W. H. Benstead & Son. An excellent 
plantation of nuts, well cultivated and clean, about 60 years 
old, free from caterpillar. 

Second Prize, E. C. Golding. Another excellent plantation 
in good condition, caterpillar in places. 

Nearly everywhere we went criticism was freely invited ; 
in fact one or two competitors informed ns they had entered 
solely for that purpose. 

Generally the top fruit growing (Apples, Pears and Cherries) 
was good, but we expected to see much better Black Currant 
and Strawberry growing. As far as we could judge very little 
effort was being made to combat imported fruit by growing choice 
dessert varieties and by improved packing methods ; at least 
we were not shown an up-to-date packing house, but we were 
informed that several of the largest growers had not entered. 
Another matter of surprise to us w’as the preponderance of 
culinary apples over dessert kinds. Apart from Cox and Charles 
Boss we do not appear yet to have produced a prolific, good 
coloured, and good quality dessert apple which we can put up 
against our foreign and colonial competitors in the late autumn, 
winter, and spring. 


Ralph Dixon, | . , 
F. P. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

Royal AaEicuLTUBAL Hall, Islington, London, N., 

On WRDNESDA Y, December 12, 1923, at 2.30 p>m. 

Uembeiship. 

1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 6th, 1922: 36 new Governors (includ- 
ing 11 transferred from the list of Members under By-law 7), 
and 1,008 new Members have joined the Society, and 3 Members 
have been re-instated under By-law 14 ; whilst the deaths of 
3 Life Governors, 7 Governors, 1 Honorary Member, 88 Life 
Members, and 206 Members have been reported. One Governor, 
14 Life Members, and 62 Members have been struck off the 
books under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses ; 1 
Governor and 138 Members under By-law 13, for arrears of 
subscription; and 5 Governors and 304 Annual Members 
have resigned. 

2. It is with deep regret that the Council have to report the 
death in August last of Mr. John T. C. Eadie, who had been one 
of their number since 1905 as the representative of Derbyshire. 
Mr. Eadie was well known as a breeder of Shire horses, and ren- 
dered useful services to the Society, more especially in connection 
with its visits to Derby in 1906 and 1921. Another whose pass- 
ing has to bo recorded was Viscount Chaplin, who during his long 
life was a prominent figure in the agricultural affairs of the 
country. Lord Chaplin became a Governor of the Society in 
1870, and for many years served on the Council, holding office 
as a Vice-President from 1889 to 1907. 

3. Reference has also to be made to the deaths of two other 
gentlemen who were at one time officials of the Society. Sir 
Ernest Clarke, who died in March after a prolonged illness, was 
Secretary of the Society for eighteen years, and, on his retirement 
in 1905, the Council, in recognition of his services, conferred upon 
him the Honorary Membership of the Society. Mr. J. Reginald 
Naylor, whose death occurred in February, served the Society as 
Surveyor from the time of the Derby Show of 1906 until December 
last, when he retired owing to ill-health. 

4. Amoi^gst other Governors and Members whose loss by 
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death the Society has to deplore are His Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, the Marquis of Ripou, 
G.C.V.O., the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl Earquhar, 

G.C.V.O., the Earl of Plymouth, G.B.E., C.B., Viscount Portman, 
Lord Biddulph, Lord Hotham, Lord Kinnaird, Lord i^orth- 
bouine, Lord Trevor, the Hon. N. Charles Rothschild, Sir Edward 
Green, Bart., Sir J. W. Kelk, Bart., Sir T, Barrett Tjcnnard, 
Bart., Sir Edmund ISTuttal], Bart., Sir M. J. McTaggart Stewart, 
Bart., Brig-Gen. Sir R. C. A. Bewicke-Copley, K.B.E., C.B., 
Sir Thomas Hewitt, K.C., Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Godfrey Morgan, 
K.B.E. , C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Sir H, J. Van Sittart Neale, 
K.O.B., Admiral Sir George Neville, K.C.B., C.V.O., Sir Charles 
Scarisbrick, Sir T. T. Sharm, Mr. F. C. Arkwright, Mr. J. G. 
Barford, Mr. Frank Bibby, Mr. Daniel Bragg, Mr. Heniy Bridg- 
man, Mr. Hugh Brown, Mr. George Caws ton, Mr. C. H. Dixon, 
M.P., Mr. W. Duthio, Mr. Edward Owen Greening, Dr. Vaughan 
Harley, Colonel James F. Honey ball, Mr. T, M. Jarmain, Mr, ^ 
John Lett, Mr. Ralph C. Palmer, Mr. W. Howard Palracr, Mr, 
R. W, Timmis, Mr. F. N. Webb, Mr. W. E, Whineray, and Mr. 
Joseph G. Williams. 

5. In recognition of his services to agriculture, the Council 
have elected Mr. Charles J. B. Macdonald as an honorary Life 
Governor of the Society. 

Numter of Goveroors aad Members oa Kegister. 

6. The above and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 13,543, divided 
as follows : — 

294 Annual Governors ; 

152 Life Governors ; 

10,802 Annual Members ; 

2,274 Life Members ; 

21 Honorary Members ; 

13,543 Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 13,325 on the Register at the time of the last Annual 
Report. 

Presidency. 

7. The Council have unanimously decided to recommend to 
the Annual General Meeting the election of Mr. Ernest Mathews, 
C.V.O., LL.D., of Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks, as Pre- 
sident of the Society, to hold office until the Annual Meeting in 
1924. 

Changes in tibe Council. 

8' To fill a vacancy in the representation of the Division of 
Shropshire, Mj. E. Craig Tanner has been elected ordinary 
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Member of Council. Mr. J. Howard Howard, who has repre- 
sented Bedfordshire on the Council since 1900, has decided 
not to seek re-election. 

Annual Election o! Council 

9. The Members of Council who retire by rotation at the 
next Annual General Meeting are those representing the electoral 
districts of Group A/' which comprises Northumberland, York- 
shire — North Riding, Lancashire and Isle of Man, Cheshire, 
Derby, Northampton, Norfolk, Bedford, Hertford, Middlesex, 
Stafford, Worcester, Monmouth, Cornwall, Dorset, Hampshire 
and Channel Islands, and Scotland. Governors and Members 
resident in those districts have been communicated with, and the 
usual procedure is being followed for the election or re-election 
of representatives for the divisions concerned. An election is 
also taking place in the county of Durham, which, owing to its 
increased membership, is now entitled, under By-law 83, to elect 
one additional representative. 

Dates ot MeeiinKs in 1924. 

10. The Council will meet upon the following dates in 1924 : 
February 6, March 5, April 2, May 7, June 4, July 2 (General 
Meeting of Governors and Members in leicester showyard), July 
30, November 5, and December 10 (Annual General Meeting at 
the Royal Agricidtural Hall). 

Accounts. 

11. Under the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to be presented 
for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The Council therefore 
beg to submit the Balance-sheet, with the Statement of Receipts 
and Payments for the year 1922 . These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 83 of the Journal issued to Governors and Mcmbei's 
this year, having been certified as correct by the Auditors 
appointed by the Members and by the professional Accountants 
employed by the Society. 

Income-tax Appeal 

12. A demand has been made on the Society for the first 
time in its history from the Revenue authoritic.s to levy income- 
tax on the Show surpluses. A few years ago the Society appealed 
against the taxation of its income from ordinary sources, and was 
granted an exemption on the ground that its work was of an 
educational character, and could rightly come under the chari- 
table clauses of the Finance Act. The claim now put forward is 
under Schedule D, and the Show is treated as a business. To 
this the Council demur on the following grounds : — 

(1) That the Show is educational in every sense of the word, 
and the Society, in holding its annual exhibition of stock and oi 
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implements, is not carrying on a trade or business, but merely the 
intentions of its founders as expressed in the Royal Charter 
granted to the Society in 1840. 

(2) Any Show surplus goes to the reserve and the income 
derived from it is used for educational purposes. The members 
of the Society receive no pecuniary gain from any surplus. The 
fact that the Show is exempt from entertainment tax goes to 
prove that its nature is as stated. 

It is not too much to say that but for the educational W'ork 
done by the Society by means of its exhibitions, British stock 
would not hold the high position in the world that it does at 
present. The Appeal has been duly lodged, and will probably be 
heard during the month of December. Counsel have been en- 
gaged, and it is hoped that the Society’s claim for exemption will 
be successful and will result in a final settlement of the question, 

Newcastle Show. 

13, The Town Moor again furnished the site for the showyard 
this year, when the Society for the fifth time went to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Exhibits in both the Implement and Stock sections 
made a highly creditable display, though slightly fewer than at 
Cambridge in 1922. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales visited the 
exhibition on two dilferent days, and on each occasion wds 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception by large crowds of 
visitors. Beautiful weather continued for practically the whole 
of the five days, and, although the attendance of 186,510 fell 
short of the total number of visitors to the Show at Newcastle in 
1908, yet the financial result eclipsed that of aiiy former Show. 
It is anticipated that the accounts to be presented to the meeting 
on December 12 will show a surplus of £19,101 U^. 2d. 

At the general meeting held in the showyard, at which His 
Royal Highness was present, resolutions of thanks were heartily 
accorded to the Lord Mayor and Corporation and to the Local 
Committee, whose combined efforts did so much to bring about 
this splendid result. 


Visit to Cockle Park. 

14. Opportunity was taken by members attendhig the Show 
at Newcastle to visit, upon the invitation of the Committee of 
Management, the Agricultural Experiment Station for North- 
umberland, at Cockle Park. The party was received by the 
chairman {Alderman Sample) and the members of the Cockle 
Park Committee, and was taken round the station by Professor 
Gilchrist (who acts as Scientific Director on behalf of Armstrong 
College), and his colleagues. The Duke of Portland, the owner 
of Cockle Park, was also present to welcome the party, and a very 
interesting and profitable afternoon was spent at the Station. 
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Farmers’ Uilk Competitioa. 

15, A competition on similar lines to that organized at Man- 
chester in 1916 was held in connection with this year’s Show. 
Samples of milk were taken at the receiving station and analysed 
by the local authorities. The competition was highly appre- 
ciated, and proved a success. The Medical Officer of Health of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne states that the results go to prove that 
although leaving something to be desired, Newcastle can con- 
gratulate itself upon having as clean, if not a cleaner, milk 
supply than any other city in the country. 

Plantations and Estate Nurseries. 

16. The counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex formed the area 
for the Plantations and Nurseries Competition this year. In the 
twelve classes there were 39 entries, and the Gold Medal offered 
by the Royal English Arboriculiural Society for the best ]>lan- 
tation was awarded to Major R, Alexander, Swift's Place, 
Cranbrook. 


Orchards and Fruit Plantations, 

17. Fifty-two entries were received in the competition for 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations, the area of which was also 
restricted to Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. The competition, which, 
as last year, was organized in conjunction with the Federation of 
British Growers, w^as highly successful. Growers in the coun- 
ties named much appreciated the fact that the Society were 
endeavouring to carry out such useful work in a district which 
rarely receives a visit of the Royal Show. 

Show o! 1924. 

18. The Eighty -third Annual Exhibition of the Society will 
be held on land adjoining Abbey Park, Leicester. The laying- 
out of tlie site of the show-ground, which bas reached an advanced 
stage, has provided work during the past two whnter seasons for 
many ex-Service men vcho otherwise would have been uneiu- 
ployed. 

Prize List. 

19. By increasing their grant to the Prize Fund from £7,000 
to £10,000 the Society has been able in a large measure to relieve 
the Breed Societies of a burden which they have borne for a 
number of years. The total value of the prizes, including Cups, 
etc., will be nearly £15,000. The Leicestershire Agricultural 
Society will not hold their county show next year, and thek 
members will receive privileges in connection with the 1924 
Exhibition similar to those enjoyed by members of the parent 
Society. Offers of Champion and other prizes have been 
received £rom the following : — 
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Shire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, Suffolk Horse 
Society, British. Percheron Horse Society, Hunters’ Improve- 
ment and National Light Horse Breeding Society, National Pony 
Society, Arab Horse Society, Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, Shorthorn Society, Hereford 
Herd Book Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Aberdeen- Angus 
Cattle Society, Argentine Aberdeen-Mgus Association, Dun and 
Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Association, Dairy Shorthorn 
As.sociation, Liiicolnshhe Red Shorthorn Association, Devon 
Cattle Breeders’ Society, South Devon Herd Book Society, 
Longhorn Cattle Society, Red Poll Cattle Society, Blue Albion 
Cattle Society, British Friesian Cattle Society, I'lnglish Guernsey 
Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, Midland Counties 
Jersey Club, English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, British Goat Society, Oxford Down 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Southdown Sheep Society, Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Wiltshire 
or Western Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Ry eland Flock 
Book Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, Lincoln 
Long- Wool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leicester Sheep Breedens’ 
Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wen- 
sleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Cots wold Sheep 
Society, Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society, Black Welsh 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, National Pig Breeders’ Association, 
British Berkshire Society, Large Black Pig Society, Gloucester- 
shire Old Spots Pig Society, Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig 
Breeders’ Association, Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association, 
Wessex Saddleback Pig Society, Essex Pig Society, Long White 
Lop-Eared Pig Society. 

In the Poultry section special Prizes are being contributed by 
the Dorking Club, Sussex Poultry Club, Columbian Wyandotte 
Club, British Rhode Island Red Club, Barred Plymouth Rock 
Club, Buff Plymouth Rock Club, Indian Huimer Duck Club. 

Closing ot Entiles. 

Intending exhibitors at Leicester are reminded that the 
latest date for receiving entries of horses, cattle, goats, sheep 
and pigs ia May 1st. Entries of Produce close on May 20th ; 
entries of Poultry close on May 31st. 

Appheations for space in the Implement, etc,, Department 
must be made not later than March 20th, 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue early in 
the New Year. 

Reduction oi Charges lor Space. 

20. The Council do not propose to make any reduction in the 
fees charged for the exhibition of articles of a non- agricultural 
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character either in shedding or open ground, hut for agricultural 
articles they have decided to reduce the charges as follows 
High Shed(ing, from £1 to 125. 6 d. per foot ; Special Shedding, 
from 175. M. to 125. 6 {f. per foot ; Ordinary Shedding, from 85 . 
to 6 s. per foot ; and Machinery-in-Motion Shedding, from £1 to 
15s. per foot. 

Collection ot British Wools. 

21. With the collaboration of the various Flock Book Socie- 
ties, the Council have been able to arrange with the authorities 
of the University of Leeds to make an investigation into tlie 
spinning and manufacturing possibilities of wools from repre- 
sentative breeds of British sheep. Prof. Barker, of the Univer- 
sity’s Textile Department, has undertaken to manufacture 
various samples of cloth from difierent wools sent ta him, and it 
is proposed that these, with a number of fleeces he has also 
received, should form the material for demonstrations to be 
given by him in a special pavilion in the showyard at Leicester 
next July. 

Railway Facilities. 

22. Endeavours have been made, botli individually by the 
Society and in conjunction with other bodies, to obtain for Mem- 
bers the privilege granted by railway companies before the war 
of travelling to and from the Show at reduced rates ; but, so far, 
the representations made to the Railway Clearing House have 
been unsuccessful. 

t 

Joint Committee of British Live Stock Breeders. 

23. A Joint Committee of British Live Stock Breeders has 
been formed, and the Society has guaranteed a certain sum 
towards its funds. The object of the Committee is to secure 
fair and reasonable rates from railway companies for all kinds 
of live stock and for agricultural show traffic. The Committee 
appear by Counsel before the Railway Rates Tribunal when 
the rates affecting transport of animals are under discussion. 

Show of 1935. 

24. In 1925, as announced in last year’s report, the Show will 
take place at Chester. 

Judges for Argentina. 

25. The Argentine Rural Society again requested the Council 
to appoint judges to officiate at their Show held at Palermo in 
September. The following gentlemen accepted the Society 8 
invitation and proceeded to South America ; — 

Shorthorn CatiU — Capt, J, MacGillivray, Calrossie, Nigg, Ross-^iire. 

Herejord Cattk—^Qtcy £. Bradstock, Free Town, Tarrington, Here- 
fcfrd. 
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Aherdeen^Anguti Cattle — P. Strachan, East Tovni, Tarland, Aberdeen* 
shire. 

Pigs — George Will, The Farm, Cricliton Royal, Dumfries. 

Shire Horses and^ Lincoln *S/ieep— Harry iSpiUnan, Kirmington Vale, 
Barnetby, Lines. 


Chemical Department, 

26. There has been a very marked falling off in the number of 
samples submitted by Members for chemical analysis. Not only 
has the improvement shown in 1922 not been maintained, but 
the numbers have fallen below the 448 of 1921, reaching, in 
1923, 394 only. For this there does not appear to be any ade- 
quate reason beyond the prevailing depression in agriculture and 
the desire to save expense. The one direction in which an in- 
crease in samples sent ha.s been seen is in regard to the liming of 
land, a point that has often been urged. It would appear that 
attention has very rightly been given to this, and the results of 
analyses of different samples of lime, chalk, &e., indicate how 
necessary it is to take care as to the quality of what is supplied. 
A fair number of samples of soil have again been sxibmittcd, and 
in not a few of these the need of liming has been brought out. 
Basic slag as a rule has been found to be of guaranteed quality, 
and the important matter of fineness of grinding is now generally 
attended to. Indeed, in all cases where raw phosphatic minerals 
are concerned it has been established that fineness of grinding 
is essential to their profitable employment. Several samples of 
hops, dried in different ways, have been sent for examination, 
the general result being to show that the method of drying by 
hot-air kilns is superior to drying over open-fire kilns, hops pre- 
pared by the latter method always being likely to show some 
quantity of arsenic present. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stufis Act. 

27. At length the representations of this Society and of other 
agricultural bodies have borne fruit in the forming, by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, of a Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the desirability or otherwise of amending the present Act This 
Committee, of which the Society’s consulting chemist is a 
member, has already begun its sittings, and the Society has been 
asked to send a representative to express its views on this im- 
portant but much-delayed subject. 

Botanical Department. 

28. The year’s work has been without any features of especial 
interest, and no unusual inquiries have been received in the 
botanical Department. The number of samples of seeds re- 
ceived for testing shows a slight falling off, but the diminution 
fias not been as great as might have been expected as t^he result 
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of the passing of the Seeds Act. The character of the seed tested, 
however, has changed, for comparatively few of the samples 
were of purchased seed, the great majority consisting of home- 
grown cereals and clovers. Plant diseases have not proved 
unduly troublesome this season, with the exception of mosaic 
disease and leaf -curl in potatoes. An explanation for this is 
probably to be found in the failure to secure a change of seed. 
The pests of fruit trees formed a large proportion of the inquiries 
and of cereals a singularly small one. Weeds for identification 
have again been sent in numerously. Many, as was the case last 
season, were from recently sown grass-land, their abundance 
suggesting — probably wrongly — that the seed sown had been far 
from pure. There has been an increased interest taken in the 
choice of varieties of several of the more important crops, and 
the inquiries indicate a tendency to make more use of autumn 
planting for both oats and barley. 

Zoological Department, 

29. The salient feature of the year as regards this Department 
has been the prevalence of aphis attacks on all kinds of crops, 
and 1923 will certainly be looked back upon as the aphis year. 
In other respects the work of the Department has been somewhat 
uneventful, and many pests of usual occurrence were practically 
absent or only injurious in a minor degree. This was especially 
true of the corn pests, frit-fly, for example, so prevalent in 1922, 
doing comparatively little harm during the past season. 

The majority of the inquiries received had reference to insects 
injurious to orchard trees and bush fruit. Few forest pests were 
notified, hut several animal parasites were sent for identification 
and advice. 


Animal Dtseases. 

30. During the year there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of confirmed outbreaks of anthrax and swine fever, 
but a slight reduction in the outbreaks of parasitic mange in 
horses and sheep scab. Contrary to expectation, a few out- 
breaks of glanders have occurred since the end of last year, and 
a serious recrudescence of foot-and-mouth disease set in in 
August. In the first six months of the year 26 outbreaks had 
been confirmed, and during the following three months over IdO 
outbreaks occurred, distributed over 20 counties. The sequence 
of the outbreaks indicates that a considerable proportion were 
caused by a local dissemination of the infection in areas where 
the disease had broken out, but many others appear to have 
had an independent or^in in virus introduced from abroad hy 
some undiscovered means. No case of rabies has been reported 
during tl^ year. 
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Sheep Scab. 

31. On June 30 came into operation the Sheep Scab Order of 
1923. This Order toectly requires sheepowners to take such 
steps from time to time as are reasonably practicable to secure 
that their sheep are free from sheep scab. Occupiers of farms 
or holdings on which sheep are kept and owners of sheep kept on 
common land are liable, in case of failure to take such steps as 
above mentioned, to a fine of £20, or if the offence is in respect of 
more than four sheep to a fine of £5 for each animal, or in certain 
cases to imprisonment. In the case of proceedings instituted on 
or after July 1, 1924, in any case where sheep scab is found 
the burden of proving that the Order has been complied 
uith will rest upon the person charged, and not upon the 
prosecutor. 

The imposition of a minimum penalty, as originally contem- 
plated, could not be enforced without fresh legislation, and in the 
opinion of the Minister of Agriculture it is not desirable to delay 
longer the issue of an Order which it was considered would be 
effective under the existing jH'ovision of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts ^ regards the imposition of penalties. 

S.S. ” Hartington ” Incident. 

32. The Council had brought to their notice in March an 
occurrence which, but for the prompt action of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, might have caused a most serious outbreak of 
disease in this country. It is understood that the steamer 
Hariingtm left Monte Video with a cargo of flour and feeding- 
stuffs, having also on board 250 cattle and 1,000 sheep. A few 
days after sailing, foot-and-mouth disease broke out, and the 
cattle were thrown overboard. When the boat readied Ant- 
werp, nothing was said regarding the cattle or the outbreak of 
disease, and the captain w'as given a clean bill of health, A 
Belgian official, however, thought there was something suspicious 
about the cargo, as he noticed that the ship’s manifest showed 
that it had carried cattle and sheep ; and, as the boat was com- 
ing to London, he wrote to Sir Stew'art Stockman, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, about it. Unfortunately, Sir Stewart did not 
receive that letter until after the ship had reached London and 
had discharged part of her cargo. Immediately he heard of it 
he sent an inspector to the docks and also notified the Customs 
authorities, who were little inclined to think that such a thing 
had happened ; but eventually the captain had to admit the 
facts. To avoid detection the ship’s decks had been washed, and 
part of the manure and urine of the animals had penetrated the 
holds and infected the cargo. The Ministry of Agriculture 
immediately held up the whole of the feeding stuffs that had been 
discharged. 


M 
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33. On the recommendation of the Veterinary Committee, t'ue 
following resolution was passed by the Council and sent to the 
Ministry of Agriculture 

“ The Council of \he Royal Agricultural Society of Eng. 
land have heard with grave concern of the occurrence of 1 he 
s.s. Hartington disembarking a cargo of flour and middlitigs 
in the Port of London which had been contaminated whilst 
on board by cattle and sheep infected by foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

“ In view of the fact that the amendment of the Diseases 
of Animals Bill is now under consideration, the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England urge that a regu- 
lation should be inserted into the Bill to prevent the possi- 
bility of any recurrence of such incident, and respectfully 
suggests that no grain, offals from cereals, or other cattk 
food shall be permitted into Great Britain off a ship which 
has during the ninety days previous carried cattle, sheej), or 
pigs from a country in which foot-and-mouth disease is 
endemic. ^ 

“ The Council desire to take this opportunity of expressing 
their appreciation of the vigilance and prompt action of the 
Ministry’s offlcials in dealing with the danger arising from 
the cargo of the s.s. Hartington.^* 

The Council were subsequently informed that the Ministry, 
in consultation with the Customs authorities, w^ere taking stops 
which would, it was hoped, prevent a repetition of such an 
occurrence. 

Export oE HoTses. 

34. A resolution in the following terms was endorsed by the 
Council at their meeting in April : — 

“ The Veterinary Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England recommend the Council of the Society to 
strongly oppose any interference with the preStent regula- 
tions governing the export of horses as embodied in the 
Order of the Ministry of Agriculture dated the 21st Decem- 
ber, 1921, and entitled the Exportation and Transit of 
Horses, Asses and Mules Order of 1921, which are proving 
effective in their operation. 

“In the event of any attempt being made to impose a 
tax upon horses exported they pledge themselves to oppose 
such attempt by all the means in their power, as it would 
prove most detrimental to the horse-breeding industry of 
the country.” 

Importation of Breeding Cattle. 

35. The proposal of the Minister of Agriculture to lay on tie 
tables of both Houses of Parliament an Order authorising 
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importation of breeding animals from Canada (in addition to 
store cattle, the importation of which is now permitted bv 
Act of Parliament) has been considered on more than one occasion 
during the past twelve months. Resolutions of protest against 
such action have been passed by the Council, who are of opinion 
that the introduction of breeding animals would be most detri- 
mental to the live stock of Great Britain. 

Export oI British Live Stock. 

36. At the end of 1922, the Council resolved to form a Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the R. A.S.E., the National 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, the National Pig Breeders' Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Pig Breeders and Reeders to 
consider the whole question of the present live stock import 
regulations of the British Dominions overseas and foreign 
countries, with a view to drawing up a definite scheme and 
approaching the representatives of those Governments to obtain 
more favourable conditions for the exportation of British stock. 
This Joint Committee has drawn up a Memorandum embodying 
what may be termed an ideal code of regulations which might 
with safety be adopted by all the importing countries, and which 
would at the same time remove some of the restrictions by which 
the export trade in British live stock is handicapped at the 
present time. Copies of this Memorandum have been submitted 
to the representatives of the various Dominions and foreign 
countries. ° 


Research Cominittee. 

37. Investigations now in progress under the auspices of the 
Research Committee set up last year include experiments on the 
feeding value and improvement of pasture in Leicestershire and 
Yorkshire ; two Silage experiments— one, clamp under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Amos, at Cambridge; and another, 
tower, under the supervision of Mr. A. W. Oldershaw, in East 
Suffolk ; two series of Pig Feeding Experiments — one by Prof. 
T. B. Wood, at Cambridge ; and the other by Dr. Crowther, at the 
Harper- Adams Agricultural College ; Yield Trials on Oats, con- 
ducted by the National Institute of Agricultural Botany ; and 
also experiments on Cereals, more particularly Malting Barleys, 
at tue Norfolk Agricultural Station, Reports will be presented 
m due course when the experiments are completed. Heads of 
Agricultural Colleges and Research Stations attended, by invita- 
tion, a special meeting in October, and gave the Research 
Committee the benefit of their advice regarding future work. 

A leaflet has been prepared by Professors Biffen, Gilchrist, 
oomervilic and Staplcdon giving the results of present knowledge 
on the subject of laying down land to grass unde^ different 
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conditions of soil and climate. It is hoped that the leaflet will 
be ready to be distributed with this report. 

38. The Council desiiil to acknowledge the kind assistance 
of Mr. Arthur Holgate in placing his farm at their disposal and 
bearing the expense of the grass-land experiment in Yorkshire, 
and the generosity of Mr, A. E. Marsh in providing a sum of 
£1,000 for Pig Feeding Experiments. 

Vbit to Cambiidge. 

39, On August 1 a number of Members of Council and Gover- 
nors paid a visit to Cambridge, where opportunity was afforded 
for the party to inspect the experimental work being carried out 
at the School of Agriculture and the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Botany. 

Medal for Agricultural Research. 

40. Reference was made in last year’s report to the renc^val 
of the offer of the Society’s Gold Medal for an essay or monograph 
giving evidence of original research on any agricultural subject 
or any of the cognate agricultural sciences. This year two 
monographs have been submitted. 

Disttihution and Prices ol Agricultural Produce. 

41, In response to an invitation to the Society, evidence has 
been given before the Departmental Committee on the Distri- 
bution and Prices of Agricultural Produce by Lord Bledislce on 
Milk and Milk Products, and by Mr. John Evens regarding 
Cereals, Flour, and Bread. 

By-laws and Standing Orders. 

42. A special Committee has been appointed to. consider and 
report on the question of the By-laws and Standing Orders for 
the procedure at Council and other meetings. 

Swedish Agricultural Show. 

43, A party of British agriculturists, at the invitation of the 
Swedish Government, visited the agricultural show held at 
Gothenburg last June in connection with the Exhibition and 
Fair held in commemoration of the 300th anniversary of the 
city’s foundation. Mr. Alfred Mansell and Sir Douglas Newton 
attended this show as representing the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 


Queen Victoria Clifts. 

44. A contribution of £140 has been made by the Trustees of 
.the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund to the Royal Agricultural Beiic- 
volci^t Institution for the present year. 
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Cattle Pathology Medals. 

45. Id the competitive examination for the Society’s prizes 
for cattle pathology, the Silver Medal was this year gained bv Mr 
L. E. Perkins, 141 Clarence Avenue, Northampton; and the 
Bronze Medal by Mr. E. B. D. Hall, Chaiford House, Fordcombe 
Tunbridge Wells. 


National Diploma in Agriculture. 

46. At the Twenty -fourth Annual Examination held at the 
University of Leeds from April 4 to 12, ninety candidates 
were successful in gaining the National Diploma in Agricul- 
ture. See list on pp. 327 to 329. 

National Diploma in Dairying, 

47. The Twenty-eighth Animal Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying was held at the University College and 
British Dairy Institute, Heading, for Eiigli.sh students, from 
September 7 to 15, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kil- 
marnock, for Scottish candidates, from September 21 to 29. 
Seventy-two candidates were examined at the English Centre, 
of whom forty-seven satisfied the Examiners, six reacliing the 
Honours standard. _ Forty-eight candidates presented them- 
selves at the Scottish Centre, of wdiom thirty-seven passed, 
including five with honours. See lists on pp. 332 and 333, 

Congratulatioas to H.R.H. The Duke o! York. 

48. At their meeting on January 31, the Council tcok the 
opportunity to congratulate H.H.H. The Duke of York, who 
was President of the Society last year, on the occasion of his 
betrothal and approaching marriage to Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. TURNER, 

Secretary. 

lb Bedfokd Square, 

London, W.C. 

Novcniber, 1923. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 
BOARD. 

I.-REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leeds, Apeil 4 to 12, 1923. 


1 . The Twenty -fourth Examination for the National 
Diploma ln Agricult uee was, by the courtesy of the authori- 
ties, held at the University of Leeds, from the 4th to the 12th 
April last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers), Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveyiufj 
and Farm Buildings, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and 
Veterinary Science. The whole nine papers could be taken at 
one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one year and the 
remaining group in the year following. Candidates taking the 
whole Examination in one year who failed in not more than three 
subjects, and candidates taking a second group who failed in not 
more than two subjects, were allowed to appear again for those 
subjects only next year. Candidates failing in one or two sub- 
jects of a first group of not less than four, or in a single subject 
of a group of three, were permitted to take those subjects again 
in conjunction with the second group. 

Under a Regulation which came into force this year, all can- 
didates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture papers, must 
produce evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agri- 
culture obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods 
covering a complete year of farming operations. 


3. Two hundred and four candidates presented themselves, 
as compared with 252 last year. Thirteen candidates took the 
whole Examination, 118 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 
73 candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 


4. As the result of the Examination, the following 90 candi- 
dates were successful in obtaining the Diploma, the first three 
with Honours. The names of the other Diploma- winners are m 
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Diplotna wilh Honours, 

1st. Douglas Hunter Findlay, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

2nd. Edmund Whittaker, Jnr., Harris Institute, Preston. 

3rd. William Edward Cole, University College, Reading. 

Diploina. 

Carl Marcus Anderson, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Archibald, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 
Lougliborough. 

Reginald Austen, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 
Percy Walter Hailey, Midland Agricultural College. 

George Strevens Barer, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 
George James Eric Bowl, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Philip Tom StanbUry Brook, S.E. Agricultural College. 

Hu(}H Stuart Cameron, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

William Henry Cashmore, Cambridge University, 

Frank Coulter, Leeds University. 

Hugh Brock Cowell, Cambridge University. 

George Davidson, West of Scotland Agricultural ('ullcge, Glasgow’. 
Harold Benjamin Davik.s, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Matthew Alexander Mure Dickie, Glasgow Uni^ ersity and tVeRt of 
Scotland Agricultural CoUogo. 

John Duncan, Midland Agricultural College. 

William John Duncan, East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh. 

John Ellls, Aberdeen University. 

Alexander Brown Fisher, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
George King Forster, Harris Institute, Preston. 

William Frederick Francis, University College, Aberystwyth. 
Frances Ann Michie Garden, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Bryce Blair Carven, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Alan Charles Golding, University College, Beading. 

Peter Gorrib, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

Herbert Barcham Green, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, 

Irwin James Hannaeokd, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

John James Miller Hannah, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Ronald Percy Hawkins, Leeds University. 

Fred Stark Hempseed, Wost of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Frank Robert Horne, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, 

John Hoyland, Leeds University. 

Donald Somerville Hudson, Midland Agricultural College. 
Howell Powell Isaac, University College, Aberystwyth. 

L. Ewart James, University C allege, Aberystwyth. 

Richard Glynne Jones, Uni\ ersity College, Aberystwyth, 
Ai.5Xander Lambie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Frederick Lawton, Midland Agricultural College, 

Harold Alfred Lepper, S.E. Agricultural College. 

Vincent Li vers age. Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

James Vincent Lochrie, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, 

Joseph Lyons, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

William McCubbin, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

I.VN Somerled Macdonald, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
John McGregor, Glasgow University and Wost of Scotland Agricul- 
tural College, 

RfiDERicK David MacKay, Wost of Scotland AgriculturaAGollege. 
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Keptneth McKenzie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Leslie David Chmstie McLees, Glasgow University and West ni' 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

James L. McWhinney, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

David Ogilvy Marshall, We.st of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Robert Smith Marshall, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Thomas Martlew, University College, Reading. 

William Alan Martyn, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Alexander Matheson, Glasgow University and West of Scotlar.d 
Agricultural College. 

Gerald Patrick Levailin Miles, S.E. Agricultural College. 

Philif Dennis Morcom, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Godfrey F. V, Morg.^n, Sealo Haj^e Agricultural College. 

Gwilym Trevor Morgan, University College, Aberystwyth. 

William John Moyse, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Alexander F. R. Nisbet, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Arthur Noble, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Bernard Norcboss, Leeds University. 

Leonard John Packham, Royal College of Science, Dublin, 

Robert Thomas Paterson, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

William Cecil Pater,son, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Alexander Paton, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricul- 
tural College. 

John Thomas Pearson, University College, Reading. 

Christopher Fell Porteous, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Albert Wylie Punter, University College, Reading. 

Erio Rea, University College, Reading. 

Hugh A. C. Reid, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

SecreTan Rhys -Williams, Midland Agricultural College. 

John Campbell Riddell, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Randolph Alan Robbins, University College, Reading. 

Eric Scatchard, Leeds University. 

David Ebenezer Simpson, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 
Herbert Charles Starey, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Ernest Brownson Stevenson, Midland Agricultural College. 

John Strang, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Frederick Newman Tanner, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
James Dalgletsh Turnbull, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 
Henry James Tyreman, Seale Hayno Agricultural College. 

Leslie John Walker, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

John Paton Walters, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

George W illia m Humphrey Webb, Harper Adams Agricultural 
College. 

William John Will, Glasgow University. 

John William Woodcock, I^roeds University. 

Charles Wormald, Leeds University. 

5. Twenty- three of the candidates appearing for a seoontl 
group of subjects failed in not more than two, and these will l)o 
permitted to take again next year the papers in^ which they 
failed ; if then successful in passing they will be awarded the 
National Diploma. 

6. Of the 73 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the 38 wl/ose names are given below succeeded in passing and 
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will therefore be permitted, subject to the Regulations, to take the 
remaining subjects at next year's Examination. 

David Tkain Ad .am, North of ScoJlaiid College of Agriculture, Aber- 
deen. 

JoiiK Ernest Baker, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot. 
Austen Stanspield Barker, Leeds University. 

Abram Broadfoot, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricul- 
tural College. 

Hugh Oarderwood, 'West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Roger Clough, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Gordon Cowan, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

George Dunlop Davidson, Glasgow University and West of Scotlaml 
Agricultural College. 

Oscar William Henry Farrar, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Elizabeth Helen Margaret Parries, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Leonard Walbanke Furness, Midland Agricultural College. 

Alan Vernon Gibberd, University College, Reading. 

John Gillies, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

David Wilson Henderson, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Harry Candler Hunt, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Vida Helen Lamb, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Rial Lee, Leeds University. 

Clement Whitworth Linlby, Leeds University. 

James Lymduen, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Robert Gordon Macfarlane, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Alexander Stewart McKinnon, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Gavin MacNeilage, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Archibald McVicar, Glasgow Univeraity and West of Scotland 
Agricultural CoUogo. 

Agnes Adam Meikle, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William Ewart Josi Milton, University College, Aberystwyth. 
Cyril S. Morris, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

John Cochran Muir, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

William Allan Porter, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Francis Andrew Robb, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Thomas Ronald Shaxson, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
JIargaret May Speedy, East of Scotland Collcgo of Agriculture. 
Arthur Leslie Stickland, Univeraity College, Reading, 

Stanley B. Summers, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Richard Walker Thompson, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Agnes Beodie Thoekley, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
WuxiAM Edward Watson, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
P’rederick Charles White, University College, Reading. 

Cecil Samuel Gul Worthington, Leeds University. 

7, Twenty- seven of the unsuccessful candidates who sat for a 
first group of subjects failed in one or two, which, subject to the 
Regulations, they will be permitted to take again next year in 
conjunction with the second group. 

8. The Reports of the Examiners in the different subjects 
are appended - 
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Pkactical Agriculture. (First Paper, 300 Marks. Second Paper, 
300 Marks.) Prof. Wm. Somerville, M.A., D.Sc., Wm. Bruce, 
M.A., B.Sc., and G. H. Garrad, N.D.A. 

The examlnera Ju Agriculture hare to report that the standard of preparation on tiio 
part of candidates appears to be much the same as in previous years. In their opinion there 
fa evidence of failure on the part of Colleges to give instruction In the fundamental priacipltis 
of Pleld Experiment woric. But a more serious omission is neglect to bring before studeiiTs 
the main results of the Eothamsted Experiments, which, in the opinion of the examiiiers, 
should he within the knowledge of all candidates for such an examination as this. Tiiere 
was clear evidence that the practical training of many of the English candidates was distinctly 
weak, parUcuiarly in arable farming. 


Farm Machinery and Implements. {200 Marks.) Prof. R. Stan- 
field, M.Inst.C.E. 

Most of the 101 candidates who were examined in farm machinery and Implements 
answered the questions in a satisfactory manner, and there was a distinct improvement as 
compared with previous examinations. There is no doubt that the principle of action anti 
working of agricultural machinery and implements has received special attention, but In tliis 
respect it was evident that much of the Information has been obtained from text-book*, 
and not from actual working experience ; it Is most desirable tliat the candidates should 
have an opportunity of earring out experiments with engines, etc., in general use on mcKt 
farms. Some of the candidates were weak in questions involving simple calculations, and it 
was clear from the answers In the oral examination that very little Instruction had ken 
^ven in the more elementary physical laws ; tliis is a matter that should receive serious 
attention In the future. 


Land Surveying and Farm Buildings. (100 Marks.) Edward 
Walford, F.S.I. 

Generally speaking, candidates showed a better and more accurate knowledge In surveying 
than In elementary building. Tlie latter papers, and the uoc« especially, brought out 
an entire lack of any sort of practical knowledge, with very few exceptions. The subject 
appeared to have been crammed from a few college lectures, the teaching in which did not 
always appear to be of the best. On the whole there were not many really bad papers, though 
really gtx^ ones were scarce. 

Some candidates again handicapped themselves through not bringing the required scales, 
or through not reading the questions carefuDy. 


Agricultural Chemistry. (300 Marks.) Sir John Russell, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., and J. F, Tocher, D.Sc, 

The candidates this year showed signs of better preparation than before. There Is still, 
however, some weakness In regard to the more elementary parts of the subject, and we still 
fin d candidates who had prepared axietamide and other organic substances in the laboratory 
and at the same time did not understand the guarantee on which potaaalc and phosplmtic 
manures are sold. 

Several candidates showed a lack of Information regarding feeding stuffs. While moit 
candidates knew how to find the price per food unit of a feeding stuff, many were unable to 
define the term " food unit.** 

Other candidates had never been on an experimental farm, although in at least one iiwtauM 
there was a farm attached to the Institution at which the students had been tanglit. In 
spite of these defects, however, It is satisfactory to note that the candidates were on the whole 
better prepared than in the two or three pretidli^ years. 

Agricultural Botany. (300 Marks.) Prof. John PercLval, Sc.D. 

The average marks obtained In this subject were good, but many candidates gave evidence, 
both In the paper and the oral examination, of a low standard of Instruction on the practical 
tide. . . ^ - 

Many had never examined cars of lye, barley, wild oat, or the flowers, fruits and seeds oi 
most of the common farm weeds. . , 

While most were able to give correct namtt to the specimens of grasses, they were unawe 
to give any Intelllglhle account of the diagnostic characters of the grass inflorescences, and 
few gave accurate descriptions of the seedlings of mangel, carrot, red clover and other coimnon 
farm plants. ,, ^ 

The biennial crops (e.g., turnips, mangel, cabbage) were only known to most in the urai. 
year of their growth, the sterna and leaves developed in the second year, with the Infloresce lecA 
flowers and fruits, never having been seen. 

Knowledge of the fundamental physiological processes of plants was often hazv, rcsjiira- 
tlon being confused with carbon assln^atlon, and nitrlflcatlon with nitrogen-flxstlou. 

More time should be devoted to practical work In tills subject than appears to be done 
at most centres where the candidate are trained. 
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Aon j CULTURAL BooK-KEEfiNo. (200 Marks.) C. S. Onvin, M.A. 

'nie genera} average of tlie ivork done in this paper was distindlv good, and it is evident 
that the subject of farm aceoniitaricy is rftMivin? more atteiiliori, Very few eandidates 
showed .any lack of knowledge of principles and most of those who lost marks did so through 
carelessness, bad arithmetic or slowness. 

AoKicuLruHAJ'. Zoology. (200 Marks.) John Ronnie, D.Sc. 

The percentage of passes insy be regarded as, on the whole, satisfactory. A bout one-fourth 
of the candidates obtained 75 per cent or over, but an almost equal number were near tho 
border line, and the proportion of passes at tills level was too lilgli. fieflcietieies were la 
great measure due to the following causes : The standard of knowledge of svsternatic entomo- 
logv was too elementary niid not up to that prescribed in the sylLabus. Too many candidates 
caine forward without practical experience of field problems, eveii in a limited degree, and 
llila was rcllectcd in their suggc.stions for control measures wliieh in many ea.ses were notjibty 
impr.acticsblc. The Inclusion of field demoiistratious in the courses of iiistruction, wherever 
pmcticable, U strongly recommended. 


yETKRiyAKY SCIENCE. (200 Marks.) Prof. Sir Jolin McFatlyoan, 
M.B., B.Sc., C.M. 

The standard of knowledge displayed by the candidates w.as fairly .Hafisfaelorv, and oiilv 
about '20 per cent of them failed to oiUafii pass marks. 


9. The thanks of tho Board are again duo to the autli critics 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and eoiirtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the lJtiiver,sity at the 
Board’s disposal for the Examination ; and to the hhxamincrs, 
for tho care and attention they bestowed upon the written answers 
to the papers set, and upon the viva voce, examination. 


ERNEST MATHEWS, 

Chairman. 


It) Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 
ApriJ, 1923. 


II.— REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1923. 

1. The Twenty-eighth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying was, by the 
courtesy of the Authorities, held for English candidates at the 
Hmversity College and British Dairy Institute, Reading, from 
September 7 to 15 ; and for Scottish candidates at the Dairy 
School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from September 21 to 29. 

2. Seventy- two candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre. Of these, sixty appeared for the first time, 
while the other twelve, having failed last year in a portion of 
the examination, w’ere permitted to take thrd portioji again 
on the present occasion. Six candidates attained the “ Honours ” 
standard and forty- one others were awarded the diploma : — 
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English Centre. 

Diploma with Honours. 

1. Edwabd Capstick, British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

2. Aileen Marjorie Davidson, British Dairy Institute. 

3. William Edward Cole, British Dairy Institute. 

4. Brian John Frickee, British Dairy Institute. 

5. John Cecil William Simms, British Dairy Institute, 

6. Bessie Wall, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College, Kingston, 

Derby. 


Diploma. 

Agnes Dorothy Ainslie, British Dairy Institute. 

M. Beatrice Archer, Midland Agricuitural & Dairy College. 
Laurence Henry Beard, British Dairy Institute. 

Millicent Nellie Blackman, British Dairy Institute. 

George Randle Blackshaw, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Frances Burge, British Dairy Institute. 

Winifred Marian Cooke, British Dairy Institute. 

Winifred Cox, British Dairy Institute. 

Alice Davies, British Dairy Institute, and East Anglian Institute 
of Agriculture. 

Annie Davies, British Dairy Institute. 

Mary Wyatt Earle, British Dairy Institute. 

Marjorie Edith Fenton, British Dairy Institute. 

Mary Fielding, Lancs C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 
Phyllis West Firth, Lancs C.C. Dairy School. 

Alan Verb Blagden Foster, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 
Beryl Garrard, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Gwen Glynn-Jones, University CoUege of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Robert Joseph Hinton, British Dairy Institute. 

Edith Margaret Jones, British Dairy Institute. 

Euzabeth B. McTurk, British Dairy Institut/e. 

Marguerite Olive Marshall, British Dairy Institute. 

Gwilym Trevor Morgan, University College of Wales, Aberystwytli. 
W. Donald Moss, Dairy School, Kilmarnock, and British Dairy 
Institute, 

Margaret Frances Nowell, British Dairy Institute. 

John Mosley Peck, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 

Alice H. Pilkinoton, Lancs C.C. Dairy School. 

Christopher Fell Porteous, British Dairy Institute. 

Albert Wylie Punter, British Dairy Institute. 

Eric Rea, British Dairy Institute. 

Nesta Cooke Roberts, British Dairy Institute. 

Lucy Mary Simtson, Studley College, W'arwickshire. 

Jack Solomon, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 

Ernest Brownson Stevenson, Midland Agricultural & Dairy 
College. 

Bernard Edgar Swain, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 
Lily Jane Swinnerton, British Dairy Institute. 

Rhona Margaret Tabor, Lancs C.C. Dairy School. 

In A Muriel Boileau Vincent, Lancs C.C. Dairy School. 

Charles Robert Matthew Webb, Midland Agricultural & Dairy 
CoUege. 

Dorothy Whittingham, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Ernest A. G. Wiggins, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 
EiLEEN^f Graham Woqpcqck, Lancs C.C. Dairy School, 
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3, At the Scottish Centre tliere were forty-eight candidates. 
Forty of these took the whole examination ; and eight who 
had previously passed part of the examination were allowed 
to appear this year for the remaining portion. Thirty -seven 
candidates succeeded in satisfying the Examiners, five of 
them gaining the Diploma with Honours : — 

Scottish Centre. 

Diploma milh Honours, 

1. Clifford Dent Oxley, Welluw House, Wellow, near Bath. 

2. - John Alqie, Troyholm, Klin, Argyllsliiro. 

3. John McGbegor, Losserlinn, Lanark. 

4. Rodekick David Mackay, Marj-fielci, Carlulco. 

5. Herbert Babcham Green, The Godlnncls, Maidstone, Kent. 

Diploma. 

Donald Claude Rower, Seale Hayne AgriciiUoral College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

Abram Broadfoot, Nether-Caim, Kirkcomiel, Duinfries-shire. 
George Vincent Brown, l52 Woodlands Road, Aigburth, Liverpool, 
A. Wilson Burt, 184 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

Georoe Davidson, Ardencraig, Cralgmoro, Bute. 

Thomas Donaldson, 1 Willowbrao Avenue, Edinburgh. 

Mary P. Ebdon, West Farm, Fulwel), Sunderland. 

Douglas Hunter Findlay, Stanhope, Broughton, Peeblessliiro. 
Frances A. Garden, Aulton, Cruden Bay. 

Annie Ironside, Southfield, New Deer. 

Robert Kinloch, 103 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

John Logan, 18 Merchiston Place, Edinburgh. 

Mary Macarthur, Boghole, Auldearn, Naim. 

Annie C. McClement.s, Schoolhouse, Sandystones, Ancmm. 

Ian Somerled Macdonald, Aucheiigoil, Dougla.s Pier, Loch God, 
By Greenock. 

Robert Elder Kerr Macintyre, Bank Buildings, Long Row^, 
Campbeltown. 

Donald McKenzie, Tho Schoolhouse, Inchparks, Stranraer. 

Leslie David Christie McLees, 70 Norse Road, Scotstoun, Glasgow. 
David Ogilvy Marshall, The Sheiling, In/^ine Road, Kiimarnock. 
Robert Smiiti Marshall, The Manse, Motherwell. 

Phyllis H. M. Melville, Northbank Farm, Errol. 

Philip Dennis Morcom, Stuart House, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
Godfrey Frederick Vaughan Morgan, Hillside, Gallon Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Alexander Findlay Reid Nisbet, 122 University Avenue, Glasgow. 
Robert T. Paterson, Ravenslea, East Kilbride. 

Alex^^nder Paton, 49 Colt Terraco, Coatbridge. 

Dorothy Powell, Wigton Hall, Wigton. 

Arthur Wiiliam Reid, 7 York Place, Carlisle. 

Margaret Ella Reid, 50 Dudley Gardens, Leitb. 

Henrietta May Spbirs, Marehwell, Penicuik. 

Robert Stewart, 34 Dalrymple Street, Ghvan. 

Blodwyn M. Williams, Graig, Cwmeame, Newport, Mon. 

All the candidatca at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Kilmarnock Dairy School. 

4. The Examiners at both Centres were ; WiliiaVi Burkitt, 
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B.Sc., F.H.A.S., N.D.D. (General Dairying, Practical Butter- 
making and Capacity for Imparting Instruction) ; John Benson 
(Cheese -making) ; and J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., FI.C. (Chemistry 
and Bacteriology). 

5. Mr. Burkitt reports as follows : The great increase 

in the number of men taking the Examination was remarkable, 
and the result in the subjects in which I examined was a higher 
average standard. The number of candidates gaining honours 
was satisfactory, but noticeable weaknesses were the ignorance 
of the composition of well-known dairy feeding stuffs, and once 
again a very poor understanding in many cases of the anatomy 
and physiology of the cow. In most cases the students evinced 
capability of being able to impart instruction, but whilst the 
average standard of the butter- making was satisfactory, then' 
were very few really first-class candidates in this branch. The 
arrangements as usual were most satisfactory for the Examiners 
and for the students too, so far as I observed.” 

6. In his report on the work of the candidates, Mr. Benson 
says : “ Taken as a whole, the results of this year’s examuiations 
were eminently satisfactory in my section at both the English 
and Scottish Centres. Never have we had such a large number 
of candidates, and the accommodation at Reading was taxed to 
its utmost ; yet, notwithstanding this, everything went smoothly 
and well and each candidate was given a fair chance of exhibiting 
his or her knowledge and skill in the manufacture of cheese. 

“ In the WTitten and oral examinations the answers given 
were generally above the standard of recent years and the per- 
centage of passes w'as higher. The only exception to this was 
amongst several candidates who had failed in previous examina- 
tions for the N.D.D., either wholly or in part, and who came 
up again this year. In some instances these candidates failed 
again— and even failed to reach the standard of marks awarded 
to them in otlicr years. It is difficult to explain why this should 
be so, hut it occurs at almost every examination. I was pleased 
to note at Reading, where the candidates are drawn from a 
number of teaching centres, a great improvement both in the 
theory and practice of candidates who had been trained at cert am 
institutions whose pupils in recent years have consistently failed to 
distinguish themselves when the final results have been tabulated. 

“ I remarked in my report last year that many candidates 
were lacking in a general knowledge of the construction and 
use of modern dairy machinery, and I am afraid the same 
remarks apply this year, though perhaps to a lesser extent, 
This is rather a serious defect and should be remedied. With 
the great advances which are now taking place in dairying and 
the extended use of machinery in connection with the work, 
I am of ojT'inion that more attention on the part of mstructors 
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needs to be given to impart to students up-to-date information 
on the equipment of modern dairies and factories and on the 
construction and workmg of dairy machuiery now in general use. 

“ In the actual practice of cheese- making most of the can- 
didates were skilled and obtained marks well above the number 
required for a pass. The work of candidates at the Scottish 
Centre was particularly uniform and good. At Reading the 
practice was not so uniform, but naturally one expected this, 
seeing that the candidates at this centre were sent up by a 
number of colleges. This being the case, there must necessarily 
be variations in the actual process of making cheese according 
to the demands of local markets. However, the methods of 
making cheese generally, as practised at all the schools, have 
recently been greatly improved. This is satisfactory. 

“ The arrangements for the supply of milk for cheese-making 
purposes and the general arrangements for carrying out the 
examinations were this year, as usual, most complete.’' 

7. Dr. Tocher reports that ‘'There was only a slight im- 
provement in the state of preparedness of the candidates who 
reappeared for examination. The candidates generally showed a 
fairly full knowledge of the technical branches of chemistry. 
Their knowledge of general elementary chemistry however still 
remains of an inadequate character and the same is true with 
regard to the average student’s knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of chemistry. One must conclude that the candidates had 
had no proper elementary training or that there had been no 
recent preparation by them in this branch of the examination. 
This was more conspicuous in England than in Scotland. The 
knowledge of general bacteriology was however much fuller 
at the Reading centre than at Kilmarnock. The capacity and 
degree of preparedness of the candidates of the two centres 
may be classified as follows : Inadequate or poor, Reading 
21 per cent., Kilmarnock 17 per cent. ; Passable, Reading 
56 per cent., KUmariiock 02 per cent. ; Good, Reading 16 per 
cent., Kilmarnock 21 per cent. ; Excellent, Reading 7 per cent., 
Kilmarnock 0 per cent. Most of the candidates possessed a 
sound knowledge of the principles of laboratory methods and 
were able to use the microscope in examining organisms sub- 
mitted to them for their comments. It was a surprising fact 
to find a fairly large percentage of candidates in ignorance of 
the method by which atmospheric pressure can be determined. 
Most of the candidates showed a good knowledge of the com- 
position, nature and properties of the chemical substances met 
with in dairying.” 

Eenest Mathews, Chairman. 

T. B. Tuknee, Secretary. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. ‘ 

Ortober, 1923. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Anthrax. 

The following Table shows the number of confirmed outbreaks 
of anthrax in each of the past eight years ; — - 


Year. 

Outbreaks. 

Animals attacked. 

1916 

571 

687 

1917 

421 

480 

1918 

245 

282 

1919 

234 

314 

1920 

. . 459 

547 

1921 

515 

649 

1922 

515 

603 

1923 

721 

841 

As pointed 

out in previous reports, the remarkable decline 

in the number 

of outbreaks which began 

in 1917 and continued 

till 1919 must 

be attributed to the reduced amount of infectetl 


feeding stuffs and manures imported at that time ow'ing to the 
interference with shipping, and the gradual increase in tlie 
number which began in 1920 was foretold. The incidence of 
the disease is now approximately what it was in 1912, in which 
year the number of confirmed outbreaks was 743 ; and no 
notable reduction is to be expected in the future unless circuuu 
stances should again reduce the amount of infected materials 
introduced from abroad. 

Although it is very likely that some outbreaks in this country 
have been caused directly by anthrax spores present in manure 
made from imported bones, it has never appeared probable that 
more than a small fraction of the whole had that origin, and the 
figures shown in the table point in that direction. One may assume 
that the rise or fall in the number of cases of the disease which 
result from the consumption of infected foreign food materials 
must nearly coincide in point of time with any marked fluctu- 
ations in the amount of such substances imported ; or, in other 
words, that the effect either way would show itself almost imme- 
diately, since these substances are consumed soon after they 
reach this country. There would, on the other hand, he no 
reason to expect a similar time relationship between the import- 
ation of infected manure and the occurrence of the cases caused 
by it, for when manure is applied to land that is being cropped 
ite effect might be delayed for a considerable time, and would 
probably be more lasting. The comparatively sudden fall in 
the number of cases of the disease in 1917-18, and the equally 
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sudden rise in 1919-20, thus appear to support the view (hat 
imported bone manure is not responsible for any considerable 
proportion of the outbreaks of anthrax in this country. 


Glanders. 

The following Table shows the number of outbreaks and the 
number of horses attacked in each of tlie last nine years 

Year. Oiitbrealis. AniiiiaLs alteckea. 


1915 


50 


87 

1916 


47 


117 

1917 


24 


62 

191S 


34 


98 

1919 


25 


61 

1920 


15 


22 

1921 


' 11 


42 

1922 


4 


4 

1923 


S 


13 


In the report for 1922 the fact that the disease had not been 
eradicated was said to be disappointing, and it is doubly dis- 
appointing to find that there was actually a slight increase in 
the number of outbreaks during 1923. In order to be able to 
appreciate the present position with regard to the disease, it 
ought to be remembered that as recently as 1910 there were 
no fewer than 351 outbreaks with 1,014 animals attaeked, and 
also that in what is called the occult form of the disease a horse 
may not show any obvious symptom that he is infected for 
years. Another fact that tends to make the final eradication 
of the disease difficult is that horse- o\vners are becoming less 
familiar with the symptoms that ought to awaken suspicion, 
with consequent danger of delay in reporting. 

Sheep Scab. 

The reported outbreaks of this disease in each of the last 
eight years was as follows : — 


Year. 

Outbreaks. 

1916 

3H1 

1917 

543 

1918 

351 

1919 

438 

1920 

479 

1921 

757 

1922 

683 

1923 

646 


In many previous reports the opinion w^as expressed that 
sheep scab would never be eradicated without further strength- 
ening of the law in regard to the penalties for concealment of 
the disease, and on various occasions the Society lias pressed 
that view on the Ministry of Agriculture, Partial effect has 
been given to those representations in the Sheep St^ab Order, 
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1923 (see Report to the Annual General Meeting, page 321) ; 
but, as that did not come into force until June 30, and one of 
its important provisions will not operate till July, 1924, it is 
not yet possible to forecast its results. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that it has so far failed to make any impression on tlu‘ 
disease, for while, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1922, there were forty- two fewer outbreaks in the first half of 
the year, there were three more outbreaks in the seeond half, 
during which the new Order was in operation, and the usual 
wide dissemination of the disease occurred in the autumn month.<. 

SwiNJU Fever. 

The number of confirmed outbreaks of this disease in each 
of the last nine years was as follow's 


Year. 

1915 


Outbreaks, 

3,994 

1916 


4,331 

1917 


2,104 

1918 


1,407 

1919 


2,305 

1920 


1,816 

1921 


1,286 

1922 


1,390 

1923 


1,963 


The history of swine fever since it was first scheduled as a 
contagious disease falls into three periods. 

The first was from 1879 to 1893, during which the disease 
was dealt with by the local authorities. During this period 
the reported outbreaks showed large and unaccountable fluctu- 
ations ; for example, in 1884 they were 1,877, and in the following 
year they had risen to 7,926. After fluctuating between seven 
and five thousand during the following six years, they fell to 
2,748 in 1892. No concerted effort was made to control the 
disease during this period, and in one year (1887), 41,973 swine 
w^ere attacked and the outbreaks w'ere distributed over seventy- 
one counties. 

The second period began in November, 1893, and terminated 
in 1916. In the first of these years the control of the disease 
was taken over by the Board of Agriculture, and measures 
intended to eradicate it were put into force, both diseased and 
suspected or in- contact pigs being slaughtered and compensation 
paid to the owners. The outbreaks during this time are not 
strictly comparable with those of the first period, because diag- 
nosis was now more accurate, and no doubt fewer outbreaks 
remained unreported. In the first complete year of this period 
(1894), the confirmed outbreaks numbered 5,682, and by I9t)5 
they had fallen to 817 and the extinction of the disease appeared 
to be in s'ight. Unfortunately, they began to increase in Iho 
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following year, and in 1916 they had risen to 4,331 . The slaugh- 
tering-out policy of this period was enormously expensive, and, 
as it appeared to hold out no prospect that it would succeed in 
eradicating the disease, it was abandoned, apparently with the 
approval of the owners and breeders of pigs, and indeed largely 
at their instigation. 

The third period began in 1916, when compulsory slaughter 
was abandoned in favour of the policy which has since been 
pursued. Under that, suspected but apparently healthy pigs 
are not compulsorily slaughtered, and owners are encouraged 
to use anti- swine-fever serum to bring an outbreak to an end. 
The effect of this method of dealing with the disease can be 
judged from the above table, the most disquieting feature of 
which is the great increase in the mini her of outbreaks during 
1923. There is no obvious explanation of this increase, but 
the most probable appears to be that the obligation which the 
law lays on owners to report the suspected evidence of the 
disease is now being more frequently evaded, It ought to be 
noted that, in spite of its apparent popularity with owners, at 
least at the outset, it was clear that the riew method wo\ild in 
most cases not work out to their direct advantage, since each 
had to stand the loss occasioned by the disease among his own 
pigs, Compared with the present method, the one which it 
replaced was much better from the owner’s point of view, since 
it amounted to a system of insurance against swine fever under 
which he paid no premium. It was easy to foresee that the 
attempt to prevent the spread of the disease by the use of serum 
could not be as effective as the slaughtering- out method, and 
therefore could not be expected to eradicate the disease when the 
latter had failed, but it is disappointing to find in last year’s 
results evidence that it may even fail to hold the disease in 
check. 


Parasitic Mange in Horses. 

The incidence of the disease during the last six years is showTi 
in the following Table : — 


ioaj. 

Outbreaks. 

.iiiinials attacked. 

\m 

4,483 

8,377 

1019 

5,016 

O.Stll 

1920 

3,564 

3.812 

1921 

2,055 

3,108 

1922 

1,035 

1,454 

1923 

786 

1,115 


It is satisfactory to find that there has been a decline in the 
number of outbreaks as compared with the previous year, and 
that the disease is now not only less prevalent than it was during 
the war period, hut actually less than it was beforp 1914. 
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Swine Erysipelas. 

It is probable that this disease is a very old one, and it 
quite possible that it may have existed in this coimtry centuries 
ago. It is, however, not to be identified with certainty in th(^ 
old literature, and even as recently as about 1890 it appears to 
have been confounded with swine fever. It is the principal pi^ 
plague of many Continental countries, and in Germany, where 
it is a notifiable disease, it has long been the cause of serious 
losses. In some of the years before 1915 in that country as 
many as 80,000 pigs were attacked, with a mortaUty of over 
60 per cent. In France the disease w^as equally extensive and 
fatal. 

That the disease is not at all rare in this country was first 
discovered when the Board of Agriculture began to deal with 
swine fever, and organs from suspected pigs had to be sent to 
the Board’s Laboratory for a diagnosis. In a considerable pro- 
portion of cases the examination of such organs showed disease 
of the valves of the heart, which is common in the more chronic 
cases of swine erysipelas. In 1897 important information 
regarding the occurrence of the disease in the United Kingdom 
was furnished in a Report of a Departmental Committee 
appohited “ to enquire into the diseases classed as swine fever,” 
and more recently the disease has been dealt with in reports of 
the Chief Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The cause of the disease is a minute bacillus, which in acute 
cases is found in large numbers throughout the blood, and in the* 
more chronic cases is confined to the lesions. The bacillus is 
easily cultivated outside the body and grows well at summer 
temperatures. Artificial cultures of the bacillus can be employed 
to infect pigs with fatal effect. 

In its acute form swine erysipelas is a very serious disease, 
causing from 60 to 80 per cent, of deaths among the animtah 
attacked, and the period of visible illness may not be more than 
twenty -four to forty-eight hours. In these cases the temper- 
ature is elevated, food is refused, and frequently a diffuse red 
discoloration of the skin appears, either all over the body or 
confined to some particular part, such as the under surface of 
the neck or inside the thighs. 

In a milder form of the disease a peculiar eruption develops 
on the skin," in the shape of sharply circumscribed elevations, 
which in white pigs have a dark red or violet colour. These 
skin lesions may have a diameter of 2 in. or more, and frequently 
they have a four- sided or diamond shape. 

In the most chronic form of swine erysipelas the post-mortciu 
examination may show no alterations except in the valves f>f 
the hearty- It has long been known that a considerable pro- 
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portion of pigs that survive an acute or sub- acute attack after- 
wards die suddenly from this form of heart disease, but in this 
country such heart lesions are often found to have been the 
cause of death of pigs reported never to have suffered from any 
illness. 

Although, as previously stated, the disease was long con- 
founded with swine fever, there is in the great majority of cases 
no difficulty in distinguishing between tlie two diseases. 

In the first place it may be stated that the peculiar skin 
eruption previously referred to is never seen in swine fever, 
although a diffuse redness of the skin znay be. Post-mortem 
examination in a case of swine fever generally shows quite 
characteristic ulcerative or diphtheritic lesions in the large 
intestine. In the acute form of swine erysipelas there is always 
more or less distinct gastritis and inflammation of the intestines, 
but that is frequently confined to the small intestine and is 
never ulcerative. Swine erysipelas is comparatively rare among 
pigs under two or three months old, but swine fever is eommou 
among pigs of that age. In acute cases of swine erysipelas a 
diagnosis can always be made by raieroscopie. or cultural examin- 
ation of the blood. 

Swine erysipelas is a contagious disease, and the general 
view of it hitherto held on the Continent is that it spreads almost 
exclusively by contagion. The facts with regard to the occur- 
rence of the disease in this country, however, do not support 
that view, but on the contrary suggest that the bacillus which 
is the cause of it is in many places a normal or constant 
inhabitant of the soil. 

The disease varies greatly in frequency in different parts of 
the country, the eastern counties furnishing the largest number 
of cases in proportion to their pig population. 

The disease also shows a remarkable .seasonal occurrence, 
the months of July, August, and September being the period in 
which most outbreaks occur. This would be difficult to explain 
if the disease were spread solely by contagion, but, on the other 
hand, it is quite in keeping with the view that pigs in many 
cases become infected frequently from the soil ; and the fact 
that more cases occur in the months mentioned can be explained 
by the iiigher temperature at that time being favourable for the 
Jim Itipli cation of the bacilli. 

It is, however, important for owmers to remember that when 
once started in a lot of pigs the disease undoubtedly tends to 
spread from one to the other by contact, and also that the pur- 
chase of an infected pig may introduce the disease into a stock 
previously healthy. 

Within recent years a system of inoculation against the 
disease has been practised on a very large scale in France, Ger' 
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many, and other Continental countries. The method involves 
the simultaneous use of what is called a protective serum and an 
artificial culture of the bacillus of swine erysipelas. The oper- 
ation is carried out on young pigs, and it is reported to have 
greatly reduced the mortality of the disease where it has been 
applied. 

In this country, where pigs are valuable, it would probably 
be better, when an outbreak occurs, to treat the whole of the 
healthy animals with a sufficient dose of serum alone, as llie 
combined method in which artificial culture of the bacillus ig 
also given involves a certain risk. The injection of serum gives 
a valuable protection for two or three weeks, and if necessary 
a second dose can be given. 

When an outbreak occurs it is also advisable to remove the 
pigs from styes and give them frequent change of ground on a 
field where pigs have not previously been kept, and at this time 
the styes should be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

During the first month of 1923 no fresh outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease was confirmed, but in the first fortnight a numiier 
of animals were destroyed which had been exposed to infection 
at two places in the county of Glamorgan, where outbreaks had 
occurred in the last days of 1922. 

The first fresh outbreak occurred in Chester in the week 
ended February 3, and the second in the same county in the 
foUomng week. Up to the end of April only five further out- 
breaks had been confirmed, of which two were in Gloucester 
in February, one in Derby in March, and one each in Norfolk 
and Essex in the following month. 

All these outbreaks appeared to have been dealt with suc- 
cessfully, and for a period of eight weeks following the one con 
firmed in Essex at the end of April no fresh case of the disease 
was reported. This period of apparent complete freedom from 
the disease was terminated by the occurrence of two outbreaks 
in the last fortnight of June, both in York East Riding. Those 
also appear to have been successfully dealt with by slaughter, 
as no further case was reported from that county until the last 
week of October, 

In July and August the reported outbreaks were in the fol- 
lowing counties: Bedford, 17; Surrey, 2; Southampton, 9- 
Lancaster, 2 ; York West Riding, 1. 

Up to September 1 the total confirmed outbreaks numbered 
40, and in connection with them 1731 animals had been destroyed 
as diseased or exposed to infection. From that time onv\ards 
the disease assumed an aspect of steadily increasing gra\ity, 
owing the occurrence of independent outbreaks in widely 
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different parte of the country, and apparent failure of alaughter 
to arrest the spread o infection around particular centres By 
the end of the year the number of outbreaks had increased to 
17o6 and number of animals slaughtered as diseased or sus- 
pec ed was 60 478. In respect of the number of outbreaks the 
past year has thus been the worst since 1883 when 18 73*^ out 
breaks were reported and over half a million cattle, sheep and 
pigs were attacked with the disease. ^ 

Although during the last four months of the year outbreaks 
occurred at widely different parts of the courhry, the great 
majority were located in the following four areas 

pe first and most serious of these included the countie.s 
of Cheshire, Salop, Lancaster, Flint, Denbigh, Worcester, and 
Derby, and of this area Cheshire appears to have been what may 
be ca led the^ storm centre," although, as the following table 
will show, it is possible that that county owed its infection to 
an independent outbreak in Lancaster in the week ended Septem- 
ber L ' 


Tablk I. 



Chester. 

Salop. 

Lancaster. 

Mint. 

3-2 . . 

1 




18-2 . . 

1 





10-3 . . 

— 

— 




1-9 . 

— - 

— 

2 


8-9 . . 

4 



7 


15-9 . . 

U 

1 

2 


22-9 . . 

4 

2 

1 


29-9 . . 

2 

3 

1 


6-10. , 

— 

2 

2 

6 

13*10 . . 

— 

2 

2 


20-10 . . 



3 

1 

2 

27-10 . . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3-11 . . 

3 

4 

1 _ 

10-11 . . 

16 

5 



3 

n-ii , , 

35 

3 

1 


27-11 . . 

60 

2 

5 

2 

M2. , 

99 

7 


3 

8-12 , . 

140 

13 

6 

1 4 

lo-12 . 

200 

19 

5 

1 

6 

22-12 . . 

190 

22 

9 1 

i 12 1 

29-12 . . 

212 

20 

12 ! 

0 ; 

Totals 

982 

110 

58 ' 

56 i 


6 

» 

11 

9 

13 

8 

1 

8 

3 


Derby, 


The second centre was in York West Riding. There had 
been two outbreaks in the East Riding in the last fortnight of 
•June, but these were apparently dealt with successfully, aa there 
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was no further outbreak there during July, August, or Septem- 
ber. The first outbreak in the West Riding hi 1923 occurreri 
in the last week of August, and that was apparently the starting 
point of a series which at the end of the year amounted to 
Beventy*nine outbreaks. During the same period three out- 
breaks occurred in the East Riding and fifteen in the North 
Riding. 


Table II. 


1 i 

1 York W. Riding. 

York E, Riding. 

York N. Ridijfi 

1‘9 . . . . 

. . ^ 1 i 





6d0 .... 

2 ! 

— 

— 

13'10 .... 

. ; 1 11 

— 

— 

20d0 .... 

10 

— 

— 

27-10 .... 

9 

1 

— 

3*11 .... 

3 ! 

— 

— 

10-11 .... 

. ! 2 

i - 2 


24-11 .... 

2 


— 

1-12 .... 

13 

— 

4 

8-12 .... 

6 

— 

— 

16-12 .... 

. : 8 

— 

1 

22-12 .... 

7 

— 

3 

29-12 .... 

- 6 

— 

7 

Totals . 

. . i 79 

1 

; 3 

15 


The third important group of outbreaks in England was in 
Northumberland and Durham, and the seq[uence of events in 
these two counties till the end of the year is shown in the 
following table. 


Table III. 


; Norlhiiniherlaud. 

■Durham. 

24-11 . . 

■■ ■■ : ■ 

: 

2 

1 

1-12 . . 

. . i 26 

38 

8-12 . . 

. . i 9 

24 

15-12 . . 

. , 12 

14 

22-12 . . 

- 1 

5 . 

29-12 . . 

. . : 4 

1 2 

Totals . 

. . ^ 59 

1 84 


The fourth series of outbreaks (but the third in point of time) 
occurred in Scotland. The first outbreak was reported in Rwi- 
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frew, and 100 others, distributed in nine counties, were confirmed 
before the end of the year. The table shows the order in which 
they occurred. 



Ren- 

T.aii- i 

Fife. 

Table 

Diiin- 

IV. 

stir- 


i'erth. 

Ayr. 

Kin- 


frew. 

, ark. 

Fsrton. 

ling. 

; deen. 

r093. 

27-10 . 

1 

^ _ 1 








8-11 . 

3 

1 1 : 

1 

■ — 

— 

i — - 






lo-n . 

9 

1 1 : 


4 

3 

■ — 

1 





17-11 . 

2 

2 1 

— 

; i 

3 

— 

3 





24-11 . 

4 

3 ■ 

— 

1 

. — 

1 



1 


1-12 , 

2 

’ 2 ^ 

— 

^ 3 

4 

1 

i — 

; 1 

1 

8-12 . 

I 3 

1 2 ; 


1 

— 

1 

; 1 

; — 

, — 

17-12 . 

' — 

7 : 

1 

.3 

■ — 

— 

[ — 

2 

— 

22-12 . 

' — • 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 — 

- - 

— 

29-12 . 

1 

3 

2 

— 

2 

— 

; — 

— 


Totals 

25 

! 22 ' 

4 

24 

13 

3 


4 

1 


Without fuller knowledge than has yet been made public by 
the Ministry of Agriculture it would be futile to attempt to 
determine on how many occasions, if any, during the year under 
review the virus of the disease was brought from abroad and 
established a fre.sh footing in this country. During the first ten 
juontLs of the year, however, the occurrence of outbreaks at 
widely separated parts of England made it probable that the 
disease had this exotic origin iii a considerable number of cases. 
Outbreaks that were thus disconnected in locality, and also in 
time, occurred in Norfolk, Essex, York East Riding, Bedford, 
Southampton, Buckingham, Devon, Lincoln, Surrey, and Somer- 
set. On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that all the 
outbreaks which occurred in the last four months of the year in 
the first three of the before- mentioned centres and the fringes 
around them may have been quite independent of any fresh 
introduction of the disease from abroad. It is therefore necessary 
to seek for an explanation of the failure of stamping-out 
measures to stay the spread of the infection at so maiiy centres 
during the past year, notwithstanding the fact that identical 
means have on numerous occasions since 1892 promptly effected 
the eradication of the disease. 

In dealing with the question it must at the outset be observed 
that, owing to the supremely contagious character of the disease, 
even such a radical procedure as slaughter of visibly diseased 
animals and of those known to have been exposed to contagion 
is almost foredoomed to failure unless the slaughter'js carried 
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out very soon after the disease has broken out. That is anotlier 
way of saying that prompt notification of the existence of the 
disease is a prerequisite of success. If notification is delayed 
at any place other than one in which the affected animals arc' 
separate by a considerable distance from other cattle, sheep, 
or swine, the slaughter may be too late, because in the interval 
the virus may have been carried to the adjacent farms by human 
beings or animals, or even by the air. 

In the second place it should be noted that the difficulty 
of dealing with the disease is proportional to the density of thr^ 
animal population in the district where it breaks out, especially 
when there is any delay in notification, since the outbreaks 
tend to multiply in geometrical progression and the number 
occurring in a short time may make prompt isolation auri 
slaughter almost impossible. 

Tinally, it is obvious that the most formidable obstacle to 
extinction of the disease at any place is the sending of animals 
that are known or suspected to have been exposed to contagion 
tor sale at a public market. 

When account is taken of these considerations, there is no 
difficulty in understanding the rapid extension of the disease 
in the latter part of the year, especially in the area of which 
Chester and Salop form the centre. In these two dairying 
counties the cattle population is exceptionally dense, and facilities 
for the spread of the disease from farm to farm are at their 
maximum. There is also reason to suspect that the outbreaks 
which occurred in Chester in the month of September were the 
direct outcome of concealment or failure to recognize the disease 
in one lot of animals that were sent to a particular market. 

The series of outbreaks which occurred in the north of England 
in the last six weeks of the year is>known to have been started 
by pigs forwarded to Newcastle from a farm in Aberdeenshire 
on which the disease existed but was not notified. Table III 
is particularly interesting because it affords a striking warning 
of the consequences of concealment of the disease. 

The outbreak which occurred in Renfrew in the last week of 
October was the first in Scotland for the year. No coimection 
between that and any of the outbreaks in England or Wales could 
be discovered, and it may have had an independent origin through 
the introduction of the virus from abroad. It is probable tiiat 
if the facts were known all the succeeding outbreaks in Scotland 
could be traced back to it. 

The costly character of the stamping-out method during the 
past year has naturally raised doubts as to the justification of 
that policy, but not among those who are well acquainted with 
the history of the disease in this and other countries. All past 
experience indicates that any attempt to deal with it by isolation 
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^¥ithout slaughter would have failed, with resulting losses similar 
to those which the disease has recently inilictod throughout 
nearly the entire continent of Europe, and far exceeding any- 
thing that this country has suScred from the same cause during 
the last forty years. 

Johne’s Disease, Quakteb Evil, and Con taoious* Abortion 
IN Mares. 

These diseases are at present under investigation in the 
Research Institute at the College, and members of the Society 
who desire to be advised with regard to them are invited to apply 
to the Principal, 

J. McFadyean, 

Koyal Veterinary College, 

London, N.W.l. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The number of samples (106) analysed for Members during the 
year was considerably less than in 1922, when there wa.s an 
increase of about 100 on the figures of 1021, the number for 
the year 1923 having fallen somewhat short of that for 1921 
(448). 

In addition, 13 samples of Cider, in connection with the 
Newcastle Show, were analysed. 

It can hardly be said that any particularly new feature has 
presented itself during the year as regards samples sent for 
analysis. 

Linseed, Cotton and similar Cakes have been, speaking 
generally, quite satisfactory, and there was also an improvement 
as regards the purity of different cereal offals. But few eases 
have occurred in which useless or injurious ingredients have 
been found to be present in feeding stuffs, and nothing further 
has been heard of the occurrence of Castor Oil Bean in Compound 
Cakes and Meals, one which gave rise to so much trouble last 
year. These occurrences would seem to be sporadic in nature, 
and one cannot resist the conclusion that they are coincident 
with a certain laxity as regards watchfulness against their 
possible presence in imported goods. 

While manufactured Cakes have been somewhat high-priced, 
fertilisers have been correspondingly cheaper. There is little 
doubt, for instance, that, because of foreign competition, Super- 
phosphate has not “ paid,” in this country, for thc^ making ; 
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supplies of Potash Salts of different kinds have also been verv 
cheaply obtained, Basic Slag, m spite of predictions as to tht? 
difficulty of getting good quality samples, has been fairly 
plentiful, and by no means necessarily of low quality. A good 
deal of attention has been directed, and very properly so, to the 
fineness of grinding. This also applies to ground Mineral 
Phosphates, the use of which — and chiefly the North Africau 
Phosphates — has come in considerably of late. This North 
African Phosphate has, indeed, been about the only new thing 
on the fertiliser market. 

A fair number of samples of water have been analysed, but 
analysis of soils has not been employed to nearly the same 
extent as in 1922. As then, so now, the main need of soils is 
found to be that of liming, and considerably more attention 
has been paid to the kind of lime to use for the purpose. Tlie 
instances given in this report will show how necessary it is to 
take care as to the nature and quality of lime supplied. 

Perhaps the most important event to be recorded here is 
that the repeated representations of this Society, and of kindred 
agricultural bodies in association with it in the matter, have 
resulted at length in the Minister of Agriculture appointing a 
Departmental Committee to enquire into the working of the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, and to consider what amend- 
ment, or otherwise, of it is called for. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this will result in a rcaUy good and workable Act being 
passed. 

One other event must be recorded with regret, viz., the 
death of Mr, F. J. Lloyd, who was — as far back as 1883— Senior 
Assistant in the Society’s laboratory when it was located at 12 
Hanover Square. Mr. Lloyd subsequently became Consulting 
Chemist to the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, and was 
well known chiefly in connection with Dairy matters and also 
with the scientific side of the Cider industry. 


As is my usual custom, I call attention now to special cases 
of interest which have been brought to my notice through 
samples sent me by members of the Society for analysis. 

A. Feeding Stuffs. 

1. Linseed Cake. 

Commencing at £13 12^, fid. per ton in January, the price 
of Linseed Cake gradually fell to £10 10s. in May, and so contiiuied 
until August, when it rose again to £11 2s. fid. in September and 
£12 5s. per ton in November. 

The improvement which was noted last year as regards 
purity h^s been well maintained. Such samples of Lins(‘ed 
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Cake as I received daring the year were all satisfactory in this 
respect. The following, however, is the case of a high-priced 
Linseed Cake : — 

11 '45 
7'78 
3 1 62 

j 43-69 
5-46 


100-00 


Oil . . 

Albuminoids 
Carbohydrates 
Woody fibre, cfcc. 
^ Mineral matter . 


Nitrogen ........ 5-06 

^ including Sand 40 


This Cake cost £13 2^. 6d. delivered at Thurso, in September, 
1923. It contained only 7| per cent, of Oil, wliereas Linseed 
Cake, guaranteed 9 per cent, of Oil, w^as then selling at £11 10, 9. 
per ton on rail. 

2. Colion Cakes. 

The price of undecorticated Cotton Cake varied but little 
throughout the year, being about £7 5s. or £7 lOs. per ton, and 
occasionally falling to £0 175. 6d. Bombay Cotton Cake, 
similarly, was steady at £6 lOs. per ton, the lowest figure reached 
being £5 105. 3d., June-August. 

The samples sent me were aU of good quality and purity, and 
call for no particular comment. 

3. DecortirMed Cotton Cakes and 31eals. 

Prices ranged from £13 7^. Gd. per ton early in the year to 
£11 05. (June-August), rising again in November to £12 5.9. 
per ton. 

Only a few samples of the.se have come forward, and the 
supply has been a very limited one. In one case submitted 
to me from Surrey, a sample of what had been bought as Decorti- 
cated Cotton Meal was found to consist of 20 per cent. Rice 
Meal, 3 per cent. Oat Husk, and 77 per cent, of Decorticated 
Cotton Meal. The price asked w^as £14 12.s. 6d. per ton, and, 
on the purchaser making a complaint, £3 2.9. 3d. was allowed 
him on a purchase of 1 ton 3 cwt. 


Analysis. 


Jloisture 

9-57 

Oil . 

5-68 

Albuminoids 

33 43 

Carbohydrates 

Woody fibres, &c. 

^ Mineral matter . 

45- 14 

!!!!*. 0-18 


100-00 

Nitrogen . 

5-35 

^ including Sand . 

-59 
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4. Compound Cakes and Meals. 

These, as a class, have been found to be generally satisfactory’ ; 
nor have I found the presence of worthless or injurious ingredicni s 
in the samples submitted to me. 

5. Cereals, Offals, d:c. 

There has been a similar improvement in these materiab. 
The following may be of interest : — 


Oa.t.^'Iea.l Siftings. 


Moisture .... 


5-61 

Oil . . 


2-79 

Albuminoids 


6-75 

Carbohydrates 


. 54-33 

Woody fibre, (fee. 


. 25-51 

^ Minoral matter . 


5-01 



100-00 

Nitrogen .... 


1-08 

^ inoluding Sand and Silica . 


3-09 

This cost £5 per ton delivered. 

It was quite clean and fre 


from weed seeds, and, though the price was fully high, I should 
not call it excessive. 

6. Fish Meal [Feeding). 

It is recognised that excess of Oil in this material is likoiy 
to cause harm, more especially in feeding it to pigs and poultry. 
It is common practice to guarantee that there shall not be a 
larger percentage than 4-5 of Oil present. Such a guarantee 
was given in the case of a sample submitted to me by a rncmbcT 
who had been feeding it to sows with litters of young pigs. It 
had been given in the proportion of 6 per cent, only, but the 
young pigs wpre reported as doing badly and had been scouriiiti 
a good deal. On analysing the sample I found it to contain 
no less than 13-32 per cent, of Oil, together with 60-93 per cent, 
of Albuminoids. There is little doubt that the extra oil had 
been the cause of the trouble. 


Analysis, 

Oil 13-32 

Albuminoids ....... 60-93 

Mineral matter . . . . . . .1.1-47 

ino.luding Sand ....... -63 

Salt 3 06 

Phosphate of Lime 11 -7o 


The Meal had been obtained locally at 22 a\ per cwt. The 
local vendor took it back, but, on making application to the 
agents for the sale of the Meal, he was informed that the only 
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guarantee was one of 60 to 70 per cent, of Oil and Albuminoids, 
separate amounts of each constituent not being given. This 
instance points to the necessity of insisting on having a separate 
guarantee of the Oil contained. 


7. Miscellantous Feeding MaUriaU. 
Chocolate Refuse. 


Analysis. 

Moisture 

OU . _ . 

Albummoids 
Carbohydrates 
Woody fibre, &c. 

1 Mineral matter . 


Nitrogen 

1 including Sand . 


209 
33 54 
0-62 

\ 54-73 
3-02 


100 00 

1 -06 
1 20 


This material has been referred to in previous reports, e.g.. 
Journal K.A.S.E., 1912, pp. 279-80, and 1913, pp, 367-8. 
The analysis is not unlike those of previous samples, and, to 
judge from the price asked for it, it appears to Live become 
rather a favourite one for pig-feeding, for, whereas the price 
of this material in 1912 was £3 per ton, and in 1917 £7, now, in 
1923, in the above instance, the price asked was £17 per ton ! 


B. Eertiltsers. 

1, Superphosphate. 


A 


Moisture ....... 

. 13-o0 

Organic matter ...... 

4-94 

Monobasic Phosphate of Lime 
equal to 

. 11-24 

Tribaeio Phosphate of Lime 

. {1701} 

Insoluble Phosphate .... 

■98 

Sulphate of Lime, &c. . . . . 

. 33-17 

Sand 

. 38-17 


100 00 

B 

Per cent. 

Moisture ....... 

. 10-04 

Soluble Phosphate . . . . . 

. 22-78 

Insoluble Phosphate . . . . . 

2-30 

Sand . ...... 

. 24-23 


It is not. often that there are complaints with regard to 
Superphosphate. Two cases, however, were reported to the 
Chemical Committee, both of them proceeding from the same 
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source in the south of England, In each case the Superphosphate 
(purchased from abroad) had been mixed locally with a cou 
siderable amount of sand and sent out under the guarantee fji 
it containing 30 per cent, of soluble phosphate. 

In A no less than 60 tons of this had been contracted for. 
and, on a sample of the deHvery being analysed, it was found 
to contain only 17'61 per cent, of soluble phosphate with 3617 
per cent, of sand. 

In the second instance (B) the amount of soluble phosphate 
was 22 '78 per cent., and that of sand 24*23 per cent. 

In each case the material was lumpy and in bad condition 
for sowing. , 

The explanation given was that the Superphosphate, whiclr 
had been obtained from abroad, was, on arrival in this country, 
found to be of 36 per cent, quality, and the order was given to 
“ break it down ” to meet the guarantee of 30 per cent., and 
that the mixing had been carelessly done ! The moral of this 
is, of course, “ get your Superphosphate from Home sources 
and from firms of good standing.” 

The price of Superphosphate of home manufacture has beeii 
maintained at about £3 per ton for 30 per cent. “ soluble.” The 
above were undoubtedly cases of “ underselling,” as in A the 
price charged was 515. 6d. per ton only. 

2. Basic Slag. 

Despite the difiicultics which were expected in regard to 
obtaining Basic Slag of good quality, these have not been realised, 
for samples of quite good quality have passed through ray 
hands, and these, with few exceptions, have been finely grouiul. 
One exception, however, may be mentioned where, in the case 
of a sample submitted to me, the Slag, though giving total 
phosphates 48*53 per cent., showed a “fineness” of only 61*2 
per cent. 

The prices for Basic Slag have, as with Superphosphate, 
been steady throughout the year- £3 2s. 6d. per ton for 30 per 
cent, phosphate ; £4 2s. per ton for 40 per cent. 

3. Ground Mineral Phosphates, 

The following is the analysis of a material submitted to 
me under the name of “ Fossil Phosphate ” : — 


Moisture and water of combination . . . 4'Ol 

' Phosphoric Acid . . . . .28-66 

Lime 48-31 

Carbonic Acid, &c. . , . . . .17-38 

Insoluble Siliceous matter ..... T14 


100-00 

62-62 


^ equ^ to Tribasic Phosphate of Lime 
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This cost 94s. per ton carriage paid for cash. Considering 
that the Phosphate was charged at the rate of Is. 6d, per unit 
only, and that the material contained a good deal of Lime, it 
cannot be considered at all dear, and should be useful, particularly 
on land that is in need of liming. 


4. Nitrate of Soda. 

It is seldom that one has to complain of the presence of 
common salt in any q^uantity in Nitrate of Soda. One such 
instance, however, occurred in a sample of a 4-ton delivery, as 
much as 6*20 per cent, of sodium chloride behig found on analy.sis. 


Moisture ...... 

2-79 

Nitrate of Soda . . . . . 

89-55 

Impurities ...... 

700 


10000 

Nitrogen ...... 

. 14-75 

including Sodium Chloride . 

(>•20 


5. Soot. 

The variable quality of this has often been commented upon. 
The following, however, is an instance of an exceptionally good 
sample which came from Enfield, Middlesex : — 


Moisture .8-89 

^ Organic matter and Salts of Ammonia . . 7(i-8G 

® Mineral matter ....... 14-lG 


100-00 


^ containing Nitrogen . . . . . . 5-86 

equal to Ammonia . . . . . 7-11 

^ including Sand , . . . . . .7-77 


The price was £3 5s. per ton, delivered, and a buslicl of it 
weighed 33 lb. 


6. Refuse Materials. 

A. Hop Refuse. 

B. Powdered Sewage Manure. 


A 

* Per cent. 

Nitrogen ........ 4-99 

equal to Ammonia . . . - . . 6 O.'i 

Mineral matter 12-21 

including Sand . 3-38 

» K 
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B 


Moisture ...... 

. 36-40 

Organic matter ..... 

2-61 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

7*95 

Phosphoric Acid. .... 

1-78 

Lime ....... 

. 2371 

Carbonic Acitl, Alkalies, &c. 

. 19-61 

Insoluble Siliceous matter . 

7-94 


100-00 

equal to Pliosphate of Lime 

3-89 

containing Nitrogen .... 

•13 

equal to Ammonia .... 

•16 


Materials of this class are generally of very doubtful nature. 
Occasionally, however, as in the case of A, one worth the money 
is met with. This appeared to be derived mostly from hops, 
and was offered at £1 a ton. It contained Nitrogen 4*99 
cent., equal to Ammonia 6*05 per cent. At such a figure a 
material of this kind would be well worth getting. 

B is an instance of the opposite nature. The material, 
stated to come from Leeds Sewage Works, was sold at the price 
of 30s. per ton on rail ; the carriage to its destination was 11.?. ‘M. 
additional, making the price 41s. 3fi. per ton. A liberal estimate 
of the value of this material would be 12s. per ton delivered 

7. Poultry Manure, 

The following are analyses of two samples of Poultiy 
Manure : — 


A 

Moistvire 7141 

^ Organic matter . . . . . . . 21>03 

Lime ......... *44 

Oxide of Iron, «feo. 4*61 

Sand 2 51 


100 00 

^containing Nitrogen ...... 1-.55 

equal to Ammonia . . . . . .1-88 

B 

Moisture ........ 943 

* Organic matter . . . . . . , 55'99 

* Phosphoric Acid -97 

Lime, Oxide of Iron, &c. . . . . .4-79 

Sand 28-82 


• 10000 


* equal to Tribasic Phosphate of Lime . . . 212 

^ containing Nitrogen 1*57 

equal^to Ammonia . . . . . . 1*90 
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A was very moist, containing, as it did, over 70 per cent, 
of water, and it was in bad condition for application ; 305. a 
ton, delivered, would appear to be about its full value. 

B was offered as the material collected in a fowl-house the 
floor of which was covered with chaff. The manure was brought 
100 miles by rail, and the price was 575. per ton on rail. Although 
the material was dry and in workable condition, this liad only 
been obtained by mixture with the chaff, which has, of course, 
very little manurial value, and it would seem altogether absurd 
to think of bringing such material a distance of 100 miles by 
rail. 

8. Lime. 

The matter of liming of land and the kiiid of lime to use 
has, very properly, exercised considerable attention. When 
Lime of fair quality is obtainable near at hajid, it is, of (‘o\irse, 
wise to make use of such a source ; but, whore Lime lias to be 
purchased and brouglit any distance by rail, it is very important 
to see that one obtains Lime of good quality, for tlic carriage on 
inferior is just as much as on good quality Lime. 

The instances given below shoAV how great may be the 
variations met with : — 

Ground Lijie. 

A B 

Oxideof Iron and Alumina . 316 .. 4 0!) 

Silica .... 8-99 . . 19'G6 

Lime .... 37-60 . . 5S-t)S 

Magnesia. . . . -67 , . -42 

Moisture, Carbonic Acid, &c. 29-58 . . 17-15 

100-00 10000 100-00 


D 

Waste liiME. 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina . . . .1-39 

Lime 50-15 

^ Carbonic Acid ....... 37-50 

Silica ........ -89 

Water, &c. . . . . . . .10-07 


100-00 


^ equal to Carbonate of Lime . . . ,85-22 


E 

Chalk 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 
Carbonate of Lime 
Magnesia .... 
Silica .... 
Water, «fec. 


100-00 


■10 

98-11 

■11 

•69 

*99 


C 

11 41 
8-04 
31-38 
23-44 
5-73 
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Pet ceat. 


Linseed Cake . . . . . , . .11 

Cotton Cake, &c. ....... 14 

Coconut Cake ........ 1 

Compound Feeding Cake.*? and Meals . . .21 

Palm Kernel Cake ....... 8 

Ground Nut Cake ....... 7 

Soya Cake ........ 1 

Cereals, Offals, &c. ....... 33 

Sugar-beet . , . . . . . .11 

Superphosphate ....... 10 

Compound Manures ...... 5 

Raw and Steamed Rones ...... 9 

Meat Meal 2 

Fish Meal ........ 7 

Basic Slag ........ 30 

Slag Phosphate ....... 2 

Phosphate ........ 8 

Sulphate of Ammonia . . , . . .11 

Shoddy, &c 18 

Nitrate of Soda ....... 2 

Fine Dust, Soot, &e. ...... 3 

. Potash Materials . . . . . . .10 

Lime, CliaUt, &c. ....... 48 

Milk, Butter, &c. ....... 41 

Water 33 

Soil ......... 31 

Miscellaneous ........ 29 
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J. A. VOELCKER. 

1 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

The seed- testing activities of the ^Botanist’s Department have 
now narrowed down almost entirely to the examination of home- 
grown seed required for further plauting — the need for testing 
suppKes purchased from the trade having largely disappeared 
since the passing of the Seeds Act. 

Several of the samples of clover and swede seed exaraiiied 
had been carried over from the previous year or years. Most 
of them retained sufficient vitality to be satisfactory for sowing, 
but one sample of swede seed described as “ several years old " 
had deteriorated to such an extent that it was estimated that, 
if sown, the seed- rate would have to be about three hundred- 
weight per acre. 

The first sample of winter oats, received early in August, 
provided a striking example of the difficulty which sometinie.' 
occurs in determining the germinating capacity of this sevd. 
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A test, carried on for a period of ten days gave a germination 
percentage of IS—a figure which seemed far too low for a good- 
looking seed sample. Suspecting that further maturation would 
lead to a marked improvement, the remainder of the satuple 
was placed in a warm incubator for three days and again tested 
with the result that 68 per cent, of the grain sprouted within 
five days, the rest remaining dormant. 

dhree weeks after the original sample \vas sent, a further 
sample was provided, every grain of which started into growth 
within five days. 

But perhaps the chief feature of interest arising from the 
seed-enquiries centres round a sample of sainfoin. This was 
purchased from a neighbour and would never liave Ikhui tt'sted 
had it not been for the fact that when sown it produced aji 
unsatisfactory plant. Then some of the remaining seed was 
sent for examination and found to bo faulty. Tlu' buyer had 
been satisfied to back his own judgment — an unwise proceeding 
with most seeds, and particularly so in tlxe case of sainfoin, the 
dull husk of which masks many of the symptoms associat^al 
with poor ripening and bad harvesting conditions. On re])ort- 
ing on the results of the test the suggestion was made that tlie. 
figures showing the percentage of seeds capable of growing 
should be compared with those guaranteed by the vendor. But 
the buyer, though entitled to this information at the time of 
purchase, had not even made any demand for it. 

The vendor was consequently left in the position that he 
could quote any figiirc, no matter how low, for the germination 
of the seed he had sold. It should be remembered that the 
Seeds Act applies to all sales of seed, whether by a merchant 
or a farmer. But farmers trading amongst themselves appear 
to pay as much attention to it as a motorist pays to the twenty- 
mile speed limit. The Act, however, is a great safeguard, and 
buyers, unless they are confident that they possess a faculty 
for judging the germinating capacity of seeds (which no man 
liHS ever yet acquired), w'ould be well advised to take advantage, 
of its provisions whenever making purchases. 

Gbass-land Problems. 

Enquiries for seed mixtures for the formation of permanent 
grass land have not been as numerous as a consideration of the 
condition of arable land farmmg wwild have led one to expect. 
Jkt in tlie aggregate enquiries dealing with grass land have been 
distinctly more numerous than in the previous year. Most of 
them were concerned with the perennial problem of w^ecd eradi- 
cation, and the over-abundant growth of annuals was the 
commonest burden of complaint. Such a state of allairs is 
almost inevitable unless the most thorough cultivation can be 
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given to the land, but fortunately most of the annuals do far 
less harm than their abundance' would appear to suggest. Their 
competition with the grass is but a temporary one, and thev 
soon die out doing relatively little damage unless they happen 
to be dense enough to shade the young grass excessively. 

The frequency with which specimens of grasses were sent 
for identification was symptomatic of consideration being given 
to the problems of forming permanent grass. In fact in three 
cases definite information was asked for as to whether seed of 
the species sent should be included in grass seed mixtures, A 
question on the methods of harvesting the seed of wild white 
clover was prompted by a similar reason. 

Clover Enquiries. 

The clovers formed the subject matter of several interesting 
enquiries. The vogue for using wild white clover has led to nn 
interest being taken in the possibility of bringing other indigenous 
species into cultivation. Thus two Members, both from East 
Anglia where the species is locally abundant, sent specimens of 
the perennial Sulphur clover {TrifoUum ochrokucum) asking 
whether its cultivation could be recommended. The faot 5 
that it does not produce so large a bulk of herbage as cow-grass, 
and that the stock leave it untouched as a rule, made the pro- 
position seem undesirable, The cultivation of that spiny-fruitecl 
pest of some pastures, the Spotted Mcdick, also sent from the 
Eastern counties, was similarly discouraged. 

One other out-of-the-way species was enquired about, namely 
Subterranean Clover, seed of which was said to be obtainable 
on the market. It is common in the southern parts of this 
country, and very abundant in southern Europe, but its somC' 
what scanty herbage, its woolliness and annual habit of growth, 
hardly suggest that it is likely to be of value as a forage crop. 

The impossible problem of distinguishing between the flower- 
ing shoots of common and giant sainfoin was provided by one 
enquiry. The two strains differ solely in their habit, one being; 
a lasting perennial and the other tending to die out after the 
second season of growth. 

That clover sickness was not so serious as usual seems to be 
indicated by the comparative lack of enquiries on the subject. 
The one case of interest w^as provided by the destniction of a 
field of kidney vetch. The crop apparently had followed red 
clover at too short an interval of time. 

Roots. 

Except for enquiries on diseases of swedes and turnips, the 
root crop has not been responsible for many questions thi^ 
season. The one outstanding one has been, why are the mangch 
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bolting so frequently ? It is still far from clear how bolting is 
determined. It has been ascribed to the conditions under which 
the seed ripened, or again to the conditions under which tho 
crop grows — no real effort being made to define theso conditions. 
Again it has been said to be an hereditary character, and tho 
possibility of raising non-bolting strains has been investigated. 
Whatever the explanation, bolting was unusually common this 
season, and in one respect curious, for not only did plants with 
partially developed “ bulbs ” bolt, but seedlings with two or 
three small leaves, and with their cotyledons still pei-sisting, 
pushed out unmistakable flowering shoots. 

IfraGOiD Diseases. 

With the possible exception of mosaic and leaf c\irl in the 
potato crop, plant diseases have not been unduly .serious in tho 
past season. The presence of these two still more or leas mys- 
terious troubles was, perhaps, to be expected, for the returns 
obtained from the crop in the previous year were not such as 
to lead to any considerable expenditure on a change of seed. 
The tendency for the number of enquiries concerning the pests 
of fruit trees to outstrip those concerning the staple agricultural 
crops, was again noticeable, and — w^erc one to judge solely from 
the frequency of enquiries — the conclusion w'ould be reached 
that the diseases of the wheat crop were of leas importance 
than those of gooseberries, In the case of the former the only 
important disease sent in for identification was one known 
as “ whitehead ” [Ophiobolus). The occurrence of this di.sease 
in the country is disquieting, for though it is rarely seen in 
quantity sufficient to damage the crop seriously, it is widely 
distributed. A knowledge of the losses it causes in other parts 
of the world leads pathologists to fear that a costly and uncon- 
trollable epidemic might result if conditions should at any time 
prove particularly favourable for the parasite. 

Agam, as in former years, the fact has to be noted that though 
bunt ia one of the few fungoid peats easily and certainly con- 
trollable by the wheat-grower, it is still far too prevalent, 

In most parts of the country the blight disease wms unusually 
late in putting in its appearance, with the consequence that the 
keeping properties of the crop may be more satisfactory than is 
often the case. The only specimen of any interest was one 
showing the disease on the fruits. The crop in this case was 
Myatt’s Ashleaf — an early maturing potato which might well 
have been lifted before the appearance of the disease. 

Bacterial rots of turnips and swedes, and somewhat severe 
outbreaks of both mildew and finger and toe on the latter host 
formed, as usual, the subject matter of several reports. The 
list of fungi responsible for diseases amongst fruit was^ practically 
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a counterpart of that of previous years. Silver leaf in 
apple mildew and apple scab were again the pests most frequently 
reported on. Amongst bush fruits the puzzling phenomenon 
known as “ reversion ” in black currants, and the killing off of 
gooseberry bushes through attacks at soil level of a species of 
Botrytis, were the most important. 

Weeds. 

The weeds sent for identification included two species sus- 
pected of causing poisoning amongst stock. One, hemlock, 
in all probability responsible, but whether Dog’s mercury was 
the actual cause of trouble was open to doubt. The slemh'r 
foxtail {Alopecurus agreslis) was sent in together with other 
weeds from a newly-sown grass field w'here it was stated to he 
the most prevalent grass. As the species is not a common oiu', 
except under arable conditions, it will probably disappear. Th<‘ 
opportunity will be taken to obtain information on this point 
by periodically examining a field near Cambridge where a similar 
state of affairs obtains. 

R. H. Biffen. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

Introduction. 

Just as 1922 was noteworthy as the frit- fly year, so 1923 stamh 
out as the aphis year, almost all crops suffering more than usual 
from some green- fly attack. Probably the only exception was 
the bean aphis, which did not appear to be especially abundant. 
The spring w^eather was exactly suited to the requirements of 
the green-fly while it was so unfavourable to the insects wtiich 
normally more or less control it that in many cases they did not 
appear at all until the harm was done. Moreover, crops were 
unable to make that rapid progress which sometimes results 
in their growing away from the pest. Fruit trees especially 
suffered. 

In view of recent additions to our knowledge of the life- 
histories of the frit-fly and the wheat-bulb fly, it has been 
thought well to incorporate in the present report a revi-^ed 
version of the general account of the pests of cereal crops which 
appeared in the Annual Report of the Zoologist for 1900. 
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In the fruit section attention is called to a now method of 
dealing with big bud ” in black currants, suggested by Sir 
George Watt. 


Cereals. 

A key to the principl pests of cereal crops, including a short 
account of their life- history and treatment. 

Barley— Crop failing in June or July. Whitish maggots or 
flaxseed-like pupavia under slieathing leaves near a knot, above 
which the stalk often bends down . . . Hessian -pj. 

Ears gouty ” or swollen, and unable to emerge from the 
spiraUy-twisted sheathing leaves. Track eaten along one side 
of stem from the uppermost knot into tlie ear. Usually noticed 
in June, but can be detected earlier . . Gontflt/. 

Some ears white while most are still more or less green. 
Largish grub or chrysalis in the very bottom of the stalk. 

Corn saw-pj. 

Oats.— Sickly appearance of plant, with sliglitly swollen and 
twisted roots. No maggots visible to the nak(‘d eye. 

Probably Stem eel-wonn. 

Failure of very young crop. Minute white maggots in tho 
stem just above the roots. . . t'Ci-pj {lirst brood). 

Developing ears infested by minute w’hite maggots in July 
and August, and either entirely destroyed or grain mueli redncetl. 

Frii-pj (second brood). 

Wheat. — Failure of young crop in April or j\Iay, with dis- 
coloration just above the root, wFcre wFitish maggots may be 
found ....... Wheat-bulb pj. 

Up-standing white stalks among the green, bowing, sound 
stems. Largish maggot or chrysalis in the very bottom of the 
injured stalk Corn saw-pj. 

Sw'elling above first or second joint from the ground . Whitish 
maggots or flaxseed-like chrysalids inside sheathing leaves. In- 
jured stalks often bend over .... Hessianp/. 

Small orange- coloured maggots feeding on the grain in the 
young ear Wheat midge. 

Winter wheat failing like the young oat crop ; minute w^hite 
maggots in the stem just above the root . . . Frit-fly. 

1. Hessiak-fly. [Mayetiola {Ce.cidomtjia) destructor.) 

Most English farmers are now familiar with this insect, and 
the fears which its advent in 1886 very naturally occasioned have, 
to a large extent, subsided. Happily, this climate has not 
proved favourable to its development, and, moreover, wc entirely 
escape the autumn attack, which is even more disastrous than 
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that of the spring brood in those countries where the autumn 
crops arc sown at a much earlier date than in England. 

LifeMsiory.—The^ brown gnat-like fly is about the eighth of 
an inch in length, with long legs and antennge. The two wings 
are smoky or clouded, and fringed with hairs. It appears in 
May, and lays its minute yellowish eggs near one of the knots of 
the stalk— usually the second from the ground. In four days 
the w^hitish grubs hatch out and fix themselves under the sheath- 
ing leaves, sucking the sap from the stem. When fully grown 
their outer skin hardens and turns dark brown, and they become 
chrysalids. It is these chrysalids {fig. 1) which are popularly 
termed “ flaxseeds,” The flies emerge from some of these 
chrysalids in September, and in this country 
either perish or attack wild grasses. In 
America and South Europe they attack the 
autumn-so^vn corn. 

Many of the chry8alid.s last over the 
winter, giving rise to Hies the following 
May. 

Plants injesied. — Barley, wheat, rye. 
timothy, and couch-grass. 

Treatment . — The following measures tend 
to prevent the recurrence of attack : — 

1. The destruction of “ flaxseeds ” found 
on threshing. 

2. The burning or deep ploughing-in of 
the stubble. 

3. The treatment of infested straw by 
close stacking or some other method to 
prevent the fly emerging, 

4. The suppression of couch- or timothy- 
grass, as far as possible, in the neighbourhood. 

5. The avoidance in adjoining fields of crops liable to attai k 
(wheat, barley, rye). 

6. The choice of strong- st rawed varieties of such crops when 
next sown. 

2. Gout-fly. {Chlorops tcEniopus.) 

This insect, which occurs especially in barley crops, is the 
cause of considerable annual loss. 

Life-history. —Tim is a prettily- marked two-winged fly, one- 
eighth of an inch in length, straw-coloured, w-ith black. marks on 
the head and thorax. 

The eggs are laid in May, within the sheathing leaves, near 
the top of the young plant, and the yellowish maggot furrows 
the stalk within and below the forming ear, causing it to shrivel, 
and often to remain enclosed within the sheathing leaves, which 



Fig. 1. — A. Wheat 
atom with 
“ flaxseed ” in 
position ; B, 
“ Flaxseed ” 
magnified. 
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become spirally twisted at the top and present a “ gouty ” 
appearance (fig. 2). In July the maggots change to brown puparia, 
out of which the flics appear in August, 

Treatmnt.—U the <attack is noticed early, its bad effects may 
be much diminished by the application 
of some quickly- acting, forcing manure, i 

such as nitrate of soda. As the grubs 5 |l 

attack the uppermost part of the stem, { j] 

most of the puparia are carried off in Ij -/ J 

harvesting the crop. Some, however, Ijlj : 

arc shaken out and remain in the jj hi' 

stubble. These puparia should be fijj JJ/il 

destroyed, as far as possible, before the //h I 

flies emerge. -IlM’ 

In the second place it is always 
observed that late-sown barley suffers 
most, for if the insect appears when the jlyj: Em 

plant is young the whole crop may be 
destroyed. The following measures are 
therefore recommended [|j '/j 

1. Scarify or cultivate the stubble 

immediately after harvest. Mjjjk M 

2. Destroy the chaff and “ cavings ” i/H |l 

if found to contain puparia. li'm II 

3. Use infested barley-straw at once \\\Wm ff 

for litter, or else stack it compactly so lii!/® t 

as to prevent the escape of the fly, I 

4. Sow early. hiij 1 

0 . Keep down self-sowm corn, and / 

avoid rye or winter barley near infested ( ft 

fields. li|| 1 

3. Fkit-fly. {Oscinella frit.) ft/ 

Life-kislory. — The very small, glossy | a 

black fly, about one-twelfth of an inch 
inlmigth, may be seen “ dancing about Fia. 2. — Barley 
(he oat ^ Plante at the end of Aprd or 
the begmnmg of May. 1 hey have been go^ity oar; a. Bio 

observed affecting the flowers of Com- diannel cut by the 

posite weeds at this time. The minute grub along the stalk 

reddish eggs hatch into grubs w^hich eat 
into the heart of the young oat plant 
just above the root. If the central shoot with the young ear 
is established, it sickens and readily comes away from the 


root. The maggots feed in the bulb during May, and turn to 
chrysalids in June. The flics come out in July, and lay their eggs 
in belated tillers or on the developmg ears of the surviving oat 
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plants and the larvae soon bore in and attack the grain. If tlio 
car is attacked at an early stage it is entirely destroyed, but if 
later, the grain is stunted and the yield reduced. 

The flics from this brood emerge at harvest time and seek 
wild grasses on which to oviposit, but they also readily attack 
perennial rye-grass or Italian rye-grass, and when this crop is 
ploughed for wheat the grubs migrate from the ploughed-in 
rye -grass to the germinating wheat and may cause great deiigt ruc- 
tion. The winter is passed in the larval stage. Grass land is 
always full of frit-fly maggots, and oats sown on newly- ploughed 
grass are sure to be attacked by the fly as well as by wire-worm 
and leather-jacket. 

Treatment. — 1. Sow oats early; 
late-sown oats always suffer most. 

2. Foreign oats purchased for 
sowing should be examined for tlie 
“ puparia ” or chrysalids. 

3. In cases of very bad attack 
plough -in at once before the fly 
emerges. 

4. At harvest time multitudes 
of the flies are often seen on the 
outside of the stacks, and some 
measures might be taken to prevent 
their escape to the fields in seartli 
of wild grasses, 

5. Avoid ryc-grass before wheat 
— either by a bastard fallow, or by 
selecting some other crop. 

6. In suitable weather (with a 
prospect of rain), a dressing of nitrate of soda wall sometimes 
push a crop tlirough wliat threatens to be a rather severe 
attack. 



FiC. 3, — Frit -fly (enlarged) 
and infested oat plant. 


4, Wheat-bulb Fly. {Leptohykmyia coarctata.) 

This insect is grey in colour and nearly the size of tiie 
common house-fly. Its white maggots, which may attain nearly 
one- third of an inch in length, are found feeding in the heart 
of young wheat plants from February onward. 

Until recently nothing was certainly known of the life-history 
of the fly, though it has long been observed that wheat after 
fallow suffers most from its attacks. 

Life-history . — The maggots observed in the wheat-bulb 
during the spring turn to flies in June and July. These flies 
do not seek any crops or wild grasses on which to deposit their 
eggs, but select bare ground where they oviposit in the middle 
of July. M,ost of these eggs do not hatch out till the following 
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spring, and there is only one brood annually. The maggots 
migrate from plant to plant— a habit whicli grktly adds to the 
destructiveness of the pest. 

Trealment—kTTnwg^o so that the land on whieli M'heat is to 
be sown shall be well covered by .some {*rop during tlie montlis 
of July and August. It is known that wheat after fallow suffers 



Fia. 4 . — Whe.^t - auLa Fly, (Leptohjlewyia coarclata.) 

J(i, maggot. 1, modth apyiaratiiii. e, Mfrcmity of f.iil. 

a, chrysaliR. 4, mature fly. infested wlicaf plant, 

Irt, 3, and 4, natural size and m.agnifif'd. I ajiti 2 inagaiflcd. 


most, but bad attacks often occur after crops — such as potatne.s 
with sparse foliage— 'which leave a large proportion of th(“ soil 
bare. 


5. Wheat Midge. {Cecidomgia irilici.) 

The orange-coloured maggots found feeding in the wheat ears 
during June and July are the grubs of this small yellow midge or 
gnat-like fly. The midges themselves may often be setm swarm- 
ing about the wheat on June evenings. 

Life-history . — The female midge lays her eggs duritig June 
and the early part of July in the cars of the wheat, several eggs 
being deposited in the same ear. 

The maggots feed on the grain for about three weeks, and 
then leave the ear to go down to the ground to pupate (or turn 
to chrysalids). 

The true pupa or chrysalis is not formed till the follow'- 
ing spring, but the grub spends the winter a few inches 
belo-w the surface of the ground enclosed in a transparent 
case, 
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At harvest- time many of the maggots are not yet ready to 
descend, and are carried off with the crop. Thus after a severe' 
attack both the harvested wheat and the remaining stubble 
require attention. 

Treatment . — The measures indicated are: — 1. Some treat- 
ment of the chaff and cavings which shall effectually destroy tlie 
grubs. 2. Deep ploughing of the stubble after attack. 

6. Corn Saw-fly. {Cephus pygmeeus.) 

Life-history. This insect does not belong, like the foregoing, 

to the Diptera or true flies, but to ( lie 
Hymen op ter a, the order which includc.s 
the bees and wasps. 

It is unlike most saw-flies in being 
long and narrow, about one-third rii 
an inch in length. It is black, with 
some yellow spots and bands, and 
with four transparent wings. 

Saw-flies are so called because th(' 
females possess a remarkable apparatus 
in the form of a double saw, and with 
this the female of the corn saw-fly cuts 
a hole near the bottom of the stalk of 
wheat or barley in June, and in this 
hole she places the egg. 

Most saw-fly grubs have many legs, 
but in that of the corn saw-fly they 
arc rudimentary, and the creature is 
nearly legless. It feeds on the pith of 
the lower part of the stem, and grows 
to a len^h of about half an inch. 
Then it goes down to the very bottom 
Fig. 5.— Wheat stalk cut of the stalk, which it bitcs through in 

open to show injury such a way that it easily breaks off. 

done by Corn Saw -FLY. clean about an inch from the 

ground. In the short length of 
which is cut trans- below the cut the grub surrounds itseli 

versely above it. with a silken cocoon and turns to a 

chrysalis (fig. 5.) 

If undisturbed it remains in this retreat till the following 
May, when a saw-fly emerges from the cocoon. 

It is clear, therefore, that the pest entirely remains in the 
stubble, and none of the chrysalids or grubs are carried off in 
harvesting the crop. 

Treatment . — Immediately after harvest take measures to 
destroy the stubble, by burning if practicable. 
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7. Stem Eel- worm. {Tglenchus devastatrix.) 

If a young oat crop fails, and the presence of no insect pest 
can be detected, it is probable tiiafc it is suffering from the disease 
sometimes called “tulip-root.” The plant becomes rank and 
sicklv, and the bottom of the stem generally swells somewhat, 
while the bases of the loaves round the main .'^lu'ot become 
gnarled and twisted. 

The cause of the disease is not an insect, but a microscopic 
worm, which is present in myriads in the diseased stems. H an 
injured part is squeezed into a drop of water on a slkh^ mid 
examined with a moderate microscope, the small wriggling 
“ eel-worms ” will be readily seen. Clover crops also suffer from 
this pest, W'hich is one eausc of “clover sickness.” 

Treatment . — 1. Dress affected crop with sulpliate of potasli. 

2. Avoid clover after tulip-rooted oatsP 

3. Beware of using farmyard manure obtaiiu'd from animals 
which liave been feeding on cclworm-infestc'd crops, d’ho pe.st 
is frequently conveyed to clean land in such manure. 

4. J;cep cultivation, by burying deeply tiie infest lal stems of 
the stubble, diminishes future danger. 

Fruit. 

Most of the rccoguLsed fruit pests wTwe abundant in the jiast 
season, but by far the most universally destructive were the 
various species of aphis. These obtained a very early mastery 
over the trees, and in the ease of tlie leaf-curling .species it wais 
quickly almost impossible to do much good by washing. In 
ordinary seasons certain useful grubs — noticeably those of the 
ladybirds and the hover-flies {Syrphidee), appear almost as 
soon as the green-fly and do much to keep tliat pest within 
bounds, but this year their arrival w^as very late, and in many 
cases the harm was already done wEen they came on th(5 .scene. 

There is nothing of special interest to note with regard to 
the various other fruit pests enquired about, with the exception 
of the black currant gall-mite, against which a new method of 
Ireatment has been suggested. 

“ Big hud ” in Black Currants. 

In 1922 I received a very interesting letter from Sir George 
Watt, C.T.R. His succe.ss in dealing with a mite infesting the 
tea plant in India, by firing, had suggested to him tlie idea that 


^ It often occurs that clover has been put in witli oats wiiieh licvclop 
“ tulip-root.” In such cases the clover is almost certain to become “ stem- 
sick,” and it is better to anticipat-e this, feed it off bare in flic mid 

treat it as stubbie, a catch-crop of rape being taken on the land alter 
thorough scarifying. 
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it might be possible to control the black currant mite by tlic 
same means, and he was conducting some experiments which 
promised well As he intended publishing his results as speedily 
as possible, he naturally did not wish me to mention the matter 
in ray Report of last year. His pamphlet has now appeared 
under the title, “ A Note on the Big Bud of the Black Currant 
{Eriophyes ribis)/' issued from the Crighton Royal Institution, 
Dumfries, and is of the highest importance. 

Sir George’s plan is to fire the plot of bushes in March. Stra^v, 
waste.paper, dry twigs and other combustible matter are col- 
lected and packed in and among the bushes, and so arranged tliat 
every square foot of ground is at least scorched. If any bushes 
or any portions of the soil escape from the first firing they are 
fired a second time. It is then found that nearly all the plants 
recover, and by June have sent up shoots a foot high, wdth no 
sign of mite. 

In his main experiment, 427 Boskoop Giant plants so badiv 
infested as to be worthless, though all known remedial metlnxis 
had been tried — ineluding cutting them down almost to the 
ground in 1918 — were fired on March 28, and on July 18 the 
report was that 91’ 1 per cent, had completely recovered, and 
that so far there was no sign of the re-appearance of the mite. 
The cost of firing was £13 135. &d. This seems excessive, and 
there must be many places where the operation can be carried 
out at a much lower cost. 

I may say that, in consequence of the correspondence wth 
Sir George Watt, firing was tried at Cambridge last winter on a 
few fairly isolated and badly infested plants. They have come 
up strongly, and it was hoped that they had been cleared of the 
mite, but a very close examination has revealed a few buds con- 
taining the pest. Further experiment is necessary, and if any 
Members of the Society have an opportunity of giving the method 
a thorough trial, their experience would be of great value. 

No hibernation of the mite in the soil has ever been demon- 
strated, but the fact that the severest pruning does not clear the 
plants, w^hile this is achieved by burning them and the surface 
soil, points strongly to the conclusion that such hibernation must 
occur. 

A few red currant bushes incidentally included in Sir George 
Watt’s firing experiments also completely recovered, and thi^' 
is not unimportant, for in my first investigation of the mite I 
found that red currant plants near the infested black currants 
harboured the pest, though themselves shpwing no signs of 
injury. 

Members are reminded of Mr. Goude’s plan of obtaining mite- 
free cuttings from infested bushes by utilising the new sliool' 
before the. mites have migrated to them. The new shoots are 
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taken in May, dipped in an apliis wash to destroy wandering 
mites, and struck in a frame. .Should Sir (Jeorge Watt's method 
of tiring prove practicable we shall have another powerful weapon 
against this most formidable pest. ^ 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

Many enquiries have been received with regard to various 
creatures infesting houses or stored goods, and though usually 
they have little importance, it is thought advisable to put tliem 
on record here. 

In May last, Mr. Theobald sent me some ticks found in cot^ 
tages near Canterbury, though I was assured there were no 
domestic animals in the cottages. The species proved to be 
Izodes hexagonus, a tick especially aiTecting hedge* hogs, though 
found on various animals. 

Grubs infesting a whey cistern near Bedford in August 
proved to be those of the fungus-gnat [Rhi/pkusfeJiesiralis) . These; 
red worms ” often occur in f(*rmenting material. 

Larva; of Piophila casci, the fly responsible for the well-known 
maggots in cheese, were reported to be infesting the wrappings 
of hams at Hereford in September, but the Juirns themselves 
were not attacked. 

The sugar-mite [Glyciphagus dmncsiicus) was complained of 
on several occasions as a general nuisance in houses. It occurred, 
in company with psocids, in some new houses at Lctcdi worth .’ 
Various psocids (book-lice) were also complained of as occurring 
in food -stuffs — in one case in a mixture for the manufacture of 
sponge-cake. Anohiura, Piims and other beetles iigiired among 
the specimens sent for identification. 

Cecil Ware urton . 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
OF ALLIES COMMITTEE, 

i HE work of tlie Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee, which 
was completed in 1923, was a remarkable exarnjile of (*ntire 
and successful co-operation by agricultural interests, The 
Committee w^as a body formed on the initiative of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and charged with the task of giving prac- 
tical expression to the feeling.? of sympathy which were enter- 
tained in England for the farmers on the Continent who suffered 
so severely during the war from 1914 to 1918. It was fitting 
that the Royal Agricultural Society should take the initiative 
in the organisation of a general fund which should be Ihorougb.ly 
representative of the interests of the farming community of 
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this country, for it may be recalled that the Society had similarly 
inaugurated a relief fund for the French peasants after the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1, when this country was merely 
a spectator of the struggle, and not, as in the present instance, 
a participant. His Majesty the King having graciously afforderi 
his patronage to the movement, the lead of the Royal Agricultural 
Society was readily followed, and every agricultural body of 
importance gave its support, so that, early in 1915, it was possible 
to form an Executive Committee of the most representative kind. 

The French Peasants' Seed Fund — the name by which the 
relief movement of 1871 was known — dealt with funds amount- 
ing to £52,000 ; the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee 
distributed relief to a total value of £253,913, a figure which, 
though small in proportion to the enormous amount of daniaj/e 
caused by the war among Allied farmers, did enable substantial 
help to be given. But of greater importance than the intrinsic 
value of the relief given w^as the gesture of sympathy on the part 
of English agriculturists tow^ards those in the devastated coun- 
tries. Indeed, the international goodwill generated by the 
operations of the Committee was one of the remarkable fcaturts 
of the wmrk ; especially w^as this the case immediately after 
the Armistice, when, quickly and effectively, the Committee 
began their more important distributions, and it was reali.'^ed 
by those to whom help was offered that English sympathy Avas 
something more than a matter of kind phrases. 

It was early in 1915 that a committee was formed by the 
Royal Agricultural Society to co-ordinate efforts which Aveje 
being made in various quarters, and as the result of their work 
all associations and individuals desirous of assisting were brouglit 
into touch, and a large General Committee was formed. Tn 
turn this Committee delegated the duties of organisation and 
administration to an Executive Committee with the Duke of 
Portland (the President of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
the year) as President, Lord Northbrook, Chairman, and Mr. C. 
Adeane as Honorary Treasurer, the members of the Executive 
being : The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., the Marquis of Bath, 
the Earl of Scarbrough, Lord Blyth, Lord Rathdonnell, tlie 
Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.O. (now Lord Ailwyii), 
the Hon. E. G. Strutt, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., 8ii’ 
Richard Paget, Bart., Sir Rider Haggard, Mr. Adeane, C.B., 
Mr. T. L. Avcling, Mr. Wm. Bainbridge, Capt. Chas Bathurst. 
M.P. (now Lord Bledisloe), Mr. Samuel Bostock, Mr. Edvard 
Brown, Mr. J. J. Cridlan, Mr. David Davies, M.P., the late l)r- 
Charles M. Douglas, Mi\ (now Sir) H. Trustram Eve, Mr. F. A. 
Gardiner, Mr. Wm. Harrison, O.B.E., Mr. R. G. Heaton, Mr. 
John Howard Howard, Mr. Samuel Kidner, Mr. (now Sir) Herbert 
Matthews„thc late Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. S.PalgravePage, 
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Mons. E, Pollet, Mr. Rowland E. Prothoro, M.V.O. (now Lord 
Ernie), the late Sir Beville Stanier and Mr. M;\i1in H. F. Sutton. 
The Cornniittco had power to add to their number, and from time 
to time the following adtlition.s wore made : The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, K.G., the l-larl of Lonsdale, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, the late Lord Middleton, Sir Lionel Phillips, Sir Howard 
Frank, Bart., K.C.B., the late Lord Northbourne, the Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, K C.V.O., Mr. Iv d. Ik'aumont Nes- 
hitt, Mr. Colin Campbell, Mr. Richardson Carr, the. late Mr. W’. 
Fitzherbert-Brocklioles, Mr. Richard M. Greaves, .Mr, F. Perey 
Low, Mr. E. M. Nunneley, Mr. Ihmest Parke, Mr. P. d. Pods, 
Dr. William Somerville, M.A., Professor Riffen, Mv. Anderson 
Graham, the late Mr. C. W. Mar-sters, tlie late Mr, H. W’. Palmer, 
Mr. Percy Hurd, M.P., Dr. J, W. llolau tson (Canatla), Senator 
A, J. Fuller (South Africa), Senator Keating (Australia), Mr. 
C. E. Elgar, Mr. R, D. D. McLean (New Zealand), ifie late Mr. 
K. W. Hobbs, Mr. John Evens and Mr. Alfred Mansell. 

In some quarters it was thought that the energy ^^'it}l wliidi 
the Committee took up their task was premature ; that it was not. 
iieeessary to collect funds until the end of the war was more 
distinctly in sight. Happily such counsels were not heeded, for 
at the end of the prolonged struggle in 1918 the public purse 
was so lightened that failure would have been practically certain 
had the appeal for help been deferred until then. 

The Committee’s first step was the formation of sub-com- 
mittees charged with dealing with different as])ects of the work. 
The Finance Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Adcaiie, 
was responsible for general admin i.strati on ; the Live Stock Com- 
mittee (Chairman, Sir Gilbert Greenall) supervised the purchase 
of animals ; the Implements Committee (under the Chairmanship 
first of Mr. R. M. Greaves and later of Mr. William Harrison) 
dealt with machinery. There were also the Seeds, Cereals, and 
Miscellaneous Committee (Chairman, the late Mr. Midwood) ; the 
Publicity Committee (under the chairmanship first of Mr. Parke 
and later of Sir Howard Frank) ; and the Empire Committee 
(Chairman, Sir Howard Frank), the last-mentioned Committee 
being appointed at a later date to obtain the co-operation of 
farming interests in the Dominions. 

In CT’der to cover the country effectively in the matter of 
the collection of subscriptions a branch committee was formed 
in each county, whose activities wore directed towards securing 
substantial sums by, among other means, gift sales, which became 
a strong feature of the work of most war charities. In the 
formation and working of these county committees the National 
Farmers’ Union and its branches, the auctioneers, the Chambers 
of Agriculture, the county and district agricultural associations 
all gave most practical help, and, with all the Breed^ Societies 
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and the Smith field Club, gave support which was invahialile. 

The Executive Committee restricted its area of operations 
to England and Wales, The help of Scottish farmers was 
organised by the Scottish Committee for Agricultural Relief 
of the Allies {formed by the Highland and Agricultural Society) 
and took the form of two consignments comprising 165 head of 
Aju-shire cattle, of a valuej with transport expenses, of £9,436. 
In Canada a branch of the English Committee was formed bv 
Hr. Robertson, and hand tools of an approximate value of £9,C)0b 
were shipped direct from the Dominion to small farmers in France, 
Belgium, Roumania, and Serbia. In South Africa Senator 
Fuller secured considerable subscriptions, and Senator Keatiiiu 
Mr. C. E. Elgar, and Mr. R. D. McLean obtained contributioas 
from Australia and New Zealand. 

How the Fund grew can be seen from the following statement : 


Cash and promises to December, 191/5 . . £29,970 

,, „ „ ,, 1916 . . 94,{)0<> 

Cash receipts at December, 1917 , . . 133,000 

„ ,, „ 1918 . . . 168, 760 

„ „ ,, 1919 . . . 195,627 

,, ,, ,, 1920 . . . 198,000 


At the close of the Fund in 1923 the amount actually disfriliuto] 
in relief had been £253,913, this figure including the value of 
gifts in kind by the Breed Societies and others as well as the 
money actually expended in the purchase of relief. 

The amounts raised in the English counties, Wales and in 
contributions from Scotland were : 


£ i £ 


Lancashire and Cheshire . 

19,641 

Northamptonshire . 


Lincolnshire 


11,018 

Oxfordshire 

2,32ii 

Kent .... 


10,960 

l^erbyshire 

2.0^5 

Hampshire . 


10,713 

Warwickshire .... 


Breed and other Societies 
■?rith Headquarters in 
London 

9.222 

Hertfordshire .... 

Devonshire 

Loicostershiro .... 

1.83.) 

1,825 

l.SOii 

Berkshire 


8,171 

Herefordshire .... 

hilitJ 

Huntingdonshire 


8,0G5 

Surrey 

i,T2: 

Yorkshire 


7,297 

Middlesex 

l,.52!j 

Essex 


6,506 

Buckinghamshire 

h3Gl 

Shropshire . 


6,252 

Scotland 

1,221 

Foreign 


6,199 

; Rutland 

l.loG 

Cambridgeshire . 


5,910 

Suffolk 

i,ih 

Wiltshire 


5,808 ^ 

Special London Appeal 

9T) 

Gloucestershire . 


5,550 

Staffordshire .... 

y22 

Somerset 


5,250 

Channel Islands 

6.5(1 

Sussex 


4,786 

1 Worcestershire . . . ■ 

ial 

Nottinghamshire 


4,494 

Ireland 

■32 

Cornwall 


3,772 

Bedfordshire .... 


Northumberland 

ham 

and Dur- 

3,638 

Westmorland . , . ■ 

Norfolk 

i)51 

478 

Wales 


3,141 

Dorset 

111 

Cumberland . 

. r , 

3,003 

1 Isle of Wight .... 

21-5 
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Simultaneoufbly with the collection of fnnda, the means of 
Imying, collecting and shipping relief were organised and perfeeteii, 
with the result that on the concIusi(yn of the Armistice the 
Committee were in a position immediately to begin tlie consign- 
ment of their gifts, inquiries liaving been made on tlie spot as 
to the form in which relief could most usefully be given and 
the regions in wliich it would be most elTeetive. Live stock 
was the great need in every case, and accordingly tlic Committee, 
who had sent some quantities of seeds and machinery to Franco 
during the progress of the war, now restj-icted their gifts entirely 
to good class English stock, the females being of useful type 
and the males in every case pedigree animals. 

All the Committee’s gifts were made direct to the Oovern- 
nient of the country in which relief was offered, everything 
b('ing transported to the port of arrival free of all (‘harges, 
rail to the distributing centres being llie coiieern of the acca^jiting 
Government. In France, the distribution was carried out by 
the Directeurs des Services Agjicolcs in the various Eepart- 
raents ; in Belgiinn, the Director of Agricultural Kcc oust ruction 
for Western Flanders, Mr. Leon Boenhoom, carried out the task ; 
and in Serbia and Roumania the gifts were handed over to persons 
a])pointcd by the Go\’eriiment in each case. 

There 'was considerable delay in the completion of the work 
of relief owing to many unforeseen interruptions. Frequent 
outbreaks of foot and mouth disease prevented the movement 
and export of live stock ; delay also arose through the difficulties 
of arranging the transport of the gift to Roumania, and the work 
was further prolonged by the allocation to the Committee, in 
1921, of £18,000 from the surplus funds of the British Ambu- 
lance Committee for distribution in France in the form of live 
stock. 

A glance at the help given in each of the countrie.s assisted 
will probably be of interest. 

Fraisce. — The relief work in France, where gifts were made 
of a total value of £92,209, may be de.scribcd in the words of 
the Committee’s final report : 

The first relief given by the Committee in Franco consisted 
of a supply of machinery for harvesting purpose,s and for autumn 
and winter ploughing in the Departments of the Marne and 
the Meuse. This was sent in 1915 as the result of inquiries 
made cn the spot by the Earl of Northbrook, Mr. Adcane, and 
Mr, Anderson Graham. Live stock followed in the form of 
61 Southdown rams, of which 5 were from the estate of His 
Majesty the King at Sandringham. A dozen boars, 2,449 head 
of live poultry, and considerable quantities of seed corn and 
seed potatoes were also sent during 1915. In 1010 and i9l7, 
seed oats, seed barley, and seed potatoes were again sent, as 
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well as a quantity of binder twine, of which there was groat 
scarcity in the harvest fields behind the war zone. Live poultrv 
was also given, and in order to assist in the re-planting of some 
of the pine forests destroyed during the earfier fighting ten ewt. 
of pine seeds were sent. The orchards of many of the fai-iufi 
in the Marne, the Somme, the Oise, and the Aisne were also 
furnished with fruit trees, of which the Committee sent out 
8,850. 

“ After the cessation of hostilities, the Committee, on the 
recommendation of the Hon. Treasurer, decided to concentrate 
their relief efforts in the Department of the Somme, the associa- 
tion of British troops with that Department making it an ap|)ro- 
priatc district for help. Delay was caused, however, by the 
entire absence of farm buildings for shelter, and it was June, 

1919, before the condition of the district justified the Committee 
in sending out any stock. By the middle of August, 800 head 
of cattle were in the hands of the small farmers in the Depait- 
ment of the Somme, and thereafter considerable quantities of 
sheep and pigs were consigned at regular intervals until Februarv, 

1920, when the Committee had distributed stock to a total 
value in France of £74,504, and had completed its original 
programme. The last two consignments in 1920 were of sheep.'' 

In 1922 the Committee made further inquiries in France 
regarding the districts in which the British Ambulance Com- 
mittee’s surplus might be offered with greatest benefit, and, 
acting on a suggestion made by Lord Hardinge, the British 
Ambassador in Paris, it was decided to allocate the gifts to the 
Departments of the Aisne, the Pas de Calais, and the Marne. 
The first of these supplementary consignments was sent on July 
28, 1922, and was handed over at Boulogne to the Dircctcur 
des Services Agricoles for the Department of the ALsiie, f)eiiig 
subsequently distributed by him to small breeders and farmers. 
Shipments alternately to the Aisne and the Pas de Calais 
followed at lairly regular intervals, with one to the Marne, con- 
sisting of poultry. In order to encourage dairy production, 
the Committee sent sets of milk -weighing and testing apparatus 
for use in the official recording of the milk given by the stock. 
Pigs and sheep and poultry in considerable numbers were also 
given in regions where conditions were more suited to these 
classes of stock. 

From time to time exceptionally severe weather was encoun- 
tered in the Channel, but all animals were safely landed. 

Belgium. — I t was on March 12, 1919, that the first consign- 
ment of relief was sent to Belgium. It consisted of Dairy cattle 
and eggs for incubation. It was handed over at Antwerp to 
Mr. Boereboom, the Director of Agricultural Reconstruction ri 
Western Flanders, and in the course of a few days was distri- 
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l)Utod by him among the peasant farmers in tlie Yser Valley, 
the recipients being chosen from among those who had kopt^i 
certain quantity of dairy stock before tlic war. Other eonsi^m- 
raents followed at frequent intervals, and tlm (^>mmitt(‘e s own 
shipments were supplemented by two oIIuts of Ayrshire cattle 
made by them on behalf of the Scottish (\)mnuttee. Bct\vecn 
1919 and 1922 ten further consignments uere made to Belgium, 
most of them ha\dng been provided out of the ace\imulations of 
interest on the invested fmids and from the balances on the 
various accounts, in accordance with a i-esolutiou passc'd l>y the 
Committee that all such moneys sliould ])e allocated lo^ that 
country. Vhe shipments followed on tin* 1 ines of t hose prcecdimi-, 
and were in accordance Mutli requests and recommendations 
made by Mr. Boereboom as to their suitability. 

Belgian farmers were very warm in tlu'ir (‘xpi'essions of 
gratitude to the Committee^ and through them, to British 
agriculturists ; and each year since the first live stock\vas received 
tliey have organised displays of the animals and their progeny 
in towns and \allagcs in the devastated districts, qim first (if 
these was at Handzaeme in 1919, and it was followed hy similar 
exhibitions at Ypres (twice), Dixmude, and Bruges, ‘the last 
mentioned being attended by IT.M, the King of the Belgiaii.s, 
who made a point of examining and admiring tlie stock and 
of expressing his own g^atcfulm^ss to the Knglish pcop](x 
'Vho total value of the Comniittce^s gifts to jtelgium was 
£(i0,770. 

Seebia, — During the war the Committee maintained and [)ro- 
vided agricultural education and training for a nijtril.>er oi young 
Serbians awaiting the opportunity of returning to tlieir own 
country. About a dozen of these youths 'were first placed wbth 
wolhknown English and Scottish farmers under whom they 
obtained some knowledge of the general practice of farming and 
stock rearing, and afterwards tliey proceeded to agricultural 
colleges, where they w'ere maintained for nearly two velars b^- 
the Committee, the Colleges defraying their tuition fees. The, 
results of the experiment were very gratifying, several of tin' 
students doing well in the dairying aind other examinations for 
which they entered, and they were thus in a posifion to apply 
a useful insight into English methods to the agriculture of their 
own country on their return, 

inquiries as to the needs of Serbia in the matter of relief 
had^been made for the Committee by Mr. \V. J. Henman in 
1915 and Major Kendzior in 1919, and in tlie lastmientioncd 
year the first consignment w'ent out to that country, many 
difficulties having first been overcome. Not the h'ast of these 
resulted from the seizure of Fiume by D’Annunzio at the moment 
when the committee’s gift of 587 cattle and 2,000 poultry was 
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on the point of leaving Cardiff for that Adriatic port. The 
stock was held up for about a fortnight, and in the meantime 
arrangements were made for the boat to land its cargo at tlie 
small and obscure port of Buccari, a little further south of Fiutne. 
The difficulties of rail transport were greatly increased on 
arrival, but coal for the trains had been taken with the cattle 
and the stock was not only safely landed but was distributed 
in the interior without loss. Costs of the stock, transport 
fodder, attendance, insurance and maintenance amounted to 
£18,542, a sum which the British Treasury later refunded as 
part of their help to Balkan peoples, and with this refund the 
Committee were enabled to resume their relief for Serbia. Tliis 
time, after careful inquiry, it was found that seeds and agri- 
cultural and horticultural implements would be most acceptable to 
the peasantry, and three large consignments were made in 1!)21. 
By October of that year relief of the value of £68,525 had Ijeen 
distributed. 

Roumania. — In 1920 the Committee made a grant for help- 
ing Roumanian small farmers, conditional upon the Roumanian 
Government arranging and providing transport facilities. It 
W'as not until November, 1921, that negotiations for the trans- 
port of the gift were completed, and in January, 1922, the stock, 
comprising bulls, heifers, pigs and poultry, left Liverpool. In 
a violent gale in St. George’s Channel shortly after leaving port 
the boat, the Aviemcre, shipped a heavy sea which carried 
away a portion of the cattle shedding, two heifers being so badly 
injured as to necessitate destruction. After the storm, however, 
the rest of the journey was uneventful and 22 more head were 
actually landed at Constanza than had been shipped, the number 
having been increased by births during the five weeks’ voyage. 
On their arrival at Bucarest the cattle were housed temporarily 
in the Farm School where they were inspected by the King and 
Queen of Rouroania. Their Majesties expressed deep thanks for 
so practical a gift and their astonishment at the quality of the 
stock and its remarkable condition after so Jong a voyage. 
Major Marples, who supervised the distribution of the stock 
on behalf of the Committee, drew up a series of regulations 
governing the retention of the animals in the hands of the 
recipients, the object being to ensure that the gift should bt 
used as the nucleus for breeding on the Moldavian plains. The 
value of this relief to Roumania, including transport expenses, 
was £13,481. 

Dealing with the relief as a whole, the following tabular 
statement summarises the Committee’s gifts to all the countries 
concerned : 
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Live Stock 



Bulls. 

Heifers. Rams. Ewo.s. 

Boars. U 

;ta. Coats 

Pimltry 
and Kggs. 

Horses. 

France 

77 

982 

251 2,097 

62 

5.57 

8,467 


Belgium . 

54 

907 

C5 1,480 

63 

il3 413 

7,694 

6 

Serbia 

30 

550 

— — 

: — 

— 

2,000 


Roumania 

30 

721 

— — 

21 

64 — 

465 


Poland 

— 

— 

— 1 ■ — 

: — 

- 

362 


Totals 

191 

2.511 

316 ! 3, .577 

146 1, 

234 41,5 

IS.OSS 

6 




* Including 

Calves. 






Agric 

ULTL'RAL ImFLEMF 

NTS, E'lT 






Binders, I’kniidi 

, Threshing 






Miicliiiic's. Dril 

i, .Mowi't's, 







etc. 


Siiliill 





' 

. — 

^ 

Tools. 


Franc 

‘0 



m;3 




Serbii 




'748 


8,210 



d'otfl 

Is 


911 


8,210 





8 EE DS 








Oats and 


Y 

egetahli- Ta.stnre 



Wlioat 

Jkirlcv. 

J’otaices. 

Tarc's. 




.Sacks, 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sac'ks. 

Tuns. 

I’ofW 

Frunce 


800 

2,056 

892 




Serbia 



140 

— 

20 

42 

29 

Totals 


800 

2,19fi 

S'92 

20 

42 

29 




jMisuei.la 

NECIU.'!, 









Biiidfr 








Twine. 

.Seed. 

•'rnit 






Tons. 

Cwt. 


France 





5 

10 8 

S.5U 


A .summary of flie cash receipts and payments for tire whole 
period of tire Fund is given below as audited, togetluT with a 
supplementary alateinent relating to the allocation of the relief 
in kind offered by societies and individuals : 

Summary of Cash Kkceipts and Pay.ments from 9th >rAH<Ti, 
1915, TO 31 st March, 1923. 

P^ECEirxs. £ s. d. 

Donations , . . 133,910 17 G 

Gift Sales, and Flag 
Day Reoftipts, 
leas Expenses . 82,202 0 0 

Income from In- 
vestments, and 
Interest . 
iijundry Receipts . 


19,592 19 11 i 
1 10 10 I 

£235,707 14 3 I 


Paymj^nts. £ 

Relief rlisti'iluued . 225,08 
Expenses (d Oflico 
and StnlY, Print- 
ing, Stationery, 

Postage, etc. 

Publicity, Cost of 
Special Appeals, 
etc 


d. 

8 11 


7,492 4 8 


3,133 0 8 
£235.707 14 3 


Audited and found correct, 

Deloitte, Plenuer, ORirFims Co. 

18t/t April, 1923. Honorary /huliiorn. 
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£ s. d. 


81,814 4 n 
60,770 2 0 
68,525 11 9 
491 4 4 
13,481 5 11 

£225,082 8 11 

In addition, I ho following Gifts in kind 
have been made 

France ...... 10,394 15 4 

Belgium (Scottish Committee) , . 9,436 0 0 

Various Countries (Canadian Committee) 9,000 0 0 

Bringing tlio total value of all Relief to . £253,913 4 3 

A riding the Expenses .... £10,625 5 4 

Tlic total of the Fund amounted to . £264,538 9 7 

The expenses of administering the Fund were reinarkablv 
low. For the full period tlie total administration costs, iitclndinj; 
the expense of organising special appeals, were £10,525, anrl weir 
met out of £19,592 received as interest on invested funds, ihi 
balance, £8,967 of this interest being applied in relief. Tkc 
expenses of running ” the Fund represented 2‘8 per cent., aiul 
the expenses of publicity were T1 per cent. 

In a very large measure the remarkable success of the Fuii'l 
was due to the personal initiative of, and the active supervision 
by, its three chief officers — the Duke of Portland, Lord Xorth- 
brook, and Mr. Adeane. Supported by an enthusiastic com- 
mittee and by loyal officials, they were unsparing in their efforts 
to make the Fund not only an instrument of practical assistance 
but an achievement worthy of the happy unison of English 
agricultural interests under the leadership of the “ Eoyal. 

J. P. Goodwin. 


The amount spent on Relief has been appor- 
tioned as follows :~ 

Fraace 

Belgium ...... 

Serbia ...... 

Poland ...... 

lloumania ..... 



iloijal Igi'idiltiiral iofictn of (Ijnglaiii). 

{Established May Qih, 1838, as the English AaitrcuLTCRAL Society, and 
incorporated by lioyal Charier on March 1840,) 

Patron. 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President for 1924. 

ERNEST MATHEWS, ESQ., C.V.O. 

”” co'ioHi' Trustees . 

1919 H.H.H. Thk Prince of Wales, K.(i., York Uouec. .‘J. HM. 

192‘2 H.R.II, The Duke of York, K.C., Wh ite Lodge, Uh^hmvto! Park. 
1905 ^ Apeaxe, Charles, C.B., Babraham Nall, Caiuirid'jc. 

1903 Ailwyn, Lord, K.C.V\0.. K.B.D,, ILnintijhafn, iSuru'n'h. 

1895 Bedford, Duke of, K.G., Woburn Albci/, BtdJordNurt’, 

1871 Bowex-Jones, Sir J. 13., Bart., Comuol House Court, ShrtU'sburi/. 
1893 Cornwallis, Col, F. S. W., lAidon Nark, Maidstone, Kent. 

1885 ' Coventry, Earl of, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worreslcrshire. 

1898 i Devonshire, Duke of, K.O., Chats^oortli, Bakeurll, Dtrhiishire. 

1904 ^ Greexall, Sir Gildert, Bart,, C.V.O,, Walton Hall, WarritKjlon. 

1899 Northhrook, Eorl of. Stratton, M idieldea'er, Jlainpshire. 

1881 i Parker, Hon, Cecil T., The Grove., Corsham, WiiiNiire.. 

Vice-Presidents. 

1897 CoLTMAX- Rogers, G., Stanage Park, Bramphm Bryan. 

1887 : CivUTCHLKV, Percy, Sunninghill Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

1908 ' Derby, Earl of, K.G., Knowsley, Presrot, lAiueashire. 

1900 ' Greaves, R. M., Wern, Portmadeic. ^orih 

1910 Harlech, Lord, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, Shropshire. 

1904 Mathews, Ernest, C.V.O., Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bueks. 
1915 ^ PoRTLANJ>, Duke of, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Work.sop, Bolts. 

1914 : Powis, Earl of, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Movt. 

1897 ■ Reynard, Frederick, Sunderlandwick, Drijfield, Yorkshire. 

1905 i Richmond and Gordon, Duke of, K,G,, Goodwood, Chichester. 

1891 StanyfORTH, Lt,.Col. K. W., Kirk Nammerton Nall, York. 

1907 ! Yarborough, Earl of, BrocMesby Park, rAticolnshirc. 

Ordinary Members of the Council. 

1910 ; Alexander, Hubert D., The Croft, Sully, near Cardiff {(Jlamorgm)}. 
1923 I Ashton, T. W., Estate Office, Hursley Park, Winchester {Hampshire). 

1905 I Avelino, Thomas L., Bolcy Hill House, Bochester {Kent). 

1911 i Behrens, Major Clive, Swmton Grange, Malton {Yorks, N. Biding). 
1922 i Bell, John, Wollaton, Nottingkavi {Nnilinghamshire.). 

1919 ; Bentinck, I.ord Henry, M.P., Underley Hall, KirlAnj Lonsdale 
\ {Westmorland). 

1921 : Blbdisloe, Lord, K.B.E., Lydney Park {Gloucesirrshire). 

1922 ; Brocklebank, Rev. C. H., Bartlow House, near Cambridge {Cam- 

bridgeshire). 

1906 . Bkocklehurst, Henry Dent, Sudeley Castle, Wwchcombe {(Jlo.s.). 
1910 ' Brown, Davis, Marham Hall, King’s Lynn {Norfolk). 

1918 Burke, TJ. Roland, Chatsworth, Bakewdl { Derby. dAre). 

1923 : Burkitt, William, Grange Hill, Bishop Auckland {Durham). 

1921 1 Burrell, Sir Merrik R., Bart., Knepp Ca.Alc, Horsham {Sussex). 
1905 I Carr, Richardson, Mill Lawn, Burley, Brockenhursi, Hants, 

; {Hertfordshire). 

1913 [ Chapman, Mowbray Home, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2 {London), 

1919 I Combes, Daniel, Dinfon Manor, Salisbury (11 

1921 I COURTHOPE, Col. G. L., M.C.. M.P.. Wlnhgh {Sussex) 

1917 1 CuRRE, Col. Edward, Jtton Court, Chepstow {Monmouthshire). 

1921 - Davies. David, M.P,, Bronririon, Lfandinnm INortk 11 
1923 i Dickie, Robert, Knockenjig, Sanquhar {Scotland). % 

1923 i Disbrowe-Wisb, U.-Col. H. E. D., Walton Hall, Eurlon-on -Trent 
{Derbyshire). 

1913 ; Evens, John, Burton, near Lincoln {Lincolnshire). 
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List of Council of the Society, 

Ordinary Members of the Council (continued}. 

on Coandl. 

1905 ; Falconer, James, Northbrook Farm, Micheldever Station {Flarnp4iif. 

1921 ' Fenwice, E. Gtjy, North Lufenham Hall, Stamford (Rutland) ' 
1924 *Garreit, Col. Frank, New Haven, Leiston, Suffolk, 

1922 I Gates, B. J., Wing Park, Leighton Buzzard [Bnckinghamshire] 
1916 ; Gilbey, Sir Walter, Bart., Elsevham Hall, EUenham (Emj.), 

1921 I Groom, Hubert, Sunderland, Docking, King^s Lynn (Norfolk'^’ 
1905 Harris, Joseph, Brackenbrough Tower, Carlisle (Cumberland)! 

1903 Harrison, Wit.liam, Albion Iron Works, Leigh (Lancashire), 
1909 Hazlerioo, Sir Arthur G., Bart., Noseley Hall (LeicestershinA 

1905 i Hiscock, Arthur, Manor France Farm, Stourpaine, Blandf'ord 

(Dorset). 

1919 Hobbs, Robert, KehnsroU, Lechlade, Glos. (Oxfordshire). 

1923 Howkins, Benjamin, Bromham, Bedford (Bedfordshire). 

1923 Johnstone, Capt. George H., Tregoose, Qrampound Road {Cornwallj 
1913 Kelly, Major Dunbar, D.S.O., Godinton, Ashford, Kent (Surrry). 
1912 Lane- Fox, Lt.-Col. G. R., M.P., Bramham Park, Boston Spa [Yorh 

W. Riding). 

1918 Llew elyn, Col. C. Venables, Llysdinam, Newbrldgc-on-]Vye (.%uth 
Wcilc-s). 

1909 Luddinoton, J. L., Wallington Hall, King's Lynn (CambridgeAirA 

1909 ; Mansell, Alfred, College Hill, Shrewsbury (Shropshire.). 

1922 Mati’hews, Frank P., 27 Cavendish Square, 11^.1 (London), 

1904 Middleton, Christopher, Vane Terrace, DaTliugion (Durham). 
1922 ■ Mildmay of Flete, Lord, Flete, Ermingion S.O, (Devon). 

1922 ■ Miln, G. P., Abbot's Lodge, Chester (Gkeshire). 

1920 Montgomery, Andrew M., Netkerhall, Castle Dougla.s [Svallain],. 
1916 ; Mount, Sir William A., Bart., C.B.M, Wasing Place, Rcadiw 

; (Berkshire). 

1911 i Myatt, John, Lincoln House, Shen.<itone, Lichfield (Staff ordshm). 
1922 Neilson, R. B., Ilolmwood, Sandiway (Cheshire). 

1922 I Newton, Sir Douglas, K.B.E., M.P., Croxton Park, St. AVoi^ 

(Iluntingdonshire), 

1915 ■ Oli\"Er-Bellasis, CapL. R., Shilton House, Coventry (Warwickshirf). 

1910 I Overman, Henry, Wexisenham, King's Ijynn (Norfolk). 

1909 ' Patterson, R. G., Acton Hill, Stafford (Staffordshire). 

1912 : Perkin, A. W., Greenford Green, Harrow (Middlesex). 

1921 . Platt, Major Eric J. W., Gorddinog, Llanfairfechan {North iruit-'', 

1906 : pLUMPTRE, H. Fitzwalter, Ooodnestone, near Canterbury [Kent]. 

1916 Price, F. Hamlyn, 7 Harley Gardens, The Boltons, S.W .10 (LomlmO. 

1924 *Ransome, Edward C., Highivood, Ipswich. 

1905 Rea, George Grey, Doddington, Wooler R.S.O. (Northumherlwd\ 

1923 ; Sample, C. H., 29 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne [Forth- 

umherland). 

1922 Sherwood, S. R., Play ford, Ipswich (Suffolk). 

1921 SiLCOCK, T. B., Arthfield House, PouU^n-le-Fylde (Lancashm). 

1907 Smith, Fred, Deben Haugh, Woodhridge (Suffolk). 

1 921 ^Somerville, Prof. W., JT, A., D.So., School of Rural Economy, Oxjorl 
1912 Straohie, Lord, Sutton Court, Pensford (Somerset). 

1923 Stbaker, Frederick, Angerton Hall, Morpeth {Northumberland.: 

1922 Strutt, Hon. Edward G., C. H., Whitelands, Hatfield Peverd [Es&ii. ■ 

1923 Tanner, E. Craig, Eyton-on-Severn, Cross Houses (Shropshire), 

1918 Taylor. C. Howard, Middkwood HaU, Barnsley ( Yorks, IP. 

1920 Thornton, F. H., Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton (Northants), 
1907 Tindall, C. W., Park House, Louth (Lincolnshire). 

1923 Tomkinson, Major C. W., WiUington HaU, Tarporley (Chahml 
1904 Tukner, Arthur P., Fayre Oakes. Hereford IHerefirdshirf}. 

1923 Twentyman, J. R., Kirby Misperton Hall, Pickering [Yorb-.-- 
Riding). . 

1889 Wheeler, Col. E, Vincent V., Newnham Court, Tenbury (llorcih 

1921 nVI.ETHAM, C. Dampier, M.A., F.R.S., Upwater Lodge, Cambn¥ 
1018 Wickham-Boynton, T. L., Burton Agnes HaU (Yorks, E. 

1916 Wrench, Rt. Hon. Frederick, KiHacoona, Eyihe, Kent {Irdtmh 

* Nominated Member of Council, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Under By-Law 39, tho Pbbsidbnt is a Mein'oer ex ojjlcio of all Com- 
mittees, and the Tkustees and Vice -Pres in EHTS ure Members ex ojjicio of al) 
Standing Committees except the Committee of Selection. 

Tht Bonorary Director is a Member ex ojjicio oj all CommiUeea. 

Finance Committee. 

Adeanb, C. {Chairman} Greenali, Sir Q. Greaves, K. M. 

Devonshire, Duke of Avelino, T. L. Hahrisun, W. 

Northbrook, Earl of Carr, Richardson Mansell, Alfred 

Ailw'yn, Lord Cornwallis, Col. Mathews, Ernest 

Burrell, Sir Mebrik B. Crutch ley, Percy Wheeler, Col. 

Journal and Education Committee. 

Cornwallis, Col. Adeane, C. Luddinoton, J, L. 

{Chairman) Brocklehank, Rev. C. H. Man. sell, Alfred 

Bleihsloe, Lord Chafman, W. W. Mathews, Ernest 

MILDMAY or Fi.ETE, Lord CuLTilAN-RoOEIlS, C, rLUAlI'TKK, 11. F. 

Bowen- Jones, Sir J. B. Courthope, Lt. Col, 0. L rnK E, F. Hamlyn 

Burrell, Sir MsiauK R. Disbrowe-Wisk, Col. \\’HEKr.ER, Col 

Chemical Committee. 

Luddinoton, J. L. Falconer, J. Sample, C. H. 

(Chairman) Greaves, R. M. Sii.f'OcK, T. B. 

Bledisloe, Lord Middleton, C. Smith, Fred. 

Harlech, Lord Neilson, B. B. Somervule, Prof. 

Bowen-Jones, Sir j. B. Oliveb-Bellabis, Capt. R. Taylor, C. Howard. 
Brocklehurst, H. D. Patterson, R. 0. Turner, A. P. 

Buekitt, W. Reynard, F. Whetham, C. D. 

Botanical and Zoological Committee, 

Coltman-Rooers, C. Brocklehurst, H. D. Luddinoton, J. L. 

{Ckainmn) Brown, Davis Miln, 0. P. 

Bowen-Jones, Sir J. B. Cornwallis, Col. Plumttre, H. F. 

Hazlerioq, Sir A. G. Coukthupe, Lt.-Col. G. L. Taylor, C, Howard 
Newton, Sir Douolas Llewelyn, Col. Wheeler, Col 

Veterinary Committee, 

Northbrook, Earl of Burke, U. Roland Montgomery, A. M. 

(Chairman) Carr, Richardson Overman, Henry 

Ailwyn, Lord Chapman, W. W. ♦President op 

Mildmay of Flete, Lord Crutchley, Percy Royal College 

Parker, Hon. C. T. Disbbowe-Wise, Col. of Vety. S de- 

Burrell, Sir Merrik R. Fenwick, E. Guy qeons 

Gilbey, Sir Walter. Gates, B. J. Silcock, T. B. 

•McFadyean, Prof. Sir J. Harris, Joseph Smith, Fred 

Ashton, T. W. Mansell, Alfred Stany forth, Col. 

Behrens, Major Clive ♦Master of Farriers Straker, F. 

Bell, John Company Tanner, Ji, C. 

Brown, Davis Mathews, Ernest Thornton, F. H. 

* Professional Jf embers oJ Veterinary Committee not Members of Council. 
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Statulitig Gommiile^s, 


Stock Prizes Committee. 

Cabr, Richardson Chapman, W. W. Rea, G. 0, 

{/Chairman] Crdtchuey, Percy Sherwood, 8. R, 

Northbrook, Earl of Fenwick, E. Guy Silcock, T. B. 

Harlech, Lord Greaves, R. M. Smith, Fked. 

Burrell, Sir Merrik R. Groom, Hubert Tanner, IL C. 

Green ALL, Sir G. Hobds, Robert Tindall, C. W. 

Hazlerigg, Sh A. G. Howkins, B. Turner, A, P. 

Ashton, T. W. Mansell, Alfred Wickham-Boyxxon 

Behrens, Major Clivk Mathews, Ernest T. L. 

Brocklebank, Rev. C. H. MoNraoiiERY, A. M, The Stewards* oi 

Brown, Davis Myatt, John Live Stock 

Overman, Henry 

Judges SeleCiPjn Committee. — Same as Stock Prizes Committi ,. 

Implement Committee 
Stanyforth, Lt.-Col. Falconer, J. 

{Chairman) Garrett, Co!. 

Aveling, T. L. Greaves, R. M. 

Bell, John Harrison, W. 

Burre, U. Roland. Howkins, B. 

CouKTHoi'E, Li.-CoL G. L. Luddinqton, J. L. 

Crutculey, Percy Middleton, C. 

Hvens, John Myatt, John 

Showyard Works Committee, 

Geeenall, Sir G. Bell, John Overman, IlENRy 

{ChairTnan ) Burke, U. Roland Rea, G. G. 

Bdehell, Sir Merrik R. Carr, liiCHARDSON Sample, 0. B. 

Hazlerigg, Sir A. G. Crutchley, Percy Stanyforth, Lt.-Col. 

Ashton, T. W. Harrison, W. Tindall, C. W, 

Aveling, T. L. Neilson, R. B. 

Committee of Selection and General Purposes. 

Parker, Hon. C. T. Ailwyn, Lord Courthope, Lt.-Col 

{Chairman) Harlech, Lord Greaves, K. M, 

The President Hazlerigg, Sir A. G. 

And tile Chairman of each of the Standing Cominitteea. 

Dairy and Produce Committee. 

Mathews, Ernest Dickie, Robert Silcock, T, B. 

[Chairman) Disbrowe-Wise, Col. Smith, Fred. 

Blkdisloe, Lord Evens, John Somerville, Prof. 

Parker, Hon. C. T. Fenwick, E. Guy Wheeler, Col. 

Burrell, Sir Merrik R. Greaves, R. M. Whetham, C. D- 

Ashton, T. W. Oliver-Bellasis, Capt R. Williams, Prof. R- 

Carr, Richardson Overman, Henry Stenholse 

Crutchley, Percy Plumptre, H. F. 

Horticultural Committee, 

Grkknall, Sir Q. {C}iairma)t). Hazlerigg, Sir A. G. 

Research Committee. 

Devonsbike, Duke of Cornwallis, Col. Overman, Hcnby 

{Chairman) Kvens, John SomervilI-i:,Pw| ■ 

Bledislok, Lord Hobbs, Robert. Whetium, C B 

Burrell, Sir Merrik R. Luddinqton, J. L. 

Adeane, C. Mathews, Ernest 


Overman, Hi^xux 
Patterson, R. G, 
Ransome, E. C. 
Sample, C. H. 
Sherwood, H. R. 
Wheeler, Cul. 

The Steward o: 
Implementa 
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Stand iwj Commiiiees. 

Geaeral Leicester Committee. 

The Whole Council, with the following roprcsentativoa of the Local 
Comiuittoe : — 

'fitB ifAi'ou OF LKicjisricu Kaye, Uo]n;ia’ \V. PurroHAUD, H. A. 

i;vEi{AiuJ, W. LtmjsaY MAKi'iv, Col, K. K., t'.M.ti. {Toirn (.'hrk dtui 

Fiint, Ald. Samuel Snow, Counoillok 11. 0. Un-ul ,'<a'}rhtry} 

lllvH. W. T. TLTRNI'R, ALKliKU 

Honorary Director. — Sir GanEHx On ken all, Bart., C.V.O. 

Secretary. — T. B. Tubnek, 10 Bcdfcrd Square, W.C.l. 

Editor fjJJournal^C. S. Orwin, of numl h.noxvn:/. Oxford. 

Consulting Chemist.— Vr. J. Augustus VoELUKiat, M.A., 1 Tudor E.C.i. 
Cons-ulting Vtlerinary Surgeon. — Prof. Sir John McFady^ean, Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, jV. IP.l. 

Botanist . — Prof, R. H. Biffen, F.R.S., School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
Zoologist , — Cecil Waeiuirton, M.A., School of Agricidture, Cambridge. 
Cotisulting Engineer . — F. S. Courtney, 25 Victoria Street, \Vest7iiinster, SMlM. 
.Vwrrfyor.— Charles H, R. Naylor, Smith’s Bank Chambers, Derby. 
Butiisher.—Jo'ny Murray, 50a Albemai-lc Street, IK.l, 

Solicitors.— Garrmw, Wolfe, Gaze & CLAaKK, 13 Suffolk Street, S. IIM. 
/Jnniers.— Westminster Bank, I St. James's Sguare, hoi'dou, S. UM . 
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Ncmbw op 

^ Divdiiox 

Gov^KKNoaa 

INTI 


Mrkbeu 

Bedfordshtrb , . . 

120 

A Cheshirb 

617 

1 CORKWALL 


1 Dkrbyshirb .... 

208 

! Dorset 

Hampshibb asd 

IIS 

Channel Islands . . 

1 .%0 

1 HERIFORDSHIRa . . . 

249 

; LANCASHIRB AND ISLK 

\ OB Mas 

j 469 

i i Middlesex .... 

106 

Monmodthshirb . . . 

100 

Norfolk 

507 

! North AMPTONSH iRB . . 

236 

i Northumberland . . 

645 

i STAFFORDaRIRH , . . 


' WOBCESTERSBIRR . . . 

215 

: Yorkshire, N.R. . . 

321 

'j SOOItASD 

306 

' -5,107 

BUCKINGIUMSHIRB . . 

132 

'\ Devon 

204 

Ditkham 

360 

i Essex 

318 

Herefordshieb . . . 

184 

! LEIOESTBBSfflEJI . . . 

231 

' London . . . . 

594 

[ Nottinqhamshibe . , 

223 

Rutland .... 

40 

i SaROPSHIRE .... 

402 

i Suffolk 

316 

: Surrey ..... 

238 

i Wiltshire .... 

221 

I Yorkshihe, W.R. . . 

400 

'j Sohtb Wales. . . . 

160 

— 4,109 

1 Berkshire .... 

209 

: CAMBUlDOJtA'BJBE . . . 

- 337 

CU.MBERLAND .... 

203 

: GLAKOHeA.'y . - . . 1 

169 

GLOUC ESTERS HIRE. 

3ifi 

' Huntingdonshire . . 

5S 

Kent 

460 

Lincolnshire .... 

458 

Oxfordshire .... 

219 

Somerset , . . . 

193 

Sussex 

126 

! Waewiokshirb . . , 

264 

; WESTMOr.LAND, . , 

99 

; yorkshiee, e.r. . . 

188 

i Ireland 

97 

' Nome Wales. . . . ; 

305 

— 3,999 

COCNTEIBS I 

264 

6 WITH HO Addresses 

27 

ND Totals 

13,508 


2 

—29 


1 

—22 


OuinAiT IfTfiireKu 0 


j 13. HowkiDs. 

I 0. P. Miln; E. B. Neilson ; ’ij . 

I C. W. Tomkinson. 

I Capt. G, F, Jolinstone. 

I U, Boland Burke; Bt.-Col.ir T u 
Disbrowe-Wise. ’ 

, A. Hisoock, 

‘ T. W. Ashton ; J, Falcouer, 
Eichardsoa Carr. 

W. Harrlaon ; T, B, Silcott. 

A. W, Perkin. 

Uol. Edward Curre. 

: Davis B™; Hubert Groom- 
Henry Overman. 

F. H. Thornton. 

Q.Q. Rea ; C.H. Sample ; i'. Str -k-- 
John Myatt; R. G. Patle^<„t '' 
Col. E. V, V. Wheeler, ‘ 
Major Olive Behrens; .r, ;; 
Twentyman, 

: Hobort Dickie; A. M. MoKtKorawj. 

, B- J. Gates, 

: Lard Mildmay of Flen-. 

■ W. Biirkitt; C. Middleton. 

; SlrWalterGilbey; Hon. K.G.SlraU, 

I A. P. Turner, 

i Sir A. a. HazlerlRf5. 

I W. W. Chapman ; F. p, ifiu- 
hews ; F. Hamlyn Price. 

I John Bell. 

I E. Guy Fenwick. 

: Alfred Mansell; E, Craig Tanii^r. 
i S. R. Sberworni ; Fted Sinith, 

: Major Dunbar Kelly. 

I D. Combes. 

Lt.-Oot, 0. R. Lane-Foi; C. 

Howard Taylor. 

Col. C. Venables Llewelyn, 


' Sir W. A. Mount. 

: Rev, C. H. Brocklebank; J. L, 
LnddlnRtoD. 

; Joseph Harris, 

H. D. Alexander 
: Lord E led Isloe ; H . D. BrocklebiuJt 
I Sir Douglas Newton. 

I T. L. Avcling ; H. F. Plnraptr?. 

■ John Evens ; C. W, Kndall, 
j Robert Dohbs. 

; Lord Straoliln. 

; Sir Merrik R. Burrell ; Lt.-Col. C. 

' L. Courthope. 

; Capt. R. Oliver-Bellasis. 

; Lord Henry Beotiuck. 

T. L. Wlckham-Koyiitop. 

: Right Hon. F, Wrench. 

: David Davies ; Major E. J ^ 
Platt. 

*Col. Frank Garrett. 

*E. 0, Kansome. 

,*Pror. W. Somerville. 

*C. Dampfer Whetham. 


* Nominated Membera or Council. 
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1541 
IS 1-2 

1543 

1544 
1845 
IH4« 
1847 
1343 
1349 

1850 

1851 

i8.'i2 
1853 
1 S54 
1855 
IS.'ifi 
1657 

1858 

1859 
18t'^ 
1861 


18fl3 

18C4 

lvSC5 

lacifi 

1897 

ief>8 

18«9 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1870 
1877 
1378 

1879 
1830 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 
1888 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 
1001 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1907 
1903 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


3rJ Karl Spencer . . . 

5th Duke 0/ lllchEDOncl , 

Mr. I'hillp Pu8i7 . , , 

Mr, Henry ITaiiOloy . , 

4th Earl ol llardwtcke . 

Srd Earl Spencer , . . 

6tb Duke ol Richmond . 

Ist I'lscount Fortuiau 
Cth 5'arl of Efimoiit . . 

2iirt Earl of Yarboronyh , 

3rd Eari of Chlchcetcr , 

4th Marqiilfl of Dut^ushire 
5lh Duke of Richmond . 

2nd Earl of Dude, , 

2n(l Lord Ashburton . 

Mr. Philip Fuaey . . . 

Mr. William Milts, M.P. , 

1st Viscount Portman 
Vlscouul Osslngtuu , . 

0th Lord Herners . . . 

7th Dube of Marlborough 
5th Lord WalBlngham 
3rd Earl of Fowls . . 

(n.lMl, The Prince Consort 
'ist Viscount Purtman 
Viscount Kversley 
2iid Lord Pevershain 
Sir E. Kerrison, Bart., M.P 
iHt J-onl Tredegar 
Mr. H. S. Thompson . 

6th (if Richmond 
fLILH, Tiie Prince of Walea. 

7lh Duke of Devonehlrn 
Cth Lord S ernon . . , 

Sir W, W. Wynn, Bart., M.P. 

2iid Earl Cathcart . . 

-Mr, Edward Holland . . 
let Vl&count Brjflport , 

2nd Lord t'besham . . 

l.ord Skelmeredale . . 

f'ol. K^ll|^scote, C.B-, M.P. 
n.It.n. The Prince of Walea. 

9Ui liiike of Bedford . . 

Mr. Wllllain Wells . . 

Mr. John Dent Dent . . 

fith Duke of Richmond and 
Sir Pranrheth Glbba . . 

Sir .M, Lof.e8. Bart., M.P. 

H.R.n. The Prijice of Wales, 
l.ord Egerton of Tatton 
Sir M. W. Itldley. Bart., M.P. 

II KK Mi.IKSTY tirSEN VliTOElL\ 
I-ord Moreton .... 

2nd Karl of Ravens worth 
1st Earl of Keveo-lani . , 

let Duke of WeetnilnBter, K.C 
8ih Duke of Devonshire, K.G, 

Sir .1, n. Thorold, Bart. . 
sir Walter Gllbey, Bart. 

TI.R.n, The Duke of York, 

5th Earl Spencer. K.G, . 

Earl of Coventry . . 

H.R.n. The Prince at Wales, 

3r'! I'larl Cawdor .... 
H.R.Il. Prince Christian, K.G. 
H.R.n. The Prince of Wales. : 

:6th Earl of Derby, K.G. 

0th Lord Middleton . . 

Mr, F. .s, W. Cornwallla . 

Earl of VTar borough . 

Duke of Devonshire . . 

7tb Earl of Jersey. G.C.B. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart. . 

Hts M.uestv Klvo Georoe V 
9th Lord Middleton . . 

Karl of Northbrook . . 

Earl of l\jwl9 .... 

. Duke of Portland, K.Q 

7th Duke of Elchinoiid and Gordon, 
K.G, 

Mr, Charles Adcane, C.B. . , 

Hon. Cecil T. Parker .... 

Sir J. B. Bn wen '.I ones, Bart. , 

The rrincfl of Wales. K-G. 

Mr, K. M. Greaves 

H,R.H.TheDnkfiofYnrk,K,G. . 
Lt.-Col. E. W. Stinvforth , . , 


K.G, 


1. K, 


Gordon 
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— 

— 
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1,UK1 

86 

160 

116 

2.434 

!> 

£.860 
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2 111 

231 

1.047 

7 

4,595 

101 

2)1 

328 

G.lD'l 

1.5 

5,B4i) 

04 

209 

429 

tnla;) 

15 

6.902 

iij 

214 

412 

6.101 

15 

6,927 

94 

IVS 

527 

6,899 

15 

6,733 

92 

201 

.554 

0,10.5 

19 


91 

lO.'i 

607 

6,4/S 

20 

6.391 


186 

<>48 

5.387 


6.335 

80 

178 


t,)143 

•20 

5.512 

90 

Itii) 

627 

1,356 

19 


91 

162 

674 

4.17.5 

19 

5,121 


156 

711 

1,18)2 

U) 

4,981 

90 

147 

73!) 

3.92H 

19 

4.923 

88 

146 

7 i 1 

4,152 

20 

6.177 

89 

141 

71):, 

3.838 

19 

4,882 

85 

139 

839 

3. .''9 11 

20 

4.979 

83 

137 

896 

3,933 

1!) 

5.068 

81 

133 

WM 

4,0 HI 

18 

.5.146 

78 

130 

y*i7 

4.008 

la 


72 

no 

927 

4.617 

19 

5.1KI 

84 

90 

!,113 

3,32,8 

18 

4,633 

83 

97 

l,l;jl 

3,475 

17 

4.823 

80 

88 

1,263 

3.735 

17 

5.183 

76 

■1.5 

1,343 

4.i;):i 

17 

5.496 

79 

81 

1,3M. 

l.B'll 

16 

5.752 

70 

84 

1 ,39.5 

4,04!) 

15 

5.632 

77 

82 

1.3,s8 

3.1'li3 

1.5 

5 -1 6,5 

"o 

74 

1,4U9 


15 

5.461 

7;) 

73 

1.417 

3,864 

1? 

5.446 


74 

1..5U 

3.701 


5.436 



l.Oai) 

3, SO 6 

17 

5,648 

71 

73 

1,055 


14 


74 

02 

1,833 

3,936 

12 

5,910 

76 

68 

1.1111 

3.756 

12 

ri.K4R 

79 

79 

2,ti.).8 

3.918 

11 

8.14.5 

83 

78 

2,104 

4,013 

1! 

6,319 

81 

70 

2,2;i9 

4,073 

17 

6.186 

81 

72 

2,328 

4.i:!U 

26 

6.(i37 

81 

72 

2,453 

4,709 


7. 33 ‘2 

83 

70 

2,673 

5.0.83 


7,929 

8,5 

09 

2.765 

■5.041 

19 

7.979 

82 

71 

2,819 

5.059 

19 

8.C«0 

78 

71 

2,979 

4.952 

19 

8,099 


72 

3.203 

5.408 

21 

8.776 

71 

00 

3,350 

5,619 

20 

9,135 

70 

Cd 

3,414 

5.569 

20 

9.134 

71 

04 

3,440 

.5,387 

20 

8,!)82 

CG 

50 

• 3.521 

5.22.5 

16 

8.864 

73 

58 

3,507 

7.153 

15 

10,866 

12-2 

6.8 

3,846 

0,941 

17 

10.084 

117 

GO 

3,.8n 

6.921 

19 

10,028 

111 

09 

3,7,s4 

7,060 

20 

11,050 

107 

74 

3,786 


21 

11.126 

113 

73 

3.798 

7,212 
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120 

BO 

3.747 

7,179 

23 

1 1.141) 

126 

83 

3,60.5 

7.253 

23 

11.180 

120 

83 

3.705 

7.28,5 

24 

11,223 

121 

70 

3,687 

7,182 

25 

11, 004 

no 
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7,000 

23 

10,879 

111 

71 

3,628 

6,832 

24 

10,666 

102 

70 

3.564 

6,338 

27 

10.033 

100 

09 

3,500 

5.0.55 

26 

9.650 

99 

02 

3,439 

5,771 

27 

9.308 

96 

68 

3,375 

5,906 

32 

9,477 

89 

78 

3,212 

5.758 

33 

0.170 

94 

L55 


6,l«‘.! 

30 

9,600 

91 

174 

3,076 

0,299 

29 

9.669 

89 

178 

3,019 

6,412 

30 

9.758 

91 

177 

2.951 

(i.o'io 

31 

9.1146 

BO 

166 

2,878 

6.934 

31 

10,095 

85 

168 

2,805 

7,191 

30 

10.279 

85 

170 

2.711 

7,2h3 

30 

]O,-3)0 

89 

168 

2,66)1 

7,47t 

20 

lO.’UB 

89 

173 

2,620 

7,629 

28 

10.545 

88 

184 

2,5 1 7 

7.313 

28 

10.130 

83 

185 

2,427 

7.5t:ii 

27 

10.248 

93 

210 

2,412 

8,21 4 

2b 

10,0,55 

102 

224 

2!395 

8.220 

• 25 

10.072 

119 

23C 

2,4! I 

8.558 

^24 

11,348 

129 

256 

2,402 

9.208 

^25 

1 •2.020 

137 

275 

2,374 

|)),098 

24 

I2.!'08 

144 

287 

2,317 

10,598 

22 

13.866 

1 ,5.8 

203 

2,262 

10,778 

20 

13,506 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1923, 

Mr. Adeanb said he had the pleasure of laying before ih - 
Council the accounts for the year ended December 31, 192:). 
which he hoped they would consider satisfactory^ The figure, 
were all set out clearly and in detail in the papers which were in. 
the hands of members of Council present, and also the corie- 
sponding figures for last year, so that he need only touch on a 
few salient points. Taking the credit side, the total ordinarv 
receipts were £17,480, life compositions, etc., £1,652, and they 
had brought forward a balance from 1922 of £3,188, making lln- 
total receipts £22,320. On the debit side the total of ordinary 
payments was £14,497, and other payments, including invest- 
ments made during the year, £4,454, giving total payment- 
amounting to £18,951. This left a credit balance at tlie eivl 
of the year of £3,309. 

With regard to the balance sheet there was only one thing to 
which he would refer, and that was that the reserve fund at the 
end of the year stood at £111,005. (Applause.) 

Coming to the forecast of ordhiary receipts and expenditur<‘, 
they estimated that the receipts would be £17,809 and the 
ordinary expenditure £13,081. In addition the Committer 
recommended under the head of exceptional expenditure that 
£2,000 be again voted for scientific research, for painting and 
repairs to the Society’s house £246, for library binding and 
purchase of books £100, and a sum, rvhich he regretted wa> 
rather a large one, for legal expenses £1,000. That was in 
connection with their appeal with regard to taxation on shon 
surpluses. So that the total estimated receipts were £17,8(f9 
and the estimated expenditure £16,427, which showed an 
estimated credit balance of £1,382. 

The accounts and b.alancc-shcct were then adopted, togctlicr 
uith the estimate for the ensuing year, which was as follows 

i’OKEC.4ST OF ORDLV.VHV RECEIPTS .VXD EArEXDITUKB FOR 11)24. 

(Othfr thnn in rcspt'X't of the Show.) 

Pr(>p.ared hy direofioii of the riiinncn Committee on the basis of the recommendation' 
Septemher 21, JhiO, iii.'ide hy the SjiOciaJ Committee. 

Actual 
Piniires 
for 19‘2S. 

£ I^fcnpts. £ 

11,921 r'roiii SuhsenpMons fur 1924 of Governors .infl DfombeJS . . . 11, 

.Wo rrcmi Jnt(.'rt,'“fc on DaiJy Jtilatiee.s 2o'" 

<5,814 From lutero.'.t on Investments ........ ojr'.' 

423 From Siik's of Jouninh, Text-BooVs, PanvtiWets, etc. .... 

2<56 Ad vertisemwjts in JonrnuJ 

477 Income Ta.x Repaid 

41 MisccLlaiicoiis 

204 N.D.D. Entry Fees, etc 

17,481 
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£ 

.'!055 

303 

L4y0 

417 

230 

200 

203 

100 

100 

213 


Expenditim-. 

Salary of Secrofary and Official ffiart' . 

PL’iisioiis to Officials .... 

Rent, LigliMufl, (‘Icanini;, AVages, itc. (!‘a\') 

Printing and Stationery 
Postage and Telcgnuiisi 

Miscellaneous 

Journa 1 

Chemical Department .... 

Botanical Depart merit . , . , 

Zoological Department 

Vctcfiimry Depart inent 

Grant to Research Jnstitnfe, Univei'sity College, Rraditif 


Consulting Engineer 

Examinations I'or Xatioiwl Diploma (R.A.S.k! sliar* 
Amount Bct aside towards loss on Shows 


il.'jUO 

Exceptional ExpemUture. 

2, lino Scientific Researcli 

:.hS Painting and Repairs to Socict.v's lioiisfi (say) 
ro l.iiirary Binding and Piireliasc of Jiooics 

J.egal Charges (say) 


lt,l‘J7 


Estimated Receipts 
Estimated Jixpenditiirc . 


Credit halancc : 

22tst Estimated Receijds over E.xpeiidUiire 


i 

0. 0 1 3 

:12;[ 

1 , ( 101 ) 
WKI 
haO 
400 

2,1100 

420 

2.')() 

200 

40:; 

100 

100 


2.0t)0 

240 

too 

i ,0011 



STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEXPl. 


( IReceipta. 

i Subscription from the City of Ncwcastle-on-Tjue . 
i Prices givuQ by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others' 
I Prizes given by Newcastle Txwal Cormnittee . 


3,410 3 (5 
1,440 0 0 


ContrifjuHons to Show Fund . 

Fees for Entry of Implements 

Im;)lement Exhibitors’ Payments for Shedding 
Noii'Mcinbers’ Feen for Entry of Iinplcmonts 
Fees for Entry of " New Implements " 


12,aS0 18 6 
313 2 0 
153 0 0 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock 

4 Members' hniTies @ 5/. 

By 1,73 1 Sfembers’ Jintries @ 3f. 

2 Memijers’ Entries @ 2l. 
1,718 MemherH’ Entries at 30i. 

337 Metiibcra’ Entries @ U, 

£4 Members’ Entries @ 15s. 

31 Members’ Entries @ lOs. . 
106 Meinlers’ Entries @ 5i, 
Etitrance fees .... 
102 Nun-Memljers’ Entries @ &l, 
42 Non-Memlxirs' Entries @ 3f. 

3 Non -Mem hers' Entries @21. 

5 Ntm-Memhejs’ Entries @ 11. 

1 Entry @ 10s. 

2 Entries @ 5s. . 


j Fees for Entry of Poultry 
\ By Menibora ; — 566 Entries @ 5s. 

I By Non-Members G20 Entries @ LOs. 
! Entrance fees 


! Other Entry Fees:- 


Ilorse-jnrnping Coiiipetitions 

Piaiitatlon Competition .... 

Orchard and Fruit Plantation Competition 


Catalogue ; — 

Extra Lines for PariJciiliirs of Implcineut 

! Exhibits 

I 'Woodcuts of " New Implcraeuta " 

A dvertiaiug in Catalogue , . . . 

Sales of Implement Hectioii of Catalogue . 
I Sales of Combined Catalogue 

I Sales of .Tumping Programme . 


10 12 0 
7 10 0 
1,078 17 8 
35 18 4 
2,252 17 3 
57 0 9 


Les$ Commission on Sales . 


2,833 

£33.428 


Carried forward 


133 , 715^18 



XI 


rURE OF THE SHOW AT NEIVCASTEE-ON-TYNE, 

jn.V 7, 1923. 


( 

J.052', 

1,694 

5.104 

i.>,oi5 

627 

78 

J75 

163 


leu^c nature. 

Cost of Erection of Showyard I— 

Traiisforring Society's Pormaueut Hiiiltiltigs from l'ainbri'!g< 


i75 t 


379 

1,013 


969 

74 


4,233 

x,500 


30,697 ! 


to Jv’ewcastle (IndudiDg taking down and re 
Feticiog round Showyard . 

Iiupiemant Shedding 
Stock Shedding 
Poultry and Prodace Sheda 
RshbItShed , 

Hairy .... 

Fodder Shed and Office . 

Riiucafclou and Forestry . 

Grand Stands and Large Hjiig 
Various 0 dices and Stands . 

Painting Slgni and fixing do,, Fencing and 
Insnranoe 
Ironmongery , 

Hire of Canvas, 

Provision for Renewal of Timber 
General lAbour and Horse Hire (including Socif 
of Works) , 

Hee Shed . 

F/xtra Entrance to Show 
Horae-Shoeing Shed 


Ti'cting) 


Judj 


Zesx Cost of Kailw^ay Carriage . 
SO l''lugp()le.s @ lOrf, . 


1,708 7 
3d>57 3 
s.iirs 13 


08 18 0 
5S3 19 7 
137 0 10 


3, SCO 


40 0 0 


6y9{ I 


33 

r,6()2 


Surveyor : — 

Salary, 450/.; Travelling Expenses to London, 35/. 3 j). C(/. ;> 
Clerk, lOL 10*. ; Petty Cash, 8L 15# i 

Printing 

Printing of Prize Sheets, Fot^ Forma, Admission Orders, '1 


Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, 
cellaneous . 

Programmes for .Members 
Plans of Showyaid . 

Printing of Catalogues 
Binding of Catalogues 
Carriage of Catalogues 
Printing Awards 
Programmes of Jumping Competitions 


'Tickets and Jlis- 


l 


Advertising 

Advertisiug Closing of Entries in Now; 
Advertising Show In Newspapers 
Bill Posting . 

Printing of Posters . 

Pn'js Paruphlet 
Carriage 


27 i: I) 


0 


i.rnfi h; u 
aie 4 
:fc 2 
49 .s 
32 5 


11 


3,076 12 6 


Postage, Carriage, fee, 

General Postage 

Postage of Badges to Members , 
' Carriage of Luggage 


ns ic 
22 4 


./; Amount OH Prizes Awarded, including 4,S5C/, nj. \ 
^ I ■ given by various Societies and Newca>ile Local Committee j 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock 
i Hay, 5!t6/. I9s. Id. ; Straw, 8241. 0.n W. : Gretm Food, ^ 

. 405/. Sif. 9ii. ; Commission and Ti'avtdliiig Kxjicnses, .70/.; . 

^ ; Extra Cartage and other expeii.<e.5. 57/. 0#. Id/. . . ' 


- 280 9 

11,768 0 


1,933 13 1 


Judges’ Fees and Expenses:— 


( Judges of Misoellaneoua r7iipl0mRnt.s. 24/. 19^, O'i. ; Horses,''. 

115/. 18», 6'i. : Cattle, 207/. li, 3'/. ; Sheep, 20.7/, 3», U , ; 

771 ■; i Pigs, 853/. lilJ- 2'i, ; Goats, 0/, ly, Oi, ; Poultry, 24/. 3s. S'i. ; 7 826 19 9 

I ^ JUhblta, 16/. S#. Oi. ; Produce, 41/. Us. OL ; Luneheoiis, i 

V 93/. iSs.Ckl / • 

8l Badges for Judges and other Officials . , . . 1 70 10 6 

78 ; Roaettea 92 7 11 


£49,918 Carried forward ... , , . £46,065 7 7 



All 


Ccrrwpond* 
log ftp) re* 
for KWi 
£ 

33.438 


m 

965 

15? 

60 

120 

192 

135 

37 

7 

25 


Statement o f Receipts and Expenditur 
IReceipte (contd.). 


£ I. d. £ , . 

Brought forward 33,715 18 s 

Miscellaneous Receipts:— 

Admission to Horticultural Show 1.512 5 3 

Garage 094 4 6 

Scat for Railway Offices 147 17 6 

Preiniuin for Cloak Rooms 60 0 0 

Rent for Ministry of Agriculture Pavilion . . . ♦ 130 0 0 

Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet , . . , . 167 14 9 

Sale of Old Entranoe ~ 

Sale of Manure 20 0 0 

Miscellaneous 17 2 9 

Bath Chairs ......... 19 1 3 


2,576 


1,654 

4,638 

3,ojo 

3,340 

564 

203 


Admissions to Showyard 

Tuesday, July 3, 10«. . 

AVednesday, July 4, @ 5s. 
Thurs<lay, July 5, @ 3s. . 
I’Tid.ay, July 6, @ 3s. 

Saturday, July 7, @ 2s. . 
Season Tickets 

Day Tickets .... 


2,7e8 

1,751 0 C 
9,252 14 6 

6.2-<l 10 6 
3.025 12 5 
l.GOl 17 0 
S3i 14 0 


5 


16,885 ; — 32,483 16 

; Entrances to Horse Ring : — 

337 Wednesday, July 4 ....... . 5')5 17 6 

248 Thursday, July 5 ........ 457 10 0 

206 j Priduy, J uly 6 . , . . . . . . .34 7 10 0 

131 : Saturday, July 7 . . . .... 248 6 0 

8io I Tickets sold for Reserved Enclosure 0C4 12 0 


1,732 ! 2,613 1C 1 

' Sales : — 

178 Sales of Produce at Dairy 214 6 

877 Auction Sales in Showyard (Share of Commission) . . 649 13 111 

Oiil standing Rcadpts frnm Carahridge Show. . 27 5 I 



£ 55,676 



Examined, audited and found correct, this 29tl) day of Rov., 1923. 


T. B. TURNER, Secretary. 
BELOITTE, PLENDER, ) . 

DRIFFTTRR A. CO . i ^'CCOUatauts. 


JONAS M. WERE, 
H. J. GREENWOOD, 
NKWEIJ, P SQTTARFY. 


f Auditors on tri! 

( of the Society 



the Show at Newcastle-O-V-Tyn'E (continued). 


iresi'ocd' 
'|. r 

43.91S 


.: 6 {: 
.10 ^ 
1 ,'j8ti 

770 f ^ 

i; 

' 


£l‘peilDiturc (conid.). 

I Brought forward 

’ General Administration 

stfioanis .'—Persona! and Railway Kx]'ense3 
Amdant ^^teuxirds : — Personal and Railw.iy Expenses 
Officifti :ita^ : — Kxrraf lerks, 27‘dh 9s. id. I'Grnuiities Lostiilf, -i 
-55f. ; Lodgings, 40f. l()y. OJ. ; Maintciniiice uf (lorks, Md. I 
iy«. 6d, ; Truvelliis Expenses, o!)L 19.v, 2/.; iecreiary’s 
Hotel and Tra veiling Expenses, ICOf. lls'. 21. . . ' . J 

i''iftawe — l''inanC6 ('ierks, 29L J.t. Sd. ; (.irand Sfaini ^ 

Men, 79i. 1 l.s. Sd. ; TnrnaMle Men, 7td. 10,s. Od. ; Bank (.’tin-k.s, 

! 42/. IOj<. 6d. Ri'.frosiifiietitiS, lOi. 0«. 2d ) 

i Award* Clerks, 42f, Ui. ; lIo)s, I")/, 0^, Od. . 

Gemral J/tinaifemenl 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen 

; Yardmen 

Door and G.ata Keepers 
j [Superintendent and Assistants 

I peierintiry Zlepartmeni: Ve tori nary Inspectors 
I Fn^ftecrin^ DeparO/tent : — Consulting Engineer a ml Assisi ant, 

' 1151. 0.S. dfi. ; House, Maintenance and Travtdiiag lAjiense.s 

ml. 7.V. iOd . 

Poiice, cfcc. ; -Metropolitan P(llic^^, 1,177/. 5.^. 11./.; Com- 
missionaires, 20/. Os. 0(/. ; Rcfrosiiment.s, 51. Ids. 

ilairj/ Stall. 2Sli. 19.s. 7d. ; Milk, lOn/. ; Ice, 2.s/. 
Utensils, 1.S0/. ;U. (id.; Salt, 1/. 15*.; Engine, I'd. d,-.’, ; 
Butter 'l’e.sts, :3;1/. lO*. Od. ; CiUrlagi-, 1/. IS^. 'jcl. ; i.odgiiig: 
:m ; Labour, 34/. Lis. id. ; Milk .\iialysis, 12/. ; Poretras 
of Cheese til.; ItelTesImients, 32/, 8*. l)d. ; Fuel, il. ITs. 

i Misadlaneous, 42/. 7*. id 

An.ilysi.s of Cider ....... 

Poultry .'—Penning and Feeding, 90/. 4,*. 5d . ; LiPxjur, 13/. 

17s. Od. ; Carriage, 21/. lus. 9c/. ; Miscellaneous, :!/. lOs, OJ, 
IMbUs : — Penning and FueUing 22/. 10s, ; Carriage (>/. 8s. Oi/. 

SoT/iCM/fitralSAau'.'— Hire of TenU, 459/. 14s. 2»i. ; .Tiiilgea, 
32/. Is. id, ; Wages, 03/. ; Medals, 49/. ; Printing, 3/. 1 7s. tic/. 
Sand, 11/. 4s. It/,; Labour, 28/. " ... .. - 

Cartage, 26/. I3.v. Id. , 

/For Admissions see Mi-SceJl anemia ^Receipts.) 

Planlatioa Competition ..... 

Orchard and Fruit Plantation Competit'ou 


d. £ s. d. 

46,965 7 7 


180 11 
2(;;i Ls 


General Showyard Expenses 

13 Telephone Extension 

30 Telegraph Facilities 

*03 Hire of Furniture . 

^'0 I Hire of V/tairs 

.Ai Official Luncheons 

69 St. .Tohn Ambulance 

19 ■ Maps and Plana . 

t? Medals. 

■ Lino and Flags . 

.7.1 liducation and Forestry 

n ' Bnymer 

.13 Sleepers 

10 i Bill posting in Showyard 
5 : Hire of Pony and Trap 

59 ' Hire of Batli Chairs 

to Tau . 

— : Ashes , 

M i Carriage 

I Kagravlng Cups . 

33 i Repairs to Lorry . 

3 i Hire of Welghbr'dge 

13 j Uire of Tents 

~ ■ Stalile Lanterns . 

48 I Miscnllaoeous 


9d. ; Carriage and 


2 (i:! 2 

10 

60 9 

9 

170 1(1 

7 

114 19 

4 

123 14 

6 

, ; 161 S 

4 

. 1,202 17 

11 

M 

s 

:) 

6 10 

0 

■} 129 7 

8 

2.-< 18 

0 

:1 

i 

.8 15 

4 

13 .1 

279 10 

0 

88 2 

(> 

r.(i 0 

0 

42 7 

(i 

10 .8 

6 

SS 1 

4 

.-,0 4 

4 

.5 0 

9 

11 18 

0 

11 15 

0 

4 10 

0 

22 ID 

0 

7 1.5 

0 

10 17 

(i 

10 H 
39 17 

1 

9 

11 1 

3 

14 1 

9 

h?, 3 

3 


1,565 14 4 


78 12 5 
5S 6 10 


Outstanding accounts from Cainliridgc Siiow 


■17 Credit Balance 
£55,676 i 

.Actual surplus on the Keweastle Show 
CoEtribution from the Ordiuar.v .Account to Show F’uaU 


53,377 11 fl 
19,101 II 2 


£19,101 U 2 
3,500 0 0 
■£22;60l 11 2 



xiv 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS Aj 

lot 

■Receipts. 




"r 


£ 4. 

d. £ 

1 . d. £ , 


Cash at Baskirs aso n? hand at Jashart 1, 1923 




506 

Reserve Fiinrl 


442 

2 2 

3465 

Current Account 


2,043 

9 11 

;o 

Ca:jh la H»u(l 


102 

3,187 1 

4,041 






Annual Subscriptions 




1.424 

Gommort for 1923 

. 1,505 5 

0 


10,114 ! 

Member$' Subscriptiona for 1923 , . . , 

. 10,153 13 

5 


154 

Subscriptions for 1923 {additional) 

. 137 0 

0 


59 

Subscriptions for previoiw years , 

«l 1 

0 



Life Governors and Members:— 




47 i 

Annual Coatributions 

43 15 

0 


11,79^ 


— . ...... 

-11,920 

14 5 


Miscellaneous 




3-295 

Income from Investments . . . , . 

. 3,813 17 

11 


126 

Interest on Daily Balances 

. 365 S 

3 


t,2IO 

Income Tax rep^d 

. 477 7 

8 


104 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books Ac. 

99 19 

:j 


3 

JAbranj CaUdoguc.a. 




319 

Sales of Text Hooks 

. 227 11 

10 


123 

Sales of Journals 

94 13 

9 


275 

Adverti-sementa in Journal .... 

. 235 17 

fi 



: Entry Fees and Sales of Papers 

. 204 4 

6 


21 

Sundries 

40 19 

0 

. 5,559 19 8 

5.45^0 





17.273 

Total of Ordinary Receipts .... 



17,480 1 


Life Compositions : — 




1.337 

Govemore and Members ..... 


1,113 

0 0 

160 

Ugmy. 




51 

Donation to Society’s Funds ..... 


50 

0 u 

913 

Sales al Woburn Farm, 




87 

Subscriptions for 1924 


68 

12 9 

399 

Cash received for debts due at Dec. 31, 1932 


419 

18 11 

'^ 4,258 






i Miscellaneous .... . . 


0 

.S 10 





. - 1,651 ! 

71,042 

; Sule i'J War Stoch 





Rent, 12 Hanover Square 

. 247 10 

0 



Lets Rent paid ....... 

. 247 10 

0 


£ 95.300 






T. B. TUBNER, Secretary. 





DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFMTHS 

& CO. 




XV 


LYMENTS for the year 1923. 

payments. 


General Administration 
Salaries of Ofiiciul Staff (iucludiiig clerical assistance) 

I'ensions to Officials 

Legal Charges and Auditors’ Fees 

Rent, Hates, Taxes, Insurance and House Expenses 

I‘urcfiasc of Books 

printing and Stationery 

Postage and Telegrams 

Carriage of Parcels and Travelling Expenses 
Advertising and Miscellaneous Ofiice Expenses , 

Journal op the Society 
Balance cost of Volmne 83 

Printing and Binding 

Postage 

Editing and Literary Contritmtioas 
Illustrations . , . . . . 


£ s. d, £ t. d. 


On account of printing Voiumc 84 . . . 

printing Pamphlets . . .... 

printing Farm J ccount Books. 

Advertising Farm Account Books .... 
Laboratory : — 

Salary and Petty Cash 

Other Scientific Departments: — 

Botanist’s Salary 

Zoologist's Salary 

Conauiting Engineer 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College 
Grant to Resciirdi Institute, Jtoading 
lifedals for Proliclency in Cattle Pathology . 

National Diploma in Agriculture:- 
Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners 
Travelling Expenses of Officials 
Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials . 

Printing, Stationery and Postage 

Writing Hiplomaa 

Hire of Premises 

Salary for Assistant 

less Entry Fees and Sale? of Examination Pa]i(T< 

less Highland .and Agricultural Society’s Moiety 

National Diploma in Dairying;— 

Hire of Premises, etc 

Fees to Ex<amlners 

Hotel and Travel ling Expenses 
Printing and l^sLage ... 

For Entry Fees and Sales of Exam. Papers, see contra. 
Extra Expenditure 
Grant to Research Fund .... 

Library ; Binding and Purch.a.?e of Books . 

Painting and Cleaning Societ.y'.s House 
Alterations to Lighting Installations . 

Amount set aside towards Loss on Shows 

Total of Ordinary PajTnents 

Purchase of £.-j,I85 lOs, lid. Conversion Loan per cent. @ " 
. , „ local Zorns S per ceat. 

Purchase of Marble Pedestal 

Payment to WiJlesden District Council .... 
Payments to Creditors . 

Balances at Bank and in Hand: — 

Reserve Fund 

Curreut Account 

Casli in Hand 


. 2,787 

13 

0 

. 322 

12 

1 

04 

6 

0 

. 936 

8 

9 

fi 

11 

0 

. 308 

0 

j. 

22 


HI 

, 145 

4 

7 

i)t>6 

Id 


. 2tl5 

1 

4 

, 229 


0 

8 

9 

11 

. 251) 

0 

0 

. 21)0 

0 

0 

. 100 

0 

0 

2(10 

0 

0 

U)i) 

0 

0 

2 

10 

C 

. 366 

19 

U 

. ini 

14 

3 

89 

17 

5 

91 

6 

0 

26 

18 

6 

8 

18 

6 

7.'p 

0 

0 

' TOO 

14 

7 

64') 

5 

8 

lit 

8" 

U 


14 

6 

29 

14 

"7 

93 

17 

11 

43 

18 

9 

. 16 


0 

. 2,000 

0 

f) 

70 

9 

0 

418 

(j 

6 

69 

17 

6 


17 2 HI 
t) 12 C 


2,o88 1.3 0 
3,500 0 0 


14,496 18 i 


4,454 16 3 


132 17 9 
3,080 9 5 
155 10 


- 3,368 17 _6 
£^,Z20'iZ 8 


Examined, audited and found correct, thie 21sfc day of February, 1924. 


JOXAS M. WEBB, 

H. J. GBEENWOOD, 


f Auditors on 
] behalf of 
(t/ie Society. 



Dr, 


ROYAL agricultural 

Balance Siu-p 


! To SUNDEY CEEDITOES- 

Sutidry Creditors 

I Subscriptions received iu 1923, but belontdng to 1924 


3S9 I 

3,000 i To Amount set aside lor roacwul of Show Timber 
' To CAPITAL— 

83,061 I As at December 31, 1922 . 

i Add 

I Suow Fund— 

57 j Sur])liis on Xe\vftistlc-on-Tytie i^how 

3,1500 < Cotitrilmtinn from Ordirmry Account 

— I Kew Kiifrancos to Sliow , 


271 4 

es 12 


. 19,101 11 2 
. 3.5'>0 I) 0 

. t5,238 13 1!) 


4,b7s 

i,3'7 

[nS 


96451 


1,406 

94.955 


7Vo/i./ on salo. of War 

Life Compositions received in 1923 

Sal-i'K (it Wcifjvni. 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds . 

Sutiscriptions for 1923 received in 1922 . 
Appreruuioii oil Invcstiiieiifs , . . . 

Ciiclaimcii account trans’eired , . . . 

Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 
year 1923 


Less svndr‘j debts 

DEPRECIATIONS written o£f, viz. ; 
Investments. 

Fixtures 

Furniture . . . , 

Machinery 

Show Plant 

Lease of 16 Bedford Square 


1,113 0 
50 0 


S:'. 11 

374 lii 


125,453 2 11 


13 2 1 
44 17 0 
7 12 4 
119 13 9 
100 0 0 


T. B. TUKNER, Secretar)./. 

BELOITTE, PLENDKR, GRIFFITHS & CO,, .Cv-c c 



SOCIETY OF EXGLAND 

December 31, 1923. 


By RESERVE FUNI>— 

1:>I/J04J. Oa. lhJ,CoQYersion Loan 3 J percent, (1931) @ 70 J* 09,047 14 H) 
aOOL War Savings CertlQcatea @ present vaUie . . rttiu i> o 

3,909L 16s. Local Loans 3 per cent. {19l2j ® 64 1* . . 2,521 16 5 

2,8401. 13a. 6(1. Metropolitan 3 per cent, Consoli- 
dated Stock (1941) @ T9J* 2,2,')S 6 8 

6,5281, la. ed, Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) 

@ 88i* 5,777 <’> 11 

* Market vaJue at 31 Dpc., IW.! 111005 4 10 

By LEASE OF 16 BEDFORD SQUARE .... 1,400 0 0 

L«i Amount written oR lOO o 0 

1.300 0 0 

By FIXTURES— 

Value at Decern t)er 31, 1922 174 1.5 3 

Lett Depredation at 7i per writ 13 2 1 

— 181 13 2 

By FUUXITURE— 

Value at Decern l)er 31, 1922 44S 10 

Lett Depreciation at 10 per cent l l I7 (i 

403 13 3 

Added during 1923 37 12 4 

441 5 7 

By PICTURES (5001.) and BOOK'S (1,0714. la. lOJ.) . 1,571 4 10 

By MACHINERY— 

Value at Dewmber 31, 1922 
Lett Depredation at 10 per cent. 

By SHOW PLANT— 

Value at December 31, 1922 . , . . 1,196 17 10 

Lett Depredation at 10 per cent 119 13 9 

1.077 4 1 

Added during 1923 3,476 6 iO 

4,553 10 11 

By EXPENDITURE ON FORIHCOMINU SHOW AX 

LEICESTER 1,965 18 6 

C13 By SUNDRY DEBTORS 653 7 6 


76 3 to 
7 12 4 

68 II 6 



xvii 

Cr, 


By CASH iT BANKERS AN'D IS 11 AND— 
ORI)INAil¥ ACCOUy T— 

Ecaervo Fund .... 
Current Account .... 
Cash in Hand 

SHOW ACCOVST- 

On Deposit 

Current Account 


m 17 9 
3,080 9 5 


3,.‘;08 17 6 

1,200 0 0 

467 5 10 

l,f:67 5 10 

5,036 3 4 

£126,757 0 2 


Examined, audited, and found correet, tiris 21st day of February, 1924, 


JONAS M, WEBB, 

H. J. GREENWOOD, 


^Auditors on 
■>. behalf of 
Society, 



iilonal Agricultural Sucictn of ^uglani). 


xviii 



behalf 



^ional r^ctricultural ^-ocictn ot (tn^lauO. 
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Examined, audited, and found correct, thia 21st day of February, 1924 
I. M. iUHNEFi, Sprrctary , . .. 

EKLOITTK, PLENDEH, GRIFFITHS & CO., Accountants. JONAS M. WEBB, 

H. J. GREENWOOD,] .^J 



XX 


Monthly Co^ncil^ January 31 , 1923 . 


[Copies ol the ?uU Report ol any ol the Council Meetings held during the year 
1923 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square,, 
London, W.C.I.] 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


flDimites of the (touncil. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1923. 

Lt,-CoI. E. W. Staxyfokth (President), in the Cliair. 

Lt.-Col. St.ajsYKOrtk, oji taking Iho Cliair for the, first thne, otii’t* 
mure (hanked the Council for the great honour tliey had done him in elect lug 
liim President. 

Since their last meeting — the President continued — H.R.H. the Diik(‘ 
of York liad become betrothed to Lady Elizabeth Boeves-Lyon, and lie fell 
sure it would be tlie wish of them all that he should voice their feelings and 
the feelings of the Governors and Members of the Society by tendering flieir 
congratulations to their patron, H.M. the King, and al,so to the Duke of 
York, on his engagement. His Royal Highness had been their last presi- 
dent, and liad fulfilled his duties exceedingly well. He thought he would 
not bo overstepping the mark when he said it was largely due to His Royal 
Highness’s presence at the Cambridge Show that there had been a balance 
in the Society’s favour instead of a deficit. His Royal Highness’s n'urk 
for the Society last year would increase their desire for his future prosperiiy. 
Anticipating their wishes, he had ventured to have letters drafted to Loril 
Stamfordham and to H.R.H. the Duke of Y^ork. 

The terms of tlicso letters were approved, and tho Pre-sident was 
authorized to sign them on behalf of the Council. 

One item of information he had to give them — the President added— 
was that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales had graciously signified his intcjdiou 
of being present at tho Kcwcastlc Show : the Duke of Northumberland 
Iind kindly asked ITis Royal Highness to stay at Alnwick for the occasion. 
He did not tliink the Prince had been to Newcastle before, and, if anylliing 
were needed to make the Show there a success, ho wag perfectly certain 
that tho \'isit of His Royal Higliness would ensure that success. 

Nine new Governors and 131 new Members were admitted into the 
society. 

On the presentation of the Report of tho Cotumittee op Selection. 
Sic Douglas Newton said he had listened with close attention, and Imd 
endeavoured to appreciate the various recommendations made in the report. 
He found that it was extremely difficult with a verbal report to catch all 
tho points and adequately to weigh up all its recommendations. He 
hoped to have the privilege of raising this question by a motion at the next 
meeting of the Council. 

Regarding the four points ho had raised at tho last mcefing, as far as 
he was ablo to gather tho idea of offering hospitality to visitors from over- 
seas had met with tho approval of the Committee, and they were going to 
get into touch with the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, and tho Ministry 
of Agriculture. Might ho also suggest that they should get in touch with 
tlie Overseas Trade Department, which was linked with the Foreign Office 
He hoped that the question of interpreters would also be dealt with in 
connection with that matter. 

With regard to the catalogue, if it were found impossible to “ step ” the 
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edges, ho would like to suggest that more use should bo mado of coloured 

He understood that the Cornniittco saw many objections to the installa- 
1 ion of a tramway in the showyard, but he Avas of opinion that there would 
also be grea.t advantages from it. H e would 1 ike t o know if t he views of the 
Neweastlr Committee had been obtained, and if any representatives of the 
trade had been consulted as to its practicabilitv. 

Kcgarding his fourth point, he tuiderstood that the Coniinitteo could 
not see their way to make any recommendation. Agncultiirists at tlio 
]>rescnt time were faced with a double dilliculty, firstly in growing their 
jtroduee, and secondly in selling it; tliereforc anything in the naluro of 
advertisement for their wares was a definite hi' Ip. Jto could not lielp 
fi-eling tliat it was a great reproach on them as tlie premier agriculhiral 
[) 0 dy in the country, that they should allow foreign produeo to be sold at 
tiieir Show. He therefore moved : — 

" That this Council is ol opinion iliiit all food, fruit, ;nul drinlv snpplicil on the Show 
OroutuI \vhlclic.an bo produced curnmorcinilyin iMiuliiinl. should bo of Ihiulish isroiluntion, 
and aC(;ordint;ly requests the Conunittee concerned to take nil necessarv and nriicticiiidi; 
steps to give effect to tliis resolution.” 

^Ir. Overwan seconded the resolution, and said he wished that Sir 
I >oiiglas Newton had devoted the whole of iiis nu'i-gies to the la.sf paragraph, 
because ho thought it a most impurlanl I'ccmiiiiH'iulation. klvi'ry agri- 
eidtural organization at the present time wa.s apjmuaelilng Hk' ( dovernment 
to try to make them use home-grown meat for the Army on houAe stations, 
and, personally, he was hopeful that tliey Avere going to win on that (pie.s- 
(ion. But if a national institution like the “Royal” permitted forci‘'n 
meat and German lager beer to be sold to Hie public in its showyard, lie 
(lid not think the agriculturists would stand much chance in approaching 
the Government to induce them to buy home-growm produce for the Army. 

81r Gilbert Greenall ex])lained that nothing could be done, becauso 
the Society wore bound by contract with the caterers until l\Ir. 

Harrison and liiniself had had endless difficulties in connection willi tho 
SiioAV catering. Ho .agreed entirely Avith Mr. Overman, but thi'y must 
get the catering job done, and in making a ncAV contract it AA'ould bo difficult 
to find any one to touch it if such conditions wcto imposed, 

Mv. WiLLiAW H.'ARRtsoN emphasized Avhat Sir Giltiert had said, butlio 
Avas also entirely in sympathy Avith Sir Douglas NcAvtoii and Mr. OA'erinan 
in tlioir desire that CA'erylhing should bo done to proAudo Bngli.sh-groAvn 
{H'oduce. Perhaps they might put tho question to the caterers and see 
wliat they had to sayn KotAA ithstanding the fact that they had a contract 
AA-hich did not terminate imlil 1924, they might be able to get tin undcT- 
taking that the caterers Avould utilize as far as possible home-grown })rodnco, 
Mr. J. J). Walker, Chairman of the StcAvards Committee of tlie Free- 
men of NoAV'castle, referring to the sugge.stion for the in.stallaf ion of a light 
tramway in tho showground, said that ho Avas quite sure that the Freemen 
Avould strongly object to such a thing, because it would be nece.ssary to 
cut up the Moor to a great extent and Avould involve tho expenditure of 
a largo amount for reinstatement, that AA'ould be absolute AA-asto of money. 
He was quite certain that the Freemen Avoiild object, and ho thought it 
only right that the Council should be made aAvare of Hiis. 

Mr. Oliver, 'I' own Clerk of NeAA'castlo, said that tho question of extend- 
ing the city traniAA’ay into tho shoAvyard had been considcri'd, but it had 
been turned down by the TramAA'ays Manager as absolutely impracticable, 
Tho President, dealing AAuth Sir Douglas NeAvton’s remarks, said that 
the Council had ahvays extended liospitality to foreigners coining to tho 
(Show, wdio had boon entertained and looked after. He knew some for- 
eigners had in the past arriv^ed and bad not been identihed, but that Avas a 
thing that might occur again. In future, efforts Avould lx> made by the 
Council to afford greater hospitality to foreigners and visito-js from Over- 
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seas. With regard to the catalogue, the reason for not “stepping ” the 
edges was ihat/unless they had a stiff binding this would be almost impos- 
sible, and if they had a stiff binding it would add to the expense. It would 
also ncce.ssitat6 the use of a better paper. The Committee did not really 
third? it necessary. As to the tramway suggestion, the difficulties arising 
would far surpass tlie benefits, and they had just heard from a member tif 
ti)o Local Committee that it would be impossible to instal such a tramway 
on the Town Moor at Newcastle. As to the resolution moved by Sir 
Ponglaa Newton, they had all heard the discussion that had taken place. 
Last y(^a^ very little fruit had been available at the time of the Show, bu1 
in rno.<t years he thought there had been plenty available in the showyard. 
His own ex])erien(:e, at any rate, was that there had always been a largo 
amount of fruit for sale. 

]\Ir. Ade.axk .said he thoiight they would all like to compel everybody 
in this country to con.su me what was produced here, but he understood 
that file Council was bound by contract to the caterers until 1924. Mr. 
Harrison, however, had made the useful suggestion that he and Sir Gilht.'i i 
Grtienal] should interview the cateiers to see if they could persuade them 
to provide more English meat, fruit, and other produce. He thought 
they might adopt that suggestion. 

Sir Gilbeki Gueexall ujidcrlook to do his best with the caterers, hut 
ho was afraid ho could hold out no hope that he would be able to induce 
them to ado[)t the suggestion. 

Sir Douglas Newtox, in reply to the President, said that as long as 
the Committee would treat the matter sympathetically he was quite pre- 
pared to withdraw Jiis resolution. 

The President said he was quite sure tlmt tlie matter W'ould receive 
the careful attention of Sir Gilbert Grccnall and Mr, Harrison. 

The resolution having, by consent, been whhcli'awn, the report of the 
Committee of Selection was then received and adopted. 

Mr. John Bell, reprc.senting Nottinghamshire, and Mi‘. E. Craig Tanner, 
representing Shropshii'e, were present for the first time. The PbesidJ-’xt 
extended to them a welcome on behalf of the Council, and expressed the 
hope that they would devote as much time as possible to the interests 
of the Society. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1923. 

Lt.'Col. E. W. Staxyeokth (President) in the Chair. 

The pREsintKT, before proceeding with the business of the Council, 
said it was his sad d\ity to have to icfcr to the deaths of two gentlemen who 
were at one time officials of the Society. Sir Ernest Clarke, who had Ixaui 
Secretary of tlie Society from 1887 to 190;i, died on Sunday last. Anticipat- 
ing the Council’s wislics, lie had instructed the Seci'etary to send to the late 
Sir Ernest’s brother a letter of condolence in bis loss. There were not 
many of those present who were stTving on the Council during Sir Ernest is 
secretaryship, but those wlio were would remember his gi-eat courtesy, 
kindliness, and charm of manner. He was an accomplished and clever man. 
interesting to talk to on any subject, and during his term of office had spared 
no pains to do everything in liis power for the Society. A memorial service 
was being held that morning, and, but for the Council meeting, he had no 
doubt that it would have boon attended by many of those present. How- 
ever, ho was thankful to say that he had persuaded Colonel Wheeler, who 
was now the oldest ordinary member of the Council, to represent the Society. 

He had also to refer to the death of Tdr. J. R. Naylor, whose connection 
with the Society as Surveyor was of more recent date. Jlr. Naylor had 
seiwed the Society for sixteen years from 1 908 to December last. His death 
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occurred on February Gtb, and tlie Secretary roprei^cnted tlio Society at 
his funeral. He was sure tlie Council uould all join -with liini in expressing 
to Mr. Charles Xaylof their great apjureiation of his Late fatherLs services, 
and their sense of the loss he and the Meml:iers of Ihs family had sustained. 

One new Governor and 84 new Members were admitted into the Sociotyn 

The Presioent took tho opportunity of saying a word about new 
members. They would all agree, he thong] it, that their membership roll 
was their great and most .seeure banking asset, and therefore it was very 
necessary that this should be kept up. He was going to send out, as was 
usual for the President, a circular letter, but if individual members of tho 
Council as well as the Trustees and Vice-Presidents, would help him in 
regard to this he would lie grateful. He asked them really to try to get, 
say, ten members each dnring tho ensuing year. He did not think that 
rnembers realized how much more valuable iiH]i\ idual effort was in this 
matter than tho ordinary letter. If members of the ('ouneil would givo 
him their assistance, ho was perfectly certain that the result would lie a 
Urge increase in the membership. 

Tho Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, 
together with the Accounts and Balance Sheet for 102^’, and tlie E.stiinates 
for the cuiTent year, as to which a statement was made by Mr. Adeaxio. 
There was naturally, Mr, Ade.ane added, a desire to sec* tlie (Jiarges con- 
nected with the show reduced, and this would be carefully considenaHn 
the autumn, but the Society would have to proceed cautiously. Tlio 
Council had been fully justified in the line it. took in 1919 and 1921, when 
the charges were put up, and they had had a fair Lest in the show at Can)- 
bridge. If the charges at Cambridge had been pre-war the loss would have 
been £18,371. If they had been the same as at Jliarlington the loss would 
have been £10,806. As it was, the latest scale of charges enabled Hie show 
to give a profit of only £57. 

Sir OiT.RERT Geeenall Said with regard to entry fees that no one was 
more anxious than ho to see these cut down, but the first thing the Hocicty 
would have to do would be to relieve the breed societies. He knew that 
many of those societies now found it a matter of great fhlhculty to give 
the present large suras for increased classification. Therefore, belore they 
talked of reducing entry fees they must first consider tho question of 
reducing the contributions of the breed societies. 

The President said thev had heard a most interesting statement from 
ilr. Adcane, and he thought they should all bear those facts in mind when 
talking over, outside, the question of reducing entry fees. He hoped those 
figures would become very public in order to show the enormous difference 
they made, 

Tn presenting tlic Report of the Chemh^al Committee, J^ord BledISLOI"' 
mad© reference to the recent diaith of Mr. F, u. Lloyd, at one time senior 
assistant in the Society’s laboratory. Mr, Lloyd had done valuable work 
during his lifetime as an agricultural chemist. 

In presenting the Report of the VRTERi.vAuy Committee, the Eakl or 
Xokturkook called attention to two matters of serious importance. Jho 
first was the recent landing of a cargo of feeding stuffs from the s.s. HarUng- 
ton, which had been contaminated while on board by cattle infected by 
foot-and-mouth di.sRas6 ; and the second was whe’thcr the Ministry of 
Agriculture proposed to take any steps to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of tho Departmental Committee on loot-and- 
Mouth Disease. Lord Mildmay had kindly undertaken to make inquiries 
regarding tliose matters, and tho Council would, bn was sure, bo interested 
to hear his Lordship’s report. . , • 

Lord Mildmay of F'lete then stated what had transpired in an inter- 
view ho had hod with Captain Pretyraan, who had brten Chairman of tho 
Departmental Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, As to the recom- 
mendations of that Committee, Captain Pretyman was absol^utely satisfied 
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vrith tho action of the Ministry of Agriculture, who, he said, had dealt ui;], 
the whole matter most expeditiously and most efficiently. What Capiinii 
Pretyman had told him had later been confirmed by an offici.ol oi th- 
Ministry. When at Whitehall Place, his Lordship said he had also ge;j,. 
into the very serious question of the steamer 

Having favoured the Council with an account of his interview with i],.- 
Ministry’s representative, Lord Mildway added that tho Jlinistry iirjri 
been must prompt in dealing with this matter, and, in his opinion, it Av a- 
only their promptitude that had saved the .situation. 

After some discussion — in which Mr. Middleton, Sir Merrik Burrio t.. 
Lord Mildmay, Lord Xortiidrook, and Sir Douglas Xewton toch 
part — -tho following resolution was unanimously passed : — 

"The Council of the Eo 5 'aI Agricultural Society of England have heard with pr,.’, .• 
toncern of the oecurrence of the r.s. disembarking a cargo of flour and 
lings jn the Port of London which had been contaminated whilst on hoard by cauj': 
and siiccp infected by foot-aud-iuoutii disease. 

" In view of the fact that the amendment of the Diseases of Animals Bill is now imd. r 
consideration, the Coiinei) of the Itoyal Agricultural Society of England tirge iliai 
rcgulatioQ should be inserted into the Bill to prevent the possibility of aii>' ii eiirn li- ■ 
of such incident, and rcsjK'cU'ully suggest that iio grain, offals I'rcin cereaJs, or (iili r 
cattle food shall he permitted into Great Britain off a siiip whicli h.as during tlie uijici , 
d.aya previous carried cattle, sheep, or pigs from a country in wlJcli foot-aiid-mmaij 
di.seasc is endemic. 

" Tlie Council desire to take this opportunity of expressing their apjtrcci.ation of the 
vigii.ance and prompt action of the ifinistry's uffiaals iu dealing with tJic danger aiishu 
from tlic cargo of the 3.s. Uartington. " 

Sir Gilbert GitEEXALL .5aid that Mr, Harrison and himself had semi 
the caterers regarding the food sold in the shotvyard, and Mr. Christ ojiln i' 
had expressed his anxiety to meet the wishes of the Council as far as possible. 
He could not, of course, say that the flour from which the bread was 
made or the eggs from which the cakes were made were produced at home, 
but, as far as possible, he xvas anxious to do what he could. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Messrs Lethe by and Christ opln i’ 
on this subject. 

iSir Douglas Newton said he thought that Sir Gilbert’s cxplanatluu, 
with the letter that had been read, met his view^s. 

Tho Report of the Committee of Selection was received and ado])lc{l, 
including a recommendation that a Committee, consisting of the Frcsideiit , 
the Hon. Director, the Chairman of tho Committee of Selection, Lord 
Aihvjm, Lord Bledisloe, ilr. Adeane, Colonel Cornwallis, and Mr. Mathews, 
be appointed to consider and report on tlie question of the Bye-Laws ami 
Standing Orders for the procedure at (iioiincil and other meetings. 

Lord Bledisloe, in presenting the Keaearch Committee’s Report, said 
there were two malters to which he would refer. One was with TCgaixl 
to the patents taken out in connection with tho whey investigations. Thciv 
liad been some misunderstanding outside regarding these;, but the sul>' 
idea of tho Society was to prevent a fnofiopoly. It was very ncccssiiry 
that these di.scoveries siiould be commercially exploited, but it was nciilii. i' 
neccs.sary nor desirable that dairy fanners or checse-makers should Im 
exploited. The other matter was with regard to tho offer made by 31 r, 
Ernest Marsh. Perhaps he ought to explain that a very largo proporl Itui 
of the pigs fed for Ijacon and sent to the factories was not of the qiialiiy 
or description best adapted for bacon production. 3Tr. JIarsh had offered 
a contribution of no les.s than £1,000 towards experiments with pigs. 3h'. 
Marsh was Chairman of Messrs. Mai’sh and I'laxter and of Me.ssrs. Han ;-, 
of Caine. 

Mr, Falconer was pleased that this matter had been brouglit up ai.d 
that Mr. Mai’sh had agreed tu provide the money for such uii experijm ni. 
Ho (Mr. Falconer) happened to be on the managing committee of a Ijai eii 
factory, and their manager had complained very seriously about so mudi 
inferior bacon being sent in to kill. He understood that at the present 
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time 46 per cent, of the pigs they received could not be turned into A1 
bacon. 

'Jjie vSkcretary reported that tlio following notice of motion had been 
received from Kir Douglas Newt on, and that in accordance with Bye-law 
No. ;lu it would be considered at the meeting of tlie Council to bo lield upon 
Alifil lllh, IMembers wc'ro roqucfitcd to accept (his as tho formal 

,,iic month’s notice of such motion in accordjuiee with the before mentioned 
hy-law : - 

“ Tli.it’an'«4 hoc coniiiiittoe be appointed to consider tlu-. practicabilltv of tlic circulation 

of the Minutes ol' Standing Coininittccs prior to {in'seiitation to the Council.'' 

On a inolioii from tlie Chair, tlie seal of tho Society was aflixed to an 
agif'cnicnt with the Local Authority of Chest (t for flic holding of the Show 
ill tliat city In 162,1 

Letters wore read from the Horne Secretary and Wittg-Coininimder 
Louts Creig acknowledging the addresses of congratulation on the occasion 
of the betrothal of H.R.H. the Duke of Amrk. 

Sir DoirOLAS Nes\ton made reference to tho Inijx-riiil Exliihition to 
l)e held in 1924, at, which, ho said, agriculture would l)o a proniinent- 
ii-aturc, and asked if the Society had been ajrproachod in the matter. 

'('lie l^RESinEXT replied tlnit he understood there was to lie an agriiad- 
lurul seetlon, tho principal feature of w-hich would he live stock, 'I’lie 
iiveed societies liad, he believed, been approaciual, but noi tho Royal 
Agricultural Society 

Sir Douglas Xewton then suggested that the Society should get into 
much witli the Exhibition authoritit'S u'itli a view to it bidng repri'senlfd 
in some form, ilo luid only raised the matter with tlic object of obtaining 
infomuition. 

'('he Prestjiext said ho was sure the Council were obliged for the 
suggestion, and promi.sed that the matter should be looked into. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyfortii (President) in tlie Chair. 

One new Governor and 124 new IMombers were admitted into tho 
Society. 

The Report of the Vetriuxary Commiiteo was presented, including 
the following resolution : — 

“ The Vetfriiiary Connniltrc of the Roy-il Agricultural Sor.icty of England lecoimrirnd 
the Eoiinnil of the Society to strongly oppo.?e any interference with the present regulations 
governing the export of horses as etnbodlod in the Order of the Ministry of Agrioulture 
dated the 2lst Decemher, Itidi, imd entitled the Exportation and Transit oi Horses, 
A.?sca, and Jfulcs Order of lii2l, wiiicli am proving cifeotivc in tiieir oprrniion. 

" In the event of any attempt being made to impase a tax upon iiorses exported t.iiey 
Itledge thetriselves to oppose such attempt hy all t!ie means in their jiower, ;is it would 
prove most detrimental to the horse-breeding industry of the country.” 

A oonferonce on the question of the export of horses for butchery had 
bt'cii held under the auspices of the R.S.P.C.A, on March 27, 

Sir Merrik Burrell, who had attended this conference on behalf of 
the Royal Agricultural fSociety, gave the Council his views on the subject 
of tlie Bill wliich the R.S.P.C.A. propose should be enacted. It w’as — he 
said — ^in itself a matter of very grave importance, and it would not only 
do considerable harm to the work of the horse-breeding societies in the 
country, but had an influence on tho already depleted source from which 
Army renioants were dravi'n. If the resolution were adopted, it would 
bring the Society into direct opposition to the R.S.P.C.A, When Lord 
X’orthbrook a.sked him to attend this conference, ho had taken all possible 
Steps to put himself in possession of full knowledge on the subject He 
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had found that the suggested Bill proposed that a fee of £20 should he paid 
for the examination of ah horses exported alive from anj port of Groar 
Britain to any port outside Greut Britain, excepting hoises under /ivo 
years of age o( a value oi not less than £40, and horses certified to b(> 
registered in the recognized Stud Book of their breed of a value of not ]pss 
than £40. All unfit horses rejected at the port of shipment wore to be 
slaughtered without compensation to the o^vne^. After reading tL<> 
Regulations of the Ministry of Agriculture on this export trade, Sir Merrik 
said he had interviewed one of the officials who w’aa responsible for tin- 
administration of tho.se Regulations ; and the further he had gone into ihi' 
matter tlio more certain he becanu', that tlie BUI was not only a bad Bill, 
but was tpiite an unncce.ssajy one. M'hen he attended the conference, 
which was composed of representatives of the R.S.P.C.A., representatives 
of all the horse-breed societies, and liimsdf representing the “ Royal,'’ lie 
had taken upon himself to oppose very strongly any such Bill. It had 
been laid down by several committees by which this matter had becji 
cotisiden'd, tljat the export of the ciieap horse from this country was m 
matter e.ssentisl to tlu; welfare of horse-breeding. If breeders could not 
gel rid of their misffi.s they could not go on breeding. In 1921 there were 
47,770 horses exported. Of this number 92 per cent, were of the value of 
between £20 and £100, and only 920 horses w'ere under a value of £2o. 
The total value of the export trade was somewhat short of three millions, 
and tlii.s proposed BUI would most seriously interfere with that trade. 

Having dealt with the history of the trade and the legislation from 
time to time, Sir Merrik said the R.S.P.C.A. admitted that the present 
regulations were good and %vere being efficiently carried out. The result.'^ 
of tlie re.strietive control now cxcrci.scd were remarkable. Shipments 
oversea of houses liad been reduced by about 20 per cent, alread3% and 
the standard had been rai.sed also to a \ ei-y great e.x.tent. In 1921 only t^vo 
horses were slaughtered at the port.s, as agaimst 284 in the previous year. 
At (he ports of Hull, Goede, and Leitlj, in January and February — and tbc.se 
three ports were tlu! Jiiost important ones tiiat horses w'ent from — in 1921, 
horses were shipped, in 1922 tliat number had fallen to 816, and in 
1922 it ha<l fallen still fiirtber to 42 Tbo slump in the trade for chea]) 
horses in this country had eiiablfnl (liis class of lior.se to be exported at 
sucli a price that it gave a man a small profit on the Coutinenfc to buy the 
animals for slaughter. That trade would, however, decrease. Another 
pciint which showed lliat llie Ministry’s present regulations were quite 
sufficient w'illiout the jiroposed Bill was tliat the trade in dead liorse 
carcases to Belgium had increa.*ecl in the past year by 30 per cent, and to 
France and Holland by approximate])- 300 per cent, in each case. The 
AIinl.sUy was also taking steps with tlie foreign Governments to facilitati' 
and encourage the carcaso trad(>. It was field by the R.S.P.C.A. th.'U 
those horses were badly treated in transil, that they had no water or food, 
and so on. He would, howevtT, assure the Council that a great many of 
these allegatioiis were not tine. All the horse.s that went to AntAveipr and 
were bought for slaughter were taken to a quarantine station three and a 
half miles from the quay in ciiarge of a police officer, and wore there given 
water, a liberal allowance of hay, and also an allowance of bran, and wlien 
detained there oveniight w-ere provided witii straw for bedding. As to the 
transit, the Ministry had laid down strict regulations whiih provided that 
proper protection sliould be given them from the weather, that they were 
not shipped iluring stormy weather, that the stable fittings were adequate, 
and that any lifting which might <idu.se injury was padded. In fact, all 
the steps that could be taken were being taken, and he submitted to the 
Council that they had a perfectly good ca.se in going in direct opposition 
to tlie R.S.P.C.A. in this mutter, He very much hoped that in the interests 
of horse-breeding generally the Coimcil would endorse the resolution of 
the Committee. 
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Sir Walter Gilbky sincerely hoped tlmt the Council would seo thoir 
way to pass the resolution of the Veterinary Committee. The National 
Horse dissociation, on wlrich body all tho Horse Societies were represented, 
had imanimously decided to oppose this projwsed Bill in 6\'ery way, and 
they hoped that the Royal Agricultural Society would co-o}.ierate with 
them in doing so. As Sir Merrik Burrell had stated, it was a totally unneces- 
sary Bill, and would inflict hardship on many breeders. 

The Report of the Vetertxary Committee, including tlio resolution 
on this question, was then received and adopted 

On the motion of Sir Douglas Newton, seconded by Sir Arthur 
Hazleeiqo, it was resolved 

'* That an ad hoc Coiriinittcc be appointed to comidor the iiraclituldlity oi the dmil.v 
tion of the Minutes of Staiidiug Committees prior to prcsrntatioii to tlio Council.” 

It was further resolved, on the motion of Mr. Mansell, seconded bv 
Mr. Burke, that this ad hoc Committee should emrsist of the Cltainnen of 
each of tho Standmg Committees with the addition of Sir Douglas Newton 
and Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
Lord Stkachie moved : — 

“ That the Coimcll declares its emphatic protest ajjainst the reported ])ri>posiiI of tir^ 
Minister of Agriculture to admit Canadian cattle for breeding luirposes as bi iiig most 
detrlraental to the live atoch of Great Britain,” 

This resolution was seconded by Sir Merrik BuiuiKU., ntid pas.sed 
unanimously after several members had spoken in its support. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth (President) in the Clialr. 

Twelve new Governors and 121 new Members were aJmlUcd into the 
Society. 

The Report of the Finance Committee wa-s received mid adopted, 
after the following statomont had been read to the Cnimcil hy Mr. Adeane : 

A demand haa now been made on the Society from tho taxation aut!inriti‘:s Gi levy 
inronie tax on the show surpluses, and the Council must determine on what course to take. 
This Ls the first time in tlie history of the Society that such a demand has been made. 

A few years ago the Society apjiealed against the taxation of its income from ordinary 
sources, and was granted an exemption on Llie grcuud that its work was of an ejiicatioual 
character, and could rightly come under the ctiniitabJe duust'.s of Uie Finance Act. 
The claim now put forward is under Schedule D, and the siiow is trented a.s a liusiness. 
To this we demur on the following grounds - 

1. That the show is educational In every sense of the word, and ttie Society, in linlding 
Its unmial exhibition of stock and of implements, is not carrying on a trade or business 
but merely the intentions oi its founders as expressed in tlicRoy.ai (barter. 

2. Any sliow surplus goes to the reserve and liic income dcriwd from it is used for 
educational purposes. The members of the Society iccd’vo no {iccuniary gain from any 
surplus. The f.act tliat tlie show i.s exempt from eutertaiument tax goes to prove that its 
nature Is as stated. 

It is not too much to say that but for tiic cducatioiial work done hy the Society by 
means of its exhibitions, BritiBh stock would not hold Lite liigh position in tlie world tliat 
it does at present. 

'Dio Report of tho GENER.kL Newcastle Cornmittoo iiaving boon 
roeoived* and adopted, Mr. G. G, Rea referred to tho invitation which had 
been received by the Council to visit the Cockle Bark Cxjiorimfintal 
Station on Monday, July 2, the day previous to the opening of the Show at 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne. As repre-sentJog tho Committees of Cocklo Bark, he 
said they would fool it u great honour if members of Council tind any other 
members of tho Society would pay tliem a visit, ('orklo Bark had taken 
a lead in agricultural matters in tho country, and tho Cornmittoo felt that 
they would like the whole Council to have an opportunity of visiting the 
station to see how things were carried on there. 
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The Peesidknt stated that a board had been placed in that room nj 
order that any members who would like to take advantage of this invit lo- 
tion might write thcii- names down. The idea was that members shoir j 
have lunch before leaving Newcastle, and, if it could be fixed at as Im.' 
an hour as possible, he felt that more would go. He could rccomniM;.] 
this to the Council as an opportunity of seeing some very interesting wraii, 
and lioped the very kind invitation would be accepted by as many 
possible. 

Mr, Rea intimated that it would be quite possible to have an eisi-[y 
lunch and start from Newcastle at 1,30 p.m. 

The Pbesident added that the names of those wisliing to attend shouM 
be put donm by the next meeting of the Council on June 0, so that tl..; 
necessary arrangements could be made in advance. 

The Report of the Vetfkixary Committee having been presonti-.l. 

Mr. Mansell made reference to a statement appearing in the press liy 
the Medical Officer of Health of Manchester Port Sanitary Authority to thi- 
effect that although the cattle recently imported from Canada liad “ rjis 
the whole proved to bo very healthy, they were not altogether free fn.iiu 
pulmonary tuberculosis.” He therefore moved that the Council call tin- 
attention of the Ministry of Agriculture to this statement and ask them in 
take all the steps they can to protect the live stock of this country. 

This M'as seconded by Mr. Middleton, and Sir Oilbeut Gbjcenaij.. 
Sir Merriz Burrell, Mr. Adeane, Lord Stbachie, Mr. Evens, and Mj-. 
Rea took part in the discussion which followed. 

Mr. MaiLsell’s resolution was then put to the Council and carried, and 
the report of the Veterinary Committco was adopted. 

A report was submitted from the Committee appointed on April 11 
” to consider tiic practicability of the circulation of the Minutes of Standiag 
Committeea prior to presentation to tho Council.” This, on the motion 
of tlie President, wa.s received and adopted, including the following recom- 
mendation : — 

That in future, to meet the sugge-stion of Sir Douglas Newton, tlio items 
of the different Committees should be amplified on the agenda issued ro 
members of Council a week before the meeting ; that the report of cm-h 
Committee should bo available for any member of Council to read at 9 
on the morning of the Council meeting ; and that notice should be printed 
on the agenda paper stating that tho minute books would be availaljle h>' 
9 o’clock on the Council day if any members wished to look at them ; 
further, that any important matter that has been raised by any Corumiltce 
— at tho discretion of that Committee or the Secretary- -should be issued 
in fbo form of a special typewriUen paper to members of Council on Tin- 
morning of the Council meeting as early as possible before members took 
their scats in tho Council Chamber. 

In presenting the Report of the Dairy and Produce Committee- - 
whicJi was received and adopted — Mr. Mathews made a vstatement rogtinl- 
ing tJie visit paid last month to the Textile Department of Leeds (Jnivi-rsiiv 
by .Sir Merrik Brnrcll, Mr. Brocklebank, and liimself, and appealed for the 
co-operation of the various Sheep Societies in a .scheme for an investlgnTioii 
to be carried out at Leeds regarding different types of British Wools. J h oi . 
Barker, of Leeds University — he said — wanted each Society to send liiii! a 
fleece, unwaslicd, with skin complete, and also from 100 to 250 lb. of wool. 
Ho would then investigate the spimiing and manufactui’ing possibilities of 
each of tho wools supjdied and prepare anexliibit, illustrative of the results 
obtained, for the Royal Show to be held at Leicester in 1924. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. \V. Stanyporth (President) In the Giair. 

Tlio Prestdent said that, before proceeding with tho business of the 
meeting, it was his sad duty to refer to the loss tliey had sustained by the 
death of Lord Chaplin, who had been a Governor since 1870, a mernt^r of 
tlio Council from 1872, and a Vice-President from 1889 to 1907. Members 
of Council would, he thought, all agreo with the words used in a Sunday 
j.apor that Lord Chaplin was a typical English gentleman, pursuing tho three 
great interests of agriculture, sport, and politics, and a man of irilluence, 
power, and absolute soundness. So mueh had been written regarding 
Lord Clmplin’s connection with agiieulturo that he felt ho need not say 
anything further. Presuming that they would wish it, ho had Imd a 
latter written on behalf of the Council tind sent to Lord Chaplin’s son 
stating how much they regretted the loss of so typical a country genlhurian. 
lie would ask all present to express their regret in tho usutd way by rising 
m their places. 

Two new Governors and 174 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

The Report of the FII^A^^CE Committee was received and tidoptcd; 
and, on the motion of Mr. Adeane, it was resolved — 

“That the Secretary be empowered to issne to nay duly nnniiimfed cmididatc for 
jiii'iiiUTuhlp o£ the Society, ou receipt of the armiial siibscripfiaii, a iMliiiittJiK’ the 
iMiididate, to tlie same privileges .is a moiribur during the forthcoming sl)()\r at Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne, tho formal election of such candidate to be considered by the (.’ouncil .it their 
next ordinary meeting.’’ 

The President called attention to the invitation from Sweden for 
members of the Council to go over to the Gothenburg Exliibition. It bad 
come somewhat late, and he was afraid that it was rather dilficult for most 
mernlicrs of the Council to avail themselves of it. He, personally, had been 
a-ked to go, but ho would bo so busy between then and their own show 
tliat lie felt he could not give up the eight or ten days necessary. He did, 
liowever, commend it most lieartily to the Council as an opportunil y for an 
('xtri'inely enjoyable and instructive trip. He did not even Ihink it neces- 
sary for one to be aw’ay the whole time as the agricultural show was only 
open from June 19 to 24, hut, at the same time, for anyone w'ho w.-is able 
1o go they would doubtless like to see aa much of Sweden as tliey could 
while there. A board for names of those wishing to go had been placed in 
tho room, but up to tlie present lie believed only Mr. Mansell and Sir 
Douglas XcAvton had decided to go. The Ministry of Agi'iculture, howe.ver, 
would bo glad if the Society could, if possible, be inoro fully represeided. 

In presenting the Report of the Research Committee, Lord Dledisloe 
said there seemed to be some mi.sunderstanding as to tho scope and work 
of the Committee, but ho hoped he might be alloived to say that it was not 
intended in any way to supplant the research institutes, but rather to sup- 
plement their work and form a bridge between re.search ivorkers and the 
practical farmer The experiments now in progress included a valuable 
experiment with barley being carried out in Norfolk ; two Silage Experi- 
ments — one clamp and the other totrer ; tivo pig-f coding experiments; 
and experiments on the feeding value and improvement of pastures in 
Leicestershire and Yorkshire. 

'With regard to Pig-feeding Tests, Mr. Marsh, as they knew, had gene- 
rously contributed the sum of £1,000 towards these experiments, in order to 
doiiionstrato the value of home-grown foods for pig feeding. He thought 
they Would agi'ce with him that they should pass a very w.arm vote of 
tlianks to Mr. Marsh for his munifieence in thi.s matter. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Marsh was unanimouslv accorded by the 
Council. 
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Tlio .SKcRiJTAitV announced tliat t]ie Trustees of the Queen Victori.i 
Gifts I'^iind had deeidecl to make a grant of £140 to the Royal Agricultuc.il 
Rcnevolent Institution for the j'car 1023, to be devoted to grants of i'lu 
each in respect of male candidates, married couple.?, and ferneJe candidate,;, 
the af;tual distribution in each class to be left until after the election t<i 
pensions by the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

The PEiJSiDENT, referring to the proposed visit of llembers of Council 
to tlio Cockle Paik Experimental Station on Monday, July 2, said he wun 
glad that several members had signified their intention of being pre.sc]it ; 
any others who wished to take part in the visit sliould put their names on 
the board in that room, so that the necessary arrangements could be inadi\ 
He was also pleased to see tlmt a certain number were able to go to Cam- 
bridge after the Council meeting on August 1. Ho would be glad to stc 
that list augmented. 

Lord BlEdiSloe said the annual “field day” at Rothamsted woul'.l 
take place next Wednesday, and any members of the Council who would |]k.’ 
to go would bo most cordially wcleomed. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stau^ypoetk (President) in the Chair. 

Tlio Secretary read the awards of the Judges in the Orcliards a ml 
Fruit Plantations Conipelltion, whicli this year was confined to the counties 
of Kent, Surrejn and Sussex, 

On the mot ion of the Presidext, it was resolved 

Tliat thfi lie.st thnnk.s of tlieSodPty oro. due, and are hereby' tendered to 

(!) TJic alficials oi the General Post Ollicc for tlie eflicieut postal arrangeju* lu.' 
in coimcetioii with the show. 

(3) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efflcieiifc services rendered by ili- 
detaeliment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the showyard. 

(3) Tlie Chief Constable of Newcastle-oii-Tyne for the efficient police arrai.d- 

merits in connection witli the show. 

(4) The Sr. John Anihulaiice Brigade., Xo. VI (Northern) Pistriet, for tlii 

ellicieot a in hula nee arrangements in the showyard. 

(5) .Messrs, Barclays Bank, Ltd,, local bankers, for the efficient services rendered 

by their officials. 

{6) .Messrs, Merryweatiier it Sons, Ltd., for the provision of fire protcclion 
appliances and for the efficient arrangements made by them in conneiiioi! 
with fhe fire station in the showyard. 

(7) Messrs, Hobson & Sous, Ltd., 42 Xoithuniberland Street, XewcasUe-oii* 

Tyne, for decorating and furnishing tlie Iloyal pavilion, 

(8) Missre. tVm. Fell (Hexham), Ltd., for providing floral decorations in tli.' 

showyard. 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other indi- 
viduals and firni.s for as.sistance kindly I'endored and for the loan of articles 
for the purposes of the show. 

Mr. DEANE mentioned the contents of a letter written to Gapt. Prely- 
man in connection ivith the Income Tax liability of the Society. Thi.s was 
a question, Mr. Adeane said, he thought would come forward quickly, and 
before the next meeting, and he would like to know wdiat (he views of the 
Council were, lie thouglit tlio Society should fight this matter as hartl as 
they Could. The que.stioii was whether they sliould have a confci’encv 
with other societies and all act together, or wliether the Royal should figlu 
the issue first. If unsuccessful, they could then call a meeting of represen- 
tatives of other societies. 

Mr. Hakkison believed the feeling of the Sub-Committee was that tli^’ 
Royal should fight by itself because of the time that would be lost in gettni,-' 
-wioiis societies together. 

■^RiTTCHLEy said that was his recollection also, There was ihr 
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i'urthor reason, too, that the cases of the R.A.S.lh and the other societies 
were not on all fours. 

After some further discussion, it was K'SoIvccI, on tho motion of Mr. 
Hakrtson, seconded by Mr. t^ROCKi.F.itritsr, that power bo given to tho 
Sub-Committee to proceed with tho appeal against (ho Incomo 'l ax assess- 
ment and that the Society ac(. alone. Tho Sub-Comniiitro was, however, 
given power to consult other societies if thought ch'sirabli'. 

A letter was read from Viscount Chaplin acknowledging the Couneil’s 
expression of sympathy on the death of his father. 


ffsroceeMnos at tbc 

General fl>eetiiig of (Bovernors anb flDeinbero, 

held in the large tent in the showyaru at Rewcastle-on-'IVne, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1923, 

Lt.-Col. E. W. STANYFORTH (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 

Resolution oi Welcome. 

The Tkestdent, in opening tlie meeting, s.aid it was not possiljle. to find 
words to express adequately the gi'atitiide tliey all felt to >Jis Koyal Jligh- 
ness for coining thci-e that day, but on behalf of tho Council and of tho 
(Jovornors and Members he did thank him for liis presenrA'. It was not 
the only time that the I’rince of AVales had helptnl 1 fie Royal Agricultural 
Society. The first time he came to the Show wjus in ItMt) at Cardiff, and 
the success oi that Show was enormously enhanced by his visit. In the 
following year they asked him to be President, ond he most graciously 
accepted the invitation. But, alas, for the Royal Agricultural Society, his 
duiie,s called him elsewhere, and their great and wonderful ambassador 
was obliged to go to th(3 Plast. No doubt the Dominions gained a great 
deal, but the R.A.S.E. lust him as an actual Pre.sidcnt for 1920. They all 
sincerely hoped that the time was not far distant when IBs Royal Highness 
would again fill the office of I’rcsident. (Applau.se.) Notwithstanding 
the extraordin.arily strenuous life he lived, His Royal Highness haxi found 
time to come there this year and stay two or tliree days, and tlicy felt that 
tlioy owed him an extra debt of grot itude. It miglit interest those present 
to know that since 18(i2 twelve members of tiie Royal Family had acted 
iis President. That testified to the amount of interest the Royal Family 
liad always taken in the Society, It was not merely for vdsiling tiic Show.s 
or for acting as President that the Society owed tliem .such a de(‘p <iebt of 
gratitude, but also for tho noblo example they set in tho breeding of .'^toek. 
ile (the President) took that opportunity of congratulating Jlis l^oyal 
Higluifess upon his .success at the Show. Perhaps he would convey their 
Congratulations, too, to His Majesty tho King on tho success ho had had. 

The .President then propo.sed the following resolution ; — 

“ May it please your Royal Highness : 

“We, the Members of Council, Govcrnoi'S and Members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, respectfully offer your Royal Highness 
a most loyal and hearty welcome to the Koyal Sliow on tho occasion of its 
visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ We deeply appreciate the high ideals which prompt jmur Royal 
Highnesa’a interest in Agriculture, as well as in other industries, and tho 
keen and practical manner in w'hich you demonstrate such interest which 
has earned the sincere affection of all people. 
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“We thank you for so graciously attending the Sliow and for your 
presence at this meeting, and trust that you may long be spared to conliuni,- 
to take such an active part in agriculttiral pursuits and your assuciation 
with the country life of the nation ; thus carrying on the traditions of your 
Koyal House, which has been so closely identified with this Society since 
its foundation in the year 1839.” 

The Duke op Richmond and Gordon re-echoed to the full what had 
been said by their President. They congratulated His Royal Highness, 
whose presence at the Show was very highly appreciated, It showed tli!' 
interest their Royal visitor took in what they poor agriculturists still lookril 
upon as the main industry of the country. (Hear, hear.) They met ou 
that occasion on the borders of ono of the largest manufacturing districts 
in Great Britain, and the combination of the two interests could not but 
tend to the benefit of both. They appreciated His Royal llighncss’s 
presence also because he had manifested his interest in agriculture, net 
only in this country, but wherever W'e had possessions abroad, by joinini; 
the band of fanners and breeders. Tliey wished His Royal Highness .ill 
success in his farming efforts in America. Whether he would get at logon.-r- 
Iieads with the authorities for the importation of Canadian cattle liis Grai-i- 
was unable to forecast. But, whatever happened, lie could assure fiu' 
Prince, now and always, of the w-armest and heartiest sympathy of the 
of the formers of the country. He cordially seconded the resolution. 

The motion on being put to the meeting \vas carried with acclamation. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who, on rising, had a most enthusiasi ic 
reception, said : — ■ 

“ ilr. President, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is very gi’atifying 
indeed to me to have been able to attend the Royal Show to-day and ilus 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society. I feel I must at oneu 
express my thanks for the very hearty welcome I have received and for tbe 
terms in which the resolution proposed by the President is couched. 

“ I am not altogether a stranger to the work of the Society, fur, as many 
of you arc aware, I had the pleasure of attending the Royal Show at Cardilf 
in 1919, the first Show held after the termination of the War, and it w.i-: 
only my absence abroad during the year of my Presidency of the Sociciy 
which prevented me from being present at the Darlington Show of 
1920. ■ 

“The President has given me some figures relating to the previv^ii' 
Show's held in this City in the years 1818, 1864, 1887, and 1908 ; thry 
illustrate a marvellous record of progress, and I trust that the washes of itn 
Council that tliese records may be further eclipsed by the result of the 
of 1923 w'ill be more than realized. 

“The Society has been fortunate in securing such a splendid Kii.c iur 
the Show', the largest area, I believe, in the history of the Society ; their 
thanks arc duo not only to Iho Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
Hewcastle, but also to the Committee and Stewards and Wardens of die 
Freemen of the City. Their generosity in placing the site at tJic disjui.-ul 
of the Society is only another proof of the w'arm-hearted hospitality asset i- 
ated with the North. 

“ The entries in the Live Stock and the Implement Sections reflect givat 
credit upon those concerned in their exhibition in view of the trying tiii'n .-i 
through which Agriculture is passing. 

“ I, my.se]f, am an exhibitor of stock, so that I can congratulate the 
successful exhibitors, and sympathize with the unsuccessful ones from 
my own personal experience. (Laughter.) 

“ The organization of tho Show is, I think, a real triumph for all thu-- 
concerned in its administration ; man and beast, if I may put it so, haw- 
done their best, and if only the Clerk of the Weather will do his best tluriji: 
the remainder of the \veek, I am confident that the Show will prove the suv- 
cess which R deserves to be.” (Applause.) 
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Five Newcastle Shows. 

The President said it was usual on Iho occasion of that meeting to 
^ive a few figures with regard to past Shows in comparison witli tlie present 
one. Five Shows had now been held at Ncwcastk’-on-l’yne, viz. i In 
lS4f', 1804, 1887, 1908, and 192H. No other city or town in this country 
(■(lukl claim tho honour of receiving the Sociidy for its country inciding so 
often. In 1810 the financial result was a Ios.s to the Society's funds of 
£2,138, in 1804 a gain of £1,342, in IS87 a loss of £2,029, and in 1908 a gain 
of £10,054. Slight he venture to hope tliat when the accounts for the 
present Sliow were completed, tho surplus attained on the 1908 Show 
(nigiit ho exceeded and a new record in tlic aiLiials of tlie Society civuti'd ? 
hi tliiit year 213,807 persons paid for admission to tlic SIkuv anil, witli tho 
exoeption of the Jlancliester Show of 1897, this stood as a record. AVas it 
loo mneh to hope lliat the IMaiichester tolid would be cxceialod and that 
Newcastle ^v•ould again create a further record ? 

As a matter of interest and for comparative purposes, he found that 
ill 1.81(5 only three di.stinct breeds of cattle and four distinct breeds of 
slice}) were' cxliibitcd, witli a total of 183 cattlo, 3(t3 sheep, 54 agrieiiltural 
Jior.'Cs, and 92 pigs. In 18(54 there were nine distinct breeds of ealtle, 
eleven breeds of slieep, and four of Imrses, witli entrie.s of 371, 417. and 1.59 
i'.'S}X'Ctively, whilst pigs of all breeds had an entry of 13(5. In 18S7 still 
fui'ilicr progress was made both as regards the number of lirecd.s exliibifcd 
anti the cnlrics. On that oecasioii there were ()2() cattle, .513 slieep, 500 
liorscs, and 194 pigs. In 1908 the number had increased to .seventeen 
brr-odR of cattle with an entr}’’ of 948 ; twenty breeds of sheep with an entry 
of (195 ; sixteen breed.s of liorses witli an entry of 044; and five breeds of 
pies with an entry of 312. On this occasion tho prize money offered was 
£10,. 500. 

Tjiis year the prize money in all sections amounted to £14,750. There 
were twenty breeds of cattle with an entry of 1,185 ; seventeen breeds of 
hoi'ses witli an entry of 641 ; twenty-two breeds of sheej) with an entry 
of 728 ; ten breeds of pigs with an entry of 1,048 ; whilst 68 goats, 1,189 
ponltr 5 g and 291 rabbits were also to be seen in the showyard. 

The increase in tho implement section must not be lost sight of; it 
liad grown to such an extent that it was impossible to tabulate (he number 
of implements and machines in the stands. When he mentioned that 
there were 453 stand.s under nearly 12,000 feet of covered shedding, those 
pre.sorit would realize to some extent the increase in the activities of tho 
Society in (his dirceiion. This did not include the stands in “open 
ground ” S])ace, 

In accordance with the established custom, tlie Novtlmmlx'rl.and and 
Durham County Agricultural Societies had abandoned their local shows 
for this year and had made contributions to tho prize fund of the “ Royal ” 
Society. Their members had been granted badges of membership with 
free admission to the Show, and such members as were exhibiting stock 
liiul i'.ad the privilege of doing so at reduced fees. 

By the' courtesy of the Fi'ccrnen of tho City, the spacious Tmvn Moor 
was ag.iin the venue of the Show, as it had been in earlier years, hut tho area 
enclosed had been increased from 105 acres in 1908 to 140 acres. This 
area was tho largest ever covered by tho Society for its Sliows, and waa in 
itself a record. Tho site had been well prepared, and tho Society were 
indebted to the Local Committee and all who hod aKsiste<] tliem in levelling, 
laying the gas and water mains, and generally preparing the site. 

In tho year 1908, the then Priiico of Wales, His Royal Highness’s 
fu.ther, visited the Show, and it was a source of great satisfaction to all 
Covernors and ‘Members that His Royal Highnes.s should bo present that 
day. As would have been seen from the catalogue, H.M. tho King and 
H.R.H. the Priiico of Wales were again exhibitors of live stock jit the Show. 
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It would, of coursft, bo realizod that but for the combined efTorta (,>f 
everyone connected with the organization of the Show it would be impos- 
sible to hope for success, and the thanks of the Society were duo, and woul.l 
at a later stage be formally tendered, to the Lord -Mayor and Citizt’iis ri! 
Newcastle, the Stewards of the Freemen, the Local Committee and ir> 
oflicials, and to all who had assisted the work in any way ; but he Asa' 
sure that all would agree that a special measure of thanks was due to ilic 
Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, who, by hia unique powers of 
organization and care for the smallest details, had carried out the adminis- 
tration of the Show and ensured Its srnootli and wonderful working. Hi.- 
would also like to mention their most able and hardworking Secretary, Mr, 
Turner, and his staff. 


Brothers Colling Cup. 

Mr. J. li. Spr.a.ggon', Chairman of the Durham Agricultural Committeto 
introduced .Alderman Davis and Mr. William Parlour, who, on behalf of 
the county of Durham, presented to the Koyal Agricultural Society “Tiji- 
Brothers Colling Shorthorn Memorial Challenge Cup.” These gcntlrmu u 
both addressed the meeting concerning the gift. 

If they went back to the time when the Brothers Colling started breodit) .’ 
Shorthorns, Mr. Paiiloitr said, it would be 140 years ago. 'J'hon flunv 
were no distinct breeds of cattle, and cattle-breeding was in a very backward 
condition. They iiad no .stanrlard to work to, every breeder had his owi! 
ideal, and changed it when he liked. That wa.s the condition of affair- 
wlien the Brothers Colling carne on the scene. The most popular aniniiil:- 
of that day wore big, coarse, slow-feeding cattle, wLich did not get fai 
until they were six or seven years old. The BrotJiers Colling started wid. 
a little bull, short on the leg, a mos.sy coat, and vdth an aptitude to fatten. 
This bull was tJie father of tho Short] lorn.s, and his name wa.s imscrihed on 
the cup. After acquiring that bull, they got cows neare.st to their ideals. 
The Colli ngs were not only adept in breeding cattle, but also in advertising 
them. They let out their bulls, and they even let them to the reigning 
monarcli of the time. A bull called ” Windsor ” was hired for three 
seasons running to King George III., and that was not the only bull they 
hired out to royalty. They also exhibited cattle, and there was tho Durham 
Ox, which at six ycai‘.s of age tr.avellfid all over England and Scotlanfl. 
Eventually an accident happened to tins animal, in consequence of wliitli 
he w'as killed at Oxford In 1807. IMr. Parlour also referred to what ho said 
was tho most famous animal of the nineteenth century- the bull ” Comet," 
whicli even in those far-off days made a thousand guineas. The Brothers 
Colling made a great revolution in cattle-breeding ; they were respoasihlc 
for the corning of the quick -feeding animal aa distinct from the slow -grower. 
The donors of the cup, .^Ir. Parlour added, felt tliat the Royal Agricult uml 
Society was a proper Society to wliioh to give it, and they hoped that tliosc 
whose names would be inscribed upon it would be men who would bo 
worthy by their skill, ability, and genius to follow in the footsteps of the 
Collings, the men to whose memory that cup was dedicated. (Applause.) 

The President, on belialf of the Royal Agricultural Society, grat.efuil,v 
accepted the Gliallengo Cup. 


Cockle Park Visit. 

Lord Bledisloe moved a most cordial voto of thanks to tho Committee 
of the Cockle Park Experiinoiital Station, to the Armstrong College, and to 
Professor Gilchrist for tlie very rare treat they had given to members of the 
Council on the previous Monday by inviting them to visit the Experimentel 
Farm, and for the opportunity afforded them to become acquainted with 
the magnificent pioneer work in agricultural research that was beinc 
carried on not only for the benefit of Northumberland farmers, but for the 
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(tfas.’S fiiriaei’S throughout tho whole of Qi'cat Britain, ills Lonlsliip desired 
to aelsJiowledge tho kind and gcnerou.s ho.spita!ity they Jiud received on 
the occasion of their visit. The Cockle Park Station, lio said, owed much 
to tlio sympathy and geaero.?ity of hi.s colleague, tlio Duke of Cortland, 
hv whom it was let to the College at a noiniiial figure, Tlie party were all 
itiimensely impres.sed with what they saw. They liad inspected land 
wliioh was onco among the poorest pasture in the country, not wortli 
more than live shilling.s an acm and }\artlly capable of feeding ono sheep 
to the aero, which by the judicious application of basic sing had been coii- 
verted into rich pasture worth thirty shillings, and capalfio of feeding a 
iiullock per acre. To-day Cockle Park was pointing tho way to tho rest of 
i'lngland, and liia Lordship could assure their hosts that inembor.s of 
Council would do whatever lay in then* pcjwer to preach its pi’olitable 
gospel all over the country, 

Mr. J. L. LunnrxcTON seconded the motion. As Chainnan of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Cliemieal Committee lie felt I hat, their tfianius 
were due to those who had so kindly invited them to Cockle Park. 

The resolution was uiui-nimou.sly passed. 

Lord Mayor and Corporation Thanked. 

Mr. C. Adeaxe Jiad great pleasure in projjosing “ Tliat the best thankH 
of the Society are due, and arc hereby tcadcrcd, to tho L(>r<l Mayor and 
(.'orporation of Ncwcastio-on-Tyno for tJjcir cordial receptiuu of the 
Society.” They as agrieulturists, he said, neciled the sympathy of the 
huge urban populations, and he hoped that the great reception that New- 
castle had given to tlie “ Royal ” was a good omen for the future. They 
iill knew the enormous amount of work put upon the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation on an occasion like that, and the Society desircd to thank 
them for all they had done, and also for their kind lio.spita]ity and com’te.sy. 
liefore sitting down he would like to congratulate Alderman Gillespie, who 
had raised no less a sum than £10,000 as a local fund for tho Sociot}-. 

The Kev. C. II. Brocklebaxk seconded the motion. Nothing ho could 
say could add to the gratitude they all felt to the J,,ord Mayor and Cor- 
poration. 

Tlie vote of thanks having been heartily accorded, 

The Lord Mayor, on behalf of the Citizens of Newcastle, expressed 
tlicir afipreciation of the resolution that had just been passed. Tlie City 
Council, he said, had from the first fallen in wdth the suggestion that the 
Society sliould be invited to liold the Show there lu 11)23, and wlieii any- 
tiling %vas taken in hand by tliat body it tv as well done. Whole-hcarf-i'd 
support had also been received from the counties of Xorthumhcrlund and 
Burham. Tho City Council were veiy imuli in toucli with tho Freemeu 
tlirough their Chairman, Sir. 'Walker, and this body by joining forces with 
the City Council had done everything in their power to make the 8how a 
great success. 

Alderman Gillespie (Joint Local Honorary Treasurer) saiil that in 
1008 the Royal Agricultural Society’s Council a,sked tlic Local Commilteo 
to rai,so £7,u00 as a Local Fund. They did it. In 1923 liie Council stated 
tlieir requirements at £10,000, and tliey had got that sum. The proposer 
of the re.soIution liad stated that “Alderman Gillespie had got it.” lie 
had helped, said the Alderman, but he had received most loyal support 
from Newcastle and Tyneside, and also from the District Committees in 
Northumberland and Durham. He could only say that ho was proud of 
the achievement in raising that £10,000 ; and if tlio 8o('iety were good 
'.‘nough to come to Newcastle for the sixth time ho hoped it would not be 
fifteen years before tlie next visit. He knew' .sufiicienf of Tyneside char.acter 
to be able to say tliat, whatever tlje Society’s requirements, they would 
be met. 
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Thanks to Local Committee. 

Sir GiLBirjRT GitKENALL proposed, “ That the best tlianks of tlie 8aei< • v 
are duo, and are hereby tendered, to the J^owcastlo Local Comrnitte<‘ i ' t 
their exertions to promote the success of the Show.” It was, ho tlirniiji,;, 
very fitting that this resolution should Jiave been entrusted to him, t'oj- ];.• 
was brought more in touch w’ith tlie Local Committee than any other mi i;.. 
her of tho Council. Ho could assure those present that ho had from i;:./ 
first been most loyally backed up by the Heweastle Local Cormniu-.x’. 
On the occasion of the Society’s last visit he had made many good frien.ls, 
and they had stood him in very good stead when it was decided to cum.,: 
back there in 1923. To the Chairman of the Local Uojnmittee, tiie Dtik,.- 
of Northumberland — whose father liad done such excellent work for jj.-' 
1908 kShow— and to every member of that Committee, tiie tlianks of li.-j 
Society w^ere duo for all tho assistance they had given. He pci'sonnllv 
thanked them from tlio bottom of his Iieart. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr, Crutchlky, and passed unani- 
mously. 

Thanks to Railways. 

Lord Mild.may of Flete said It fell to him to move that the best thanic- 
of the Society be tendered to tiie Kailway Companies for the facilitio-: 
afforded by them in connection with tlie Show. There was one tliinij; ta' 
which those present could be perfectly certain, and that was that witlioii!- 
the clhcicnt co-operation of the Railways the Show could not be a succ('S'. 
As an exliibitor himself who had brought cattle from Devonsliirc, he lus'i 
reason to be thankful to the Uailw’ays. The Companies, by the arrnm'v 
niciiLs they had made and tho facilities they liud afforded, had given giv. t 
cause for gratitude to overyono w'ho attended the Sliow. He liad gi( m 
pleasure in moving tlje resolution. 

Mr. G. P. Miln, in seconding, said he was sure that all exhibitors vs-fc 
grateful to the Railway Companies for what they had done to nuilio tla- 
Show a success. 


Members’ Suggestions. 

Tho resolution having been agreed to, 

The Pkesiden’t asked if any Governor or Member had any remark ta 
make or suggestion to offer for the consideration of the Council. 

Mr. Alei-usd Amos, Wye, said ho presumed to offer two suggestion.-. 
The first was that the Society should revive the Farm Prizes Competitioa 
not only in the district of the Show, but in all parts of the country. I'liis 
in liis opinion, would do an enormous amount of good. Regarding Ijc! 
second suggestion, tliat the Society should do more for tho implemcnf 
makers, he said that a lot was done for +-he pedigree stock breeders, an*! 
quoted the following figures from the accounts of the Cambridge Show - 
Tlie entiy fees for live stock amounted to £10,500, and the fees for inifh" 
ments to £12,700. Tho shedding for stock cost £10,000 ; tho prize mon--> 
awarded was £11,500; tlie cost of forage wa.s £2,000, and judgc-s’ tV. - 
arnounted to £700, making a total of £24,200 as the cost of tho live sto -iv 
display. Against lliat, the cost of tho implement shedding was ChnnO, 
and the judges’ fees were £30, making £3,030. Tiiese figures, he tliougnij 
showed that the Society was not doing enough for tlie implement mana- 
facturers. 

The President promised that the suggestions made w'ould ^ecei^■c 
the consideration of the Council. 

Thanks to President. 

The Earl of Durham said he supposed it was fitting that one from iii'- 
North Coun-try and a local man should propose a vote of thanks to Colonel 
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Stanyforth. On behalf of the counties of Northmnberland and Diuiiain 
lio' could say most heartily that they were glad to have seen such a successful 
Jjhow. Tliey had heard a good deal that morning about tiie Durham Ox, 
and His Royal Highness had said that man and l^ast luul doiio tJjcir best. 
Jrle sincerely hoped that His Royal Higlmesa did nut look upon him as 
“a beastly man.” (Laughter.) 

His Lordship went on to say that they had a ” foreigner ” there from 
Scotland In the Duko of Richmond, who had talked to them of the woiuler* 
ful Border industries. Not so many hundreds of years ago— if his memory 
served him right — the chief industry on the other side of tljo Border W 2 W 
iiie raiding of their cattle on this side. (Laugliter.) Now, in modern 
times they had the Duko of Northumherland entertaining a Scotsman at 
•Vlnwick Castle. (Laughter.) He could understand the Duko and others 
looking with onvy at the fine collection of stuck in that showyard, and ho 
suggested that if they started raiding iiotliing better could they carry off 
than Sir Gilbert GreenaU’s magnificent cob, on wide!) ho rode about liio 
showvard, (Laughter.) He had the greatest pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Colonel Stanyforth for his services in the choir. 

Mr, William Burkitt seconded tho motion, and congnitulatcd Col. 
Stanyforth on the success of his efforts during his year of otlice. 

The resolution having been unanimously passed, 

Tho President expressed his gratitude fur the way in which the 
meeting had received tlie resolution. Wlien lie had been elected, lio liad 
said tliat there was no liigher honour that coukl bo confericd upon any 
country gentleman than to bo made President of tliat great SocicLy, After 
working on the Council for over tliirty yearn, it was a distinction not 
expected but thoroughly appreciated. In concluding, Col. Stanyforth 
expressed tho hope that the rain, wiiich had begun during tho meeting, 
would not long continue, but that they would soon bo favoured again vvitli 
Royal weather, and that that Show would bo tho success they all trusted 
it would be. (Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth (President) in the Chair. 

The President said tho Council would liko to know tliat tho Honorary 
Director had received an extremely nice letter from H.R.H. tho Pritico 
of Wales saying how much he had enjoyed the Show at Newcastle, and 
how grateful he was for tho excellent arrangements made tliero for hi.s 
comfort and convenience, and how admirably he thought tlio Show liiid 
been conduetod. This praise for Sir Gilbert GreenaU’s oxeellcnt work 
was, they would all agree, extremely well merited. His Jtoyal Highne.ss 
wished to thank all the officials, the Stewards, tho Sccrotaiy and the staff 
for all they hod done to render his visit extremely interesting to him. 

Two new Governors and 229 now Members wore admitted into the 
Society, 

The report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. 
In pre.senting this report, Mr. Adeane said the fact that they were that 
day able to invegt £15,000 was some indication of tho surplus they had 
made at the Newcastle Show. It certainly would not bo less than £15,000, 
and would more likely bo in the region of £18,000. They would also notice 
that they wore increasing the contribution of the Society to the prHo 
fund from £7,000 to £10,000, but that was not to be taken to mean they 
were increasing their prize list in any way. It was really an extra con- 
tribution of this Society to meet the breed societies and to ^relievo tlicm 

P 
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of a considerable part of the burden they had borne for a number of year-;, 
and was a practical acknowledgment of the great support they had given 
to the Society in troublous times. It was equally pleasing for the Council 
to bo able to inform the exhibitors of implements and machinery that it 
was intended to make a reduction in their fees. 

The Pbesident said the Council would remember that some months 
Ago their Solicitor had attended and explained to them the Society's 
liability with regard to the rates at Park RoyaL The resolution he now 
proposed referred to the sealing of agreements which had been entered 
into under which all the parties concerned would pay their own rates in 
future, though the Society was primarily responsible. The terms of tlie 
resolution were ae follows :■ — 

“ That the seal of tlie Society be affixed to the following documents relating to the 
Park Eoyal Estate now presented to the Council, namely : — 

( 1 ) An agreement in triplicate between the Society of the first part, the Great Wcstcni 
llaiJway Company of the second part, and Arthur Lambert Oswald Wiiliyjn 
Griffith Roberta and Prancia Henry Lambert, trustees of the will of Fraiicii 
Bevcreiix Lambert, deceased, and the said 'William Griffith Roberts and Colin 
Donald Mclvcr, trustees of the will of Racherd John Lambert, deceased, of Uir 
third part, snppicineiital to the agreeiueut, dated the liOtii June, 1003, bttwvi u 
tlie Aetou Urbuu District Council, of the county of Middlesex, of the first j)urr, 
the Willesdcn Urban District Council, of the said county, of the second pan, 
the Society of the third part, the Great Western Railway Company of tin; 
fourth part, and the said Francis Devereux Lambert and Richard John Lainljtrt 
of tile fifth part,, whereby it is provided that the difference between the amonui 
of the Willesden sewer rate and the payments made by the Willesdcn Council 
to tlic Acton Coniieil, mentioned in the proviso to clause D of the agreeineij; 
of 1903, shall ns from 1st April, 1921, and as betwecji the parties liable to the 
\yillesden Council therefor be apportioned on tlic basis of the assessable values 
for the time being of the lands affected. 

(2) A deed of agreement and charge, dated 7th May, 1923, and made between tlie 

Society of the first part, the Great Western Railway Company of the second 
part, Francis Devereux fambert and Richard John Lambert of the third part, 
and the persons whose names, addresses and descriptions are set out in the first 
column of the schedule tliereto of the fourth part, whereby the present owmrj 
of portions of the land affected by the agreement of 1903 agree to the basis of 
apportionment as set out in agreement No. 1 above, and charge the lands owutd 
by them with the payment of the proportions attributable thereto, 

(3) An agreement, dated the 7tb May, 1923, between the tsociety of the first part, 
the Great Western Railway Company of the second part, Francis Devereux 
Lambert and Richard John I/ambe.rt of the third part, and the persons whose 
names, addresses and descriptions are set out in the first column of the sclicdiile 
thereto of the fourtii part, whereby tlie present owners of other portions of tin; 
land affected by tiic agreement of 1903 agree to the basis of apportionnieut ss 
set out in agreement No. 1 above, but do not charge the lands owned by theiii 
with the payment of the proportions attributable thereto.” 

This resolution was adopted. 

On thft motion of Mr. Adeane, it was resolved ; — ■ 

” That in order to faciiiLate the winding up of the accounts for the Newcastle Show 
as early as possible, authority be given for tha issue during the recess of orders on the 
Society's bankers for tlie payment of accounts connected with the Show.” 

Lord MrLDMAV of Flete made reference to the recent discoveries ot 
Prof. Dreyer regarding tuberculoaia. A vaccine, effective against tubercle 
had, he said, been produced, and the application of this discovery to eighty 
cases of tuberculosis of all sorts at the London hospitals had met witii 
most startling and splendid results. Work was also proceeding at tlio 
Medical Research Conneirs farm at Hampstead in the direction of immuni-^- 
ing calves. If this succeeded, the whole tuberculosis problem of dairy milk 
would be solved. , 

Lord Bledisloe called attention to the fact that at the meetings of 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee and the first meeting of the Advison' 
Corrunittoe on the Imperial Economic Conference, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture had stated that he had given his assent to the proposal tliat there 
should be a reciprocal interchange of breeding stock between this country 
and the Overseas Dominions, because the breed societies had agreed to 
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pueh a course^ and the R.A.S.E. Council had endorse<l the proposal 
vvlth thoir approval. The House of Commons Agricultural Corrunitico 
Imd been similarly influenced by the alleged attitude of the breed societies 
and the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, <and they were prepared 
also, if not to approve, at least to accept as inevituhlo, the decision of the 
Minister. His Lordship asked whether the matter had ever been brouglit 
before the Council, and whether it was a fact that they had imani»nously 
approved the course that the Minister proposed to take. 

Tlio Rev. C. H. Beocklebank stated that this question had been 
raised at the Council meeting of the Sliortlionr Society on the |>rcviou 3 
day, but so far from endorsing the proposed action, tliere hari boon strenuous 
opposition. 

Lord Mildmay, on behalf of the South Devon Society ; Mr, A. P. 
Turner, on bohalf of the Hereford Herd Book Society ; and Mr, Tixdatx, 
on behalf of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, all lupudiutod any 
agreement in the direction suggested. 

The Seoretarv, in reply to Mr. Adeane, said tliat no resolution of 
tliat nature hod ever been approved by the Council. 

On the motion of Lord Buedisloe, seconded by Lord Aiewvn, it 
\va.s resolved : — 

■' That this Council is strongly opposed to the suggested imporhUioa of brwaliiig 
stock from other parts of the British Empire." 

Lord Nortsbrook raised another very important matter of principle. 
Ho understood that the Minister of Agriculture had stated tho other day 
(hat they were obliged to admit stock from Canada heennse of a promiso 
that had been given to that effect, which to his mind was a very unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. It scorned that when the Minister was asked 
wliat had taken place they were told that a pledge had been given, tliat 
an Englishman’s word was hia bond, and nothing more was to bo said 
about it. He could not see what right a Minister had to give such a pledge 
— by which they were to consider themselves bound — without consulting 
Parliament or the agricultural opinion of the country. He tlioiight 
they should make a very strong protest against action of that sort. Appa- 
rently they were not supposed to have anything to say in the matter, and 
were not given any opportunity of expressing their views. His lordsliip 
then asked the Council to pass the following resolution : — 

" That the Council of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England strongly ])rotrsts 
against any renewal of the practice of giving pledges at tfie Iiiiperial l.'onferencc to the 
detriment of 7lritish agriculture without either tiie knowledge or eonsciit of P.iiiia- 
nieiit or of British agrieulturiats." 

Mr. Adeane seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
Copies were ordered to bo sent to the Prime Minister, tho Minister of 
Agriculture, and the Chairman of the Agricultural Committee in tho 
House of Commons. 

The Hon. Cecil T, Pabeek, in moving tho adoption of ilio Report of 
the Committee of Selection, gave a record of tho services of Mr. Ernest 
iMathows in connexion with the Society. Erom this record, he said, all 
members of Council would agree that Mr. Matiiews was in every way 
worthy, and he (Mr. Parker) had the greatest pleasure in proposing that 
ho bo nominated as President for 1924. 

Col. Stanyeorth supported the suggestion. Ho considered that Mr. 
Mathews’ services rendered him most suitable for tlie position, as there 
was no one more respected — he might say beloved — by the Council than 
Mr. Mathews. 

_ The proposition having been unanimously agreed to, Mr. Mathews 
said it wag extremely difficult to expres.s his thanks nicely for the great 
lionour that had been done him. When it was first mentioned to him ho 
hesitated before he could allow hia name to be put forward, because 
although he had done a certain amount of work for the Society, one could 
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not help doing thi% particularly when one had the honour of being StowarJ 
under Sir Gilbert Greenall. No Steward could help working with such ii 
fine example os Sir Gilbert, who was always ready and anxious to do 
everythujg ho could for them. There was another reason for his hesit.i. 
tion ; ho did not know whether he was strong enough to succeed tho<.) 
former Presidents of the Society who had done so much. But he wouhi 
do his very best, and he knew that he would have tho support of all tliO 
members of the Council and of the staff. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. 35. W. Stanyfobth (President) in the Chair. 

Before opening the ordinary business, the Pjiesidknt said it was willi 
great regret that he had to refer to the death of Mr. J. T. C. Eadie, who hat) 
been a member of the Council since 1905 as repi-esonting tho division of 
Derbyshire. As most of those present knew, Mr. Eadie had been a well, 
known breeder of Shire horses and had rendered most useful services to 
tlie Society in connexion with the visits of the Show to Derby in the yciirs 
1906 and 1921. Mr. Eadie was with them as recently as the last Council 
meeting on August 1, and as his death hod occurred during tho roce-ii, 
tliis was tlie first opportunity ho had had of referring to it. 

The members of the Council present expressed their sympathy and 
regret by rising in their places. 

Five now Governors and 32 new Members were admitted into (lie 
Society. 

In presenting the Report of the Finance Committee, Mr. Adfam; 
stated with regard to the collection of rates on the Park Royal Estate 
that money was beginning to come in. Tho Society had paid out to the 
Willesden Urban Council something like £1,000 and had received about 
£400. Their solicitor had informed him that the ratepayers had agreed 
to the assessment and to pay the rates in future as occupiers. Hie Finance 
Committee were very glad to be able to rocornmoiid that tho grant to the 
Royal Veterinary College .should now, in view of the better state of tlie 
Society’s finances, be restored to the old figure of £400. The privileges 
to the Leicester Agricultural Society were the same as tlioso which luid 
been granted hitherto under similar circumstances. Members of the 
locpJ agricultural society would have the same Show privileges as members 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. In accordance with the understanding 
aiTived at by the Council when they last met with regard to a reducticui 
of fees for implements, this had been passed in detail by tho Finance 
Committee, and the cost to the Society, as compared with the receipts 
at Newcastle, would bo about £2,000. With regard to the question of 
salaries and gratuities, this matter had been referred to a small Sub- 
Committee, who had gone into the matter and reported yesterday. Tbe 
Committee felt that the responsibilities of the Secretory had much increased, 
and also his work, and that altogether the remuneration he received was 
inadequate. Therefore they recommended that his salary be mcroased 
by £250 a year. The Finance Committee also felt that tho immen.*© 
amount of work done by the staff in connexion with the Newcastle Show, 
which had had such a magnificent result, ought to be acknowledged, and 
they therefore recommended that the sum of £255 be distributed amongst 
them. 

The Report was received and adopted. 

Mr. Coltman-Rogers said it might intere.st Members of Council to 
know that 1924 would he the fourteenth occasion on which tho Society 
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liatl a Plantations Competition, These competitions were inau crn rated 
in 1909, and had been continued annually, except d\iring the two years 
when the Show was not held. In all but two of tlie fifty-two counties 
tliey had afforded to the proprietors of woodlands the opportunitv of 
submitting their plantations for competition. He hoped that boforo 
very long they might bo able to includo Hampshire and Dorset, and so 
complete the whole round of the country. 

In presenting a Eeport from the Okchakds Competition Committee, 
which was received and adopted. Colonel Wheeler said tluit, at the 
meeting on the previous day, there had been present representatives of 
all the four counties included in tlie area, and bo hoped tliere would bo 
a good compotition in consequence. The classes would practically follow 
those of last year, but had been modified slightly to meet the conditions 
of the new nroa. 

The Report of the Veteiunary Committee was presented and adopted, 
after some discussion regarding Poot-and-Houth Disease and Swiue Fever, 
in wliioh discussion the following took part Sir Douc.la.s Xewton' 
Sir John McFadyean, Lord Hledisloe, Mr. David ])avie.s, Mr, James 
Falconer, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. Davis Brown, hlventualiy the I'ki-sident 
said ho was sure that the remarks of tho various speakers as regards 
Swine Fever and Koot-and-Mouth Disease would bo carefully (onsidored 
by tlio Veterinary Committee, who, ho had no doubt, held vdews .similar 
to those which had been expressed. 

The Report of the Stock Prizes Committee having been j)rcscntod, 
Mr. Falconer referred to the paragraph on the question of giving awards 
to agricultural workers for long service, and said he had had a letter from 
tho Secretary of the Highland Society, which body had done this sort 
of thing for Mveral years, and it was one of the most popular things done 
by that Society, and had done a great deal to promote good feeling 
between employers and employed. Tliere was never a time— Mr. Fal- 
cotier continued — when good fellowship and good feeling between employers 
and their labourers was more needed. He was quite willing to draw 
up a scheme for the offer of these awards, but ho would like to have tho 
assistance of two or three other members of the Council, 

IMr. Davis Brown said that, as ho was mainly instrumental in securing 
tliat this question should bo referred back to the Committeo of Selection 
instead of being turned down, perhaps he might be allowed to say a few 
words. He did think that the time had come, and was perliaps some- 
what overdue, when the Royal Agricultural Society should do something 
for tlio agricultural labourer. 

Another matter was with regard to reducing the number of entries to 
secure two judges for sheep classes. He chanced to he Presidcut of tho 
National Sheep Bceeders* As.socjation, and could therefore speak for 
pecligree sheep breeders throughout the country. It was a matter upon 
which they felt very strongly that the number of entries, 60, was too iiigh 
to secure two judges, and particularly as the number was based on a five 
> ears’ average. That average, he thought, was too long, and ought not 
to bo inoi'o than three years. With a five years’ average they might have 
one judge to award the prizes for 70 or SO exhibits. That number was too 
many for one man. Ho would press on the Judges Selection Committee 
that that matter should receive further consideration. 

IVIr. Abeane said he hoped the valuable suggestions made by Mr. 
falconer would be carried out. The Society did fonnorly liuvo competi- 
tions for agricultural labourers, and lie thought in these days it was most 
desirable to encourage the good man to stay on his farm and do his best 
for his employer. 

Mr. Guy Fenwick supported Mr. Falconer’s proposal as it was most 
important, he said, tliat the Society should do something for labourers 
who stood by their employers when others went back on them. 
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Sir Merrik Burrell said ho was perfectly suro that tho offer of lonj 
service medals was a matter that would take an enormous amount of 
organizing and would be very costly. He thought money would be better 
spent by encouraging the young men to learn the teelmical work of the 
farm. 

Mr. F. H. Thornton suggested that the Council might consider the 
question of holding a dry -handed milking competition. One was held at 
the Dairy Show, and it \rould bo a valuable thing if the "Royal ” could 
undertake such a competition. 

Mr, R. G. Patterson said he had been prepared to speak at lengtli 
upon the question, but in view of the sympathetic reception it had liad 
from the Council he nood only express the hope that something would soon 
he done by way of recognition of the agricultural labourer. They musst 
have regard to the fact that while his wages had been reduced he had 
stuck loyally to the farm, and it would sweeten hia lot if he felt that tlie 
Royal Agriciiltural Society were recognizing Iiim, 

The President said that the Society had in the past had a scheme of 
this sort, but it was not altogether satisfactory, and it had been deemed 
very niuch better that it should be left to local societies. 

The Report of the Committee of Selection was presented, including 
a recommendation regarding the dates of Council meetings in 1924. To 
this report an amendment, proposed by Mr. Middleton, seconded by 
Mr, Rea, was carried to tho effect that the raoetiiigs proposed to bo held 
on January 30th and February 27th be put forward a week. 

[Dates for Council Meetings next year will therefore bo February Gtli, 
March 5th, April 2nd, May 7th, Juno 4th, July 2nd, July 30th, November 
5th and December 10th,] 

Sir Douglas Newton raised two other questions on the report of 
the Committee of Selection. One was in connection with a letter from 
tho Ministry of Agriculture regarding meetings of a social nature with 
agriculturists from overseas who were expected to attend the British 
Empire Exhibition. The report stated that " it would not be necessary 
for the Council to appoint a representativo to confer with members of 
the National Farmers’ Union and other bodies,’’ lie did not himself 
quite like seeing the premier Society banging and barring the door against 
taking any part in the British Empire Exhibition. At any rate, he thought, 
they might accept tho suggestion that tho Society should appoint a repre- 
sentative to confer with other bodies. No harm could come of it, and it 
might do some good. Tlie other point was the minute wliich referred to 
the National Milk Publicity CouncU. This, again, was a matter connected 
with tho British Empire Exhibition. The report stated that " The Com- 
mittee are unable to lecoromend that any contribution be made.” He 
asked that this matter might be ailuwcd to stand over, Tho NatioJial 
Milk Publicity Comicil was composed of representatives of the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Agricultural Organization Society and other bodies, 
and if a few hundred pounds from the resources of the Royal Agricultiu'al 
Society could assist in developing the milk iiidustrj’' it could not, in liis 
opinion, do anything better for agriculture as a whole. No reason had 
been put before the Council in the Minute Book, which he had carcfidly 
read, and he did feel that it might be desirable to let this matter stand 
over for further consideration. 

Replying to Sir Douglas Newton, the Hon. CEcn, Parker said that 
the first matter was with regard to meetings of a purely social character, 
and that it was not considered necessary for the Society to join with otlier 
bodies in entertaining agriculturiste from overseas. If anything v'as 
done in this way it could most fittingly take place at the Show. He aho 
explained the reasons which guided tho Committee in arriving at their 
decision that they were unable to comply with the request of the National 
Milk Publicity Council, 
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jlr. Patterson quite realized the advantages of the Society enter- 
taining visitors at the Boyai Show. He tlioughfc, however, it might look 
strange if the Society had nothing to say in connexion with the great 
exhibition. There might be good reasons for the Committee's decision, 
but he did think that the ellect might bo a little xmfortunaLe. 

Regarding a resolution standing in his name on the Agenda, Lord 
Bledisloe said he did not now propose to move it, partly in the intorosta 
of complete harmony between them during a period of serious agricultural 
crisis and partly because, ginco his motion had been put down, tho Govem- 
tiient had come to a definite decision which notliing the Council could 
say was likely to alter, and which now awaited Parliamentary sanction 
or rejection, as the case might be. On the general question of the importa- 
tion of breeding stock from abroad, he concluded that the decision recorded 
in their Minutes represented, and would continue to represent, tho views 
of that Society. 

Tiie Report of the Coimcil to the Annual General Meeting of Governors 
and Members, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 2.30 
p.m., on Wednesday, December 12th, was prepared and ordered to be 
issued. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W, Stanyforth (President) in the Chair, 

Two now Governors and 33 new Members were elected. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. In 
presenting this report, together with accounts for tho Newcastle Sliow, Mr. 
Adeane said Colonel Stanyforth was very much to bo congratulated on 
having presided over one of the most successful Shows ever held. It was 
their custom in dealing with the Show accounts to compare them witli the 
previous year. If they compared Newcastle with Cambridge, it would be 
found that the receipts exceeded the Cambridge figures by £16,803. This 
increase was almost entirely due to the “ gate.” The expenditure showed a 
decrease of £2,241, and this money had been saved on the cost of erection 
of the showyard. The total receipts amounted to £72,479, against an ex- 
penditure of £53,378, giving a credit balance of £19,101. This constituted 
a record, and was not likely to recur. What they must hope for now was 
stability. As the Council were aware, a considerable reduction in charges 
for implement fees now proposed would cost the Society, on the* Newcastle 
figures, the sum of £2,200 ; and an addition of £3,000 to the I^rize Fund 
would save the Breed Societies an equivalent amount. That wag as far as 
it was considered prudent to go at present. During the last few years a sum 
of £1,500 had been charged to the Show account for the renewal of timber 
but as the price of timber had now fallen it was proposed to reduce this sum 
in future to £500. They were indebted to many people for tlie great success 
of tlie Show. First of all to the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, to whom they 
desired to express their thanks for all his hospitality to tho 8ooiety. They 
would like also to thank the Local Committee for the great efforts made on 
the Society’s behalf, for tho splendid arrangements and for the great fund 
they had raised, amounting to over £10,000. He thought they ouglit also to 
recognise the enormous amount of work done by their honorary Stew’arcLs. 
Tiiey did not all belong to the Council, but they gave their servi(;es ungrudg- 
ingly, and it was largely due to their eSorts that tho New'castio Show was 
the great success it had been. And, as over, they were grateful to Sir Gil- 
bert Greenall, their Honorary Director, for all the work that he had done 

The President said tho Council had heard the very satisfactory result 
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of the ]^^■e^vcastl 0 Show. Mr. Gillespie, the Treasurer of the Local Fim-), 
was present and would address the Council. 

Mr. Alderman Gillespie {Newcastle-on -Tyne) heartily congratulate 1 
the Council and its Finance Committee on the report presented that morn- 
ing. It would, he knew, give intense satisfaction to the citizens of New. 
castle and residents in Northumberland and Durham. In 1908 the Show 
resulted in a surplus of £10,000, and this year, as the Chairman of tl.o 
Finance Committee had told them, the surplus was £19,000, altogether 
£29,000. That was a good record and one of which they in the North wero 
naturally proud. The Local Fund which had been raised reached the suui 
of £10,000. They had discharged all liabilities, except tliat they had 
reserved £260, the balance needed for the restoration of the site in the 
spring of next year. Moreover, it had not been necessary to make aiiy 
call on the Newcastle guarantee of £2,500, In a word, he wished to thank 
the President, the Council, Sir Gilbert Groenall, Mr. Turner and all olTicial.^ 
of the Society for the court^esy and kindness they had shown to the New- 
castle Committee at all times. Might he say that they wished the Leicesti'r 
Show a xory great success, and if their surplus excccdod that of Newcasiii- 
he would not begrudge it one bit. (Laughter.) 

The Karl of Northbrook, in presenting the Report of the Veterinary 
Committee, read to the Council the following letter, handed to liim that 
morning, which Mr. Adoane had received from Mr, Vincent Yorke, on tho 
accuracy of whose statements the Coimcil could place the greatest reliance : 

i'oaiHAim’ox Court, TEWuns-RURr. 

Dear AreaxE,— Decfirater 10th, 1923. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 

Aa five farms of mine at ForUiarniiton have now been visited by the above, I have Ii.iil 
801110 opportunity of observing the otfieial iiictliod of dealing with it. This appears to ijin 
to be thorough and vigorous in all respects except one — namely, the time that is allowed to 
elapse between the notification of the disease and slaughter of the affected animals. 

From my observation from twenty-four hours to fortj'-eight hours is allowed to be t.'ikea 
up with veterinary examination and valuation, during which time the affected animal (it 
animals remain in the fields, and are a focus of Infection to the whole nelghbourhoiKl. 
I quite recognise tlic necessity for expert diagnosis and for vaiiiation, but as only one tif 
two of the animals as a rule show evidence of the disease at first, the valuation of tlKSi- 
oiight not to be difficult, and the moment that this has been arranged they ouglit, in iijy 
opinion, to be knocked on the head and buried in quicklime. 

The only other criticism I have to offer is that in one of these cases a large number of 
cattle and sheep were driven quite half a mile from the fields in which they caught the 
disease up to the farm to be slaughtered, thus infecting a considerable area of country 
which otherwise would not have had any diseased animals on it. The reason given for 
this was no stockade on the spot in which to slaughter. 

Yours ever, 

(Signed) Viscext W. Yorke. 

The Council would agree, Lord Northbrook thought, with Mr. Yorkn 
that there had been unnecess&Ty delay in the slaughter of infected animals 
on his farm and consequently danger of spreading tho disease in the neigh- 
bourhood. It seemed to him very undesirable, to say the least of it, th.Tt 
infected cattle and sheep should be driven half a mile along a highway to Ihj 
slaughtered. He asked the Council to agree to send to the Minister of Agri- 
culture a copy of this letter calling attention to tho statements of Mr, Yorke. 

Lt.-Col. G. L. CouRTiiOPE said that while this report, was before the 
Council he wished to draw attention to the fact that at to-morrow's moctinii 
of the Council of Agriculture would be put forward a resolution the end of 
which was to the effect “ that the policy of slaughtering infected aTiiinals 
be discontinued and therefore no further compensation be paid.” Tho 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Council would probably agree with unanimiiy 
that, until the veterinary authorities reported that the disease was out of 
control and had become endemic and that the policy of slaugliter was no 
longer justified, they should support tho Ministry in maintaining the jm-- 
sent policy of slaughter. lie could not help feeling that a strong expression 
of opinion by that Council and by the members at the general meeting tlnit 
afternoon, if carried, might have great influence with the Council of Agri- 
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culture and also with the Conunlttoe of the Cabinet set up to consider the 
serious position that had arisen with regard to foot-and-mouth disease. If 
the Council sheared his views he would ask tliat their opinion .should be 
strongly expressed, and that the utmost publicity should bo given to tlie 
matter. 

Jlr. Christoprkr Middleton supported what had been said by Col. 
Courthope. They all recognised tlian an outbreak of foot-aud-moutli 
disease might assume such dimensions that it would no longer bo practicable 
to deal with it by tlie present methods. The Council wore, however, not 
prepared to admit thatsuoh a position iiad yet been reacliedand tlicro ought 
to bo a most careful inquiry. The Society ought to act and their views 
ought to be placed before the Committee of the Cabinet and the Council 
of Agriculture before they came to a decision. 

Mr. BEOCKLEnURST, referring to the letter read by Lord Nortlibrook, 
said there was another very important point which liad comoupbeforo the 
Gloucestershire Diseases of Animals Committee. That was the delay winch 
had arisen between the occurrence of suspected cases and the making of an 
Order restricting movements. There was no doubt about it that whatever 
was done in such cases should be done as prom]itly as }>ossiblo. In many 
cases there had been delay in getting out the Order, and in some of tboin it 
was known that dealers had moved cattle after hearing of a .suRpocted out- 
break and before the Order had been made ; and there had boon no means 
of stopping them. What they suggested to meet tlie ease -was that the 
chief constable, on the opinion of the veterinary surgeon of the district, 
should at once make a “ stand-still ” Order, under whidi no euttlo shuuld 
be moved within fifteen miles of a suspocted case. Unfortmiately in 
Gloucestershire they had had many eases — fifteen, he thought, within tho 
lost fortnight— and thoy felt that tlie great delay, in allowing cattio to be 
moved after the report of a suspected case, might bo avoided if tlio Order 
were made more promptly. 

Mr. Alfred Mansell, as a member of the recent Dejiartmontal Com- 
mittee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, said he felt convinced of the wdsdom 
of the policy of slaughtering. Ho did not know if tho Council were aware 
of tlie letter written by Messrs. P. and G. Hughes, in ivliich thoy said tliat 
although foot-and-mouth disease was curable, yet in the majority of cases 
cattle could not be successfully reared afterwards, and thero was a large 
consequential loss. Regarding the point raised by Mr. Brocklohurst, this 
had been considered by the Departmental Committee, w’lio had recom- 
mended that on tho report by a veterinary surgeon of a suspected case of 
foot-and-mouth disease an automatic “ stand- still Order covering a fivc- 
mile radius should at once come into effect. A& a matter of fact, ho had 
liimself drawn Sir Stewart Stockman’s attention to tlie fact that in a great 
many districts this did not operate owing to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the police. On the confirmation of a suspected outbreak tlie five- 
railo radius was increased to a radius of fifteen miles. Ho wa.s of opinion 
that in cases where one or two animals were found to be iiifoctcd thoy 
should be slaughtered straight aw^ay and the sound animals which liod 
been in contact could be slaughtered later on. He hoped the Council 
would recommend the continuance of slaughtering as against isolation. 
They had had a great number of wntnesses before tlie Departmental Com- 
mittee, but every man from North, South, East and "W est laid agreed that 
slaughter was the best policy. He understood tliat foob-and-inouili disease 
in France cost that country about five millions per annum, and this could 
quite well be realised by anyone, like himself, who liud travelled much on 
the Continent looking for stock. He had been told on many occcosions that 
he could nob go to farms on account of foot-and-inoutli disease. It would 
bo a most serious matter if tho disease once got out of haiul and became 
general in this country. 

Sir Merbik Burrell endorsed what Mr, Mansell had said. He liaj 
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heard of complaints on the same lines as those referred to by Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, to the effect that local authorities did not take immediate action on 
the occurrence of a suspected outbreak. He would like to point out, how. 
ever, that this was not the fault of the Ministry of Agriculture, but was 
entirely the fault of the local authorities concerned. If a farmer suspected 
that an animal of his was suffering from foot-and-mouth disease he was 
responsible for reporting the case immediately to the police, and the police 
at once stopped all movement of animals within a five -mile radius of the 
suspected outbreak. It was their duty to do so, and hod nothing to do 
with the Ministry. He would like to emphasise this point, because he 
knew that there was a good deal of misimderstanding regarding it. It was 
most important that that first step should be taken without delay. When 
a suspected case was confirmed, the area was extended to a fifteen -niilo 
radius ; but the first step could be taken, and should be taken, by the 
local people. 

Mr. Brocklehxjbst explained that he was not alluding to the Minislr}’. 
The misapprehension was in the arrangements between the chief constable 
and the local authorities for carrying out a stand-still order. 

Mr. Paitekson said it had often been his misfortune to be in a minority, 
and he would probably be in a minority of one that day. He was not sati,«- 
fied that the policy of slaughter was achieving the result they hoped it would 
achieve. There was no doubt that in the early stages of an outbreak 
slaughter w^aa the best method of deaUng with it, but what was going to 
happen if the present wholesale slaughter continued much longer ? llo 
knew of three parishes in Cheshire in which at the present moment there 
w'^as not a beast, pig or sheep left, and the consequences, to his mind, were 
going to be extremely serious. He was inclined to think that there was 
the possibility that the time would come when the Ministry would be com- 
pelled to consider whether they could continue, at the enormous cost, the 
policy of slaughter. They had heard that a Cabinet Committee had been 
formed to consider the question, and he deprecated the passing of any 
resolution that might prejudice the view that Committee might take. 

The President said there were two things before the meeting, which 
ho thought should be dealt with separately. The first was Lord North- 
brook’s suggestion that the letter from Mr. Yorke be sent to the Ministry^ 
of Agriculture. Was it the pleasure of the Council that that be done ? 
This was agreed to. 

The President said they next came to Col. Courthope’s resolution, 
which had been seconded by Mr. Middleton ; — 

That this Council reasserts tta conviction that the present policy of slaughter with com- 
pensation in rases of foot-and-mouth disease must be maintained, and offers strenuous 
ojjposiiioii to All eilorta to secure the discontinuation of this policy, unless the veterinary 
authorities definitely recommend such action. ^ 

This resolution having been passed, the report of the Veterinary 
Committee was also adopted. 

On tho presentation, of the Report of the Committee of Selection 
Sir Douglas Newton, referring to a suggestion he had made that a string 
should be attao.hed to the show catalogue to facilitate carrying, said he did 
not know how far the Committee had investigated the matter, but the idea 
had occui-red to him aa the result of the practice now in operation in connec- 
tion with the Motor Show. There they had a catalogue which was equally 
bulky and equally inconvenient to carry about ; they had now fitted it with 
a string. He did not know if the Committee had had before them the 
specimen copy ho had forwarded to the Secretary. 

The Hon. Cecil Paekek said this specimen had been submitted ; it hf.d 
a canvas back, and was very much smaller than their own show catalogue, 
Sir Douglas New’TON asked if any printer had been approached regard- 
ing thi.H suggestion, as he thought that the difficulties mentioned by the 
Committee could be got over. 
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Mr. Falconer said ho did not quite catcii tbo roforonce in tfio Com- 
initteo’3 report to long service medals. Was it proposed to refer this 
matter to Local Societies ? 

Tlie President explained that this matter liad boon considered by the 
Selection Committee on the previous day, and they had coiuo to (ho con- 
clusion that they were too large a body to deal with the details, and had 
appointed a Sub -Committee, of which Mr. Falconer liad boim nominated as 
a member, to go thoroughly into the wliolo matter. The Cuminitleo laid 
liad Mr. Falconer’s letter before them and all the inforimition ho Imd given. 

Sir Douglas Newton suggested that the Oommittoo should obtain 
export opinion as to the practicability and expense of adopting his sugges- 
tion in coimoction with tho catalogue, for he was convinced that it wtnild 
be a gPMt advantage. Might he ask that tlie matter bo roferrod back to 
obtain information from the firm that printed tho catalog^ie ? 

The President said the feeling of tho Committee was\liat there was 
not much advantage in having a string. 

With regard to the report of tho Committee of Select ion, tlio Pju-:8I1)Ent 
said the Council would have heard read out tho namo.s of the new motnltors 
appointed to serve on the Council. Ho begged to extend a licarty welcome 
to those piesont for the first time that (hy, and trusted tlioy would give 
tho Society the benefit of their time and experience as often its was possi- 
ble. He knew that some lived a long way off, but he hotted tho Council 
might SCO them there as frequently as their arrangemcTua would permit. 
The names of the new members present were : IMr. Ashton, Mr. Ihukitt, 
Mr. Dickie, Mr. Howkins, Mr. Straker, and Major d'omkinson. 

The report of the Committee of Selection was then adopted. 

Lord Bledisloe, in the absence of the Duke of De.vonshire, submit tod 
the report of the Research Committee for adoption, and, in doing so, called 
the attention of members of Council to the extremely valuable and in- 
structive leaflet prepared by four of the greate.st experts on the subjoct 
in the country on sowing down laud to grass. It was, in Ills opinion, a 
most authoritative publicatiou on the subject. Members of Council 
would, he knew, endorse the expression of thanks which tho Committee 
hod conveyed to those gontlomen. 

The following resolution was moved by the President and seconded 
by tho Hon. Cecil Parker : — 

That tlie Bye-laws at present nainbered 24 to 5fi inclusive, and f.be Resolutions of f'niincil 
numbered I to 40 inchisive, appended to the printed copy of the Bye-laws passed on 
the 8th day of Deeeinbcr, 1875, be and the same are hereby rescinded, <aTicl that t!ie jao- 
posed new Bye-laws mimbcrcd 24-117 inclusive centained in the printed document 
submitted to tliis meeting be and the same arc hereby crtacted and be printed, together 
with the other Bye-laws .and the Charters of the Society, and that the Bye-laws ciiaeted 
under the pro4iaions of the Suppleineutal Cliarter be re-iimnbercd to follow eonsecu- 
tlvely after Bye-law 117. 

Sit Douglas Newton moved tho following amendments to tlio rasolii- 
tion, namely : — 

(1) That In Bye-law 25 the words " orany 8 Members of the Council ” be substituted for the 
words " 1 Trustee, 2 Vice-Presidents, and 5 other Members of the Council.” 

(2) Tnat the following words be added to Bye-law 28, : '‘PitAidcd tliat the question 

:o postponed shall be disposed of at the next monthly meeting and no further post- 
ponfcuieiit thereof shall be permitted.” 

(3) That in Byc-Jaw 30, paragraph (4), the words ” and adjourned ” be added after the 
word “postponed." 

(4) That in Bye-law 81 the words “ in his discretion ” be omitted and the words “ with the 
consent of a majority of the Members present and voting ” be substituted therefor. 

(5) That in Bye-law 84 the words “ If challenged ” be inserted after the word “ must,” 

(6) That the word “ five ’* be substituted for the word “ ten ” in the 7th line of the 

Byo-law 39. 

On boing put to the vote the amendments were carried nejn. con. 

Mr. Davis Brown then moved tho following further nmendments, 
namely : — 

(I) That In Bye-law 28 the whole of the first sentence be omitted and the following be sub- 
stituted therefor ; namely 
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The monthly meetinp of the Council shall have the full power to originate, discii-s 
and decide al! questions brought before it on the business of the Society. Excc[ t 
where otherwise provided in these Bye-laws every such question shall be decided ).v 
a ntnjority of those present and voting. The voting shall be by show of hands, Tiie 
President or other Chairman may vote in the first Instance, and in case of an equaiite 
of votes may have a sc.'cond or casting vote. Where the Chairman has not votrii 
in the iirst instance, he may, in the case of an equality of votes, give a casting vot>-. 

(2) That the word “ recommend ” he substituted for the^word “ appoint " la the sccomi 

line of Bs'C-law No. 64. 

(3) That in the third line of Bye-law'Xo. 16 the word " the ” be substituted for " these.” 

These amendments were also adopted iierti. con. 

The original resolution, as thus amended, was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Tlie following Standing Committees were appointed for 1924 : Finance, 
Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological, Veterinary, 
General Show, Stock Prizes, Judges Selection, Implement, Showyard Works, 
Selection and General Purposes, Dairy and Produce, Horticultural, and 
Research. The present members of the various Standing Committees were 
(with some exceptions) reappointed to those Committees. 


proceebings at the annual 
(Seneral fIBeeting of (Bovernors anb flhenibeiT, 

nF.T,D AT THE ROYAL AGRICUL’TURAL HALL, ISLINGTON’, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. STAKYFORTH (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 

PresidenPs Opening Remarks. 

The pRE.STDENT, at the commencement of the proceedings, said it as 
a year ago since tlie Governors and Members had done him the great 
honour of electing him President of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
it was his duty that day to give some account of his stewardship. It was 
usual for the President to make a few opening remarks before the report 
of the Council and the accounts w^ere submitted. 

His first duty was to express tho thanks of the Society to the Royal 
Agricultural Hall Company and the Smithfiold Club for the loan of tlnit 
room in which to hold their meeting. He was sure they would all agree 
with that. (Hear, hear.) 

It would be seen from the report of the Council, which was in the 
hand.s of those ]d resent, that there was a loss in membership by death and 
other causes during the year under review of 218, and he would urcc 
individual members of the Society to make good that loss. Ho knc\r 
that timas were not good, but with a little personal effort on the part of 
each member he thought he might reasonably anticipate for his successor 
in the presidential chair a goodly number of proposals for the first meeting 
of the Council in the year 1924. 

It had been his earnest endeavour to increase tho membership, but 
it was not anything like what it ought to bo for a Society like theirs, and 
ho felt certain that individual members would realize that it did not entail 
a great deal of trouble or exertion for members to get one new subscriber 
a year. He had ventured to a.sk Governors and Members of Council ro 
find ten new members each, and he was glad to say that in sorao instances 
that suggestion had been accepted with great willingness and their number^ 
had been increased. He did, however, appeal most earnestly to tho^c 
present to do what they could to increase the membership, because the 
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membership roll was the safest banking account, as tliey could not always 
rely on the financial success of the Show. They could sometimes, but not 
always. The Secretary had sent out a fonn of application to all members, 
and he trusted that everybody in that room would secure some friend who 
would become a member of th.at great Society. 

The Show at Newcastlo-on-Tyne had been a wonderful ono— in fact, 
it had been a record one— and would, ho felt sure, always bo an outstanding 
one in the history of the Society. Their thanks were due to the l.ord 
Mayor and Corporation of i^ewcastle, to His Grace tlie Duke of N'orthuin. 
berland, to the Stewards of the Freemen of that City, and to all the local 
officials who did so much to assist and otisure the success of tho Sliow in 
their preliminary and local arrangements. Notliing had boon wanting 
in hard work, zeal, and attention on the part of everyone in ISTowctistlo, 
and it was owing to their efiorts that their Show had met with such great 
success. His own memories of the Show would ever stand out as a dts- 
tinctly pleasant recollection of his association with the Royal Agricultural 
Society as its President for this year, and he thought all woultl agree that 
tlieir North Country friends had •done their best. (Applause.) 

The weather on the occasion of tho Show also had be(m in their favour, 
which had not always been the case, although he believed the Society 
had on the occasions of its visits to tho Tyneside city in tiio p.a.st boon 
especially honoured by the Clerk of the \Vhather. 

Tho visit of H.R.H. the Princo of Wales to Tynesido and his attend- 
ance at the Show on the Wednesday and Friday, as well as his presence 
at the General Meeting, was as pleasing to Members of tlie Society as it 
was to the residents of Newcastle and district. That ho occupied a unique 
position in the hearts of the people of industrial centres as weU as agricul- 
tural and sporting districts, was fully proved, and tho largo attendance 
upon the two days mentioned must be ascribed in a great measure to tho 
l:mdliness and goodwill of His Royal Highness in attending the Show. 
The Society owed him no small debt of gratitude. (Applau.se,) He 
might tell them that His Royal Highness had been graciously pleased to 
inform the Council of tlie pleasure he had derived from his visit to New- 
castle, and everything connected with it. 

The accounts for>the Show would show a balance of receipts over 
expenditure of £19,101 11s. 2d, This was a truly remarkable result, and 
one not likely to be attained in future years by any town or city having 
the honour of receiving the Society on the occasion of its country meeting. 
It was a record financial success, and would place the Society in a position 
to do a great deal more good in the future. 

Ho, personally, would, and he knew the Council and Members would, 
like to congratulate Sic Gdbort Greonall, the Hon. Director, upon tho 
excellent result. (Hoar, hear.) Sir Gilbert laboured long and anxiously 
to attain this end, and ho spared no time or money, and no ono knew 
what a master of detail he was except those brought closely in contact 
with him, nor the great amount of work and energy lie put into all lie did 
for the Royal Agricultural Society. The success of the Show, therefore, 
must \y=i — and ho was sure was— particularly gratifying to Sir Gilbert, 
but they were also deeply grateful and indebted to the Secretary and his 
staff. He thought he could truthfully tell tlie Mora bens of tho Royal 
Agricultural Society that they were extremely fortuiiato in the Secretary 
they liad at present. As an ordinary Member of tfio Council he had had 
the opportunity of seeing his work, but the President and Hon. Director 
had more insight into the secretarial work tliau an ordin.ary Member of 
Council, and he was gratified the other night to hear how Sir Gilbert 
Greonall had endorsed, not only what he was trying to say to them, but 
ho had also said that it was the greatest pleasure to him to have a man 
he could work with. JMr. Tumor was full of Koal and full of energy, and 
there had never been a question that he did not know the detail of at once. 
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Ho c’onsklored that tho Society did well when they elected Mr. Turner tt, 
the post, and they were extremely lucky in having him as Secretary. 

As most of thorn knew, the Show would be hold in Leicester next 
year, A veiy good site, about a mile from the centre of the City, liad 
been secured, and the civic authorities of Leicester had already spent 
considerable sums upon the levelling, draining, and laying out of the land, 
which preliminary work had provided employment for many of the e\- 
Service men of Leicester, who otherwise would have been unemployed. 
By a scheme of Town Planning, the Tramway system of Leicester was to 
bo brought to the very door of the showyard, so that access from the city 
would bo comparatively easy, It was some twenty-eight years since the 
“ Royal ” last visited Leicester, and he wa.s sure that after that long inter- 
val every one w'oiild desire the success of the Show and work to that end. 
At any rate, he nright say that the prospects at present were extremely 
hopeful. He had just left the Mayor of Leicester and other membei's cf 
the Local Committee who attended their meetings in London, and Jjc 
could assure those present, from what he had heard that day, that tiioKo 
gentlemen wmild leave no stone untunJed to make the Show next year 
in the very centre of England an enormous success. 

Although in connexion with the Leicester Show the Council had 
decided to give a further £3,000 towards the Prize Fund, making a grant of 
£10,000 in all, the Breed Societies had expressed their desire to a.ssist by 
financial contributions in making the classification and prize-money 
attractive to exhibitors, and such monetary contributions as they offered 
■^vere gladly accepted by the Society and helped materially towards the 
ultimate success of the Show, The Breed Societies came to tho help of 
the Royal ” at a time when their finances w'ere not in the sound positiort 
they were at present. They had acted in a most generous way, and Iho 
Council felt that when the finances of the Society were in a better position 
they ought to try to relieve those Societies to some extent of the large sum 
of money that they had always helped the “ Royal ” with in order to increase 
tho Prize List, To them also the cordial thanks of the Society were 
tendered. 

The Show, as members well knew, did not absorb all the interests of 
the Society. The Plantations and Estate Nurseries Competition and tho 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition had also been successful. 
Tlic work of tho Rcsearcli Committee h^ also been progressive, and several 
new schemes had been put forward, supported, and in some cases financed, 
by that Committee, whilst the Departments of Chemistry, Zoology, 
Botany, and Veterinary Science had in addition contributed their quota. 
The year Ijad bw'n an exceptionally busy one, and it had fallen to his lot 
to undertake during hie year of office the revision of the Bye-Laws of tho 
Society for tho regulation of tho procedure at future meetings of the 
Council. Tho new Bye-Laws had been passed by the Council that morn- 
ing, and, he hoped, would aid their deliberations. 

His Presidential year had been a happy one. He had received every 
help from the Council, and ho trusted that the hope expressed by him 
when elected in that room last year, that he should endeavour to fulfil 
satisfactorily the duties placed upon him had been realized. (Applause.) 

Accounts. 

The President said the first item on the Agenda was a presentatioJi 
of the balance -slicet, This was printed in the last volume of the Jouninl 
i.ssued to members early this year, and it would no doubt be their wisi' 
that it should be taken as read. The Show Accounts were in the hands 
of those present. 

Adoption o! Report 

The PRE.STDENT said that the Report of the Council had been circulated 
through the post to each Governor and Member of the Society, and tho 
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meeting woiJd probably be willing that this also slionld be taken as read. 

Mr. J. E- Quested said it was with the greatest possible pleasure ho 
rose to move that the Report bo received and adopted. 11© w'as very 
pleased to learn from the President’s opening remarks of the sati-sfactory 
financial position of the Society, and ho hoped that the Council would 
consider exhibitors of stock when getting out the Schedule for tho forth- 
coming Show. This question had been raised last year by Mr, Cridlan. 
He did not know if the Coimcil had discussed it, but lie did hope that in 
the coming year some relief in entry fees would be given to stock exhibitors. 

He noted that the Society had made representations before tlio Dopart- 
inental Committee now sitting to consider tho question of the amendment 
of the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act. He was proud to belong to the 
county of Kent, from which, he believed, more samples wore sent for 
analysis than from any other county. It was up to everybody purchasing 
fertilizers and feeding stuffs to see that he was getting tlio jiroper constitu- 
ents guaranteed before he paid his bill. One point upon which ho tru-stod 
there would be an amendment of the Act w^as tliat power would bo placed 
in the hands of county councils, who had to adininistor the Act, to institute 
proceeding.'? where necessary without obtaining tlic consent of tho .Alinistry 
of Agriculture as they had at present to do. With regard to sliocp scab 
he thought the whole of the flock owners of the country would wolcorno 
the new Order to which reference was made hi the report. 

ITrere was just some slight remark in the report about foot iuid-moutli 
disease, and he asked to be allow’cd to say a word on this terrible calamity 
which hod overtaken the coimtry. The question was going to bo dis- 
cus, “ied to-morrow at the Agricultural Council, and there was a feeling in 
the country against the present policy of slaughter. All he could say 
was that the Ministry of Agriculture, in liis opmion, end ho thouglit in 
tho opmion of all stock owners, was proceeding upon right line.s. Ho 
imderstood that the United States had spent something like four million 
pounds in adopting the policy of slaughter and liad stamped out tins 
scourge from their country. Scandinavia had adopted similar measures 
and had also succeeded. Italy, too, had followed on similar lines. This, 
to his mind, was a good proof that the present policy in this country was 
the proper one. What they wanted to know w^as wliere these spontaneous 
outbreaks came from, (Hear, hear.) Until they found this out they wero 
a little in the dark in dealing with foot-and-moutli disease. 

Mr, C. H, JoLLiFFB said he would like to associate himself with tho 
remarks that had fallen from Mr. Quested. Ho thought they were all 
grateful to the Royal Agricultural Society for the strong and straight 
lines they adopted in anything that would help stock breeders a nr I agricul- 
turists. They knew what had been done regarding tho Fci'fiUzors and 
Feeding Stuffs Act and the Importation of Cattle, and ho iiopod tho 
Society would now take that strong lino with regard to foot-and-monlh 
disease. He did hope that the policy of slaughter would Tiot be abundoaod. 
He had heard rumours regarding a change of policy and tho .suggo-stiou 
that stock owners should be left to euro animals as best they could. That, 
he thought, would bo unfair. Tliey were grateful for the help they had 
always received from the Royal Agricultural Society, and they looked 
forward to a continuanco of that support. He hacl much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report. 

Tlie Earl of Northbrook, referrmg to wliat had fullon from Mr. 
Quested as to the policy which should bo adopted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture with reference to the terrible outbreaks of foot-and-rauutli 
disease which were unfortunately now prevalent througliout the country, 
said that this question had been before the Council of the SoriAty that 
morning, and they wore strongly of opinion that the wisest counso was 
to persist in the policy of slaughter. He knew tliat there were objections 
to it corning from some parts of the country and ho knew ^hat the point 
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had been, raised that the Government was spending vast sums of money 
without an equivalent result ; but they must bear in mind that nnlc^ 
they paid this money, which was necessary in connexion with compulsory 
slaughter, the disease might become endomic in tliia country os it was 
on tho Continent, and it might then be impossible to eradicate it from their 
flocks and herds. At the Council meeting the following resolution litstl 
been unanimously passed on the motion of Lt.-Coh Courthope, seconded 
by Mr. Christopher Middleton : — 

" That this CoqdcH reasserts its conviction that tho present policy of slaugliter 

compensation in cases of foot-and-mouth disease must he Jiiaintained, and offers strenu- 
ous opposition to all efforts to secure the discontinuation of this policy, unless the vcrc- 

rinary authorities definitely rccoimoend such action.” 

The report of tho Council, coupled with the endorsement of the resolu- 
tion mentioned above, was then adopted. 

Election of President. 

Mr. Riohardson Carr said it was with the greatest possible pleasure, 
and he felt very great pride in it, that he had the honour to move a resolu- 
tion. that 5fr, hlniest Mathews bo elected President of the Society, to hold 
olflcc until the next ensuing annual general meeting. He had been closcls- 
associated with J\Ir. Mathews for the past thirty -five years, and as reganls 
qualifications no one was better fitted to occupy the position. .Mr. 
Mathews became a member of the “ Ro3'al ” in 1881, he joined the Counc il 
in 1904, and became Steward of Dairying in 1903. Everyone who knew 
him would agree that with regard to the dairy interest what Mr. Mathews 
did not know about it was not w'orth knowing. He was in every way 
qualified, and they could not get a better man. He had, as he had said, 
known Mr. Mathews for thirty-five years, and to know him was to love 
him ; but Mr. Mathews suffered from the same disease as he himself did 
in being bom too .soon. Mr. Mathews had, however, got to that age wlien, 
he thought, he might live to be a hundred without any trouble at all. Ho 
personally felt a very strong regard for him, because Mr, Mathews once 
got him out of a great diflicultj^ 'I'hirty-four years ago, Mr. Carr said, 
he had been asked by the late Lord Rothschild to see whether a butter 
test and milking trials could not be undertaken. He had approaelied 
the “ Roj^al ” at the time, but he w^as told that the trials could not ho 
under taken because tliero were practical difficulties m tho way. His 
late chief, when he had told him of this decision, asked him if the tnhis 
could be carried out at a one -day show at Tring. Although he had uoi 
the slightest idea how it could be carried out,, he never believed in saj’ing 
that a thing could not be done. It is said “ when you don’t know, ask a 
policeman," His opinion was when in difficulties about dairying ask 
Mr, Mathews. Mr, Mathews had organized the butter test and milkiiiLT 
trials at Tring, and made all the arrangen'ents for testing 100 cows, and 
he used to get the awards out by half-past one. That spoke volumes for 
his capabilities. He (Mr. Carr) did not know a man who could be proposed 
as President who was moro beloved tlian Mr. Mathews. He had never 
heard anjmne say a word against him, and he liad never heard Mr. Mathews 
say an unkind word about anyone. He had great pleasure in propo.sing 
the resolution. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigo said it was Iiis extraordinarily pleasant duty 
to second the motion so eloquently proposed by Mr. Richardson Carr. 
Ho could tlioroughly endorse e^■ery word said by that gentleman abotu 
Mr. Mathews. Ho felt tho Council had acted very wisely in bringing Ins 
name forward because he (Sir Arthur) did not know of anymne in his own 
department at the Show who combined the two qualities of " practice with 
science " more thoroughly than did Mr. Mathows. Mr. Carr was able to 
speak of Mr, Mathews’ popularity in this country, but if members wanted 
to know how, popular Mr. Mathows really was they ought to visit (Iio 
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Island of Jersey with him as ho, the speaker, had had tho priv’ilego of 
doing. It would be remembered that tho lato Government had suggested 
io tho Jersey people that they should contribute a littlo sum to the Imperial 
Exchequer. They said “ No.” If tho Government had known as much 
as lie, they would have asked Mr. Mathews to make tho request to Jersey, 
and they would have got anything they required. (L.nighter,) Turning 
to the Show to bo held next year, Sir Artlnir said, as representing tho 
County of Leicester on the Council of tho Society, they would wolcomo 
Mr, Mathews very wannly as Pmsident for 1921:, and they would do every- 
thing in their power to make the Show under liis Presidency a great success. 

Mr. Abel Smith, speaking as one who had known Mr. ]\Iatliows for a 
great number of years, also supported tho resolution, which was tlien put 
to the meeting and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Mathews desired to say first of all how very much he appreciated 
the great honour done him in electing him President for 192-4. Ho could 
assure those present that he felt it a tremendous lionour, in fact ho did 
not think that there was any post connected witli agriculturo in this 
country that could be compared with the Presidency of tho Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. 'Po his mind it was what might bo called thci liluo Riband 
of Agriculturo.” It was an old saying that ‘‘he who puts on his clothes 
must not boast as he who takes them off.” Therefore ho would not say 
much regarding the Show to be held at Leicester next yc.ar. lio would, 
however, thank Mr. Richardson Carr, Sir Arthur Ha/.lcrigg, and his old 
friend Mr. Abel Smith, with whom he had played crirkf't many years 
ago, for the kind words they had spoken about lum. They were far too 
kind. He was afraid that he would be rather conceited wlien he left that 
room, for he had no idea that he possessed all tho qualities they had giveji 
him credit for. He felt that the Leicester Show w^as sure to bo a success 
if they only got rid of foot-and-mouth disease. Ho thougliL it might bo 
a trying year for the Society unless things improved. To meet that 
possibility, he liopcd that, as suggested by tho President, those present 
would do all they could to get new members, for they would \rant thorn 
all unless this disease was stamped out soon. Tlio j)rofits on tho Sijow 
would be very much reduced if they did not have .a big oxliibit of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, and they would be in the same fjosition as they were at 
Doncaster. He did not think ho need say one word about the support 
of tho Council. He knew that his friend Colonel Stanyforth would always 
be at hand to get him through the mazes of the new bye-laws. 'J'iicy 
proloably were rather more simple than they looked, but ho thought ho 
\voiifd want some assistance there. He knew he could rely on Colonel 
Stanyforth, and he knew he could rely on the assistance of tho Council, 
Many of them were old friends of his, and ho was sure tf^iat ho w'oiild have 
the assistance of the new members, some of wliom had been elected that 
day. If he had that support from the IMembers of the Council and also 
from Mr. Turner and his excellent staff lie hoped to bo in a position at tho 
end of his year of office to thank them and report the suocoas of the Leicester 
Show. The Mayor of Leicester was very hopeful that next year’s Show 
was going to beat Newcastle. He hoped it might. He begged again to 
thank them for the great honour they had done him. 

Election o£ Trustees. 

The President announced that the following twelve trustees had 
been nominated by the Council in accordance with the bye-laws : — 

n.H.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., York House, St. James’s Puliicc, S.W.l. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., White Lodge, lliclimond. 

C. Adeane, C.B.. Babraham HaJl, Cambridge, 

Lord Ailwyn K.C.V.O., K.B.E., Honiagliaiu, Norwirli. 

The Duke of Bedford K.G., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jorica, Bart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury 

Col. F. S. W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
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The Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

The Duke of DevousWre, K.G., Chatawortli, EakewelJ. 

Sir Gilbert Oreenall, Bart,, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, 

The Earl of Jfort-hhroob, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

The Hon, Cedi T. Parker, The Grove, Corsham, Wiltshire. 

On a show of hands they were declared re-elected as trustees, to hoJtl 
office until the next ensuing annual general meeting. 


Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar maimer, their names 
being : — 

C. Coltman-Rogera, Stanagfi Park, Brampton Bryan. 

Percy Crutciiley, gunuiughill Lodge. Ascot, Berkshire. 

The Earl of Derby, K.G,, Knowslcy, Prescot, Lancashire, 
it. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Lord Harlech, Erogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Ernest Mathews, C.V.O., LL.D., Little Shard eloes, Amersham, Bucks. 

The Duke of Portland, K.G., Wclbcck Abbey, Worksop. 

The Earl of Powis, Poms Castle, Wclslipool, Mout, 

P'rederick Ileynard, Sunderland wick, Driffield, Yorkslure. 

The Duke of Hichmond and Gordon, K.C., Goodwood, Chichester. 

Lt,-Col. E. W. Sfcanyforth, Kirk Hammerton Hall, York. 

The Earl of Yarborough, Brockleshy Park, Lincolnshire. 

Election of Auditors. 

It was then moved by Mr. K L, Gooch, seconded by Mr. Bansome, 
and unanimously resolved : — “ That the best thanks of the Society be ten- 
dered to Mes-srs. Jonas M. Webb, Hubert J. Greenwood, and Newell P. 
Squarey for their services as auditors, and that they be re-elected for the 
ensuing year." 

Elections to the Council. 

In accordance with Bye-Law 87, the President reported the names 
of the following ordinary members of Council who had been elected to 
represent the several divisions of the Society included in Group A, so that 
the meeting might “ take cognizance ” of their election : — 

Northumberland : G. G. Bea, Doddington, Wooler, IL.S.O. ; C. H. Sample, 20 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Prederlck Strakei, Angerton 
Hal], Morpeth. 

Yorks (North Biding) : Major dive Behrens, Swiuton Grange, Malton ; J, E. 

Twentyman, Kirby Misperton Hall, Pickering. 

Lancashire and Isle of Man : William Harrison, Albion Iron Works, Leigh ; T. B. 

Silcock, Arthfleld House, Poulfcon-le-Fyldc, 

Cheshire ; G. P. Miln, Abbot’s Lodge, Chester ; B, B. Neilson, Hotmwood, Sandiway ; 

Major C. W. Tomkinsou, Wlllington Hall, Tarporiey. 

Derby ; U. Boland Burke, Chatsworfch, Bakewcll ; Lt.-Co]. H. E. D. Disbrowe- 
Wise, Walton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Northampton ; F. H, Thornton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, 

Norfolk: DavU Brown, Marhara HaU, King's Lynn; Hubert Groom, Sunderland, 
Docking, King's Lynn ; Hsnry Overman, Weasenham, King’s Lynn. 
Bedford : Benjamin Howklns, Bromham, Bedford. 

Hertford : Bichardson Carr, Mill Iawu, Burley, Brockenhiirst, Hants. 
Middlesex; A. W. Perkin, Greenford Green, Harrow. 

Stafford : John Myatt, Lincoln House, Shenstonc, LicliDeld ; B. G. Patterson, 
Acton Hill, Stafford. 

Worcester : Col. E. Vincent V. Wheeler, Newnham Court, Tenbiiry, 

Monmouth : Col. Edward Cnrre, Itton Court, Chepstow. 

CornwaJl ; Capt. George H, Johnstone, Trewithen, Grampound Boad. 

Dorset ; Arthur Hiscock, Manor France Farm, Stourpalne, Blandford. 
Hampshire and Channel Islands ; T, W. Ashton, Estate Office, Hursley Park, "VMii- 
chester ; James Falconer, Northbrook Farm, Micheldever Station. 

Scotland : Ilobert Dickie, Knockenjig, Sanquhar, Dumfriesshire ; Andrew JI. 
Montgomery, Netherhall, Castle Douglas. 

Under Bye-law S3, Mr. William Burkitt, of Grange Hill, Bisliop Auckland, has also 
been elected as an additional representative on the Council for the Division of Durhaiu. 

Suggestions of Members. 

In response to an enquiry by the President as to whether any Governor 
or Member had any remark to make or suggestion to offer for the considera- 
tion of the Council, 
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Sir Douglas Newton said ]ie bad two suggestions to make. As tho 
Council were aware, concessions liad recently been iiuido in connoxioii 
with the Entertainment Tax, and for tlie first time for several years the 
Society would be able to have a band. lie suggested that seats should 
be placed round the bandstand and tliat some seating accommodation 
should be provided throughout the Show. His second suggestion was 
that a Rest Tent or W'elfare Centre should be provided for tlio attendants 
in charge of the animals at the Sliow. 

Sir Gn.BERT Gkeenail, replying to Sir Douglas Newton, said tliat 
when the Society had a band at the Sliow seats wero always placed round 
the bandstand. With regard to the otlier sugge.^tion, it had been tho 
practice to turn the restaurant part of the Workmen’s Refreshment 
Pavilion into a room for the attendants at nigdit so as to provide for tliem 
a place where they could sit down to read and write. Of course, it was 
quito impossible to provide a rest tent for e\ ery man who came to tho 
‘‘ Royal,” hut everything they could do was done, and llic men were made 
as comfortablo as possible. Sir Gilbert added that lie lind never lieard a, 
gnimble from anyone regarding this, ^'hpn, again, iJiero was tlio big 
tent where meetings were held during tho day. Tliis was availalilo for 
the men at night. It was, lie knew, ratlier dark, but there wero jilciity of 
chairs where men could sit down. None of lii.s men liad over grumbled 
about the accommodation provided at tlie “■Royal.” 

Colonel Gaheett said it w^as felt that the agricultural engineers were 
inadequately represented upon the Coimcil of the Society, They only 
wanted what was fair and just, and they only wanted the barest of either. 
Speaking as representing the implement manufacturers, members would, 
lie thought, remember that in tlio Park Royal days tlie implement ex- 
hibitors had come up to the scratch, and always did tlic best they could for 
the Society. He believed it might be said that they liad just the same 
chance of getting representatives on tho Council as anyone else, hut he 
did not think that was the case. Implement manufacturers were com- 
paratively few, a-nd when there was an election in a county tliey always 
gave way to agriculturists, but wlien it was considered tliat -the imjilenient 
exhibitors' paid something like £4,000 a year towards the Society ’.s Show, 
they did think that the Council might be asked to put their powons of 
co-optation into force, so that the iniplcnient mniiufaeturers sliould ho 
fully represented on the Coimcil. 

Mr. Ransome supported the suggestion made by Colonel Garrett. 
He had had, he said, some experience of trying to get elecicd on tlie Council 
for his county, but it was useless to expect formers and landowners to vote 
for anyone but their own class. It was practically impossible to get 
elected on the Council, but tho agricultural engineers felt tliat they 
should have some share in the management of tiiat ^rcat Society. 

The Phesident said that the suggesLjon.s wliich liad been put forward 
would receive the consideration of tlie Council. 

Thanks to the Retiring President. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker proposed a vote of thanks to Lt.-Col. 
Stanyfort.h, tho retiring President, for liis services during the year. When 
he had had the honour of nominating Col. Stanyforth for the position of 
President he had said that he was the right man in the riglit place, and he 
■R’as sure they would all agree with him that what lie had said had been 
fully justified. Col. Stanyforth had presided over their meetings with great 
courtesy, tact, and judgment, and they could not have had a better President. 

Mr. C. W. Tindall took it as a great honour that he haii been allowed to 
second this vote of thanks to Col. Stanyforth, wdio had boon known to him 
for a great number of years. Speaking for the Council, ho desired to say 
how much tliey appreciated all the work that Col. Stanyforth had done and 
the manner in which he had done it. Mr. Tindall believed he^was also speak- 
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ing for the whole of the Members of that great Society when he eaid that 
they appreciated very highly what had been done by their President, 
The resolution having been carried with acclamation, 
ht,-Col. Stanvfokth expressed his thanks to Mr. Parker and to Mr. 
Tindall and said that he was very deeply grateful. It was certainly a 
great pleasure to him that two gentlemen who had proposed and seconded 
him for election to that proud position should now ask the meeting to 
thank him for the services he had rendered. It had been to him a very 
pleasurable honour, because, as he had eaid last year, he felt it was the 
highest position which an Englisli gentleman could wish to attain, and liis 
successor had endorsed that view. He had striven for many years as a 
member of Council to do all in his power for that great Society and also 
as President for this year, and it was an enormous satisfaction to him to 
think that tho North Country which he represented had done so much for 
the Society, because it had undoubtedly placed them in a financial position 
which would enable them to do more in the future than they had done in 
the past. It had been a great honour to him to act as President, but the 
duties had been enormously relieved by having a man like Sir Gilbert, 
Greenall os Hon. Director, because a groat deal of the thought and spado 
work had been done by him and by their excellent Secretary, and tho 
President’s duties were very much routine work. He had carried out 
that work to tho be.st of his ability, and he could only thank them once 
again for having placed him in that position. He wished in some w.ays 
his year of office was not over. (Applause.) 
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|lapl |.0rimltural Socictn of ^nglaiit). 

AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 192;. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

I., First Prize. II., Second Prize. III., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize, 
V., Filth Prize. R.N., Reserve Number. H.C., Highly Commended. 

C., Commended. 

The responsibility (or the accuracy ol the description or pedigree, and for the 
eligibility to compete olthe animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was “bred by Exhibitor.” 


HORSES. 

Shires. 

No. In Class 1. — Shire, Stallions, bom in 1922,* 

Oata- 

I 

1 I. (£20)— SiH Ber.V-UID GREfi^WELL, Eart., Harden Hark, Woklinsiiam, Siirrov. fnr 
Maiden Goalkeeper, blaek; e. Champion’s Goalkeeper 3020G, </. Chaticy lOuif HKHU 
by Marclen Eeter 3335(5. 

1 n. (£10.) — J. Morrk Belcher, TUiborton Manor, Newport, S.aIop, for Tibberton Har- 
Ijoro, brown ; h. Harboro Niillt Scciindns 33231, d. Tibberton Horotliy (53237 by Woo<l 
Eaton Blaze 10258. 

3 HL (£5.) — James Forshaw axd Sons, Carlton-on-Treut, Newark, for Member lor Carl- 
ton, brown, bred by F. \V. Davenport, Knapthorpe, Caunton, Newark ; ir. ilaruii Kin" 
34855, d. Knapthorpe Bonny by Bearhendon Woodman 3014G. 

8 R.N.— The DPKB of ^YESTMINSTER, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., ilaton Hall, Che,ster, for Eaton 

Kunsoch 2nd. 

H.C.-7. C.~2. 

Class 2. — Shire Stallions, bom in 1921. 

10 I. (£20, & R. M. for Champioa.’) — J. Morris Belcher, Tibberton Manor, Newport, Salop, 
for Tibberton Leader 31)038, dark bay; s. Fcndley Leader 35071, d. Tibberton Seenn- 
doa Queen 00(590 by Babingley Nulli Secundus 2(3903. 

II n. (£10.) — James Foeshaw and Sons, Carlton-on-Xrent, Now.ark, for Dogdyke Jonathan 

3878.5, bay, bred by A. Scargall and Son, Withem, Alford, tines.; s. Marden Jotin 
32580, d. Burwell Flower .5C404 by Loekinge Tng-of-War 19783. 

13 ni. (£5).—- John 0. Jackson, The Grange, Askern, Donc.aster, for Pendley Commander 
38944, dark bay, bred by H. WE Bishop and J. W. Measures, Tring ; f. Babjiigley Nuiii 
Secundua 26993, d. Mother Hubbard 85830 by Royal Commander 3085 1. 

Class 3. — Shire Stallions, bom in 1920. 

15 I. (£80, & Champion.') — Tub Duke or Devo.vshike, K.G,, Chafswortli, Bakcwell, for 
Cippenh&m Friar 38110, b<ay, bred by Ernest IV. Headington, C'ippcnliam Court, Slough ; 
«. Monks Green Friar 35891, d. Fenny Mcncstrcl Dolly 88531 by Norhury Menestrel 
23543. 

19 n. (£19.)— Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bart., Mardnn P.ark, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Kilkenny Cecil 38313, bay. bred by N. Hooken, Kilkenny Farm, Hibury ; s, Capernwray 
33083, d. Badsell Princess 70728 by Harlequin of Ifothfield 2(52 78. 

22 m. (£5.)~E. Savaoe, The Old Hall, Groby, Leicester, for Lunesdale Banker 383(59, dark 
bay, bred by W, Taylor and Sons, Laiinds Farm, Hornby, Lancaster; i. Langrick Duke 
33310, d. Hornby Belle 93674 by Kingsley 30591. 

18 R.N.— Jambs Gould, Crouchley Hall, Lymm, Cheshire, for Lymm Clansman, 
ac.— 14. 17. C,— 21. 


' Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

•CJiamplon Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horst Society for 
the beat Stallion in Classes 1 to 3. A Prize of £5 Is also given by the Shire Horse Society 
to the Breeder ol the Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire 
Horse Society, and the Dam of tlie auijual is registered in the Shire Tlorsfl Stu<l Book. 
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Class 4. — Shire Fillks, bom in 1922,>‘ 

26 I. (£20,)— rsE Duke of Devoxsbire, K.G,, Chat^ worth, Bakewell, for Chatsworth May 
Queen, hay; Field Marshal 5th 35627, d, Chatswortli Marian 84311 Friar Tiifk 
4th 31447. 

so n, (£10.)— JiMEa Gould, Crouchlcy Hall, lymm, Cheshire, for Lymm Actress, brown, 
bred by W. Maddocks Gibson, Hargate \tanf)r, Hilton, Derby; *. Ash Charmer SroSi.i' 
d. Dariing of Kirkby 88151 by Ashenden King 31165. 

2U UI. (£5.)— G. R. C, Foster, Anstey Hall, Tmmpiugtou, Cambridge, for Inventress, 
bay, bred by Percy Toonc, Wolvey Grange, Hinckley; $. Prinilcy Inventor 35096, -/, 
Inham Bonny 98G75 by Raglan 3rd 28696, 

25 R, N,— ilAJOK G, it. Bexso.v, Easthope, Much Wenlock, for Lutwyche Liberty. 

H. C.-33. C.— 27. 

Class 5. — Shire Fillies, bom in 1921. 

35 I. (£20, & R. R. for Champion. *)— Sir Arthur Nicholson, Illghfield Hall, Leek, fr.r 
Leek Pearl 112124, bay ; s. Champion's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Leek Destiny 85505 ty 
Coronation 7th 2926.3. 

34 IL (£10. 1 — G. K. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Tnimpingfon, Cambridge, for Medmenham 
Princess 112309, bay, bred by K. H. Kcctie, Westlield, Medmenham, Marlow ; s. Welbct.k 
Redly neh 36204, d, Montem Princess 85809 by Longforth King Cole 30643. 

36 HI. (£5.) — H. S. Tanbcrn, White Meadow’, Ashbourne, for White Meadow Beryl 11333?. 

brown, bred by F. W. Lester Bernwood, Botolph, Ciaydon, Winslow ; *. Abbotts Rovs] 
Blood 31147, d. Theale Betty 10045 by Theale Champion 31879. 

Class 6. — Shire Fillies, born in 1920. 

38 I. (£20.)— A. H. CL.uiK AND SON, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for Monlton Messenger’s 
Princess 109180, hay ; s. King’s Messenger 31502, d. Moulton Victor’s DncJjcss S2;;:>7 
by M<nillon Vielor King 28590. 

37 n. (£10 .)— His Majesty the Ki.vo, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Lady of Lynn 103736, 

hay; x. Lincoln .Tohii 35808, d. Lymm Vanity 89413 by Pendley Forest Prince 29715. 

40 HI. (£5.) 'H. .S. Tanburn, White Meadow, Ashbourne, for West Dunley Pantomime 

110553, black, bred l)y F. W. Daniel), West Duuley, Grittleton, Chippenham ; s. Royal 
Sovereign 5th 33505, d. Pantomine of Hothfield 85988 by Kaiser of Hothfleld 18453. 

Class 1. Shire Mares, bom in or after 1919, with Foals at foot. 

41 I. (£20.)— Sir Bernard Grebnweil, Bart., Marden Park, Woldinghain, Surrey, for 

Cbatley Fluff 102161, bay, born in 1919, bred by J. and W. Bourne, Norton St, Pliilip. 
Bath ; s. Marden Peter 33356, d. Chatley Queen 84308 by King Cole 7th 26351, [Foal 
by Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296.] 

Class 8. — Shire Mares, born in or before 1918, with Foals at foot. 

48 I, (£20, & Champion.-)— F. S. FREcKELTON, NarboruugliM’ood House, Enderby, Leicester, 

for Pendley Lady 99582, bay, born in 1918, bred by the late J.'G. Williams, Pendley 
Manor, Tring ; s. Ctiampion’s Goalkeeper 30296, d. Snelston Lady 72449 by Slipton King 
26692. [Foal by ( liimlier Doug 1. is 32245.] 

47 H. (£10.)— G. R. C, Foster, Anstey Hall. Trumpington, Cambridge, for Lincoln Duchess 
94096, bay, born in 1917, bred by E. T. Rutter, Salmonby, Horncastle ; s. Ashendni 
King 31165, d. Daisy by Finaneier King 25198. [Fojil by Champion's Goalkeeper 30296.] 
45 III. (£5.) — Dixam Estates Company, Llandinam, Mont., for Gleadthorpei Selection 
93269, bay, born in 1914, bred by T, L. Holleby, Ryecroft, Retford ; s. Clumber Fores: 
King 27188, d. Haughton Bluebell 71060 by Royal Derby 16933. [Foal by Harboro’ 
Nulli Secundiis 33231.] 

49 E. N.— Sir Edward Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, for Pendley Princess 4th. 

Class 9. —Shire Colt Foals, the ^roduc^- of Mares entered in Class 7 or 8.^ 

55 I. (£10.)— Sir Bernard Green well, Bart., Marden Park, Woldingham, Surrey; 
X. Cbampion’s Goalkeeper 30296, d. Chatley Fluff 102 [61 by Marden Peter 33:156. 

53 n. (£5.1 — G. R. C, Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpiiigton, Oamiiridge, for brown, Imni 

Mav 25 ; s. Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296, d. Lincoln Duchess 94096 by Ashenden Kbig 
31165. 

54 m. (£3.1— F. S, rKBORELTOx, Narboroiigh Wood House, Enderby, Leicester, for )>.av, 

born April 15 ; «. Clumber Douglas 32245, d. Pendley Lady 99582 by Champion’s Go;d- 
keeper 30296. 

52 R. N.— Dinam Estates Company, Llandinam, Mont. 

Class lO.—Shire Filly Foals, the produce of Mares entered i?i Class 7 or 8.‘ 
59 I. (£10.)— Sir Edward Stern, Bart,, Fan Court, Chertsey, for Fan Court Ellm bore 
April 10 ; s, Cliampion’s Goalkeeper 30296, d, Pendley Princess 4th 99586 by Not bury 
Meucslrcl 23543, 


I PriieB given by the Shire Horse Society. 

• Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, pveu by the Shire Horse Souiety f u 
the best Mare or Filly in Classes 4 to 8. A Priio of £6 Is also given by the Shire Horse Society 
to the Breeder of the Cliampion Mare or Filly, provided the Breeder is a Mera^r of the Shire 
Horae Society, and the liain of the animal ig registered in the S^re Horse Stud Book. 
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Class ii.— Shire Oeldings, by registered sires, bom in 1920.* 

C3 I. (£20.)“S. Leo(3ate an^d Sos, Dogdyke, Lmcoln, for Dogdyke Thumper, hay, bred 
by T. H. Golledge, Wraxhall, bhepton Mallet ; s. Powialaod Champion i/. Choco- 
late 73925 by Charterhouse Liou 25065, 

U1 IL (£10.)— B, A. CLEfflSSOS, Uawclilfe Manor, Skeltou Koad. York, for RawcUfle Darkie 
38347 (late Lincoln -Marmion), black, bred by Joscpli Streets, Claypole Newark' s 
Quenhy Teamster 35107, d. Dry Doddingtoa Black Bess 8405 by Ivy cha’mmon 305,84)! 

64 in, ^ Grohy, Lciceater, for Captain, black, bred bv the 

Ashby Folville Stud, Melton Mowbray ; g, Magna Nulli Swiuiidus 34044), d. Folville 
May Queen 74505 6y Blusterer 25945. 

02 R. N.-Lt.-Col. J. A.Dunslnqios-Jekffrson, D.S.O., Thicket Priorv, York, for Thicket 

Albert. 


Class 18. — Shire Geldings, by registered sires, born in. or before 1019.* 

74 L (£20.)— 'MllIOX Schofield, Moss Farm, Alkrington, .Middleton .Tunction, Lancs for 
Alkringtoa Darkle, black, born in 1917, bred by U. Kondrow, Klin i louse, Northallerton • 
g. Lincoln Dray King 31590, d. Neaaham Forest Maid 61301 by Ivy Forest thief 233‘)o’ 
08 II. (£10.)— Mann, Ceossman and Paulin, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Jtoad" 
London, B., for Albion Wonder, bay, horn in 1918, bred by llic Karl of Sefton Croxteth’ 
Liverpool ; g. Caton Boyal Albert 31289. ’ 

66 m. (£5.)— Mann, Crossman and Paulin, Ltd., for Albion Duncan, bay, bom In lOlS 

bred by 0. H, Bray, Doruiington Court, Hereford; s. Blaisdrm Drauditsman 32113* 
d. Bartestreo Brenda 55985 by Boro' Menestrel 2nd 21180. ’ 

67 R, N.— Mann, Crossman and Paulin, Ltd., for Albion Wanderer. 

H. C.— 69, 70. C.— 65, 72. 


Clydesdales. 

Class 13. — Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1922.- 
83 I. (£20, &' Chaini!ioil.‘)— A ndrew M. Montoomery, Netlicrhall, tastle Diuuibis, for 
Benefactor, bay, bred by W. MeikJem, Begg, Kirkcaldy; g. Fyvio Sensation 20042 d. 
Maud of Begg, 50902 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

82 II, (£10.) — Lames Kilfairice, Cmigie) Mains, Kilmarnock, for Ciaigie Lord Roberts, 
chestnut, bred by H. E. Roberts, Mereside, BromBeld ; s. Craiglc LUig;vnt IWTl, d. 
Galaxy 48866 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

77 nL (£5.)— Robert Ellwood, Hill Farm, Crosby, Maryport, Cumberland, for bay, 

bred by H. E. Roberts, Mereside, Bromfleld, Abbey Town ; g. Dunure True, 20329, d. 
Monk Molly 46321 by Auchenflower 12007. 

78 R. N.— James Geay, Blrkenwood, Eippen Station, for Guinea Stamp. 

H. C.— 76. C.-87. 

Class 14. — Clydesdale StaUioTis, bom in 1921. 

92 I. (£20.)— Andrew M, Montgomery, Ifetherhan, Castle Douglas, fnr Agent 2()()<j0. id.ack, 

bred by W. Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr ; g. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Dunure Biheriii.a 
8 52144 by Dunure Statesman 17239, 

95 n. (£10.)— Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Pyvie Discovery 
20755, brown, bred by James Dumo, Rothiebrisb.ane, Fyvic ; g, Birkenwood 19350, 
d. Lady Sylvia 47612 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

91 HL (£6.) — Albert James Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Bridgebank Sensation 
20714, bay, bred by Robert Smith, West held, Wincliburgh ; s. Sunbeam 19506, d. 
Oceania 46503 by Prince Ossian 10004. 

93 E. N. — Andrew M. Montgomery, for Lord Advocate, 

C> — 89, 

Glass 15. — Clydesdale Stallhns, bom in 1920. 

100 1. (£20, &R, N. lor Champion.')— Andrew M. Montgomery, N'ctherlull, Castle Douglas, 
for Mainring, 20612, bay, bred by Peter Spence, lliiigiilnea, Sandboad, Stranraer; s, 
Dunure Loyalty 19107, d, Riuguinca Jessie 51374 by Hyccroft 13722. 

99 n. (£10.) — Albert James MarSH.u,l, Bridgebank, Sirauraer, for Bridgebank Morning 
Star 20515, black ; g. The Dunure 16839, d. Miss McAilLster 50860 by Dunure Footprint 
15203. 

102 in. (£5 .) — Dougias D. MURR-tY, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Seaham Ringleader 
20650, brown ; g. Bonnie Euchly vie 14032, d. Queen o’ the Ring 40008 by Duuure Foot- 
print 15203. 

98 R. N.— Cramiinqton Coal Co., Ltd., Cramlington, for Stephendale. 

Class 16. — Clydesdale StalHons, bom in or before 1919. 

106 L (£20.)— Andrew M. Montgomery, Xcthcrhall. Castle Douglas, for The Alien 20473, 
bay, born In 1919, bred by J. R. Creen, Collyliill, Bourtic, luYcrurie; s. Hiawatha 
Again 18765, d. Love of Collyhill 47867 by Signet 16816. 

Class VJ.— Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1922,^ 

118 I. (£20.)— H. E. Roberts, Mereside, Bromfleld, Carlisle, for Mereside Mayflower, itlaek ; 
*. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Snowflake 48867 by Duuure Footprint 15203. 

’ Pri7.es given by the Shire Horse Society, 

Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Society, 

' Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horae Society for the best Stallion in 
Classoa 13-16. 
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U7 II. (£10.)— DoUOIAS D. Mderay, The Deue, Seaham Harbour, for Seahaia Moyna 
browQ ; s. Kising Star 19S.16, d. March Maiden 52760 by Eonnie Biichlyvie 14032, ’ 

116 HL (£6,/ — James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Craigie Rose, chestnut 
hrcfl by II, Wilson, Wftst Hurlet, Nitshiil; a. Craigie Litigant 10071, d. Mary Jto.il 
63240 by Duuure Footprint 15203, 

111 R. N. — James Dickib, KcJton House, Dumfries. 

C.— 115. C.— 112. 

Class 18 . — Clydesdale Fillies, bom iti 1921. 

120 L (£20.) — Dopplas; D. Murray, The Deue, Seaham Harbour, for Queen o’ the Law. 
dark brown ; «. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Quceu o’ the Kiug 46008 by Duuurc Fout- 
print 15203. 

125 IL (£10.)— J. E, Kerr, Harvieatoun, Dollar, for Harviestoun Florence ; s. Dur.ure 
Footprint 15203, d. Fiona 43334 by Royal Favourite 10630. 

121 III. (£5.) — UoBERT J. Ebdon, Elford, Seahouses, NorthiimbBrland, for Patricia, black • 
s. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Phyllis 62156 by Phillipine 18044. 

124 R. N. — James Gray, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for Meja. 

Class 19 . — Clydesdale Fillm, born in 1920, 

135 I. (£20, & Champion.^) — ^'I. axd M. Templeton, Sandy Knowe, Kelso, for Gladys, brown 
bred by H. E. Roberts, Mereside, Abbcytown ; s, Aucheuflower 12007, d. Galaxy 4, '800 
by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

132 n. (£10, & R. «. for Champion.^)— Alexander Murdoch, 'East Hallside, HalLiilc-, 
Lanarkshire, for Ophelia, black, bred by A. Maxwell, Warrix, Irvine Craigio Litigaui 
19071, d. Warrix Gipsy Maid 50894 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

131 HI. (£5.) — James Gray, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for Faith, bay ; a. Botha 1U026, 
d. Senga 50313 by Apukwa 14567. 

129 R, N.— William Moore Black (of Australia), for Musa. 

H. C.— 130. 


Class 2Q.— Clydesdale Mares, with Foals at foot. 

140 I. (£20, & Champion.^) — Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for 
Se^am Ideal 53907, roan, born in 1018 ; a. Aucheuflower 12007, d. Best Baroness 240O5 
by Baron of Buchlyvie 11263. [Foal by Dunure Footprint 162U3.J 

13G n. (£10.)— David Adams, Anclicncraig, Dumbarton, fur Jenny Thom, bay, born in 
1920, bred by J, Hamilton, Duudulf, Ayr; 5. Dunure Umpire 19711, d. Dundufl Lady 
32847 by Baron of Buchlyvie 11263. [Foal by Dunduff Chancellor 20002,] 

133 III. (£5.)— Jakes Gray, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for Elsie, brown, .born in 1918, 
bred by the late Stephen Mitchell, Boquhaa ; s. Botha 10026, d. Boquhan Shalla 43CC4 
by Apukwa 14567. [Foal by Dunure Footprint 1.5203.] 

137 R. N. — R. T. Atkinson, Acmm Farm, We.st Auckland, for Lady Hamlet. 

141 (R. N. lor Champion.^) — Edward Kichol, Plessay North Moor Farm, Cramllngtou. 

Class 21 . — Clydesdale Geldings, by registered sires, barn in or before 1920.^ 

149 I. (£20.)— Scottish co-operative Wholesale Sociext, Lid., 95 Morrison Street, 
Glasgow, for Jim Scott, brown, born in 1918, bred by J. Scott, Ascuny, Forfar ; s. Car- 
brook Buchlyvie 18273. 

147 II. (£10.) — William Mather, Milne Graden, Coldstream, for Muiphy, bay, born in 
1919 ; t. Mendel 14763, d. Queen of Bomby 46117 by Signet 10816. 

143 in. (£5.) — Ashinqton Coal Co., Ltd., Colliery Farms, Ashington, Northumberland, 
for J.R,B., brown, bom in 1919, bred by Miss Armstrong, Middleby Hill, Ecclefechan ; 
s. Baurcli Chief 16471. 

148 R. N.— ijoUGLia D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Power, 

H. C.— 146. C. -144. 


SuSolks. 


Class 22.— Suffolk Stallions, born in 1922.* 

155 I. (£20.) — Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Baht., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsi'CV 
Sultan 5480 ; s. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdaey Sultana 7061 by Sudbourne Arabi 32S7. 

154 II. (£10.)— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., for Bawdsey Speai^ass 5445 ; a. Framiing- 
ham Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 9490 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

152 m. (£5 .)— Saxton W. A. Noble, Wretham Hall. Thetford, for Wtetham Sultan 5389 ; 
a. Moudliam Gold Boy 4225, d. Wretham Cherry 9555 fiy Clarion 3663. 

156 R. N. — A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashmoot Augustus. 


* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horae Society for the beat Mato or Filly 
In CIsAsea 17-20. 

* Silver Medal for the best Foal fn Class 20, the property of a member of either tije 
Northumberland or Durham County Agricultural Societies. 

* Prizes given by the Ciydeadals Horse Society. 

* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 
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Class 23. — Suffolk Stallio-ns^ born in 1921, 

157 I, {£20. & R. IT. lor Champion.’)— The Exore. of the late Eono SIaxtos, Sudbonrne 
Hall, Orford, Sulfolk, for Sudbouine Basil 5332, brod by I lie late Lord Manton ; s, Sud- 
bourno Beau Brocade 4235, d, Selina 3323 bv An^iis 4435. 

]5fl II. {£10.)— Arthl'R r. Prait, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswidi, for Whitehall Spark 
5364, bred by II. W. Baking, Whltch.all, Thnrpe-le-Soken ; *■. Preston Khedivo 4486, 
d. Whitehall Princess 9319 by Preston Marshall 4420. 

159 ni. (£5 .)— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart,, Bawdsoy Manor, Woodhridgo, for Bawdsey 
Eex 5294 ; ». Earl Gray 4219, d. Baudsey Empress 7017 by Bawdsey Harvfester 3076. 

Class 24, — Suffolk StaUiom, bom in 1920. 

161 I. (£20, & Champion.’)— A. Prestox Joxes, Mickleovor House, near Derby, for Horatead 
Punchinello 5096, bred by G. C, Neville, Horstead Hall, Norwich ; s. Sudbourtie Be.au 
Brocade 4235, d. Nimble 8767 by Cicero 4135. 

160 11. (£10.)— Lt.-Cop. W. E. Harrisox, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Biirton-on-Trent, for 
Bawdsey Wassail 5132, bred by Sir Cuthbert (^uiltcr, Bart,, Bawdsey Manor, Wood- 
bridgo : s. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdsey Marigold 74C0 by Bawdsey Marshal Ney 3335. 

Class ^—Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1922.- 

165 I. (£20.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Morston Gold Signet 
12075 ; F. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d, Led.a’a Queen 7772 by B.iwdscy Harvester 3076. 

167 11. (£10.)— j. T. I'histletox-Smith, Pudding Norton Hail,' Pakeiiham, for Nortonean 
Belle 11832 ; s. i'akenham Peter 50.53, d. Arabella 8703 by Sndbonriie Avabi 3287. 

106 III. (£5.)- -A. Cart.yle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Walpole MajoUca 11707, 
bred liv Miss M. Giilott, Walpole Hatch, Halcswortli ; s. Samford Kufiis 4T12, d. Walpole 
Mutiiea 8949 by Sudbouriio Arabl 3287. 

Class 26, — Suffolk Fillies, born in 1921. 

169 I, (£20.)— The Exorr. op 'the late Lord Maxtox, Sudboiirno Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Sudbourne Areta 11498, bred by the late Lord .Manton ; s. Sudbourne Beau Brocade 
423.S. d. Sudbourne Armada 8519 by Sudbourne Peter 3955. 

173 n. (£10.) — Sir Cuthbert Quiltrr, B.ART., Bawdsey Manor, AVoodbridge., for Bawdsey 
Sappho 11350 ; s, Earl Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 
3076. 

175 in. (£5.) — A. Carlyle Smth, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashtnoor Aquilegia 11318 ; 
g. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Asliinoor Anemouo 8903 by Sudbourne Arab 3309. 

Class 27. — Suffolk Fillies, born in 1920. 

178 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion,®) — Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, IpBwieli, 
for Bnchanay Whisper 10793, bred by E, H. Willi.ains, Aldertnn, Wootibridgo; i. Earl 
Gray 4219, d. Whisper 6633 Inj Bawdsey Harvester 3070. 

180 II. (£10.)— A. Carlyt.e Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashmoor Aconite 10922 ; 
s. Bawdsey Kay 4188, d. Ashnioor Anemone 8903 by Sudbourne Arab 3309. 

177 in. (£5.)— Tkf, exorr. of the late Lord Maxtox, Siidhoiirne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Sudhoume Gem 10372, bred by the late Lord Manton ; s. Sudbourne Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Dimnond 9011 by Goldflnder 3011. 

179 K. N.— Sir CUTH HURT Quitter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Peeress. 

Class 28. — Suffolk Mures, tvith Foals at foot. 

183 I. (£20, & Champion.®) — Viscount Elvedex, C.B„ C.M.G., M.P., Pyiford Court, Woking, 
for Morston Golden Girl 9945, born In 1918, bred by A. T. Pratt, Morsloii Hall, Trimley ; 
g. Morston Gold Guard 4234, a. Morston Bella 8438 by Morston Hero 4067. [Foal by 
Morston Connaught 4590.] 

186 n. (£10.) — A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbriilge, for Ashmoor Bessie 10307, 
born In 1919; $. Sudbourne Arab 3309, d. Ashmuor belle by Tayloi's Mitjestic 3327. 
[Foal by Shotley Harvest Chief 4893.] 

183 in. (£5.) — Sir Cuthbert Quilter, B.art., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Hayseed 9496, born in 1917 ; s. Bawdsey Hay 4188, rf. Cllif Blossom 0180 by Boulge 
Conqueror 2667. [Foal by Pr.atnlingham Allenby 4820.1 

!8i R. N. — A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, near Derby, for Monica. 

Ciass '20.— Suffolk Colt or FUbj Coah, the produce of Mares in Cltm 28.“ 

189 I. (£i0.)— SrR Cuthbert Quilter. Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Ally 
born April 18 ; e. Eramlingharn Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Baysned 9496 by Bawdsey 
Hay 4188. 

188 H. (£5.)— A. PRESTON JOXES, Miekleover House, near Derby, for Mickleover Sultan, 
colt, bom Mar. 15: r. Preston Khedive 4486, d. Monica 9292 by Morston Honourable 
4444. 

187 in. (£3 .)— Viscount Elyedex, C.B., C.M.C., M.P., Pyrford Court, Woking, for Pyrford 
Patricia, filly, born Feb, 23 ; g. Morston Connaught 4590, d. Morston Golden Girl 9945 
by Morston Gold Guard 4234, 


’ The " Coronation ” Silver Challenge Cup, value £50, given by the Suff«dk Horse 
Soriely for the best Stallion in Classes 22-24. 
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Class 30 . — Suffolk Geldings, by registered sires, horn in or before 1920.^ 

1D2 I. { £20,)— Sib Cutetbebt QurtiSR, Babt,, Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Prince 
boruln 1919; s. Bswdsoy Varlot 4390, d. Clilf Blossom 6180 by Boulge Conqueror 266 t! 
191 n. (£10.) — A. Prestom .To.ves, MloklDovor House, near Derby, for Capma, born in 
1918, bred by the Bt. lion. E. G. Pretyman, Orwell Park, Tpsvrich ; s, Morston Gold 
Guard 4234, d. Orwell Diamond 7203 by Mendham Boy 3630. 


Percherons. 

Class 31. — Percheron Colts or Fillies, born in 1922.® 

201 I. (£20.) — Mrs. Robert Ehhet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for 
Grayling Warrior B, 170, grey colt ; s, Rhum B. 53, d. Semiramls B. 051 by lichas p 
98731. 

198 n. (£10.) — Thokas Cook, Hobland 'House, Bradwell, Gt, y.armouth| for Hobland 
Diana B. 498, grey filly ; «. Perfection B. 46, d. Octavie B. 58 by Kaisson P. 97384. 

194 in. (£5.) — CHARLES P. ACSERS, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, for Huntley Feneua B. 200 
grey colt ; s. Quorall B, 41, d, Prussietine B. 182 by Jallieu 86306. 

197 R. N. — Chiteks and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Trip 2nd. 

H. C.— 199. C.— 193. 

Class 32.— Ferc^eroTi Stallions, bom in 1920 or 1921, 

207 I. (£20, & Champion.’)— Thomas Cook, Hobland House, Bradwell, Great Yarrooutli. 
for Hobland Bellman B. 160, grey, bom In 1921 ; Perfection B. 46, d. Octavie B. 58 
by Kaisson F. 97384. 

211 ri, (£10, & R, N. for Cbampioa.’) — Eteniode Sthd, Sczincote, More ton -in-Marsh, for 
Evenlode Veracity B. 13.5, black, bom in 1921 ; s. Quanteleux B 35, d. Farmer B. 132 
by Forfait Junior A, 40974. 

208 ni. (£5.)— MRii. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for 
Greyling Unique B. 71, grey, born in 1920 ; «. Xonius D. 4, d. Quasquetto B. 5 by Lagor 
F. 100512. 

Class 33, — Percheron Stallions, bom in or before 1919.® 

215 1. (£20, & Champion.*)— M bs. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrel), 
Warwick, for Rhum B. 53, grey, bora in 1917, bred by M. Chopin, La Bigottiere, Bellemc, 
Mortaguet France ; s. Lagor F. 100512, d. Mazurka F. 10.5941 by Huchoir F. 77760. 

218 n, (£10, & R. NT. for Champion.*) — Col. Tf. E. Hambro, C.B.E,, Coldham Hall, Bury 
St. Edmunds, for Quapulet B. .31, dark grey, born in 1916, bred by M. Grenier Mottuis. 
Condrag du Perche, France ; «. Languier F. 100040, d. Hernine F. 73775 by Guibcri 
F. 57895. 

214 IH. (£5.)— Co-OPERATms WnOLESAiB SOCIETY, LTD,, Coldham, Wisbech, for Salammbo 
B. 86, iron grey, born in 1918, bred by Barbe la Cour. Marolette, France ; s. Lyonnais 
F. 102760, d. Lapiniere F, 103678 by F. Hepatlsme 75808. 

217 R. N.— mr.8. Robert Emmet, for Salas, 

H. C.-221. 


Class 34.— PcrcAeron Fillies, born in 1921. 

228 I. (£20, & Champion.'') — Heery R. Overman, Brampton Ash, Market Harboroueli, 
for Brampton Eve B. 431, dark grey,; s, Lagor B, 1, rf. Irene B. 2.3 by Clam.arz F. 64207. 

227 II. (£10, & R. N, for Champion.’)— HEXRY R. Ovr,EM.^N', for Brampton Eunice B. 43ii, 
grey ; s. Luyor B. 1, d. Hodale E. 22 by Joiiiville F. 88611. 

224 III. (£5.)— Chivers a.>d Suvs, Ltd., Histon, (.ambridge, for Histon Bonny B. 373, 
dark grpv, bred bv John Chivers, U'sv-hfield, Cambridge ; s. Lagor B. 1, rf. Pochette B. 
181 by Lori F. 102083. 

Class 35. — Percheron Fillies, honi in 1920. 

230 I. (£20, & R. R. for Champion.*)- -Chivers and boss, ltd., Histon, Cambridge, bu 
Ustache B. 500. grey, bred by M. Besiiier, Bout-du-Bois, Origny los Roux, France ; -s. 
Qualvados F, 131498, d. OfficicHo F. 119963 by .Tolicoeur F. 8.5324. 

23.5 II. (£10,)— JlIiNF.Y R. OVERMAN, Brunipton Asli, M.arket Harborougli, for Bramplon 
Diana B. 273. grey; s. MBantlirope B. 5, rf. (^uartelette R. 19 by Simon P. 99810. 

231 III. (£5.) -Thomas Cook, Hobland House, Bradwell, Gt. Yarmouth, for Hobland Chille 
B. 282, grey ; s. Misantljrojw B, 5, d. Quaiiase B. 67 by Lj'caoii F. 103544. 


’ Prizes given by tlie Siitfolk Horse Society. 

* Frizes given by the British Perclieron Horse Society, 

’ Perpetual .Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guiueas, given by the British Percheron 
Horse Society for tlte best Two- year-old Percheron Stallion in Class 32 Ijoru in Great Britain. 

‘ Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Porchemn 
ilor^e Society for the beet Percheron Stallion In Classes 81-33, 

* Perpetual Silver Chsltcnge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Percheron 
Horw' Society for the best Percheron Filly In Clasa 34 born In Great Britain. 

' Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guinea.^, given by the Britibh Perclieron 
Horae Society for (he best Percheron Mare or Filly In Claeses 34-36, 
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Class 36 — i^erckroft Mares, mth FoaL<t nf JaoL 

-44 L (£20, & Champion.')— MRS. IIoui;ilt Kmmkt, Monilcni Morrtoa MorreH, 

Warwick, for Qualamite 1^. 4, light grey, b(Uii in I'llii. hivil liv Mmirt. Hnaiv, l.a four, 
MartKits, France ; s. LyLmruiis F. U):2:CU, d. Montro F. lUtUiO? lu/ Ihei ieii F. .-si i;,.',. [Foal 
hy Khum B. 53-1 

‘MO II. {£10.>— CaiVERS AND SON’i?, LXD.. Histnn, raiiihritlge, fer 0?ive J5. 4<tfi. givv, born 
in 1014, bred by P. Chalopin, Ponllee; s. in^tar F, 7S8j7. d. Ihiaraline F, 0(H)20 bu 
Glacial F.44984. [Foal by Niclnd F. 117807.] 

■Hi in. {£ 5 . 1 — mbs. Robert Emmet, for Messaline B. lill, orcy, barn in 1012, bred by 
Mens. Demance, Blavettc, rerveachcres, Martagne, Fra nee ; Douvrenr-cx-FcmvTCiir 
F. 58335, d. Paquerette F. 87642 hy Voltigeur V. 44:.:8.8. [I’anl hy Hhiim B. 5:!.] 

230 E. N.— IT.-COI. SibMebrk R. BURRI'IL, (.'.IFF., Kiiepp OiMle, Herjliam, far 

Palombo. 

H. C.— 247. 

Class 37 — Perdteroji Colt or Filly Foals, the produce of Marcs in Class 

250 I. (£10.)— Chjvers and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for dark grey enit, lioni Mar. 3, 
». Brilliant H. B. 42, d. Fetronne B. 17(5 by Japon F. 84810. 

251 II. (£5.)— Chiyeks and Sons, Ltd., for black eolt, born Ajiril 13 ; $, Xiehet F. ll7.Si>7, 
d. Ogive B. 496 by IiisLar F. 78857, 

257 m. (£3.)— MISS R. M. Harrison, O.B.E., Maer Hall, .Veweaslb'. Staif:-, i\.r black filly, 
bom May 18; s. Ortbo B. 22, d. Qiiitana R 9(1 by l.agoc F. l(i(i:,12. 


Htmters. 

Class 38. — Hunter Colts or GeUinys, horn wi 1922. 

2f.il 1. (£20.)— Dinah IEstaies Company, Jdandina.m, Monl.. for Absolom, Ijmwii eolt- 
bred by David Davies, M.P., LUndinain ; s. Bachelor's Cliariu If.: d. .Iiiiliiti. 

268 n. (£10 .) — Moffat S. Thomson, Spolsmains, Ki'lso, for Motard, eli.'stnui- gelding; 
f. Billiderc, d. Pyj.amas 5 320 by P.antomime. 

258 in. (£5.)— MAiTor Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Mallnn, for Crimberry, buy gelding ; 
s. Ci-athorne, d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotch Sign. 

26(1 R. X.— THOiiAS AND HENRY WARD, Finchintliorpc, Guisborougli, for Cato. 

Class 39. — Hunter Geldinys, born in 1921. 

‘274 I. (£20.) — Dinam Estates Company, Llandinaui, Mont., for Abner, b.'iy, bred iiy i)avul 
Davies, Llandinam ; s. Baciinlor’s Image, d. Judith. 

273 II. (£10.)- -Arthur S. Bowlby, Gilslim Park, Harlow, for Blue Boy (8iiit|i. 2611, cliest- 
nut; «. Darigal, d. Half Blue 4446 by Fighting Priest. 

278 III. (£6.)— A. 0. P.ATON, Whitchili, St. Boswells, for Bay Rum, bay; s. lliiiily liuwk 
186, d. Ladysmith by Battlefield. 

272 R. K.— MA.JOR Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Maltoii, for D.S.O. 

Class 40. — Hunter Geldings, born in 1920. 

28o I. (£30.)— ARTHtni 8. Bowlby, Gilslon Park, Harlow, for The Tory (Siipp. 5611. diestmif 
bred by the Kev. E. T, Murray, Boiirtoii-nii-thc-liil], Glus, , l“olili( iil, it. J‘nidi'ti>-e 
4tli 5028 by Puro Caster. 

2.84 II. (£10.) — .Tohn D.vrby, Hillmorton, Rugby, for The Knight, diestnut. bred !>y Wall it 
J. ofthouse, Bishopthorpe, York ; s. Sir Harry. 

285 in. (£5.)— Major and Mrs. E. A. Dodd, The Fadclocks. EDenl.ain, E^sex, for Happy- 
gO“Lucky (Supp. 571), chestnut, bred by S. Smiih, Hole Farm, Staristed, Ksse.v; s. 
Darigal, d. Lady Bird 11th 5880 by Srotcii Hazel. 

286 R. X. — Forster Hall, Humber House Farm, J.audicster, for Leader. 

Class 41. — Hunter Fillies, bom in 1922. 

237 I. {£20, & R. N. for Champion.®)— M offat 8. Tdomson, Sputsmaius, Kelso, for Miss 
Morphy, brown; s, Billiderc, rf. Xauita by Mnns. 

290 H. (£10.1— W'lLLUM COC'HRA.V C'ARK, Lower Comleremn, XeweasfJe.-oii-Tyne, fur Red 
Rags, chestnut ; 8. Rathurdo, d. Red Gauntlet 57;;, s by lied 8ai;il) 7.5. 

'203 III. (£6.)— Lt.-Col. Roland Gxvynne, D.S.O., D.L,. Folkingtuii Manor, Polegate, for 
Miehelham Primrose 6154, liver chestnut ; s. Cack-a-hno]), d. .MidieDiain .laim 51133. 

'205 R. K.— M'alter Lofthocse, Bishopthorpe, York, for Guesswork. 

Class 42. — Hunter Fillies, born in 1921. 

310 I, (£20, &. Champion.®)—!. A. Robson-Scott, .Newton, Jetllnirgli, fur Delvigne, bay 
or brown ; s. Fowling-piece, d, by Gold, 


‘ Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, value Fiftv Guinea?, given by (be British Perdicroii 
llorsa Society for the Best Percheron Mare or Filly in Glasses 34-36. 

- Frizesgiven by the Biitish Pcrcheroii }i(ji.<e Society. 

® Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improveuient ami -Nal.ional J.i-tit Hor<e 
Breeding Society for the best Fillv Jiot e.vceeditig ttiD^e years old in Classes 4i 43, wliidi 
must be either registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a luoiiLU 
of the Award. 
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308 n. (£10.)--Johx Hunter, Dllston, CorbrIJge, for Star ol Bethlehem C064, chestnut ■ 
t. Befliloheai, d. Fatherless 3078 by Battlefleld. 

311 III. (£5.)— W. H. SHtERS, XeeJwooti House, Button-on- Trent, for Tinkertell COIG 
cJicstnut ; s. Peter Pan, d. Beechnut 2nd 3284. ’ 

309 E. N.— Walter Lon'HoosK, BUhopthorpe, York, for Gaiety 4tb. 


Class iZ,~'Hunter Fillies, born in 1920. 

312 L (£20.)— Major Clive Behrens, S™ton Grange, Mahon, for Halcyoae 587;), 
chestnut; s. Feaksham, d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotch Sign. 

314 II. (£10.)— MA.TOR C. B. HoRNBY, Auick Cottage, Hexham, for Stella, chestnut; ». 
Bethlehem. 

315 in. (£5.) — Lord Llcoxfieid, Petworth House, Sussex, for Patty, chestnut ; s. 
Crae. throne, d. Patricia. 

317 R. N.- -It. A. Wilson, New Houses, CapJieaton, Neweastle-on-Tyne, for Golden Bracelet. 

Class 44 . — Hunter Mares (Novice), with Foals at foot. 

318 I. (£20, & Champion.')— Major Clive Behrens, Swintun Grange, Malton, for Flemish 
Queen 6151, bay, born In 1911, bred by the late Earl of Feversham, Duncombe I'ark, 
Hehnsley, Yorks ; s. Pericles, d. Boadicca 2nti by St. David. [Foal by Sir Harry.j 

320 n. (£10.)— Arthur S. Bowlby, Gilston Park, Harlow, for Lady Grace 3rd 5759, chcstinit, 
born in 1919 ; s. Darigal, d. Grace Darling ord 4098. [1‘oal by Scarlet Baini)Ier.] 

322 HI. (£5.)— Forster Hall, Humber House Farm, Lanchestcr, for Eileen 4th »>):::>, 
chostuut, born la 1914, bred in Ireland ; s. Mascot, d. by Braes Fraud, [Foal tv rinni' !■ 
Bird,] 


Class 45. — Hunter Mares, with Foals at foot. 

325 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion.') —Sir Arthur J. Dorha.v, K.B.E., Grey Towers, Xun- 
tliorpe, Yorks, for Swift 5003, bay, born in 1914 ; *, Tennis B.-ill, d. L.adyhird 9th 4sm;. 
[Foal by Ednam.] 

329 n. (£10.)— Ron HR T Adam Wilson, New Houses, Capheafon, Newcastle- on-Tyne, fi^ir 
Bunty 6085, bay, born in 1907, breeder unknowji, [Foal by Bapiere.] 

328 m. (£5.)— W. H. Shiers, Needwoud House, Burton-on-Trent, for Clematis 5764, Ijay, 
born in 1912, bred by George Marton, Salton Manor, Sinnington, York; s, Denis Kifiiard. 
d. Pineapple by Peppinster 31. [Foal by Tates,] 

Class 48. — Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 44 or 45.- 

330 I. (£10.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swlnton Grange, Malton, for Prince Harry, chestmi;, 
born March 26 : Sir Harry, d, Flemish Queen 6151 by Pericles. 

334 n. (£5.) — Robert Adam Wilson, New Houses, Capheaton, Newcastle-ou-Tjme, for bay, 
born M.ay 18; x. Ra]>lerp, d. Bnnty 008,5. 

333 ni. (£3.) — 4V. H. Shikrs, Needwood House, Burton-on-Trent, for bay, born April 19; 
s. Tatca, d. Clematis 5764 by Denis Richard. 

331 E. N. — Forster Hall, Humber House Farm, Lanchester. 


Class 47 . — Hunter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 44 or 4.5.- 

335 I. (£10.) — Arthur S. Bowlby, Gilston Parli, Harlow, for Lady Rambler, elicstinn, 
born April 7 ; s, Scarlet KambJer, d. Lady Grace 3rd 5759 by Darigal. 

336 II. (£5.)— Sir Arthur J. Dorman, K.B.E., Grey Towers, Nunthorpe, for chcslnut, 
born tpril 25 : e. Edn.xm, d. Swift 5003 by Tennis Ball. 


Polo and Riding Ponies. 

Class 48 . — Polo and Riding Pony SialUons, born in or before 1920, not exceediroj 
15 hands. 

340 I. (£1S, & R. N. for Champion.*) — C. Howard Taylor, Middlewuod Hull, Barnsley, i"r 
Field Marshal 512, chestnut, horn in 1907 ; s. Marcchal Niel 363, d. Polo Queen 1217 by 
Boy of the Period. 

339 II. (£10.1—0. J. Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Demon 2nd 1043, 
chestnut, born In 1915 ; t. Declare (Vol. 21, p. 1073), d. The Dowager (Vol. 18, p. 4.54) 
by Gervas. 

' Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best Mare four years old and upwards In Classes 44 and 45, which 
must be either registered In the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month 
of the Award. 

• Prises given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society. 

' Champion Gold Medal given by tlie National Pony Society for tlie best Stallion or Colt 
In Classes 48-50. ,■ 
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Class 49.— and Hiding Pomj ColU, Fillies or Goldings, bom in 1922. 

:^43 II. (glO.)-HFRBERT Bmmt The Covft, Silvordale, Carnforth, for SUverdale Betula, 
dork t)ro\ra hlly; Cherry Tint 761, d. Silvery 2iul 416S hu Bight Bor'ord :!(W ^ 

347 III. {£5.)“LAiiy Pesrhym, \Ucken iCvrk, stony Stratford, for Friai black colt- s 
Prince Fnarstowii (Supp. 191 1), d. Hatniah Ann hy Chari. ’ 

344 B. N.—CARm-V VV. H. PnA\CE-Hii’HUP.ST, Bnstoek Hall, MWdlewich, for Roseleal 2nd. 

Class SO.—Poto and Rid.ing Pony Culls, Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1921. 
3j1 I. (£15, & Champion.’)— Captain W. II. TRA\-rr-HAYHL'iisx, Bostock HnU Mlddlcwk-h 

for Rosewood, chestnut colt; g, TanUmotmt (Vol, 22, p. 707), if. Lady Brilliant 410') 
Oy Field Marshal 512. 

355 li. (£10.) Lady Penehyy, Wlcken Bark, Stony fjtrulford, for The Quaker brown colt* 
«. Prince Friarstown (Supp. 1917), d. Hannah Ann by Cliari. 

353 III. (£5.)— Tkesham GilEKY, Whitehall, BLhop'g Stortfonl, for Starlight 8th li'dit liav 
flllv ; s. Goodw.ird 94S, d. iSnnimcr TLwii. ’ 

349 R. N. -llEnnKRT Briuht, Tlie Cove. Silverdale, Carnforth, for Silverdale Faith. 


Class 51.— Po^o and Hiding Pony Fillies or Geldings, born in 1920. 

357 I. (£15, & Champion.*)— TRESHA m CrmuRY, Wliitehall, Bishop’s Stortfnrd, for Good 
Jdark (Sui)p. 1921], bay filly; g. Goodward 94S, d. Corning Dawn by Mark Fur’nrd 

359 II. (£10.)— C. Howard Taylor, Middlowood Hall, Bamslcv, for' Scarlatina (Snlin 

1920), clicstnut lilly; g. Bed King (Vol. 23, 093), d. Fin 290S Oy White Win-s 404 ’ 

350 III. (£ 5 .) — Capiain W. H. PRANCK-HATflURST, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, for Coronet 
diesUiut filly ; s. Little Corona 814, d. Juliet 2iid (Supp. 1912) by Saiidiway 121, * 

Class 52. — Polo and Hiding Pony Mares, ivith Fnals at foot, not exceeding 
14-2 hands. 

360 I, (£15, R. N. lor ChatnpioQ,' & Champion,*) — C apiain AV. It. Franck-Hayuprst, 
Bostook Hall, Middlewich, for Lady BrUliant 4109, dicstnut, born in 1914, bred by the 
Kev. AV. C. Gosling, AVoolley, Wakerield ; s. Field Marshal 512, d. Boao Diamond by 
Rosewater 37. [Foal by French Eagle.] 

301 IT. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.®)— T rksham Gilbby, AVhitchall, Bishop's Stortfnrd, f w 
W^ting Maid 3992, bay, bom In 1915, bred by Captain Koel B. AVills, Mmrderi I’ark 
Cirencester; s. Arthur D. 593, d. Alberni 2835 Inf Bight For'iird 368, [Foal by Kdoriii 
1002.1 


Arabs. 


Class 53 . — Arab Siallions, any age. 

361 I. (£15.)— Major G. H. Barker, The Gables, Lymingc, Kent, for Koheilan, flea bitten 
grey, bnni Iti 1912, bred by tho iatc Emir Ibo Itadiid, Hail Xeyd. 

306 11. (£10.)- — 8. G. HOUOR, Springliousc Park, Tlicydon Bcis, Essex, for Nuii Pasha, grey, 
born in 1920; s. Nureddin 2n(i, d. Ruth Kesia by Ren Ar.rek. 

365 III. (£5.) — R. F. H. B.-Coiton'-Fox, Biirythorpe rioiifo, Alalton, for Radium (A'ol. 1, 
p, 59), chestnut, horn in 1901, breeder unknown. 

367 R. N. — S. Q. Houoh, for Shahsada. 

H. C.— 363. C.— 368. 


Class 54 . — Arab Mares, with Foals at foot.* 

370 L (£15.)— S, G. HOUGH, Spriaghouse Park, Theydon Bois, Essex, for Amida, chestnut . 
born in 1913, bred by}Thc Crabbet Arabian Stud; g. llm A'.ashmak, d. Ajramieli by 
Afesaoud. [Faal by Shah7ad.a.] 

372 II. (£10.)— Brig. -Gey, F. F. Layce, AA'entfiold, AVrotham, Kent, for Mejamieh, Kay, 
bern in 1912. [Foal by Rasim.] 

371 III. (£5.1— S. G, Hough, for Hamida, chestnut, born in 1908, bred by the late Lady 
Anne Blunt, Crabbet Bark; s, Daoud, d. Hilmych by Ahmar. [Foal by Shahzada or 
Nuri Basha.j 


Hlhampion Gold Mwlal given by the yational Pony Society for tho best Stallion or Colt 
in ClaasM 48-50. 

. ‘Champion Gold Med.al given by the National Pony Society for f.ho best Mare or Filly 
in Classes 49-52. 

* Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the bestFoa! in Ckiss 52 nitcrwl in 
the Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book. 

* Prizes given by the Arab Horse iSoeief.y, 
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Cleveland Bays. 

Class 5S,—Clcvclayid Bay Stallions, born in or before 1919, 

374 I. (fl5,)~J0HN' WELi’oiiD, Spring Farm, Loftns, Yorks, for Grange Lad 1742, bom in 
191C ; 1 !. AisUby Lad 1722, d. Grange Beauty 1339 bii Pitch and Toss 1204. 

373 n. {£10.}- — J. IV. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Maltoa, for Toft House Lad 173U, born hi 
11)17, bred by G, Klders, Toft House, Aislaby, Yorks ; s. Aislaby Lad 1722, d. Woodland 
Starliglit 1328 Woodland Pride 1651). 

Class 56. — Cleveland Bay Colts, Fillies or Geldings, horn in 1921.'' 

375 I. (£15.J~J'. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Rillington Darling, fillv ; 
s. ilillington Victor, d. Lady Adelaide 1373 by Cholderton Luck 1712. 

Class Cleveland Bay Colls, Fillies err Geldijigs, borji in 1920.^ 

379 1. (£16.)— Thomas Kmagos, Tofts Farm, Marske-by-the-Sea, for Saltborne Queen 
140'J, Ally ; «. Grange Lad 1744, d. Smiier 1375 by Ring George 5th 1718. 

377 n. (£10.)— J. W. LETT, Scagglethorpe Manor, Maltou, for Buckiose, geldiug ; s. Kiiliug- 
ton Victor, d. Killington Victory 25 by Cholderton Luck 1712. 

378 HI. (£5.) — JoHX Q. Ward, Lromouhy Grange, Stokesley, for Vakiou 1749, coit, bred iiv 
J. M. Hall, Middiedeld House, Stockton-oa-Teea ; $. Beadlam Brisseo 1734, d. Norton 
Loma Boon 1387 by Alslaby Lad 1722. 

Class 58. — Cleveland Bay Mares, tvilh Foah at foot. 

380 L (£15.)— JoH>' T. TRASDAIE, Ewe Cote Farm, Skiplam, Nawton, Yorks, for Skiplam 
Pride 1405, bora in 1915 ; g. Ring George 5th, 1718, d. Skiplam Beauty 1006 by Foriii- 
natus 962. [Foal by Tantalua 2544.] 

381 IL (£10.)— Ralph Welpord, West Fields Farm, Loftiis, Yorks, for Grange Deligiil 
1400, bom in 1918, bred by J. Welford, Grange Farm, Loftns ; s. Loftns Favourite JTd ;, 
d, Grange Trimmer 1346 by Aislaby Hero 1690. [Foal by Grange Lad 1742.] 


Coach Horses. 


Class 59 . — Coaching Stallions, any age. 

382 L (£15.)— J. W. Lp:tt, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for lUUington Prince 2632, born in 
1920, bred by W. Slater, Beadhim, York ; s. Eillington Victor 2536, d. Ryedaie Princr.'s 
1342 by Hiliington Primus 2572. 

Class 60 . — Coaching Mares, vnth Foals at foot. 

384 r. (£15,)— J. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Maltoa, for RUlington Melody 1343, lioru 
in 1920 ; «. Eillington Victor 2539, d. Eillington Attraction 1148 by Special Delight 29:;ii. 
[Foal by Toft House Lad 2604. J 


Hackneys. 

Class 61. — Hackney Stallions, born in 1921.^ 

385 I. (£15.) — Hen'RY T. Kollo'vay, West Lavington, Wilts, for Layington Wayfarer 

chestnut; s. Kirkburn Leader 12875, d. Grniskeen Lawn 21945 by Terringtou Eecruji 
9493. 

Class 62.' — Hackney Stallions, born in or before 1920, over 14 hands. 

387 I. (£15, & Champiom’)— Mrs. Fletcher and Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for 
Angram Majesty 11967, dark chestnut, born in 1911, bred by the late Sir Walter Gilbey. 
Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex ; s. Flash Cadet 10203, d. Bald Princess 15643 by Eoyal 
Danegelt 5785, 

391 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^}~SiR Lees Knowles, Bart., C.V.O., O.B.15., Westwood, 
Pendlcbury, Manchester, for Salford Doron 13701 , black, bom in 1920 ; js. King’s Chamber- 
lain 13407, d. Slashing Dorothy 23769 by Antonina 10059. 

S88 III. (£5.) — William Greenwood, Airedale Hackney Stud, Eonndliay, Leeds, for 
Airedale Proctor 13360, chestnut, boru in 1917 ; s. King’s Proctor 11102, d. Belle jlcre 
21237 by Poloniua 4931, 

3U3 R. N. — Joseph Willis, Polaiu Hackney Stud, DarJlngtou, for Mathias Danegelt. 

C.— 389, 392, 


‘ Prizes given by the Cleveland Bay Horse Society. 

’ Prizes given by Members of the Hackney Horse Society, 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in Cla?-”? 
01 and 02. 
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Class Hackney Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1921. 

SlJj I. Grkknwood, AireUalt; Hacknej' Stud, Eoimdliay, Leeds, for AiredaJo 

CaruatiOQ 2s, U, chestnut filly ; «. Bertnmo 13288, d. Bedle Mere 21237 t,u roioiiius 4'J;U 

394 U. <£10.);-Mrs ANi> Soxs, The Gnmsje, Angrara, V,>rk, for Angram Birthday 

23773, chestnut lilly, by At, Martin, Manor House, StamforJ Bridge Vork; g 
Angrara Majesty 11967, d. Pnnccss Dora Mary 23733 by Beckingham Sfniire 807o! 

397 in. Grunge, Thornton, Meiliounie, Vork, 

for Hall Qarth Express 25(42, chestnut- filly; s. Angram Majesty 11907, d. Hall Garth 
Ophelia 25739 by Hall Garth Swell 11778. 


Class Gi.—Hackney Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1920. 

398 L (£15, & Cliampion.9— Esoch Glen, Kaim Park, Bathgate, Scotland, for Glenavon 
Belief 25435, dark brown, bred by Alex. Morton, Go wan bank, Darvel ; s Adboltou Pearl 
King 12783, d. Heather Honey 23609 by llalrig of Tower Rais 10392. 

400 U. (£10.)— henry T. Hoiioway, West lavlngton, Wilts, for Layington Mattie 25578 
chestnut filly ; s, Mathias A1 10751, d. Cruiskeen Laun 21915 /,,/ 'ihjrrington Recruit 9463' 

399 UL (£6.)— WiLUAM Greenwood, Airedale Hackney Stud, Round hay, heeds, for Airedale 
Leaderette 25.582, chestnut filly; s. KJrklurn Leader 12875, ri. Belle Mere 21237 by 


Class 85 . — Hackney Mares, with Foals al foot. 

401 L (£15, & E. N. for Champion.*)— J. E, Uttstiworth, Eskdale, Bargate Grimsby for 
Jollity 23635, brown, born in 1912, bred by Robert Scott, Thoruhoin^ t'arluko’ g, 
Mathias 6473, d. Sweet Jessamine 11.519 by Robert Elsmere 2659. [I’oai by Gpheliua 


403 n. (£10 .)~Hbnry T. Holloway, West Lavington, Wilts, for Aphrodite Lavington 
24998, chestnut, bom in 1919 ; s. Adbolton Kingmaker 12274, d. Aphrodite Dammi 22988 
by Copmanthorpo Performer 9670. [Foal by Bertrano ] 3288.1 


Hackney Ponies. 

Class 66. — Hackmy Pony Stalliom, horn in 1921, not exceeding 13‘2 han/h.^ 
405 I. (£15, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— J. E, Busn worth, Eskdale, Rargate, Grimsby, for 
Tanyrallt Gentleman Phi] 14121, bay, bred by D. R. riiomas, Tanvralit Pojiy 8tud, 
Talylwnt ; s. Tanyrallt Sir Horace 12749, d. Phillis Melbourne 23281 by Melbourne Hall 
11510. 


Class ZT,— Hackney Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1920, not exceeding 
14 hands. 

408 L (£15, & Champion.*)' -C’. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop, for Pricket Fusilier 
13509, bay, born in 1918, bred by W. W. Bourne, Garitou Manor, Watford; s. Fuf^ce 
12626, d. Colne Marvel 23909 by Gentleman John 3624. 

406 II. (£10.)— Robert BL.tOK, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for ^Glenavon Gunfire 139r)(f, 
bay, born in 1920, bred by Ktiocli Gleii, Kaim Park, Batligatc ; s. Melbourne Shot 13i)>5, 
d. Glenavon Princess Caprice 23129 by Fit(,^ Boy 7440. 

409 HI. (£5.)— A. W. Tunbridge, Merevaic Kaekney Stud, Gordon Hall, Tamworib, for 
Merevale Fusee 13903, bay, born in 1920 ; a. Fii.soe 12626, d. MerevaJe Orphan 23243 by 
Fireboy 7440. 

407 R. N.— Robert Horner, 39 Waterloo Road, Middlesbrough, for Haughty Prince. 


Class Qi.-— Hackney Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 14 hamls. 

•112 I. (£15.)— J. E. RusnwoRTii, Eskdale, Bargate, Grimsby, for Diana Southworth 25053, 
bay, bom in 1917, bred by Joshua Ball, Southworih Kali, U'arjingtou ; Southwortlr 
Swell 11219, d. Southworth Merriment 21674 by Soutliwortli TRsingtuii 9898. [Foul 
by Successful 8314.) 

410 n. (£10 .) — James H. Godfrey, Middle Brunton Farm, Gosfortb, FewcasIde-ou-Tync, 
for Dainty Melbourne 24197, brown, horn in 1014, bred hytlie kte Walter Clitt, .Melbouriio 
Hall, York ; g. Melbourne Fire 12112, d. Dolly Walker 172.55 by Sueiessfiil 8314. [roul 
by Southworth Swell 11219.) 


. ' Fhampbu Priiio of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or filly 
m Classes 63-65. « j ^ 

‘ Prizes given by Members of the Hackney Horse Society. 

Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Soeictv for tlie bwt Stallion in 
Classes 66 and 67. 
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Dales Ponies.^ 

Class ^9,— Dales Pony Stallhns, born in 1921 or 1922. 

417 I. (£10,)— JoHX Rotherfokd, Black Clough, Wearhcad, Weardale, for Weardale Perfect 
1183, dark brown, bom in 1&22 ; s. North Star 2ad 000, d, Weardale Faaliion 642 by Bii-.i- 
land Laddie 3rd. 

413 n. (£5.) — John’ R. BoiDOX, Moor View, Kenton, Northumberland, for Eastern Star, 
brown, born in 1921; s. Western Star 884, d. Nymph 8rd by Moor Cock. 

415 ni, (£3.)— Jons W, Haiton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Sir John 1136, browu. 
born in 1921, bred by J, A. Dixon, Borrea House, Stainuiore ; B. I’endrugon Comet, 
Black Bess 5th by Real Fashion. 

414 R, N.— Captain X. S. Christie, Wardrew, Gilsland, Carlisle, for The Talisman. 

Class 70. — Dales Pony Stallions, born in 1920. 

420 L (£10,)— Thomas V. Emerson, Lane Hoad Farm, Stanhope, for JoUie Laddie, grey, 
bred by T. D. Hutchinson, Newbiggin, Carlisle ; d. Hazel. 

418 11 , (£6.)— Thoslas Biackbtt, Low Westgarth, Buttcrknowle, for Westgartb Comet Hi] j, 
brown; t. Teasdale Comet 904, d. Westgarth Spriglitly Spark 3587 by Roj'al Katjj.i, ’ 

422 in. (£3.) — John Townson, Hilton Moor, Evenwood Gate, Bishop Auckland, for Merry 
Boy 3id, black ; s. Llnnel Comet 841, d. Wliite Heather 5th by Teesdale Comet OiH. 

419 E, N. — Ror B. Cearltox, Llnnels, Hexham, for Linnel Eclipse. 

Class 71. — Dales Pony StalHons, bom in or before 1919. 

427 L (£10.)— John Relph, Turn Bank, Newby, Penrith, for Dalesman 572, brown, b'lrri 
In 1902, bred by the late It. EousfleJd, W'hygill Head, Little Asby, Appleby ; «. Yorksliire 
Fashion, d. Doll by Reformer. 

42G n, (£5.) — R. H. Harrison, High Scrogg^ Farm, Middleton 'St. George, Darlington. f..r 
Hilton Jock 965, grey, born in 1018, bred by John Townson, Hilton Moor ; s. Mount.dn 
Ranger (508 Fell), d. White Heather 2nd (2491 Fell) by Teasdale Comet (004 Dale.^.. 

423 in. (£3.) — Roy B. Charlton, Llnnels, IIe,xham, for Gay Mannering 987, black, born in 
1919, bred by Mathew Dodd, Moscow, Gilsland ; s, Liunei Comet 841, d. Moscow Bhuk 
Bess 3369. 

424 R. N.— John W. Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Eirkdale Hero. 

Class 72. — Dales Pony Fillies, born in 1921 or 1922. 

430 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.’)— W. A. Feathersto.ve, Fitt House, Tow Law, for 
Snowdrop 4th, brown, born in 1921, bred by J, Hanxvvell, Woodland ; Brown Jock 97.;, 
d. Woodland Jess 4174 by Dalesman 572. 

428 II, (£5.)-^'apiain T. S. Christie, Wardrew, Gilsland. Carlisle, for Lady Llngcropper 
black, born in 1921 ; t. Linuel Comet 841, d. Stonedress Polly 3206 by Ui^land Laddie 
2nd. 

434 m. (£3.)— C.; W. R.AINE, Low Way, Holwick, MIddleton-ln- Teesdale, for Holwick Beauty 
4552, brown, born in 1922 : a. Stanhope Hero 972, d. Holwick Lasa 3806 by Beacon 
Swell. 

429 R. N.— CAPTAIN T. S. CHRISTIE, for Spray, 

Class 73. — Dales Pony Fillies, born in 1920. 

441 I. (£ 10 .) — Misa Huda R. Townson, Hilton Moor, Evenwood Gale, Bishop Auckland’ 
for Spicy Storey, grey, bred by James Hutehiuaon, Copley Beat, Butterknowlc ; s- 
Teoadalo Comet, d. Spicy Maid by Little John. 

439 II. (£6.)- John W. Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Snowhope Rosemary 4 . 528 , 
brown, bred by Jonn Dargne, Bow Hal), Duflon; s. Dalesman 572, d. Xaac’y Giay 
2263 by Highland Laddie. 

437 m. (£3 .)— Captain T. S. Christie, Wardrew, Gilaiiind, Carlisle, for Meg Merrilccs 2nd 
3896, black ; s. Linnel Comet 841, d. Stonedress Polly 3206 by Higtiknd Laddie 2mJ. 

436 R, N.— Joseph Armstrono, Middlestono Moor, Speunymoor, for Moor Pride. 

Class 74- — Dales Pony Mares, with Foals at foot. 

450 I. (£10, & Champion.’) — J ohn W, Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Fairy Glance 
4126, brown, bom in 1915, bred by George Hastwell, Sandwath, Kirkby Stejdien ; 
Beacon Sw’ell, d. Sally of Sandwath by Yorkshire Fashion. [Foal b}/ Kirkdale Hero On.-.j 

451 n. (£5.) — F. W. Sayer, Rigg Farm, Lantington, Darlington, for Grange Fashion 3st'T, 
brown, bom in 1916, bred by Thomas Cleasby, Grange Hall, Appleby, Westmorland ; 
s. Beacon Swell, d. by Yorkshire Fashion. {Foal by Stauiiope Hero,] 

448 HI. (£3.) — John W. Daiton, for Dewdrop 3748, bay, bora in 1917, bred by Mr. lF'li> 
Marwood, Barnard Castle ; «. Bendle Squire, d. by Teesdale Comet 904. [Foal by Kirl^’ 
dale Hero 968.) 

443 E.K. — ROY B. CHARLTON, Linnels, Hexham, for Liimel Martha. 


‘ £50 towards these prizes were given by the Dales Pony Improvement Society. 

* The " Lewis Priestman ’* Challenge Cup given by the Dates Pony Improvement Society 
for the best Registered Mare or Filly in Classes 72-74. 
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Fell Ponies. 


Class 75 . — Fell Poji-y StulUons, not exceeding 14 hand^s. 

452 I. (£10.)— JOSEPH Baxi£ 15, Guardiioiisp, Tlirelkclcl, Penrith, for Mountain Ranger 5t)3, 
Mack, born in 1900, bred by J, W. Dent, Mnidletoii-in-Tccaddlc ; s. Park Pud. ivitiij, 
d, Storedale Queen Blooming Heather 325. 

454 n, (£5.)— The Eakl of Loxsdaie, Lowtlier, Penrith, for Hilton Fashion 980, grey, 
born in 1917, bred by J. Townson, Hilton Jloor, Eveinvofulgote, We.st Aiicklaud ; V. 
Mountain Ranger 598, d. White Heather 2nd 2491 by Teesdale Comet 904 . 

453 in, (£3.)— Roy B, CHARLTON,' Llnnels, Hexham, for Linnel Heather SS8, Murk, horn 
in 1918, bred by the late W. Carr, Blackball, Hexham ; s. Black Blooiiung Haithor 074, 
d. Stonedress Polly 3206 by Highland Laddie 2nd. 

456 R. K. — John Relph, Turn Bank, Xewby, Penrith, for Blencathra. 


Class IQ.— Fell Pony Mares, with FoaU at foot, not exceeding 13-2 hands.'- 

459 I. (£10.)— Roy B. CH.iRLTON, Linnels, Hexiiaiu, for Linnel Flirt 2916, black, born In 
1913, bred by Henry Holme, Thriinby ; Dale-Siiiau 572, d, Plora 2nd 2249 by Mighty 
Atom 382. [Poal by Guy Manner Lug 937.] 

45S II. (£ 5 .)^ -JOHN Bellas, Moor Farm, Jveswlck, for Moor Daisy 2nd {\'ol. 18), lirowii, born 
in 191(1 ; s. Moor Hero 742, d. Moor Daisy by Mountain Xing 5080. [Fual by Blooming 
Heather 2nd 674.] 

402 III. (£3.)— Joseph W. Dent, Fair View Farm, Middleton in-Teesdalc, for Monks Fanny 
::383, black, born in 1916; «. Mountain Ranger 598, d, Stanhope Gate Fanny 2236 by 
Little John 599. [Foal by Linnel Heather 888.] 

401 B. N,— Roy B. Chaelto.n for Linnel Fancy. 


Welsh Moimtain Ponies. ^ 

Class 77. — Welsh Pony Stallions, bor?i in 1919, not exceeding 12 hands, orm 
1920, not exceeding 11-3 hands, or in 1921, not exceeding 11-2 hands. 

405 I. (£15.)-— Mrs. 'A. 'C, Lyell, Xcss Pony Stud, Xeston, Chcsliive, for Ness King, grey, 
born in 1920, bred by the Earl of Powis, Powis Cabtle, Wolsiipool ; s. .Slanage Daylight 
*248, d. Craven Gladys by Lhvjm Cyinro 407. 

4G4 II. (£10.) — Mrs. H, D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Squib, grey, born in 
1920; s. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Sprite 2nd 4431 by Grove Rallistite 200. 

466 ni. (£5.) — F. Fktch Masos, The Faraaui, Killay, Glamorgau, for Faraam Constellation 
1001, dark grey, born in 1920, bred by W. )f. Rowe, Craven Arms ; s. Shooting Star 73, 
d, Grove Stella 2800 by Grove Ballistitc 200. 


Class 78 . — Welsh Pony Stallions, born in or before 1918, not exceeding 12 hands.'' 

4C7 I. (£15.)— Mrs. H. D, Greene, Grove, Craven Aruifi, Salop, for Grove King Cole 2nd 505 
grey, was born In 1911 ; s. Grove Xing Cole 197, d. Blcddfa Tell Tale).943 by Tyrant 477. 
470 II. (£10.)— Frederick Ffitch M.vson, The Faraam, Xillay, Glamorgan, for Bwlch 
Quicksilver 748, grey, born in 1912, bred by S. L. Morgan, AUergwili; s. Dyoll 
Starlight 4, d. Lady Greylight 2046 by Grcylight 80. 


Ci&ss 79 . — Welsh Pony Mares, bom in or before 1919, tcif/i Foak at foot, not 
exceeding 12 hands. 

472 I. (£15.) — George J. Lyell, Hess Pony Stud, Xeston, Cheshire, for Mess Thistle 5821, 
grey, born in 1915, bred by Evan Jones, Cardigan ; s. Shooting Star 73, d, Wedros Gem 
3418 by Eidwen Flyer 3rd 5. [Foal by Talisman 89C.1 
471 n. (£10.)— Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Fairy Queen 5469, 
chestnut, born in 1915 ; s. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Fairy 2531. [Foal by Grove Xing 
Cole 2nd 665.] 


’ Prizes given by the Fell Pony Society. 

’ Sliver Medals and Illustrated Certificates were given by the 'Welsh Pony and Cob Society 
to the First Prize Winner in each class. 

* Prizes given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
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Shetland Ponies. 


Class SO.—Shetland Pony StaUwiS, bom in or before 1920, not exceeding 
10-2 kmds. 


474 L (£16, & Cbampion.*)— M rs. Etta Duffus, Penn5 wells, Elstree, Herts, for Dibblita cl 
Penniwells (Vol. 29, p. W), black, boni ia 1920 ; s. Blitz 848, d, Diddy 2193 by Blamoad 
257. 

494 n, (£10 .)— Wjiuam Mukoajli, Transy, Duufermllne, for Pat of 'ftansy 775, black, 
bom in 1012 ; s. Silverton of Tranay 510, rf. Princess Patricia 2559 by Peace 325. 

476 m. (£5.)— MRi5. Etta Duffus, for HQzxoor of PenaiwcUs 864, black, bom lu 1911, 
bred by Charles A. Rehder, Kirkcaiawell, Klrkcndbr^t ; t, Haldor 270, d. Barbara 
of Penniwells 2919 by Nautilus 671. ' 

473 R, N. — Charles I)otjciu.s, Auciilochan, Lesmahagow, for Plioebru of Auchloclian, 
H.C— 477. 0.— 479. 


Class 81 . — Shetland Pony Mares, with Foals at fool, not exceeding 10-2 hu7id$,. 

493 L (£15, & R. N. !of Champion.^)—!. E. KERR, Harvieatoun, Dollar, for Bagatelle 2895, 
black, bom In 1009, bred by Mrs. Cholmcley, Swindon ; s. I'horeau 392, d. Banshee 2494 
by Haldor 270. [Foal by Dramlanrlg 699,1 

489 II. (£10.)— Mrs. Etta Dtjffus, PenniwelJa, Elstree, Herts, for Maydew of Penniwells 
3347, black, bom in 1912 ; s. Dragon of EarJBhall 6951, d. Mayfly of Penniwells 2582 
by Glencalm 314, [Foal by Huzzoor of Penniweils 864,] 

487 in. {£^)— CHARLES Douglas, Auchlochan, Lesmahagow, for Bittma of Anchloohan 
3510, black, born la 1910 ; j, Thor 83, d. Belinda 1823 by Sigurd 137. [Foal by 
Phoebus of Auchlochan 777.) 

497 B. N.— Wtiliam Mdnoall, Tranay, Duafermline, for Tboroska oI Trauay. 

H. C.— 495. C.— 480. 


Hunter Riding Classes.^ 


Class 82. — Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in 1919. 

505 I. (£16.)~Gui Fenwick, North Luflenham Hall, Stamford, for Santa Gertrudis, ba;' 
mare ; g. Santair, d. Ormeau by Ormandale. 

521 H. (£10.1— Charles E- Strakrr, High Warden, Hexham, for Doola, bay gelding ; t. 
Dennis Klchard, d. Oola. 

607 m. (£5.)— Mrs. A. C. Gibson, The Stepping Stone, Catterick, for Buttered Toast, chestnut 
gelding, breeder unknown. 

517 IV. (£^)— E. G. J. Ptke-Nott and Caitain Rotert Higgins, Halnea Hill, Taunton, 
for Dalesman, bay gelding, bred by J. Pearaon, fiosedale, Pickering, Yorks ; ». Black- 
smith, d. by Bradgate. 

502 R. N.— John Darby, Hillmorton, Rugby, forTantalos. 

a c.— 510 . 


Class Hunter Mares or Geldings [Novice), bom in or before 1919, up to 
from 12 to 14 stones. 

534 I. (£15, & Champion.’)— J ohn Drage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Brown 
Prince, bay gelding, born in 1918. 

651 II. (j6lO.)•'-^4 ILIUM Young & Sons, Hill Crest Farm, Hnrraby, Carlisle, for Fairman, 
chestnut geidlng, bom in 1917, bred by V,\ J. H. Chapman, Cleveland House, Winslow; 
s. Caedmon, d. Dorothy by Gold Medallist. 

606 in. (£6.)— Guy Fenwick, for Santa Gertrudis. (See Class 82.) 

620 IV. (£3.) — Fred R. Mitchell, Palrfleld House, Cocke rmoutli, for Aldersyde, chestnut 
gelding, bom In 1918, bred by Miss Leatbam, Aldersydc, York ; *. BlackamUb, d. by 
^’ravelling Lad. 

521 B. N.— CHARIER E. Strakkr, High "Warden, Hexham, for Doola. 


Class 84. — Hunter Mares or Geldings [Novice), bom in or before 1919, up to 
■more than 14 stones. 

636 t (£15, & E. N. for Champion.’)— J ohn Deagb, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for 
Bayard, bay gelding, born in 1918. 

559 II. (£10.)— The Duchess of Newcastle, Clumber, Worksop, for Repose, chestnut 
gelding, born In 1918 ; ». The Chair, d. Maria by Red Kangaroo. 

522 III. (£5.)— A. C. Straeer, Hiilgrave Hall, Tiverton, Tarporley, for Our Pat, bay gelding, 
born in 1917, bred by Dr. Hickey, Ireland ; s. Maccana, d. by Warminster. 

515 rV. (£3.)— Geoff Kenyon, Plainville, Eaxby, York, for bay gelding, born In 1918, 

H. a— 552. 


‘ Champion Silver Medal given tbrough the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 
Shetland Pony in Cla-sses 80 and 81. 

’ Prizes gi%en bv the Newcastle Local Committee. 

* Gold Challenge Cup value Fifty Guineas given by gentlemen Interested in Hunters for 
the best Mare or Gelding in Classes 82-87. 
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Class 85 . — Hunter Mara or Qddings, bom in or before 1919, up to from 12 to 
13*7 stones. 

“iSi L (fSO.)— JoHPr DBAOE, for Brown Prince. (See Class 83.) 

Sfil n. ( £16 .)“-Wii,lum Youm & SON'S, for Fairman. (See Cl.ass 83.) 

50i m. ( 810 .)— Mrs. E. E. E. Sprscrr, Waibottle Hall, Ne\vlmrn-on-T\Tie, for Michael; 
bay gelding, born ia 1917 ; «. Koso Pepsi ne, d. Pretty Polly iy Bolleaillo, 

goi IV (15.)— CBARIE8 B. Straker, for Doola. (See Class 82.) 

517 V. (£3.)— B. G. J. Ptke-Nott and Captaix Uttpeiit Hiooixa, for Dalesman. (Sea 
Class 82.) 

543 y,— CAPTAIN P. Eustace- Smith, Whalton, Morpeth, for Brown Sugar. 

Class ^^.—HuTiter Mares or geldings, born in or before 1919, up to more than 
13'7 and not more than 15 stones. 

S-W I. (fSO.)— T he Duchess of Newcastle, for Repose. (See Cl.is.s 84.) 

533 n. (£16 .)— John Drags, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Moonshine, chestnut 
gelding, bOm In 1918. 

518 in. (£10.)— B. G. J. Ptkb-Nott and Captain Rupert Higoiss, Haines Hill, T.-inntoii, 
for ^yal Scot, chestnut gelding, born In 11)18. 

562 IV. (£5.)— WiMiAM Young & Sons, Hillcrest Farm, Hurraby, Carlisle, for Goblin, bay 
gelding, bom in 1918. 

557 V. (£3.) — Robert Jonnson, Dene Head, Newbuni-oii-Tyue, for Prospect, bay gelding, 
born In 1917. 

Class 87. — Hunter Mares or Geldings, born in or before 1919, up to more than 
15 stones. 

535 I. (£20.) — John Drags, for Bayard. (See Class 84.) 

515 II. (£15.)— Geoff Kenyon. (See Class 84.) 

505 IIL (£10.) — John Darby, Hillmorton, Bugliy, for Magnesium, chestnut gelding, born 

ill 1016. 

539 IV. (£5.)— G. B. Radcuffb, Pool Banli Farm, Tarvhi, Cliestcr, for All Right, ciiestimt 
gelding, bom in 1918. 

500 V. (£3.) — Joseph J. SUMMERBELL, South Shot ton, Cniiiilington, for Attorney, chestnut 
gelding, bom in 1917, 

H. C.— 556. 


Hacks or Riding Ponies.^ 

Class 88. — Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13 hands. To be ridden by a 
child born in or after 1911. 

569 I. {£16.)~MRS. PHUIP Hunlokb, Stylehurst Farm, Capel, Surrey, for Ad Aatia, black 
mare, born in 1018. 

528 II. (^0.) — Master John Stkaker, Leaze?, Hexham, far Stagshaw Prince, roan gelding, 
bom in 1918, bred by Mrs. Straker, Stagshaw lluiiHe, Corbrldge ; s. Seren Cyniro Fluw'cr 
of Wales 8.52, d. Pistyll Rosenet by Golden Cleinii 212. 

525 ni. (£5.) — Mrs, J. C. Stk.akkk, Stagshaw, Corbridge, for Rose o! Stagabaw (Vol. 20, 
p. 58), roan mare, bom In 1920 ; *. Seren Cymru Flower of W.ile^ 8.52, d. Pistyll Itosenet 
by Golden Gleam 212. 

5C8 R. N. — Cearies a. Dunn, Red House Farm, Monkseaton, for Red House Success. 

Class 89. — Mares or Geldings, over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands. To be rMcn 
by a child bom iu or after 191 ) 9 . 

532 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion. =)—W. W. RriiDON, Hartfield Hall, Bedlhigton, Xortlnim- 
berland, for Irish Light, chestnut gelding, bom in 1916. 

571 n. (£10.) — G. H. Allqood, Nuuwiek, Hurashaugh, Xorlhiimbcrland, for Phoebe, bay 
mare. 

572 m. (£5.)- R. V. Berkeley, Spetehley Park, Worcester, for Stephanie, black marc, 
born in 1909, bred by the Earl of Kenmare, Killarney House, KiDarricy. 

500 R, N,— GUY c. B. Atkinson, Dovecote House, Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray, for 

Quicksilver. 

H. C.-574. C.— 575. 

Class 90. — Mountain or Moorland Ponies, not exceeding 14'2 hands, registered 
in the Daks, Fell or Highland section of the Xatiomi Pony Stud Book.'^ 

445 I. (£10.)— Roy B, Charlton, Linnels, Hexham, for Robiuson’s Gipsy 377.'), black mare, 
bom in 1917, bred by Mr, Relph, Maulds Meaburn, Penrith ; s. Glengarry OlO, d. Queen 
of Hearts 2218 by Dalesman 572. — „ , , , 

579 n. (£6 .) — William Patterson, 1 Hextol Terrace, Hexham, for Snowflake 3o0, black 
mare, bom in 1919, bred by E. Nichol, Hawkliope, Falstone; «. Higiiland Laddie 3rd 
642, i. Biiowetorm 3426. 


* Prize* given by the Newcastle local Committee. 

* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R,.4.S.E., for the 
best Animal In COiKses 88-92. 

* Prizea given by the National Pony Society, 
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681 in. (£3.)— RiOEARD WaTSOH, 2 Bank, Baruaid Castle, for Soccessful 4484, black mart' 
born in 1918, bred by Mr. Wilson, Keswick ; ». Moor Hero 742, d. Polly 2439 by Mountain 
King 5680. 

637 R. N. —Sidney W. I/Rwra, Nowell House, Stockafield, for Blackie. 

H. 0.-444. C.— 580. 

Class 91 . — Mares or GMirt^s, over 14 avd not exceeding 15 hands, 

684 I. (£15.)— WiLUAK Kknnbdy, The Garth, Monkton Village, Jarrow-on-Tyne, for Miss 
Wlnoie, chestnut mare, bom in 1915. 

570 IL (£10,)— Mrb, Philip Httsiokb, Styleburst Farm, Capel, Surrey, for Syllabub, chestnut 
mare, born in 1916, bred by Miss Calmady Hamlyn, Abbey Farm, Buckfastleigh ; s. 
Barbed Fence, d. Junket. 

583 in. (£6.)— Charles Hhhter, 3 Henderson Terrace, Jesmond, Ncwcastlc-ou-Tyne, for 
Jesmond Fashion 25105, brown mare, bom In 1916, bred by M. Morland, Kenton, .\ew- 
castle-on-Tyne ; a. Mathias 6473, d. Kitty Did 15020 by Healthy 7113. 

Class 92 . — Mares or Qddings, over 15 hands. 

692 I. (£16, & Cbampiom^)— Miss Wellesley, Ford House, Churcliloford, Houlton, for Gabrielle 
2nd 5803, bom in 1919, bred by W. Lofthouse, York ; a. Tantamount, d. Gllllver 6014. 

588 II. (£10.)— Miss Jeah Davidsoy, Bumhe.'vd, Hawick, for Eue, black marc, born in 
1918, bred bytthe Duke of Buccleucb, Dalkeith Palace ; a. Sailor bad, d. Pewit Mclclinir. 

590 IIL (£5.)— Ladt Pesrhtn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for Oasis, grey mare, bom 
in 1918. 

524 B. N. — JOHU C. Straker, Stagshaw, Corbridge, for Barton. 

H, C. -545. 


Driving Glasses.® 

SINGLE HARNESS. 

Class 93 . — Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice], not exceeding 14 Imnds. 

C05 I. (£15.)— Sam HOLnswoRTR, 9 Staumore p].ace, Lidget Green, Bradford, for Buckley 
Snniise 25511, bay mare, born in 1919, bred by C. F, Kenyon, Wtitchurch, Salop ; 
Hucccisfitl 8314, d. Tessington Golden Ray 18691 by Gold Finder fith 1791, 

595 n. (£101 .— Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Braiahfield Tulle 25534, 
bay mare, bora in 1919, bred by Mrs. A. C, King, Braishfleld Manor, Ronisey ; a. Harvim- 
toim Wattle 11463, d. Braishfleld Chiffon 22414 by Berry Hill Snap 8739. 

668 in. (£5.) — Charles A. Dusm, Red Ilouae Farm, Monkseaton, Northumberland, for 
Red Home Success, bay mare, horn in 1917, bred by H, Lister, 'GlenhoJme, Monkseaton ; 
8. Talke Fire King, d. GJauhoime Success by Successful, 

577 IV. (£3.)— Mrs. T. E. Parrikqtox, Cariey Hill, Sunderland, for Sandy, cream gelding, 
born in 1917. 


Class 94.— JffafReR^ Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 15 
hands. 

600 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Robert Thomson, Cora Linn, Peckham, London, 
8.B., for Cockleioi, bay gelding, born in 1919 ; a. Fusee 12620, d. Yefct Mattee 21781 by 
Mathias 6473. 

582 n. (£10.)— James Forster, 13 Springbank Road, Jesmond, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, for 
Mosswood Sunbeam 25568, cliostimt mare, born in 1912, bred by the late W. Burdett- 
Coutts ; a. Copmanthorpe Performei 9670, d. Cruise 190,32 by Polonlus 4931. 

583 in, (£5.) — Charles Hunter, for Jramond Fashion. (See Class 91.) 


Class 95. — Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 15 hands. 

596 I. (£15, & Champion.*) — Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Gay Fashion 
302, oheatimt gelding, bom in 1918, bred by W. J, Tenuant, Carleton, Pontefract; a. 
Carleton Quality 12595, d. Maroie Lily 18406 by Royal Danegelt 6785. 

629 n. (£10.) — Capiai.n Bertram W. Mills, Manor House, Little Berkharasted, Herts, 
for black hackney, 

630 III. (£6.)— Captain Bertram W, Mills, for black hackney. 

598 IV. (£3.)— Richard Belcher, High Street, West Bromwich, for Preston Adriatic 24784, 
cliestnut mare, born In 1918, bred by S. M. Thomson, Preston House, Linlithgow ; a. 
Mathias 6473, d. Preston Pacifle 20954 by Matchless of Londesboro'. 

607 R. N. - James Wbioht, Southlands Farm, Moortown, Leeds, for Oakwood Beauty. 
C.— 594. 


' Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of theR.A.S.E. for llie 
best animal in Classes 88-92. 

* Prizes given by the Newcastle Local Committee. 

* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a Member of the Hackney Horse 
Sociely for the best Animal in the Novice Classes 93-95, 
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Class 96. — Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13-2 hands. 

620 I. (£16, Champion,* B. H. ior Champion,* & E. N. for Champion,*)— C. F. Kknvon, 
Steele, Whitchurch, Salop, for Axholme Venus 244;15, bay marc, born In 1916, bred by 
H. Gilding, KockHeld. Gateacre ; t. Southworth Swell 11219, d. Talko Princess 21695 
by Talbe Fire Xing 9932. 

624 ri. (£19, & R. M. for Champion.*)— Whham S. Hiller, Balmauno Castle, Bridge of 
Bam, N.B., for Mias Freda 2D730, bay mare, born in lOlS, bred by John Klaketi, Gale 
Farm, Wilberfoss, York ; s. Melbourne Sliot 13055, cl. Kitten 12772 by Sir Horace 5492. 

597 m. (£5.1— BOBKB-T BLACK, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Buckley Fame G 178, 
bay gelding, bom In 1917, bred by the late Walter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York ; s. Mol- 
bourne Shot 13055, d. Phyllis Melbourne 23281 by .Melbourne Hall 11510. 

609 IV. (£3.)— Joseph W. 0. Smiih, Wensleydale Stud, Aysgarth, York, for Naughty Fire 
G 25, bay gelding, born in 1913, bred by H. Le Marchaut, Elmwood, East Crovdon ; 
s. Torchfire 9472, d. Naughty Naiad by Berkeley Model 3663. 

008 E. N.— Robert Horner, 39 Waterloo Road, Middlesbrough, for LitUe Aeroplane. 

H. C,— 568, 

Class 97. — Harness Mares or Geldings, over 13 '2 and not exceeding 14 hands. 

595 I. (£15.)— Robert Biack for Braishfleld Tulle. (See Class 03.) 

606 n. (£10.)~FRBn Bradley, Craven Stud, Bitigley, Yorks, for Melbourne Qas 0.14S, 
brown gelding, bom in 1913, bred by the late Walter Cliif, Melbourne Hall, York; s. 
Melbourne Hall 11510, d. Success 2nd 12332 by Berkeley ilodel 3663. 

Class Harness Mares or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands. 

025 1. (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*)— W illiam S. Miller, Balinanno Caslle, Bridge 
of Earn, N.B., for Charm 25396, brown nmre, born in 1917, ijied by Enoch Glen, Kaim 
Park, Bathgate; 8. Harvicitoun Mahratta 12650, d. Glenavon Pearl 23567 by Malliiaa 
6473. 

610 li. (£10 .)— JOSBPhJW- G- Smith, Wenslcydaln Stud, Aysgarth, Yorks, for Garston Madge 
23946, brown roan mare, born in 1914, bred by G. A, Cobb, Garston, Watford ; 8. Eeojiard 
9783, li. Brompton Princess 8707 by Gartoii Duke of Connaught 3009. 

582 III. (£5.)— JAMES FORSTER, for Mosswooi Sunbeam, (See t'lass 94.) 

583 rv, {£3 .)“CharlE3 Hunter, for Jesmond Fashion. (See Class 91.) 

Class 99. — Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 atul mt exceeding 15‘2 hands. 

C04 I. (£15.)— WllLlAM S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for Dark 
Legend G.104, dark chestnut gelding, born in 1916, bred by D, A. Engel, llcmlington 
Park, Marten, Yorks; s. Mathias 6473, d. Hemlingtou Fairplay 21394 by Hopwood 
Viceroy 9280. 

599 n. (£10.) — Richard Belcher, High Street, West Bromwich, for Knight Commander 
G.106, chestnut gelding, born in 1913, bred by Mrs. E. C. Itodgcr, Bridgeiands, Selkirk ; 
8. Mathias 6473, d. by Blaze 2iid 2376. 

598 in. (£6.)— Richard Belciifr, for Preston Adriatic. (See Cla.s.'; 95.) 

630 IV. (M.)— Captain Bertram W. Mills, Manor House, Little Berkliamsfed, for hbirk 
iiadmey. 

Class 100. — Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15’2 hands. 

627 I. (£15-)— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for Knight 
Enant G.i65, bay gelding, born in 1915, bred by Caleb Humphreys, liigitcr Tninineie. 
Birkenhead ; s. Mathias 6473, d. Calabar Canadian Girl 19815 by GarLoii Duke of Con- 
naught 3009. 

596 n. (£15.)— Robert Black, for Gay Fashion. (See class 95.) 

632 III, (£5.)— Captain Bertram W. Mills, Manor House, Little EcrkhaiuBted, for black 
liockney. 

633 rv. (£3.)— Captain Bertram W. Mills, for black hackney. 

5U4 R. N.— H. P. WestwicK, 51 Lyons Terrace, Lane Ends, Hetton le-Hole, for Helton 
Rocket. 

DOUBLE HARXESS, 

Class 101.— Paifs of Harness Mares or Geldings. 

627 & 628 I. (£20, & Champion.*)— '^ViLii am S, Miller, for Knight Errant (see Class 100) ; 
and Knight T emplar G.156, bay gelding, born in 1917, tired by John Chivers, Wychfield, 
Cambridge ; 8. Mathias 6473, d. Inverness Duchess of Connaught 15192 by Garton Duke 
rf Connaught 3009. 

629 & 630 IL (£16, & E. H. lor Champion.*)— Captain Bertram W, Mills, for black 

595 & 597 ni. (£10.)— Robert Black, for Braishfleld Tulle (see Class 93) ; and Buckley 
Fame (see Class 96.) 

* SUver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the N'ational Terrier Club 

for the best Pony not exceeding 14 hands, in Classes 96 and 97. 

* Gold Challauge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by Hackney Breeders interested in 

Harnesa Horses for the bast Animal in Classes 96-100. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Hackney Horse Society for tlie best Mare or Gelding 

in Classes 93-100, the produce of a registered Hackney Stallion, 

* The " Glasgow " Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the 

H.A.S.E., for the best Pair in Class 101. 
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TANDEMS. 

Class 102 . — Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings. 

632 & 633 I, (£20, & Cbampiofl.')— Captain Bertbah W. Muls, for hlaci hackneys. 

& 5Q7 n. (216, & R. N. for CbampioD. ‘)--R 0 B£fiT Blace, for Braishfield Tulle (see Class 
93} ; and Buckley Fame (see Class 96). 

Four-in-Hand Teams, 

Class 103 . — Mares or Geldings. 

639 I. (£30, & Cbampioa,*)— W, A. Basron, 91 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2, for four 
chestnuts. 

634 IL (£20, & B.N. for Champion . ’)^aptain Beribam W, Unjia, for lour blacks. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. 

Class 104. — Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1920. 

647 I. (£15, Champion,’ & Champion/)— Aibebt James Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranroer, 
for Bridgebajik Paymaster 15430iS, light roan, born Jan. 28, 1910 ; s. Galnford Ringleader 
136657, d. I’rincesa Christina by Broadhooks Diamond 124530. 

649 II. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*) — J ohn J. Mocbray, Naemoor, Rumbling Brid|?e, N.B., 
for (Jarbity KeW Marshal 142541, red, bom April 20, 1917, bred by James McWllliaru, 
Garbity, Orton ; s. Edgeote Flatterer 125374, d. Mabel 10th by Stoneytown King 107167. 

650 HI. (£5.)— The Duke of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, for 
Ducal Favourite 148518, white, bora March 9, 1918; s. Aldsworth Duke 123844, d. 
Favourile Rosebud by Alnwick Favourite 90653. 

643 B. N.— William Gabne, Abllngton, Fairford, Gloa, for Cerney Oyster. 

647, 661, 677 (Special, £16.*)— Albert James MABEBALL.lorBii^ebankFaymaster, Bridgebank 
Mabdi, and Bridgeback Silver Gilt. 

H, C.— 661. C.— 652. 

Class 105. — Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between January 1, 1921, and March .31. 
1921." 

662 I. (£15.) — Aibkht James Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Calrossie White Eusign 
169930, white, born Feb. 18, bred by Captain J. MacGilJivray, Calrossie, Nigg ; s. Douiic 
Monarch 155390, d. Cna Undine by Millhllls Rothea King 138020. 

653 n. (£10 .)— Alexander <fe Addie, Newhiggin, CambuB, N.B., for Abbeymains Combatant 
168245, white, born Jan. 29, bred by Thomas Kirk, Abbeymains, Baddiugton ; s. Stoncy- 
town Challenger 169072, d. Rambler Rose by Sanquhar Knight Marshal 133424. 

661 III, (£6,)— Albert James Marshall, for Bridgebank Mabdi 169540, dark roan, born 
Feb. 4 ; t. Bridgebank Fuymastor 154308, d. Jilt’s Mayflower by Rubicon 110047, 

659 B. N.— Grokoe Harkison, Gaiuford Hall, Darlington, for Doima Meteor, 

H. C.— 668, 600. 665. C.— 6.55. 

C.ass 106. — Shorihorn Bulls, born on or between I, 1921, and December .11, 
192I.fi 

667 I, (£15.)— Joseph Barnes A Sox, Barugb Uyko, Wigton, for Balmerino White Cockade 
168813, w'hite, bora April 28, bred by J. Murray, Balmerino, Fife; s. Eclipse of Collynie 
136344, d. Eliza 39th by Merry Victor 116563. 

681 n. (£10.)— J. M. Strickland, Baiiiesse, Catterick, for Brandsby’s Lord Ramsdeu 7th 
1694.52, roan, horn June 2 ; s. Brandsby’a Undine King 154226, d. Brandsby’s Miss 
Eamsdea Srd by Brandsby's Count 6th 129815. 

670 in. (£5.) — G L. T. Bkcde.vEll, Deene Park, Peterborough, for Deene Iincanm. roan, 
born May 7 ; s, Bridgebank Paymaster 154308, d. Inverton Luxury 43rd 1279 by Druui- 
inond Chieftain 142088. 


* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the 
best Tandem in Class 102. 

’ Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the E.A.3.E. for the best 
Team in Cla-ss 103. 

’ Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the beat Bull in Classes 104-109. 
A Silver Medal la given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

* The ” Brothers Colling " Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, given 
through the Diu’ham Agricultural CommittM for the best Shorthorn in Classes 104-U4. 

* Special Prizes ol £16 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given by the Shorlhora Society 
for the beat groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor in Classes 104-114. 

' Prizes given by the Sbortboni Society. 
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6d8 R. K,— BltsisQTON Shorthoks Company, BiliJngtoa Priory Home Farm, Ashford, Kent, 
for BaJealrn Warden. ^ „ 

ASl 691, 736 (SpeoiaL, flO.') — J. M. Strickland, for Brandsby’i Lord Rasuden Tth, Bainesse 
' Banuden Klnc and Brandsby’s Prinoeu 15th. 

0.^77, 678. 

Class IVt.— -Shorthorn BullSf bom on or between January 1, 1022, and March 31, 
1922. s 

689 I. (il5f * SpfldaL the Ddke of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, Xortlnini- 

berland. for flay Boot, red, born Jan. 12 ; s. Aldsworth Duke 123844, d. Gay MIssio (Vol, 
62, p. 997) by Alnwick Wizard 110747, 

693 IL (£10.)— <1eorqk ALFRED Wills, Langford Court Farm, Langford, Brlatol, for CoUyoie 
Subicon, red, bom March 14, bred by William Dntliie, Collynie, Tarves ; «. Marejuia of 
MllUiilts 137868, d. Rosebud 6th {Vol. 56, p, 820) by Diamond Ring 83294. 

691 HI. (Sb.) — J- M* Strickland, Bainesse, Catlerick, for Bainesse Ramsden King, red, born 
Feb. 4 ; «. Collynie Lavender King 141709, d. Lothian Mias Ramsdoii (Vol. 05, p. 1080) 
by Mtllhllls Rothes King 138020, 

683 R. N. — Major J, A, MORRISON, D.S.O., Baalldou Park, Goring, Reading, for Basildon 
Roan Runblez. 

683 (Special, £6.*) — GROROR Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Culloden Mew Year’s 
out, roan, bom Jan. 1, bred by Wm. R. Ross, Culloden, invemesa; a. Balcalrn Duke 
153574, d. Countess Clara Srd 11148 by Beaufort Snow King 1 10873. 

H. 0.— 682, 683, 687, 690. C.— 684, CS5. 

Class 108 . — Shorthorn Bulls, bom on, or beiv:een April 1, 1922, and June 30, 
1922. 

604 I. (£15.) — H.R.H, The PrincK of Walu^, K.G., Home Farm, Stoke Cliinsland, Cornwall 
for CUlz^snd Dandy Duke, white, born M.ay 9 ; *. Bapton Dondaman 153739, d. MyrMe’s 
Dandy 2ud by Collynie Premier 124847. 

705 n. (£10, & Special £10 .'*) — Gkoroe Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Fairfield 
PaTOUrite, white, bom April 6, bred by D. Collins, Inga House, Skelton, York ; a. Royal 
Marquia 161788, d. Fairfield Broadhooks (Vol. 65, p. 6881 by Crystal Dow 125049. 

707 lU. (£6 .)— John J. Modbrat, Naemoor, Rumbling Bridge, N.B., for Salioon Crusader, 
roan, bom April 3, bred by Capt. A. M. T. Fletcher, Saltoun, Kaat Lothian ; a. Naemoor 
Dniid 16S542, d, Saltoun Crocna 2nd 12849 by Sanquhar Grand Couriier 139193, 

697 B. N. — Major (^iyb Beseens, Swinton Grange, Maltoii, for Swinton Regent. 

H. C.— 703, 711, 712. 

Class 109 , — Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or bdween July 1, 1922, and December 31, 
1922.2 

717 I. (£16.) — Sir Richard Cooper, Bt,, Bllltngfon, Leighton Buzzard, for BilUngton Secrecy 
2n^ red, bom Sept, 20 : (.Collynie King Lavender 148038, d. Sliciisloue Secret (Vol. 64, 
p. 815) 6v Scottle 133446. 

726 n. (£10, & Special £5.H— Mrs. Frances PujrpHKKy, Hindley Hall, Stocksfield, for 
Hindley Antociat, roan, bom Aug. 23 ; s. EdRcot e fliiiper Star 142212, d. Augusta of 
Greenhead (Vol, 61, p. 773) by Edgeote Rambler 1111)84. 

716 m. (£5 .) — Lt.-COL, E, P. BrasSKY, Manor Farm, Upper Slaughter, Glo3, for Oliver Jilt, 
red, bom Sept. 3 ; t. Balcalrn Major 153.5S2, d. Slaughter Jilt (Vol. 64, p. 744) by Moon- 
liglit 126984. 

715 R. N.~M.ajor Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, .Malton, for Swinton Duke Ramsden. 
H. a— 720. 721, 725. 


Class 110 , — Shorthorn Cows, in-milJc, born in or before 1919. 

736 L {£15.)-J‘.M.Stkickla.vd, Baiuessc.Catteriek, for Brandsby’s Princess 15th 8098, roan, 
born Keb. 4, 1919, calved Oct. 17, 1922; a. Ardlerhen Lavender Knight 140489, d. 
Brandaby’a Prlnoese bj Bapton Judge 82763. 

735 11. (£10.)— CAPTAIN J. MacGillivray, Calrnaaie, Nigg, Bosshlre, for Lady Laura Bth (Vol. 
65, p. 927), dark roan, bom Nov. 6, 1918, calved April 23, 1923, bred by Lord Lovat, 
Beaufort Caatle, Beauly ; i. Marlborough 132206, d. Lady Laura 3rd by Royal Prince 
Goldie 113184. 

737 m. (£5.)— J. H. Topptn, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Penrith, for Mischief (Vol. 65, p. 1158), 
white, bom Sept. 27, 1918, calved April 16, 1923 ; s. Master Key 137896, d. Merrie Maid 
by Baron FlU Rosebud 94181. 

731 R. R. — Captain a. M. Talbot Fletcher, Saltoun Hall, Penoaitland, East Lothian, for 

Bellona GU. 

H. 0.— 729, 734. 


‘ Special Prizes of £15 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given by the Shorthom Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by ENhibitor In Classes 104-114. 

* Prizes given by the ^ortborn Society, 

* Two Special District Prizes given (1.) £10 by the Shorthorn Society, for l,be beat Bull, 
(TI.) £5 by the Northumberland Agricultural Society, for the second best Bull in Classes 107, 
108 and 109, the property of Exhibitors residing In Northumberland. A Silver Medal is given 
by the Sliorthora Society to the Breeder of the animal winning the £10 District Prize, 

* Two Spedal District Prizes given (1.) £10 by the Sbortiiorn Society, for Du. bent Bull, 
(IL) £6by the Durham Agricultural Society, for thosewnd best Bull In Classes 107, lO.-Duul li>9, 
the property of ExhlWton residing in Co. Durham. A Silver Medal Is given by tlic Shorthorn 
Bodety to ihe Bteeder <rf the animal winning the £10 District Prize, 
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Class 111, — Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk bom in 1920. 

745 I, (£15.) — Oiivjitt "W. PoKRiTT, Ilotchley Farm, Fast leakc, Loaghborough, f(,» 
BotcbJey Countess 17095, roan, born Sept. 19, calved Dec. 1, 1022 ; *. Sauquliar Gniul 
Courtier 139193, d. Gipsy Countess 3rd Phingask Cometr 109627. 

739 n. (£10.) — Mbs, Cass, St. Helens, Kibston, Wetherby, for Swintoo Beauty 10247, roan 
bom July 25, calved March 17, 1923, bred by Major Clive Behrens, Swlnton Grang-’ 
Malton-; «. Engineer 120145, d. Beauty lUh by Coilingwood 130284. 

740 m. (£5.)— WILLIAM GabsB, Ablington, Pairfonl, Glos, for Aldswortil Bangle 13082, roan 
bftrn July 31, calved Feb. 5, 1923 ; g. Augusta Diamond 3rd 123964, d. Kinglet by Villufrn 
Diamond 100981, 

711 R. K. — JoHx Heaton, Low Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for Naemonr Jealousy 7th 


Class 112. — Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1921. 

755 I, (£15, & R. N. for Champion.^) — Georob Habrison, Qalnford Hall, Darlington, for 
GainfoM Missie 2nd 24884, white, born Jan. 20 ; «. Gainford Premier 15593! , rf. Wliif i 
■Hisslc by Doune Marshal 130661. 

731 n. (£10 .) — Richabd Cornelips, Lutwyche Hall, Much Weulock, Salop, for Evel,vn 
32008, light roan, bom Jan, 21, bred by J, Deane Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford ; 
Bapton Golden Crown 147020, d. Ermine by Hoar Frost 112077. 

753 III. (£5). — J. A. K. Faiconeb, Calmsden Manor, Cirencester, for Sarcasm 106th 
roan, bom Jan. 2 ; i. Cliiny Clipper Star 154871, d. Sarcasm 79th by Collynie K/ndit 
Goldie 135823. 

754 rV. (£3.)— L. V. Garland, Greenbank, The Towana, Hayle, Cornwall, for Towan Queen 
24IC4, roan, bom Hov. 24 ; s. Butterfly Leader 154520, d. Beauty Sleep by Golden Clour] 
2nd 108751, 

746 R. N. — H.M. THE KING, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Rose 2ad. 

H, C,— 764, 767, 769. C.— 768. 


Class 113.' — ShoriJiorn Heifers, born on or bettveen January 1, 1922, and 
March 31, 1922. 

793 I. (£15.)— J. Deane Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, for Princess Margaret, ron-i, 
bom Jan. 5 ; s. Billington Snowstorm 164027, d. Princess Mary (Vol. 60, p, 780) by ilusicul 
Mac 112632. 

771 n. (£10.)— H.R.H. The Prince oe Wales, X.G., Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, Connv;;]]. 
for Climsland Christobelle, roan, born Jan. 3 ; e. Christian King 147900, d. Bellona Iijth 
(Vol. 58, p. 729) by Gulin ut Moray 105567. 

789 m. (£5 .) — Messrs. Junes, Dunmorc Park, Larbcrt, N.B., for Larbeit Princess Royal, 
white, born Jeb. 5 ; s. Dunglass Victor 155488, d. Prineesa Royal Lily 4973 by Edgcolc 
Royal Chief 142225. 

778 IV, (£3.)— Captain A. M. pALnoT Fletcher, Salfonn Hall, Pencaltland, East Lothian, 
tor Haret Gem 5th, roan, born Feb. 13, bred by G. Bertram Shields, Dolphingstone, 
Tranent ; s. Double Event 162830, d. Claret Gem (Vol. 65, p. 1094] by Esmond’s Heir 
1.36435. 

734 R, N.— John He.aton, Low Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for Balthayock Augusta 
32nd. 

H. C.— 772, 786, C.— 774, 780, 785. 

Class 114. — Shorthorn Heifers, horn on or between April 1, 1922, and 
Hemniher 31, 1922. 

807 I. (£15, Champion,' & R. N. for Champion.’)' -Arthur Green, Denton, Ben Rhydding, 
Leeds, for Denton Betty, roun, bom April 12 ; s. Collynie Lavender King 141700, d. 
Airedale Queen (Vol. 62, p. 818) by Rambler 122295. 

797 n. (£10.)— H.M. the Kino, The Royal Farms, Wlridsor, for Windsor Rose 3rd, red and 
little white, bom April 2 ; s. Edgeoto Flatterer 125374, d. Windsor Rose 12 by Rubicon 
145191. < 

806 in. (£5.)— L. V. Garland, Gteenbank, The Towans, Hayle, Cornwall, for Towau Fairy 
Queen, white, bom April 29 ; «. Climsland Cavalier 162225, d, Hayle Evening Star 1433 j 
by Flight of UIu 142416. 

798 IV. (£3.)— H.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, K.G., Homo Farm. Stoke Climsland, Cormr.-ilJ 
for CUmsland Pauline 3idt roan, bom .April 5; s, Climsland Grenadier 154818, d. 
Climsland Pauline 2nd (Vol. 64, p. 670) by Butterfly Knight 130029. 

814 R. N.— John J. Moubray, Kaemoor, Rumbling Bridge, K.B., for Naemoor Rothes Queen. 
H. C.— 803. C.— 805. 


' Champion Prlre of £20 fd ven by the Shorthorn Society, for the beet Cmw or Heifer in Classes 
llO'lll. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion 
Cow or Heifer. 

’ The “Brothers Colling’' .Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, given 
through the Durham .Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn in Classes 104-114. 
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Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 115 ,— Skcrthom Bnlk^ born in or before 1920. 

v-'i I. (£15, & Champion.’) — Tbe East, op Bessborough, Bossboroimh, Viltown, Co. Kil- 
keiniy, for B«aborough Poloniua HOOafl, roan, born Xov. 10, 1017 ; s. BfissboronKli 
Nestor 135121, d. Bessborough Blonde Loth fi// Kcir Goldtindcr 9024 E). 

S'>7 h (£10.)— T. L. MARTIX, Ashe Warren llonso, Overton, Hiuita, for Kelmscott Conjuror 
28th 156774, roan, born July 7, 1919, bred by 11. W. Hobbs & Sous, Kehiiscolt, Lwli- 
lade ; s. Kelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Sybil ISth by Koyul Proctor 110029. 

S30 HI. (£5.)— 'The Ditke ojt Westjh.nstm, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hal!, Chester, for 
Baron’s Pride 153824, roan, born Nov. 24, 1919 ; s. Hockley Baronet 144978, d. Hockley 
Barrington by Oxford Count 108592. 

s-’3 R. N.— T. E. CtAEKE, Challaii Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for Leek Rosemary’s Heir, 

S30 910, 932 (Cup.')— THE DUKE OP WESTMINSTER, G.C.V.O,, D.S.O., for Baron’s Pride, Lily 
’ Charter 2nd. and Red Rose 7th. 

H. C.-824, 825. 


Class 116 . — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1921. 

835 I. (£15.)— Majoe R. W. Cooper, M.C., Hush Court, Wallingford, for Colescombe Dolphin 
2nd 170434, roan, born June 12, bred by W. G. Milljir, Bainpton, Ovon ; s. Kiio\v,>ley 
Dolphin 137428, d. Laurestina of Hutton 8th by i’earl Kmiieror 1 16909. 

S:)3 11. (£10.)— Captain the Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Fo.x Hill, Wn.4 Hnddon, lingbv, 
for Foshill Caryl 171702, roan, born Sepi. 22; $. John Wild Eyes 149016, d. Cliifuid 
Lady Carl by Knight 131802. 

837 III. (£5,!— B. Ezra., Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Dairyman 173525, white, 
born May 12 ; Proud Victor 151279, rf. Lacy Welcome iy Dairyman 130512. 

642 R. N.— Epstacb Abel Smith, longhills, Lincoln, for Longliills Musician. 

H. C.— 832, 839, 840, 844. C.~834, 845. 


Class 117 . — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between January 1, 1922, and 
March ‘M, 1922.® 

856 I. (£15, ft R. N. lor Champion.’}— Sir Gilbert A. H. W ills, Bt., Balsford Park, More- 
ton-ln-Marsh, for Batsford Remus, ro.an, born March 21 ; .v, Tlujniby Jvord I’oggufhorpc 
167521, d. Cotswold Ursula 6554 hy Honuiliia I:i8().'i2. 

853 E. (£10.)-^. M. STRICKLAND, Baincsse, Cattcriek, for Bainesse Lord Broadhooks, dark 
roan, born Feh. 8 ; *. Carries King 161988, d. Brandsby’s Lady Broadliooks Otli (Vol. 65, 
p. 1130) hy Welcome Guest 140083. 

855 HI. (£6.)— THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Stilling Prince, red, bom Jan. 19 ; s. Cherry Ben 1478G9, d. Nelly Princess (Vol. 59, 
p. 500) by Stirling Prince 110280. 

854 ]R. N.— J. M. Strickland, for Bainesse Lord Broadhooks 2Ld. 


Glass 118. — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between Ajnil 1, 1922, and 
June 30, 1922.® 

870 I. (£15.) — Alfred Palmer, Wokeheld Park, Morliincr, Berks, for Kelmscott Conjuror 
60th, red and little white, born May 25, hied by E, W. Hobbs a Sons, Kclnisrott 
Lecldade ; s. Kelmscott Acrobat 4 th 126217, d. Hawtlioru 9tb (Vol. 59, p. 754) by Royal 
Hamilton 00908. 

809 If. (£10.) — J. PiEuroNT Moman, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Herts, for Aldenham Matchless 
Joe, red and little white, born May 31 ; s. Cantab Jocelyn’s Armistice 147744, d. Ncwlauda 
Dainty 6th (Vol. 65, p. 1009) by Mayflower Boy 116513. 

873 III. (£5.)— EUSTACE Abi'X Smith, Longhills, Lincoln, for LonghiUs Lord Charlie, rwl and 
little white, born June 13 ; s. R.alirahani Lord Price 140574, d. LonghiUs Carrie (Vol. 65, 
p. ilOi) by Oxford Bridegroom 121914. 

879 R. N.— Captain Arnold S. wills, Thornby Hall, Northampton, for Thomby Royal 
Oran. 

879, 913, 934 (E. N. for Cup.’)— C apx.ain AusoLD S, Wills, for Thornby Roysl Cran, Thornby 
Fo^thoipa 2iid and Thomby Foggathorpe 7th. 

H.C.— 860, 877. 


’ Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn As.HOciatioD, for the best Bull in 
Classes 115-119. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, given through the D.alry Shorthorn ,t?.sociatioii, 
for the beet group of one Bull aud two Cowa or Heifers la Classes 115-lii3. Two at least 
of the animals must have been bred by the Exhibitor. 

* Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn Assodatloa. 
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Class 119. — Dairy Shorthorn BuUs, bom on or between July 1, 1922, and 
December 31, 1922. 

892 I. — Robert R. Toby, Anderacm, Blandford, tot Andetsoo COQjoror 9t]i, dark roan 

born Oct, 4 ; t. Kclmscott Conjuror 3rd 137269, d. Blanca Blanche 11th {VoL 64, p. i;]: ,', 
by Billing Rajah 124320. 

887 IL (£10.) — Fbbd T. FiaHEB, Pinkneys Conrt, Maidenhead, for Pinimeys Darlington Major 
red roan, bom July 30 ; s. Tockenham Keystone 2nd 162805, d. YelderaJey Dar]iiu»(i,j,’ 
6th (Vol. 64j p, 1404) by Darlington Minor 119087, 

891 ni. (£5.) — Eustace Abel Smith, Ermghillfl, Lincoln, for Loogbills Uinstiel, roan, luirn 
Sept. 17 ;l s. Babraham Lord Price 140574, d. LonghiUs Melody CVol. 65, p. 1105) /,« 
Kelmscott Acrobat 0th 131600. 

882 B. N. — Johjt BBJTiBIi, Bozeat Manor, Wellingborough, for Champion Duke. 

H. C.-885, 888, 


Class 120. — Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1916.^ 

910 L (£15, & Champion.*)>“THB Duke of Westminster, CI.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, 
Cheater, for Lily Charter 2nd (VoL 63, p. 1228), light roan, born March 28, 1916, cal\ e.i 
June 3, 1023, bred by F. Bird, Tern Bank, Neatoa, Cheshire; f. Thomeycroit Ricliarj 
128497, d. Lily Charter by Royal Charter 89910, 

012 n. (il0.)~TBE Duke of Westminster, O.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Rosy (Vol. 62, p. C^5), 
roan, bom June 17, 1016, calved June 9, 1923, bred by N. Burton, Chesterton Ctoctk 
H arbury, Leamingtcn ; ». Dick Barrington 119886, d, Rosamoiid’a Fortune by Rock u: 
Fortune 100330. 

913 in, (£6.) — Captain Aknold S. Wills, Thoniby Hall, Northampton, for Thornby Fogga' 
thorpe 2iid (VoJ. 61, u. 1114), white, bom Sept. 11, 1014, calved June 2, ]92:i ; s. 
Dreadnought 102049, a. Dolphinlee Foggathorpe 3rd by Lancaster Victor 99312. 

899 E. N. — Captain the Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P,, Fox Hill, West Haddon, Rugby, fru 
Caileton Queen 7th. 

810, 932, 933 (Cup.')— THE DcKB OP WESTMINSTER, G.C.Y.O., D.S.O., for Lfly Charter 2nd, 
Bed Rose 7th and White Heather, 

912, 951, 977 (E. H. lor Cap.*)— THE Duke op WestMINSIER, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Rosy, 
Eaton Seiapbine and Qneen of the West 
H. C.— 898, 909, 914. C.— 904. 


Class 121 . — Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-mUk, bom in 1917 or 1918.^ 

934 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Captain Arnold 8. Wills, Thornby Hall, North- 
ampton, for Thornby Foggathorpe 7tb (Vol. 64, p. 1391), white, bora June 3, 1917, c-ilved 
June 6, 1923 ; i. Drnsus 115142, rf. Thornby Foggathorpe 2nd by Dreadnought 1020411. 
933 n. (£10.) — The Duke op WESTMinsteii, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, fur 
White Heather 27054, white, bora Jan. 7, 1917, calvM Juno 9, 1923, bred by T. Gowling, 
HtmnlDghaiu Hall, Leaiuliigtou Spa ; s. Winning Gift 134390, d. Bellaport Dewdrop 746 
by Notlaw Leo 116801. 

932 m. (£5 .)~Thh Ddkb of Westminster, O.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Red Rose 7th (Vo). 65, p. 
1186), red, bora Feb. 28, 1918, calved June 22, 1923 ; s. Leek Conjuror 121142, d. Red 
Rose 6th by Wellborn 107459. 

920 R. N.— 0. P. Golden, Eaglesfleld, Leire, Rugby, for Lady Ivanhoe. 

H, C,— 917, 924, 926. 


Class 132. — Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom in 1919. 

942 I. (£15.) — LT.-Col, R, MostYN-Owen, D.S.O., Woodhonsc, Osweatry, for Rosette Prim 
4th 8217, red and little white, bora Feb. 17, calved May 25, 1923, bred by W. Taylor, Syke 
Bide, Soul by ; t. Royal Stockman, 145183, d. Rosette Prim by Marmion Robin 112446. 

951 H. (£10.1— TBB Duke op Westminsteii, G.c.v.o., D.S.O,, Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
E^n S^phine 8989, red, bora Jan. 3, calved June 13, 1923 ; s. Dairy Benedict 136015, 
d. London Seraphlne 2nd bp Longtou Count 106008. 

946 m. (£5.) — Crawford R, L. Perkins, Hepscott Manor, Morpeth, for Avisford Cyrene 
2710, roan, born Feb. 5, calved June 6, 1923, bred by E. C. Falrweather, Avisford Park, 
Arundel ; s. Apley Record Rosador 134633, d. idlieote Cyrene 2nd by IdJlcote 102573. 

943 R. N.— Herbert H. Owtram, Newland Hall, Lancaster, for Newland Poppy 38th. 


* Prizes given by the Shortborn Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the beat Cow or Heifer in 
Classes 120-123. A Silver Medal Is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the 
Chami'ion D«'ry Short-horn Cow. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the Dairy Shortborn Aesociatlcii 
for the best group of thiee Cows or Hellers la Classes 120-123. 
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Class l2B.-'I>airy Shorthorn Heijers, in-milk, born in 1920. 

Ago I (£ 15 .)— Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for Sorbrook PoggaUiorpe 
^ 122 , red and little white, born May 16, calved April 28, 1923 ; s. Preahuto Barrington 
144502, d. Loobagh Foggathorpe 5th by Loobagh Duke 126555. 

068 n, (£ 10 .)— Herbert H. Owtrah, Newlaad Hall, Lancaster, (or NewlandRose 20th 16680, 
white, born June 22, calved June 11, 1923; s. Cockerham Buttons 143013, d. Newland 
Rose 16th Mayflower Boy 116518. 

954 ID. (£6.)— JOHS Britten, Bozeat Manor, Wellingborough, lor Champion Duchess 10655, 
white, born July 15, calved June 18, 1923 ; t. Loobagh Beau 3rd 143635, d. Duchess 
of Cumberlaud 15th {Vol. 54, p. 769) by Royal Emperor Oxford 13th 82155. 

THB Duke of WEsriairSTEE, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Cheater, for Queen 

of the West. 


Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns, 

Class 1S4. — }>ton-PtdigTee Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1917. 

933 1. (£15,)— BSiaiAN Brebdino Stock Farms, ltd., Thorpe Sitchville, Melton Mowbray, 
for Thompson, roau, bom April 10, 1917, calved Juno 21, 1923, bred by J. Amlsoti, 
Tower Bead, Skelton, Penrith. 

93'2 n. (£10.)— Charles J. Berchrver, Green Farm, Barton-in-t!ic CIey, Ampthill, (or 
Faldo Queen, roan, born Aug. 29, 1917, calved June 17, 1923. 

981 III. (£5,)— Jambs BATIEM & Son, Hoe Fickle, Tiiiirlustoii, Hinckley, for Stella, roan, 
age and breeder unknown, calved June 8, 1923, 

Class 1S5. — Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, m-milk, born in or 
after 1918.^ 

934 I. {£16,} — J. PiERPONT MORGAN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Herts, for Empress 8th D.S.A. 
1614, roan, born March 10, 191&, calved May 10, 1923, bred by J. Almond, Buckley Hill 
Farm, Sefton, Liverpool ; i. Hawktigg Prince 136992, d. Empress (D.S.A. 149}. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Class 130. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, born in or before 1920. 

938 I. (£15, & R. N. lor Champion.’)— W, A. Harrison, The Yorth Lodge, Grantham, for 
Hawkstowuian Piemiei 14U05, born Jan. 3, 1918, bred liv E. P, Turton, Horkstow, 
Hull : s. Wclbourue Victorious 12145, d. Horkstownian Maiden by Marshman 7th 0193. 
987 n. (£10.)— Major H. Cooper,' Flawborough, Orston, Notts, for Soignee Fashion 14879. 
born Dec. 22, 1918, bred by A. Lewis, Westacre, Norfolk ; s. Elkington Hercules 3rd 
13432, d. Soignee No. SO. 

985 m. (£5.) — Robert Chatterton, Welboum Hall, Lincoln, for Fairman 13443, born 
June 26, 1916, bred by J. C. Mountain, Welboum ; *. Calceby Freemason 8809, d. \V el- 
bourne Lady Tumill Welbourne Mara 8008. 

99.3 R. N.— Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, K.C.M.G,, Pet wood, Woodhall Spa, for Kiimington 
Ruby King 63Td. 

H. C.— 986. C.— 990. 


Class 137. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, born in 1921. 

999 I. (£15, & Champion.®) — Butler Smith, The Fields, CropweH Butler, Nottingham, for 
Harlaxtou Balancer 14665, born April 4, bred by W. A. Harrison, North Lodge, Har- 
laYi.on. Grantham ; s. Horkstowuiau Premier 14005, d. Ilartaxton Deeping Pride by 
Deeping Curly Coat 2nd 16629. 

1000 n. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, K.C.M.G., Fetwood, Woodluill Spa, for Kii- 
mington Normanby 17717, bom April C, bred by George Marris, Kirniington, Brockleshy ; 
«. Hallingtoai Ascent 15487, d. Nonnauby Salome 2nd by Scainptoti Majestic 8.513. 

996 m. (£6.J— A. PRESTON Jones, Mickleover House, Derby, for Micklcover Tothill Royal 
2nd, bom May 10, bred by G. R. Needham, Moat House, Bilsby, Lincoln; «. Fciidley 
Record 13746, d. Tothill Beesby (Vol, 26, p. 388) by Becsby Nonsuch 2nd 15171. 

997 R. N.— A. Preston Jonks, for' Mickleover Tothill Tboresby 3rd. 

H. C.— 994. 


' Prizes given by the Dairy Shorlhorn Association, 

’ Champion Silver Cup value £10 given hy the Llncolusliire Ued Shortlioru Aaswialiou foi 
the beat Bull in a»a§pg 126-128, 
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Class 128. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulk, bom in 1922. ^ 

1001 L (£15.)— Chabies Bekbridge, Walcott, Lincoln, for Anwick Champion, bom Oct. l? • 
f. Scarapton VIcI 1C806, d. Anwick Pink (VoJ. 23, p. 281) iit/ Anwick Bumper 10427. 

1004 n. (£10.)— Missis E. M, & S. M. ORAiTTnAM, Tho Kookcry, West Keal, Spilsby, f.-r 
Eeal Confldenc^ bora April 10 ; s, Pendley Harold 14757, d. Kcal Cherry 28th (Voi. uij 
p. 344) by Risby Showman 2nd 11374. 

1003 m. (£5.)— George CoLEJuy, Wood Walton, Peterborough, for Wood Walton Beta- 
badier 2nd 18218, born Jan. 8 ; *. Horkstowoian Onyx 13005, d. Wood Walton Boroiliv 
by Kelsey Hermit 10819. 

Class 129, — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-mUk, bom in or 
before 1920, 

1008 I. (£15, & Champion.*) — Major H. [Coopbe, Flawborough, Orston, Notts, for Flaw- 
borongh Perfection (Vol. 28, p. 327), born July 14, 1919, calved April 11, 1923 ; «. Plaw- 
borough Chieftain 12518, d- Flawborough Sunspot by Rising Star 7839, 

1007 II. (£10.)— Major H. Coopsk, for Plawboiongh Nancy (Yol. 20, p. 328), bora July li, 
1918, calved April 19, 1923 ; s. Flawborough Chieftain 12518, d. Flawborousdi Priceless 
by High Tointon Coronation 8332. 

1017 m. (£5.) — Lt.-Coi, Sir A. G. Weigau, K.C.M.G., petwood, WoodhaJl Spa, for Retford 
Nancy 2ad (Vol,i 25, p. 303), born May 14, 1918, calved March 20, 1923, bred by Artluir 
Barber, Grove Grange, Retford; s. Otby Comet 9th 11813, d. Retford Kancy 2iid hi; 
Marshman 2nd 7755. 

1012 R, N.— A. Prestox Jones, Mlckleover House, Derby, for Tealby No. 359. 

H.C.— 1016 . a— 1014 . 


Class 130, — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or 
before 1920, showing the best milking properties.'^ 

1029 I. {£15, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— L t.- C o u. Sir A. G. Weigall, K.C.M.G., PetwouK 
Woodhall Spa, for Fetwood Ella (Vol. 24, p. 443), born April 13, 1917, calved May C, 
1923 ; s. Petwood Dragoon 11834, d. Scaiiilileaby Ella by Duusby Rod 6th 7542. 

1024 H. (£i0.)^0HN EvE.NS & So.v, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton DilUont (Vol. 26, p. 
born in Oct., 1917, calved June 3, 1923, bred by C. J. C. fflU, Elsham; s. Otby Alford 
16th 16745, d. Diligent by Ronby Tourist 12th 9648, 

1021 m. (£6.) — J. 0. Burcuwvll, The Manor House, Aston Flamville, Hinckley, for Fiam- 
ville Dairymaid 127th (Vol. 26, p. 315), born Feb. 28, 1917, calved June 20, 1923; »■. 
Worlaby No. 63 10402, d, by Norton Ruby 6232. 

1022 R. K.— J, 0. BuKca.vALL, for Flamville Dairymaid 149tlL 

H. C.— 1029. 1032. C.— 1025. 


Class iSl.—Linodtishirc Red Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1921, 

1034 I. (£15.) — Major H. Cooper, Flawborough, Orston, Notts, for Flawborough Corlj 
(Vol. 28, p, 344), born July 14 ; s. Tealby No. 167 14953, d. Stowo Curly Coat 3rd by 
Burton Comet 2nd 6662. 

1039 n. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. Sir a. G. Weigau, K.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Pet- 
wood Tulip Bth (Vol. 28, p. 570), born Oct. 9 ; t. Kinuington Ruby King 63rd 15598, d, 
Petwood Tulip 1st by Scarapton Marquis 8514. 

1038 m. (£5.) — A. Pkesto.n Jones, Mlckleover House, Derby, for Mlckleover Primula, 
born Aug. 8 ; «. Beacon Hill Cairo 16155, d. Flawborough Pansy (Vol. 27, p. 567) by 
Flawboroiigb Marvel 9869. 

1036 R. N.— Misses E. M. & a. M, GR.*visam, The Rookery, West Keal, Spllsby, for Keal 
Cherry 33rd. 

H. C.— 1035. 


Clara 133 . — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1922.1 

1042 I. (£16.1 — ^W. A. Harhiso.x, Tho North Lodge, Grantham, for Harlaxton Charm, born 
March 16 ; ». Cockerlngton AnJerby 16282, d. Harlaxtou] Scarapton Pink (Vol. 21 
p. 376) by Scarapton Judge 6327. 

1040 n. (£10.) — 11. M. THE Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Wolferton Beauty, born .Tan. 30 ; 
«. Scarapton Quality 11912, d. Thiirlaston Beauty (Vol, 26, p. 272) by Pendley Result 
13748. 

1040 in, (£5.)“Lt.'COI. Sir A, G. Weioali, K.C.M.G., Petwood, 5Voodhal] Spa, for Grain* 
'thoipe Clara 6th, born March 28, bred by Col. H. T, Fenwick, C.M,G,, D.S.O., Sea Farm, 
Gralnthorpe, Louth ; t. Cockerington Favourite 16285, d. Grainthorpe Clara 2nd (Vol. 
24, p. 340) by Scampton Marquis 8514. 

1045 R. N. — Oliver W. Porritt, Helmahore, Manchester, for Uuabnry Betty. 

H. a— 1043. 


^ Prizes given by the LincelusUire Red Shorthora Association. 

■ Champion Silver Cup value £10 given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
the beat Cow or Heifer in Claases 129-132. 
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Herefords. 

Class X%Z.~rIhre.ford BuUs, horn in or before. 1920. 

1052 L (£15, Champion,’ & Champion. ‘l—E. Ckaig Taxser, Eyton on Severn, Cross Houses, 
Salop, for lion 32709, horn Jati. 5, brei by G. H. Bray, Donninsiton Court, Hereford ; 
g. Broadhoath Maxim 28953, d. Leinthall Beauty 2nd by Marcellns 22353. 

1050 ’ll. (£10 .)— Kbxneth W, Mit.vES, Tlio Field, Hereford, for Larder 37146, born Jan. 7, 
1911) ; s. Hermit 32602, d. Neckch.iin by Sit James 26489, 

1043 III. (£5 .)— Hbjtrt R. Evan’S, Court of Noke, Pcinbridge, for Charles 2nd 36303, born 
Jan, 26, 1919, bred by Major R. L. Heygate, The Wells, Bromyard ; s. ITeteuder 31346, 
d. Seabird by Mariner 284G8. 

1047 R. Buchanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Ankerdina Cocoanut, 

H. C.— 1051. 

Class 134. — Hereford Bulb, born in 1921. 

10.77 I. (£15, B. N. for ChaMioa,’ & B. N. for Champion.’)— Chari ks H. DIorris, Weston 
Court, Fembridge, for Weston Gamester 41704, born Jan. 12 ; «. Cros-swavs Gamester 
Sara 33920, d. Pearl by Hardwick Regent 31573. 

lOCO IL (£10.)— W. Smith, The Leen, Fembridge, for Free Town Warrior 40971, b,)rn Feb. 20, 
bred by P. E. Bradstock, Free Town, Hereford ; s, Aldcrscnd Xaiiicr 37344, d. Golden 
Treasure by Laureate 11th 33862. 

1053 III. (£5.)— David P. Bahnett, Danygraig, Newton, Fortbcawl, for Apsam 40433, 
born April 24 ; i. Walterston Sam 38309, d. Shelslcy I.uey by Eaton Sovereign 2C832. 

1078 R. N. — T. Morgan Rioh,\rd.s, Birches, Teabuiy Wells, for Birch Resolute. 

H, C.— 1056. C.— 1074. 

Class 135. — Hereford Bulls, born in Jannar}/ or February, 1922.® 

1U70 I. (£15.1 — Sydney Fyman, Pigeon House, Boas oii-W'yc, Ilcrefordshiic, for Windsor 
Star, born Jan. 13, bred by Hia Majesty the Xing, Windsor ; s, Lulsley Nbitisiojiii ;;7;i27, 
d, Simplicity (Vol. 52, p. 189) by Conway 32398. 

1067 U. (£10.) — Captain R. T. Uinckes, Manse) Court, Hereford, for Farmington Monk 
42293, horn Feb. 12, bred by Lt.-Col. C. it. Barrow, Farmington Lodge, Nort bleach, 
Glos; s. Farmington Noble 39153, d. Maria by Moiiktouian 23600. 

JOCS in. (£5.)— Captain R. T. Hinckes, for Mansel Rosehiid 42577, born Jaii. 6 ; s. Aldcr- 
send Clemak 35833, d. IMansel Rose by Starlight 28754, 

J0(j2 R, N.—Henry J. Dent, Perton Court, Stoke Editli, Hereford, for Perton Elect. 

H. C.— 1063. 

Class 136. — Hereford Bulls, born in 1922 on or afUr March 1,® 

1073 I, (£16.) -W. H. WA33, Gattertop, Leominster, for Gattertop Prince, born March 11 ) 
s. Salacious 30989, d. Tilda (Vol, 48, p, 930) by Siniclacl 2s762. 

1074 n. (£10.1 — H. Weston A Sons, The Bounds, Mucli Marolc, Hcreford.shire, for Bounds 
Model, bom March 2 ; s. Conquest 32393, d. Dorothy (Vol. 50, j). 090) by Bounds Briton 
28014, 

Class 137. — Hereford Coins or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1920. 

1030 1. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.’) — E. Craig Tanner, Eytou-on-Severn, Cross Itouscs, 
Salop, for Duchess 2ad (Vol. 49, p. 857), born Feb. 3, 1917, calved Oct. J4, 1922; k. 
Slir2ideu Frederick 33113, d. Duchess by Curfew 27476. 

1077 H. (£10.)— The Earl oe Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, for Garnet (Vol. 50, 
p. 433), born Feb. 13, 1916, calved Marcii 30, 1023 ; s. Dollymount 277U0, d. tlarland by 
I\inglo(i Bright 28380. 

1076 III. (£5.)— TUB Earl op Coventry, for Gardenia (Vol. 59, p. 426), bom Jan. 17, 1917, 
calved March 20, 1923 ; s. Dollar 30497, d. Garter by Maxwell 24155. 

1075 R. N. — David F. Barnett, Danygraig, Newton, Forthcawl, for Lucy. 

H. C.— 1078. 


Class 138 . — Hereford Heifers, lorn in 1921. 

1081 L (£15, & Champion.*)— H.M. the King, 3’he Royal Farms, Windsor, for Clairvoyant 
Jewel (Vol. 52, p. 188), born Feb. 11 ; a. FaymoAter 32392, d. Clairvoyaut by liougeraout 
£0296. 


1083 n. (£10.) — David P. Barnett, Danygraig, Newton, Forthcawl, for Snowdrop (Vol. 52, 
p. 199), born Jan. 22 ; «. Walterston Sam 38309, d. Dolesome by Sir Sam 33131. 

1082 m. (£5.)— H.M. THE Einq, foT Simplicity 2ad (Vol. 52, p. 189), born Jan. 1 ; s. Twyford 
Triumph 35704, d. Simplicity by Conway 32398. 


’ Champion Prize of £10 10«. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society, for the beat Bull 
la Classea 133-136. 

’Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, value 100 Guineas, given tlirough the Hereford 
Herd Book Society, for the best Bull in Classes 133-136. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10<. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer In Classes 137-139- 
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Class 189 . — Hereford Heifers, born in 1922. 

1093 L (£15.)— Stewakt Boanraos, The Ovala, Kington, Herefordahire, for Water Lily 
bom Jan. 21 ; ». Discovery 39015, li. Lilian 23rd (Vol. 50, p. 880) by One Royal 

1086 EL (£10.) — Georob H. DRItmhosd, Pitsford Hall, Northanipton, for Songstress oi 
RWord 2iid, horn Feb, 20 ; f. Sir Sam 33131, d. Songstress (Vol. 51, p. 359) ty 
Royalist 31446. 

1095 ID, (£6.'^— H. WESTOS & Soss, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for Merry 
Maid 3rd, born Jan. 12 ; s. Bounds Justice 36106, d. Merry Maid (Vol. 50, p. 994) 
Bounds Democrat 30333. 

1085 B. X. — George K. DRUHMOrfD, for Cherry of Fitsford 2iid. 

H. C.— 1087, 1092. C— 1038, 1089, 1091. 


Devons. 

Class 140. — Devon BuUsfborn in or before 1921. 

1998 1. (£15, & Champion.^)— A. M, WiEIUMS, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Soadwater 
GoIdUnder 10738, born Xov. 28, 1918, bred by A. J. Hill, Roadwater, Waaliford, Taunton ; 
(t. Lovely’s Duke 6th 8965, d. Goldeneup 79th 28411 by Lovely's Duke 5th 8573. 

1090 II. (£10.)— Harry 0. DAIXTREB, Redlands, Lolworth, Cambridge, for LolwQrt!i 
Hoontalneer 11104, born Jan. 30, 1920 ; a. Lolworth Royal 10172, d. Hill Berry 274i2 
St. Audripa Wellington 78.56. 

1097 in. (£5.)— Charles morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans and Bishop’s Lydeard, Soincrfct, 
for H^hSeld Victor 3rd 11530, boro Jan. 1, 1921 ; a. Pixford Giant 10258, d. Highlicic! 
Countess 3rd 26058 by Pound Lord Brassy 5th 5622. 

Class 141-— Devon Bulls, born in 1922. 

1101 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.^)- — Charles Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans and 
Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset, for Highfleld NoWeman, bom Jan. 26; s. Highfleld 
2ud 9329, d. Xorthinoor Gipsy 2nd 32455 by Gotten Prince 2nd 8070. 

1100 n. (£10 .) — Eland Clatworthy, Ciitsey Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey Larkspor, born 
March 28 ; x. Pound Paragon 10285, d. Goldflnder’s Lovely 6th 27695 by Stock! ei'.’h 
Goldflnder 7268. 

1099 III. (£6.)— Robert Bruford, M.P., Ncrrols, Taunton, for Neirols Advance, burn 
March 7 ; *. Highfleld Advance 9318, d. Herrols Apricot 24878 Stockleigh Top Sawver 
6549. 

1103 B. N.— A. M. WiLLiAjis, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Werrington Satyr. 

H. 0.— 1102. 

Class 142,— Devon Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1920, 

1105 I. (£16, & Champion. “l—CiIARLEg MoRRia, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s 
Lydeard, for Highfleld Farthing 8th 293J8, born Dec. 26, 1016, calved Dec. 29, 1922; 
s. Highfleld General 810,5, d. Illghllcid Farthing 5th 26925 by Captou Bellringer 4911. 

U04 n. (£10 ,)— ^'harper morris, for Highfleld Comely, 27754, born Feb. 12, 1914, c-alvcd 
June 6, 1923 ; «. Holcombe Reminder 7413, d. Cothelstone Comely 23501 by Rufus 5:170. 

Class 148.--'Devwi Heifers, born in 1921. 

1108 I. (£15.) — Eland Clatworthy, Cutsey Trull, Taunton, for CnUey Betsey 33818, born 
March 12 ; a. Overton Favourite 9797, rf. Young Betsey 33825 by Holcombe Major 7412. 

1109 n. (£10,)— CHARLES MORRIS, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lydp.in], 
Somerset, for HlgMeld Cheny 34204, born Feb. 10 ; a. Crazclowmau Beechnut 962u, 
(i. Xorthmoor Cherry 31554 by Gotton Prince 2nd 8070. 

1107 HI. (£6.)— H.M. THE Kino, The RnyaJ FauriS, W’indsor, for Windsor Cress 3249R. 
boru Jau. 31 ; l. W'mdsor Captain 8325, d. Cothelstone Care 25034 by General Builer 
4592. 

1110 R. N. — Charles Morris, for Highfleld China Cup 13th. 

Class 144. — Devon Heifers, born in 1922. 

nil I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Robert BanroRD, M.P., Xerrols, Taunton, for Nerrols 
Hawthorn 5t^ bom Jan. 4 ; *, Highfleld Advance 9318, d. Rerrols Hawthorn 28991 by 
Beauty’s Tip Top|6974, 

1112 n. (£10.)— Robert Brhtord, M.P., for Nerrolg Hawthorn 6th, born Jan. 15 ; s. High- 
fleld Advance 9318, d. Nerrola Hawthorn 3rd 30766 by Highfleld Chieftain 8915. 

1115 in. (£5.)— A. M. WILLIAMS, Worrington Park, Launceston, for Ethel 6tfa, bom July 10 : 
*. Roadwater Goldflnder 10738, d. Ethel 4th C. 762 by Conquest 8414, 

1113 R. N.— Charles Morris, Highfleld Hall, St. Albana, and Bishop’s Lydeard, for High- 
field Knebell 2nd. 


^ Champion Prize of £10 IOf. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society for the best Buii 
la Cla33» 140 and 141. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Sodety for the best Cov 
or Heifer in Classes 142-144. 
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South Devons. 

Class 145. — South Devon Bulls, born in or before 1921. 

1116 I. (416.) — Captain J. T. Cokyton, Peatillie Castle, St. Melllon, (or Uotheoombe Uilkman 
7245, bom Jao, 29, 1917, bred by J. M. Wroth, C-oombe, Holbotoa, Plymouth; t. 
Drownstone Laddie 4774, d. Kitty 11346 by Merafleld Paymaster 3491. 

1117 n. (410 .)-— Thomas ErsNS, Hamsiund, YealmptOQ, Devon, for Ranuland Champion 
8014, bora June 1, 1918, bred by M. Evens & Son, llamsland ; s. Lilian's Champion 6010, 
d. 'Frixle Srd 10538 by Merafield Marquis 2685. 

1119 in. (^.) — ViaoKRS A Sons, Woodford Farm, Plymptnn, Devon, for Piawle Rent- 
nayei 9388, bom Jan. 7, 1920, bred by L. A. Oldrehm, West Pr.wlc, Salcombe ; ». Eowden 
Strawberry Boy fi988A, d. Dahlia 13596 by Marvel of Pern 4094. 

Class 146 . — South Devon Bnlls, born in 1022. 

1122 I. (£15.) — Jambs C. P. Harvby, Pamflete, Holbetoii, Devon, for Famdets Silver King, 
born March 1 ; «. Coleridge Xapoleon 10th 7644, d. Dowuhoni 3rd 18202 by Caulstoii 
Rival 5845. 

1121 n. (£10.)“-OEOKGJi Fokneaux, Treeby, Yealmpton, Devon, for Treeby Boy, born 
March 14, bred by J. Reddecliffe & Sons, Snuthbrook, Bovey Tracey ; ». Pelham lat 
5927, d. Primrose 13093 by South brook Champion 3905. 

1124 in. (£6.)— W. L. Hmki.vo & Sons, Fentongollan, Merther, Probus, for Fentoi^oUan 
Uselni, bora May 14 ; *. Antony Milkman 8201, d. Fentongollan Dora 2 ik1 19S99 by 
stretchford Masterpiece 6793. 

1120 R. R. — John Coaker & Son, Wear, BIshopsteignton, Teignmouth, for Antony Prince 
George. 

H. C.— 1123. 


Class 147, — South Devon Coivs or Heifers, in-inilh, horn in or before 102D. 

1127 I. (£15.) — HB.NRr Chappe, Harestone, Brixton, Devon, for Worswell Gladys 11th 
21096, bora July 2, 1919, calved Jan. 14, 1923 ; s. Widland Champion 6874, d. Worswell 
Gladys 4th 13663 by Merafield Royal Star 4102. 

1131 II. (110.) — Bbn Loscombe, Bowden, Yealiiiptoii, Plymouth, for Bowden Maggie 3rd 
18395, born May 20, 1917, cialved April II, 1923; a. Bowden Cherry King 2iid 5306, 
d, Maggie 1103S by Lelgham Sort 3198. 

1130 m. (iW.l— B en Luscombe, for Bowden Fidget 2nd 16942, born Oct. 20, 1916, calved 
May 31, 1923 ; s. Coarswell Yellow Boy 4014, rf. Fidget 9261 by Challenger 1823. 

1132 B, H.— Lord Mildmay op Plbte, Ermington, Devon, for Lilly 9th. 

Class 148."--Soti(/t. Deron Heifers, born in 1921.^ 

1134 I, (£16.) -Lord Mildmay op Flrte, Pmdngtnn, Devon, for Flete Countess 2nd 25432, 
born Feb. 21 ; j. GeneraJ 7757, d. Connteiis 2nd 18522 by Lilians Champion 6016. 

1133 II. (£10.)~HTIBERT J. HANNAFORD, Buckland Barton, Newton Abbot, for Buciland 
Pearl 24957, born March 6 ; *. Baron 7543, d. Ruby 20th 9780 by llaccorabe Hero 2902. 

Class 149. — South Devon Heifers, horn in i922. 

1136 I. (£16.)~Lord Mildmay op Flete, Ermington, Devon, for Flete Lilian, bom Jan. 6 ; 
*. Trehoie Forester 9500, d. Lilian’s Maid 14232 by Doncaster 3720. 

1135 n. (£10.)— Hubert J. Hannaford, Buckland Barton, Newton Abbot, for Buckland 
Barbara, born Feb. 23 ; s. Baron 7543, d. Beauty 11311 by Eversoinuoh Quality 3736. 


Sussex. 

Class 150 , — Sussex Bulls, born in or before 1921. 

1138 I. (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*)— Walter Phillips, Hermitage Farm, Wafcrfng- 
biiry, Kent, for Bolebioke Peacafd Mariner 5039, bora Jan. 11, 1919, bred by Capt. 
P. R. Mann, Bolebroke, Hartfield, Sussex ; s. Birling Tom 4472, d. Bolebroke Peaceful 
Maid 16969 by Burgate James 3630, 

)i37 U, f£10.)— J. Rayner Betts, Greenhill, Otham, Maidstone, for Drungewick Courier 
5663, born March 13, 1921, bred by the late E. K. Br.aby, Drungewick Manor, Rudgsvick, 
Sussex ; t. Somerhill Courier 4656, d. Buxom Beauty Hth 15429 by Old Joe 3048. 


Class 151,— Bulls, born in 1922. 

1142 1. (£15, B. N. for Champioii,* & E. N. for Champion.*)— L ord LECONFtKLD, Pctwortli House, 
Sussex, for Petworth Captain 5782, bora Jan. 20 ; s. Avisford Launcelot 4802, d. Lock 
Millmaid 6th 18390 by Biriing Geoilrey 2nd 4252. 


* Prizes given by the South Devon Herd Book Sociel.y, 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, value One Hundred Guineas, given through the 
Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull in Classes L50 and 151. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the beat Bull in Classes 
150 and 151. 
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Class 161. — Ited Poll Bulls, bom in 1921.^ 

1196 I. (£15, & R. N. for CSiaropionM.—J. B. Dimmock, Shotford Hall, Harleaton, Xorfolk, Jor 
Shotlord Duke 6th 12429, born Jan. 22 ; «. Earefleld Freemason 11366, d. Star Duclicjs 
104 th 25929 by Davy son of SUotford 10555. 

1197 U. (flO.l^aiFnxa R. P. LLEVFnUT;4, Combend, Elkstone, Colesbouine, Glos., f,,r 
Seven Springs Rambler 12428, born May 11, bretl by Capt. A. Richardson, Seven SprjiMs. 
Cheltenham ; s. Harefleld Clinker 11000, d. Kettleburgh Rosie 4th A1 23572 by Free 
Trader 10029. 

1195 m. (£5 .)— Captain "W. G. Clegg, Abbeywood, Delamere, Northwich, for Seven Spring* 
Yokel 12429, born 3Iarch 6, bred by Capt. A. Richardson, Seven Springs, CheJtenhism ; j 
Harefteld Clinker 11000, ri. Stowupland Lilac 25372 by Hcroutye Davyson 10421, 

1194 R. N. — Lt.-Col. Chakles Bkooa, Kinmount, Andan, fur Sahsm Magic Shadow Show. 


Class 1B2.—Bcd Poll Bulla, bom in 1922. 

1204 I. (£15.)— Lord Wavertrkb, Horsley Hall, Gresford, North "Wales, for Ashmoor 
Jocund, burn Jan. 23, bred by A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbrldge ; s. Asliiiiijij,- 
Pearson 11525, d. Ashmoor Joan 23386 by Dax 9567. 

1200 II. (£10,)— H. MUNRO CAtJTLBY, Neutral Farm, Butley, Tunstall, Suffolk, for Marham 
Flavins, born Jan. 29, bred by Thomas Brown & Son, Marham Hall, Ring’s Lynn ; n, 
Marham Dauntless 11031,.[i. Marham Flirt 25260 by Ashlyna Count 10125. 

1198 in. (£6.)— H.M, THE Kino, Sandringham, for Royal Sportsman, bora April 26; 
Roval Searchlight 11765, d. Royal Herdsman’s Choice 25433 by Letton Majioliui 8:ii 

10 7-5 6. 

1203 R. N. — MRS. G. C. Nevilb, Eorstcad Hall, Norwich, for Hoistead Commodore. 

H. C.~1201. 


Class 163.— .Reti Poll Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1920. 

1213 I. (£16, & R,II. lot Champion.’)—.!. B. DiMitocK, Shotford Hall, Harleston, Norfolk, for 
Shotford Star Duchess 131st 28187, born Feb. 26, 1918, caived May 19, 1923 ; s. Dovyson 
of Sholford 105.55, d. Star Duchess 26th 22812 by Shotford Nelson 9742. 

1221 H. (£10.)— Major J. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading, for Sud- 
bourne Comfit 25965, born Aug. 10, 1916, calved April 4, 1923, bred by Kcnui'T'. M. 
Cla k, Sudboiirtie Hall, Oiford; s. Siidbourno Credit 10796, d. Sudbourne Coitifnrt 
22355 by Sudbourne Spiccy 9751. 

1224 in. (£5.1— David Treuoath, Trelawne, Lancaster Gardena, Clacton-on-Rcn, fur 
Tendril^ Floss 29th 27326, horn Oct. 1, 1916, calved Jan. 24, 1923, bred by Sir J. r. 
Rowley, Holbet'ks i'ark, Hadlelgh, Suffolk; s. Rendlesham Hector 10653, d. Tcndrir.;; 
Floss 10th 22558 by Combatant 9550. 

1208 R. K.— Lt.-Col. Sir Meuiuk R. Bctirell, Bt., Hnepp Castle, Horsham, for 

Knepp Prudence. 

H. C.— 1217. C.— 1205. 


Class 164 . — Bed Poll Heifers, bom in 1921, ^ 

1225 I. (£16, & Champion.’)— H.M, THE KING, Sandringham, lor Royal Mavis 30347, horn 
Jan. 20 ; s. Royal Sunshine 11452, d. Lady Merle 25745 by Honingham Alcestor 10424. 

1233 n. (£10.) — The Marchioness or Grahah, Brodick Castle, Me of Arran, for Easton 
Absentee 29831, born April 21 ; s. Sudbourne Albion 11064, d. Roll Call 24788 by Jted 
David 10069. 

1237 IH. (£6.) — The Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, SdIToI’k, 
for Sudbourne Daflfle ;30494. born Aug. 21, bred by the late Lord Maiiton ; Sudbotirnc 
Crimson 11222, d. Kitchener's Daffodil 3rd 26297 by Hermit’s Ruby 10.873. 

1238 R. N. — The Exors. of the lath Lord Ma.vtos, for Sudbourne ^tbleen. 

H. C.— 1240. C.— 1227, 1230, 1230. 


Class 166. — Red Poll Heifers, born in 1922. 

1247 L (£15.)— The Exona. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Sudbourne Red Queen, born April 25 ; s. Sudbourne Crimson 11222, d. Red Lip 2.C11 
by Langsyne 111752. 

1241 II. (£10.) — Lt.-Col, CHARLES BROOK, Kinmount, Annan, N.B., for Kinmount Butter- 
millt 2nd, born March 30; *. Kinmount Stockbroker 12030, d. Sudbourne ButtEniiiik 
25386 by Beaconsfield 10528. 

1244 Itt (£5 .) — Mrs, R. M. FOOT, White Hill, Berkhamsted, for White HiU Dahlia, born 
Jan. 19 ; r. Sudbourne Hector 11224, d. Barvia Dahlia 27445 by Barviii Salvo 11095. 

1246 R. Kf,— F elix W. Leach, Meddler Stud, Keunett, Newmarket, for Meddler Early Bi™. 
H. C.— 1245. 


1 PHrm irlven by the B^^d Poll Cattle Rfvtctv. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given bv the Red Poll Cattle Socictyforthe best Bull In ClaAseslOO iPt, 

• Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or Hrife 
Classes 163-165. 
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Aberdeen-Angus. 

Class m.~Aberdeen^Angus Bulls, born on or bifore jXorember 30, 1020. 

1250 I. (£15, Champion,’ & Champion.’)-SiR Leonard Brassey, Bt., m.P \™>hori)D Hill 
Peterborough, for Black Kntght ol Auebterarder 45102, bom \ mil '/c' iSA bred i v 
A. T. Reid, Auchterarder House, Auuhlerarder ; s. Kv 1^^41553 
Braevail 55362 by Prince of Peru 324rR). 

1255 11. (£10, & R- N. Jw Champion.;)--CHARi,rs t. Scott, Auckland Manor, Broadway 
Worcestershire, for Etrunan o! Buckland 45SU2, born Dec. ], ibi.H ■ * Etrurim of 
4J489, d. Elasticity of Byweil 51787 by VeJJuin of Bywell S 
1254 HI. (£5.)— W. GiLcirnisr Macbeth, Dunira, Coiririe, J’enhshirc’ for Escalad of Rlpnfnn 
48058, bora Feb. 28, 1920, bred by Marshall and Mitchell BlcHon ? 

Egquire of Harviestoun 43583, d. Escalona of Blenton 5083S by I'rince W illoo’ 

1249 E. B.— Viscount Allendale, Byweil Hall, Slocksfleld-on-Tyne, for Exbert. ’ 


Class W.-Aberdeen- Angus Bulls, born on or between />cccw/-cr 1 l‘)20 and 
AWwi&er 30, 1921,3 ’ 

1259 I (£15.)~Tot oe Richmond and Gordon, K,a„ Goodwood, Chii-hester, for 
Perion ol Goodwood all95, bom Dec, 18, 1920 ; Eliarcoinbo of Goodwood 4557’l rf 
Ruth of Haynes 6th 43912 by Gay Boy of Daoesiicid '1067 ' ‘ 

1262 II. (£10.)— F. Harold Turnbull, Lower House Kami, Llanwit Itraior OirdiiT for 
Proud Padre 51422, bora March 28, 1921, bred by .1. P. nimtniiigs, Kiriermonv \l.erJonr ■ 
s. Bandsman of Inchgower 44907, d. Prinudv Pride 49947 by E^ erv Klfort '>.^() 4 '; 

1258 III. (£5.)-D0KD PENUHYN, VMcken Park, Stony Stratford, for Wicken “idiom .51697. 
bora Feb. 7, 1921 ; s. Juno of Ballindallocli 39879, d. Ideal Pride of Wicken sth (iODitv 
by Wicken Recluse 37110. 

1261 R. B.“Johs W. Stewart, Broadmeadows House, Hutton, Her wick- on-Tweed for 

Ladas of Broadmeadows. 

C.— 1256. 


Class 168, — Aberdem-Angns Bulls, born on or bduret 
November 3(1, 1022. 


I. IkccniUr 1, 1921, and 


1263 L (£15.1— Viscount Allendale, Bjoveli Hall, Storksfield-on-Tvne for Electricitv of 
Byweil 52341, born Jan. 12, 1922 ; a. Exbeit 45895, (/. Eliana ,591., ;» by pride’s Reviver 


y, Worcs.. for Rnfm of 
(/. Ruth of Rnrkland drd 


1269 n. (£10.)— CUAHLES T. ScoTT, Blickland Ma nor, Brnadw 
Buckland .5369.3, bom Dec. 12, 1921 ; s. Proud Gooige ;..;85:i;5 
_ 65764 by Etrurian of Bleaton 41498. 

I2i0 ni. (£5.)— F. Harold Turnbull, Lower House Farm, Llainvit Major CardilT for 
ftanksome 53401, born March 3, 1922, bred by Brig.-Geu. lord Saltmin. ( .iM.C?.. Philortb 
; s. Beswick 47284, d. Driinmie’s Pride 6S122 by I'.cludiier of Raliindallocll 

Watson, Mindrum, Xorthuraberland, for Black Baron of Auchterarder. 


Class 169. Aberdeen- Angus Cows or Heifers, in-7ni!l:, horn on or bifore Norember 
30, 1920. 

12P1 I. (£ 15 , R. JT. for Champion,* & Champion.*)— J. J. Ci’.iddan, :\raiseinore ]>ark, Glou- 
cester, for Eve 3rd of Maisemote 64328, born May 26, P.dP, calved Jan. 3, 1923 ; ». Idyll 
1 )- ) TT / 36219, d. Eve of Maismuorc 52161 by Brave Briton of Maisetnore 30218. 

■' Viscoc.NT Allendale, Byweil Hall, Stocksflcld-on-Tvnc, for Elasma 2nd 

of flmll 63882. bom Feb. 22, 1917, calved Jau, 30, 1923: Endriek Prince 37664, 
*8281 by Idelamere 22086. 

m. COL. C. W. SOFKR-WHCTBURN, Addingtwi Park, West Mailing, Kent, for 

liauy Ida of Dallas 62610, born ifareh 3, 1918, ealved Dee, 2(l, 11122, bred i>y Captain J. 
oV^ Vm Honldsworth, Dallas ; s. Prince of Perfection 49328, d. Ikniua 52695 by Elsyu 


1274 


2.31'J9. 


R. N. The Earl of Durham, K.G., Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, for Ennice. 
1. C,— 1276. 


dofl/i (^allenge Trophy, value One Hundred GuInc.as,gh catiirougli the Alicr- 

ucen^.\nguB Cattle Society, for tlie best Bull in Classes 166-16S. 

iu ClafeS Medal given by ttio Aberdeen- Angus Cattle .Society for the best anlmul 

■A'herdcen-Angns Cattle Society. 

heat Medal given by the English Aberdeen- Angus Cattle AesoriaMijD J.or the 

the of the opT^site sex to that of the animal awarded the Champion Gold Medal of 

toe Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Society lu ClasMS 166-171. 
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Class 170. — Aberdeen-Ang'iui Heifers, bom on or between December 1920, urd 
November 30, 1921. 

1277 I. (£16.)— ViscoifNT ALMlNDAtE, Bywell Hall, Stocksfleld-ou-Tyne. for Velleria of 
Bywell C8667, bom March 3, 1921 ; t. Exbert 45896, d, Vellozia, of Byivell 518{i> v; 
Juan Eric 307SS. 

1279 in. (£10.)— Sm Leon'abd BiussEr, Bt., M.P., ApcUiorpo Hall, Peterboroii{»Ii, 
Pride ol Byches 688'75, born April 19, 1921 ; s. Black Xnighfc of Auehterarder 46102, 0 
Pride of Aberdpen 62l9t 62513 by Inman of Waterside 39S00. 

1280 m. (£5.) — ^William T. Eloey, Corpslanding, Cranswick, Torks, for Ertnosa oi Corns. 
landing 69311, bom Dec. 6, 1920 ; s. Prince Toreador 44465, d. Ermond of Dulvej' 56 'ij 
by Evoquer of Ballindalloch 36065. 

1282 R. N. — The Earl ov Rosebery, K.G., K.T., Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, for El?a 

of Dalmeny. 

H. C.— 1278. 

Class 171. — yibcrdeen-Angns Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1921, 
Novembej^ 30, 1922. 

1294 I. (£15, & R. N, for Champion.’}— J0H:4 McG. Petrie, Asleid, New Deer, Abcrdeensliiiv 
for Eraboxa 72547, born Jan. 29, 1922 ; s. Boxer of Ballindalloch 47409, d. Evaijiinr,, 
65554 by Earl Taurus of Ballind.allnch 39264. 

1293 n. (£10.) — Major. J. A. Morrison", D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading, for Elane 
of, Basildon 72410, born Dec, 24, 1921 ; g. Baron Eros of Bleaton 47225, d. Euloc’,' n; 
Harvicstoun 58608 by Electric Bell 29104. 

1284 III. (£5.) — VisceuxT Allendale, By well Hall, Stocksfleld-on-Tyne, for Principle of 
Bywell 70992, born Jan. 2, 1922 ; s. Prince George of Bywell 49019, d. Princess of Bciiint, 
2nd 57274 by Prince of Jesters 32404. 

1297 R. N.— Charles T. Scoti, Euckiand Manor, Broadway, Worcestershire, for Eluma 
2nd of Buckland. 

H. C, -1285, 1289. C.— 1238, 1302, 

Cup.^— Visc'OUNT Allendale, 


Galloways. 

Class 172. — Oalknvay Bulls born on or before November 30, 1921. 

1306 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.’)— J ohn Cunningham, Tarbrcoch, Dalbeattie. i..r 
Sapphire 12268, born May 4, lOl i, brc.l by Thomas Biggar A Sons, Chapclton. Dalheaftie : 
s. Pure Gem 11356, d, Lizzie 2 ik 1 of Chapeiton 19464 by Lord Wiliiaiii of Dnrlinuitiili 
7108. 

1305 H. (£10.) — Sir Robert W. Buohanan-Jakdine of Castlejiiik, Bt.. r'a-iieuiiik. 
Lockerbie, for Mormon of Dalwyne 12617, born March 17, 1915, bred by .Tolin Jilai kim. 
Mardiliill, Dumfries ; s. Mattlicw Mark 10726, d. Eileen 19549 by Cunningham of 
ford 9168. 

1308 EH. (£6.) — Robert Gr.^ham, Auchcngassel, Twynholra, for Sir Fnimiston of Craig- 
nestoQ 14154, born Jan. 21, 1919, bred by F. K, M. Gourlay, .Milnton, Dumfrics-shire ; r, 
Raleigh of Killc;irn 11988, d. Flavia 2ud cf Craigneston 19850 by iteyatone 9689. 

1307 R. N.— ItOEVJlT GRAHAM, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton, Cauoiibie, for Horace of 
KiUeam. 

Class 173. — Galloway Bulls, born on or between Dfcemher 1, ]y2], and NonwLi/ 
30, 1922.^ 

1311 1. (£15.)— Sir Robert \\\ Duchanan-Jardine of Castlejuilk, Bt., Castlemilk. l.ink- 
erbie, for Coronet of Castlemilk 15938, bom Jan. 4, 1922 ; g. Taurus of Castlomilk 14498, 
d. Coronis 3rd of Castlemilk 27023 by Cuthbert 11450. 

1312 II. (£10.)— John Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for Tarbreoch Special lafini, 
born Jan. 1, 1922 ; g. Sapphire 12208, d. Queen May 3rd of Tarbreoch 23921 by Cordova 
H701. 

1313 HI. (£5.)— Robert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Ewanston A.1 15009, bnrn 
March 10, 1922, bred by James Gilchrist, Ewanston, Balmaclellan ; s. Grange Aide-de- 
camp 14368, d. Fashion of Ewanston 26969 hy Kenneth of Killeam 11370. 

1314 R. B. — Robert J. Paterson, Balgray Home Fajm, Lockerbie, for Earmark ConjurDi 

2nd. 


* Cliamjjion Gold Mcdat glvcu by the English Abcrdccn-Angus Catfle Association for tiir 
best animal o. the opposite sex to that of llie animal awarded the Cliarapion Gold Moflal of 
the Aberdeen -Angus Cattle Society in Ciasscs 166 171. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value £25, given Uuou^ the English Abcrdccn-Angtie Cahle 
AasoclatlOD for the most points awarded io a combination of entries In Classes 166 to lfl> 
on the basis of : Font polutj for a First Prize, three points for a Second Prize, two point? 
for a Third Prize, one point for a Reserve, two points for a Championship, and one point for s 
Reserve for a Champions] dp, 

* The " Dr. Gillespie ” Memorial Challenge Trophy, value £50, given by the Gallou'ay 
Cattle Society for the best Galloway animal in Classes 172-176. 

* Prizes given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 
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Clasa 174.-(?a«otmy C<m>s or Hdf,rs, bom (m or before h^ovember 30, 

1317 I. (£15, & Champion.')— John Ctjxxingham! Tarbrooch Dalbp iff!^ t^r w 

Bell 3rd 26883, bora May 26, 191 f), calved Jan, 1 0, 19 >3 • ® 

Blue Bell 22389 6y Tarbreoch Chief 10883. > ■ PI hire 1 .,^68, d, Tarbrcocli 

1319 n. (£ 10 .)— RoBKBr GiUJiAM, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton CanonlvV fnri 
5tb 26463, born April 1, 1918, calved April 2 r, <jS 7 Cn 0^11 -S o' 

Lady 2nd 22648 by Ivanhoe 107C7. . > , s. en oi Barlao 12408, d. Logan 

1320 in. (£5.)— Sm James Kkott, Bt., Close irou.se, Wylnm-on-Tvne fr,v o . 
Auchengassel 25334, bora March 2, lOlfl, culvcd May 1 mi br«i hV 

'■ >w-^. 

1321 R.'n.-J 0 HS Scott, Drumhumphry, by Dalbeattie, for Dramhumphry Ruby Princess. 

Class m.—Oalloway Heifers, bom on or betu-een Dcmnber 1, 1920, and Xoventber 

1322 I. (£15.)— Sir Rmert W, Bucra-van-Jardin’e of C.astlkmilk, bt Castlemiik im-v 
erbie, for Idzae of Castlemilk 28127, born Dec. 23 1920 bred bv T liMi ^ 

1323 n. (£10.);^OHR CumxOHAlf, Tarbrcoch, D.ilhe;itlic, for May Queen 22n3 nf To, 
breoch 27983, bora Dec. 5, 1920 ; s. Sapphire 122G8, tl. May Qu7cn -nd of 

by Scottish Chief 2nd of Ca^tlcmilk 7683. ^ ^ ^ Olasnick 18489 

1325 m. (£5.)— Robert Graham, Ch.ipel of Logan, Half Morton fanonbie fnr a,,.. 
of Logan 28083, bora Reb. 27, 1921 ; s. Quibbled 14037, d S SS 3?d o lSl-?nn 
23392 by Macdougall 3rd of Arkland 9220 » ■ y yueen .ira ot Bjfu kcoinbo 

‘'*"'^^oae8^^2nd! t'umberlancl, for Grange 

Class 176 . — Galloway Heifers, born on or b<inrcn Dtconbtr 1 1^12] and XoitwIh r 

:^(), 1022. 

1330 L (£15.)— JOHM CUMNINGHAM, Tarbrcocli, D,dlic:itfic, for Tarbreocll Blue Bell fith ^>84 

J- fur May Queen 27th of Tarbreoch 28457. born Fell 5 
SafpL^e 1226^8 ®^^ Craigneston 14155, d. May Queen 21st of Tarbreoch 27470 by 

Lookcrliie, for Lady Nan of Corriehalls 28856, 
^ Rilicarn 14100. d. Nettie 2ij(l of Corriehalls 25437 by 

f nrkatoo 2iid of Stepford 11609. 

1333 E. N -LADY Dorothy Hexley, A.skerton Cattle, Brampton, for Grange Stately 2nd. 


Dun and Belted Galloways. 

Class 177. — Dun Galloioay Bulls, born on or before Xoresnber 30, 1922.“ 

1337 I. (£15.)— Robert Graham, Ancheugassel, Twj'uholin, for Mark Barney 8 D bora May 
8, 1921 ; g. Captain, d. Meg, 

Class 178, Dun Galloway Cows or Heifers, in-mi!k, born on or before November 
30, 1920. 

134(1 1. (£15.) — Robert Graham, Aucheagassd, Twynholm, for Knockycoid Dandy 2nd 78 
Barrhm" Wiliiara Hyslop, Knockycoid, 

1339 H. (£10.1— The Marquis of Bute, K.T., Mount Stu,art, Rothesay, for Bute Thirty- 
Seven 35 D., born in 1916, calved April 13, 1923. 

1333 III, (£5.)— The Marquis of Bute, K.T., for Bute Thirteen 17 D., born In 1918, calved 
April 16, 1923. 


Class 179. — Belted Galloway Bulls, born on or before .^*c>t'f??!6er 30, 1922.* 

1346 I. f£15 .) — The Marqujs of Bute, K.T., Craigeaeh, Kirkoowati, WigtoAvnsliire, for 
Moehrum Royal Record of Craigeach 01 B.,bf:irn M.arch 10,1919, bred by Hubert Graham, 
Twynholm ; s. Mark Cliani])inii 55 B., d. Mark Fanny 211 B. 

‘ JoHX B. Sproat, Leuno.Y Plunton, Borgue, Kirkcudbright, for Plunton 

Jumbo 03 B., bom May 30, 1930, bred by Col. McNeill, Corserlggan, Kirkcowan, Wig- 
tOAATialiiro. 

1343 in. (£5.) — Mrs. Browx, of Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Pollux 49 B., 
born Feb. 22, 1921 ; g. Knockbrex Viking 50 B,, d. Knockbrex Fatijy 183 B, by Borcland 
1 hampion ?1 B. 

1341 R. N. — James J. Bixu-lRvisct, Makerstoun, Keh>o, fur Makerstoun Dan Dun. 


Cat 


tT^o Gllletipic” Memorial Cliallcnge Trophy, value £50, given by the Galloway 
tie Society for the beat Galloway animal in Cliv?5sea 172-176, 

Frizes given by the Dun and Belted Galloivay CattJe Breeders' Assoejation. 
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Class ISO.'—Belted Galknoay Cows or Heifers, in-mUk, bom on or before. 
November 30, 1920. 

1352 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Brown, of Kuockbrex, for Knockbrex Lady Belinda 175 B., born Xv.z 
19, 1920, calved June 3, 1923 ; s, Enockbrcx Viking 50 E., d. Knockbrex Empress in 
B. Knockbrex First Choice 40 B, 

1356 n. (£10.) — Robert Gbaram, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Mark Fanny 211 B., born 
in May, 1915, calved May 25, 1923 ; *. Legacy, d. Old Pan. 

1350 nL (M.) — James J, Bell- Irving, Makerstnun, Kelso, for Kakentoun Romance 199 
B., born March 29, 1919, calvod April 1^^1923; (. Rokeby 2nd. 

1351 B. R,— MRS, BROWN, of Knockbrex, for Knockbrex Confidence, 


Blue Albions. 

Class 181. — Blue Albion Bulh, bom in or before 1922. 

1363 I. (£15.)— O, E. Morten, Brown Hill Farm, Buxton, for Bradboome Goalkeeper 31, 
age unknown, bred by A, Trailord, Dulands Farm, Bradbourne, Ashbourne. 

1359 n. (£10.) — rERCY Dobson, Manor Farm, Ridgwardlne, Market Drayton, for Hurdlow 
Champion 61, born in 1920, breeder unkno™. 

1361 m. (£5 ,)— Lt.-Col. W. E. Harrison, O.B.F.., Wychnor Park, Buiton-on-Trent, for 
Enrfand’s Glory 49, breeder and age unknowm. 

1365JR. N,— Thomas Shimwell & Sons, Home Farm, Rowsley, Derbyshire, for Stanton 
Earl of Derby. 

Class 1^,—Blue Albion Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or before 192o. 

1375 I. (£15.) — Henry E. Smith, Lower Farm, 'Willenhall, Wolston, Coventry, for Willenliall 
Bright Eyes 54 X 22, calved June 27, 1923, breeder and age unknown. 

1368 II. (£10.)— Arnold Giliett, Ridgewood, Chorley, Lancs., for Bradbourne Gentle 11 
X 54, age unknown, calved June 1, 1923, bred by A. Trafford, Dulands Farm, bmj- 
bourne, 

1376 lU. (£5.)— Wilfred L. Steel, Ranton Abbey, Haughton, Stafford, for Bradbourne 
Future Princess 950, calved June 19, 1923, breeder and age unknown. 

1374 R, N.— Henry E. Smith, for Bank Helen. 

Class 183 . — Blue Album Heifers, born 1921.^ 

1383 I. (£ 15 .)~CAPrAiN A. V. Milton, Grasmere, Birstwlth, Harrogate, for Bradboarne 
Seashell 990, bom June 19, bred by A. Trafford, Bradbourne, Ashbourne ; t, Bradbourne 
Milkman 33, d. Bradbourne Haiinab 1S6. 

1385 n, (£10.) — AiiTuni 1’etehs, lilagdon Farm, Cranborne, Salisbury, for Blagdon Princess 
Boy^ 189 X 1, breeder iiiikTiovm. 

1379 HI. (£6.)— C. H. Capon, Waterend House, Wheatharapstead, for Waterend Marvel 8G 
X 53, born Feb. 2, bred by S. Wallace, Bedwell Park, Hatlield ; d. BliieboU 2tKi. 

1387 R. N.— Randolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, BJaudford, for Charis worth Princess 
Boy^. 

Class 184.— Albion Heifers, born in 1922.^ 

1391 I. (£15.1 — Lt.-Col. W. E. Harrison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Treut , for 
Norton Babs, bred by 8. H. Swire, Norton- in- Hales, Market Drayton. 

1393 H. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. W\ E. IIarriso.n, O.B.E., for Thorp Missie, breeder unknown. 

1390 in. (£5.) — Arnold Gillett, Bldgcwood, Ctiorley, Lanes., for Bradbourne Vivian 2]i3 
11 X 70, born Feb. 0, bred by A. Trafford, Dulands Farm, Bradbourne, Ashbourne; t. 
Bradbourne Dairyman, d. Bradbourne Vivian. 

1395 R. N. — Wilfred L. Steel, Ranton Abbey, Haughton, Stafford, for Ranton Venus. 


Park Cattle. 

Class 185. — Park Polled or Homed Bulls, born in or before 1922. 

1409 I. (£15,)— Brig.-Oen. K. Kinc.aid Smith, St. Oayths Priory, Colche.der, for Rei l:i3, 
born Nov. 17, 1920, bred by J. Cator, Woodbastwiek Hall, Norwich; s. Woodba^twirlc 
Peter 67, d. Woodbiistwick Bluest orkitig 2nd 360. 

1399 H. (£10.)- -Major Q. e. Ghrney, Bawdeswell Hall, Norfolk, for Bawdeswell Alpha 
born Dec. 12, 1920; s. Bawdeswell Somers 45, d. Baw'deaw’cdl Albania 170. 

1401 HI. (£5.) --MRS. Lancaster, Horae Farm, Kelmarsh, Northampton, for Kelmarsb Jack, 
born Jan. 16, 1922, bred by J. Cator, Woodbastwiek Hall, Norwich; s. Bawde^'VCil 
Plevna 43, d. .Tollity .Srd. 

Class 1SQ.~-Park Pulled or Horned Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or btjorf 
1920.* 

1403 L (£15.) — MAJOR Q. E, GURNEY, Bawdeswell Hall, Norfolk, for Bawdeswell Spirea 
bom Feb. 29, 1920, calved May 13, 1923, bred by Mrs. H. Gurney, Northrepps Hsih. 
Norwich; s, Northreppa Woodwiek 55, d, Norfhrepps Spot 284. 
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1404 H. (£10.)— brio. -Gen. K. Kincaid Smith, St. Osyths Priorv Coipii^tr^T 

Mi” 

^^^“2M917VcaIved'jm BluSfry"^ lSc?"'" 


British Friesiaus. 

Class 187.— Mw/i Friesian FulU, horn in or before 1920. 

1410 L (£15, & E. K. lor Cliampion.’)— Qecrob i. Eaton, Thurston Hall Pramllrlrt 
for KirkhiU Donn 10045, bom March 26, 1918, bred by Dr. w Sinclair Lolrstnif 
QnSoSL 'Ql' 4051, ^. Kirkliill Queen ^10 5jl cJuoa 

1400 n. (£10.) — Aethue Allen, The Manor, Chester blade, Sorarraet, for KineswooO Vntp, 
.«« 14531, bom Juno IJ. 1920, bred by Hornne Hali EmsrwM 
iof^^ B;ingswood Gem 25202 by Kingswood (imported) Ynte 

1415 m. (£5.)— W. 0. PLAYER, Ednaston Manor, Derbyshire, for Knelworth Ynte’g Grand 
Parade 12089, bom Kov. 4, 1919, bred by W. & R, W^iace, sSgleys K ,cbS 
(implied} JesafdOW ^nnhworth Eva 25280 5^ KncbwSIth 

"*0^-141?; 2nd, 

Class 188.~.Bri(t6‘^ Friesian Bulk, born in 1921, 

14-24 I. (£15, & Champion.^}— a Holt Thomas, Xorth Dean House Iluf^hcnden Hieh 
Wycombe, for Northdean (imported l'J-22) Martinis Beatty 21081, born \ov 2G bre<l bv 
Edgar J. Webb & Sons, Tweespmit, O.P.8., 8. Africa ; s. Admiral Beatty 987 S A S B d 

Martha of Kopjeskraal 1597 S.A.S.B. Atlolf 256 S. A. 8.B. 

1425 II. (£10.)— Lord BATIBIQH, Terllng, Witliam, Essex, for Terling (imported 19^^1 
Marthns 21533, bora May 18, bred by Golden Valley Citrus Estates Ltd South Mrlca • 
8. Cralgie Marthi^ 3rd 81 E.H.B.S.A., d. Miedema 4th 1651 S.A.S.B. by Johan Ceres 
5679 F.R.S. 

Harrogate, for Rossett Lascelles 
Su^ 25™ Dairymaid 17260 by Colton 

Ru^el,^ Mapletoo, Edcnbridgc, for Mapleton (imported 1922) Hilko, 


Class m.—Briiisk Friesian Bulk, born on or between January 1 and June 30 
1922.2 

1432 I. (£15.) — John Houston, Langsidc, ‘Port Glasgow, for Royal Akkelander 2)325, born 
April 16; j. Cradlehall (Imported] Hollander 2ud 3737, d. Carton (Imported) Akkn 6th 
17794 by Albert 2ud 5611 F.ll,S. 

(£10.)— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framfleld, Sussex, for Thurston Kard 
aedive 21577, born Feb. 11 ; j. Kirkliill (imported) Karel 2ud 4951, d. Buckingham 
_ _ Berry 3rd 23754 by Bendrose Boss 2351. 

1435 m. (£5.) — c. C. ScHOLEFiELD, Willow Farm, Tadcaster, for Austin Vic Cesar 19211, 
born Jan. 1 ; s. DuuiiinaJd {imported) Ces;ir 2nd 3813, d. Austin Gay Kitty 31746 by 
Golf Botermijn 2nd 6327. 

1433 R N.— Albert G. Mobbs, Swavesey Lodge, Oulton, Lowestoft, for Oulton (Imported 
1922) Omcer. 

H.C.-1434, 


Class 190. Brilish Friesian Bulk, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 
W22J 

1410 I, (£15.)— MRS. Johnson, The Gadlas, Ellesmere, for Hameb Roland *29227, bom Oct, 
16 Ui'^ by E. Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford ; s. Seaton Roland l{)5i)3, d, Duuiii- 
Dunninald Agility 1165, 

1443 u. (£10 .)— Friend Sykes, Rfehings Park, Colubrook, Bucks., for Richiags Ceres Gentle- 
man 21291, born Aug. 5 ; *, Hedges Second Series 6427, d. Kingswood Gentle 25204 by 
, ,,,.^'”8swood (Imported) Ynte 4047. 

Horridob, PIks Llanfair, Llanfalr P.G., Anglesey, for Llanfair Paul 
> *• Grcskcld (Imported 1922) Chief 19799, d. Llanfair (imported 
‘J, by P,aiil 14C5 S.A.S.B. 

BadciiEFE, Pfwl Bauk, Tarvin, Cheshire, for Tarvin Janke’s Chief. 

Clas^'*87*'lQQ^'^*® Celtlp Society for tie best Dull In 

Pri^ given by the British Friesian Cattle Society, 
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Class 191. — British Friesian Cows, in-mUk, born in or before 1919. 

1453 I. (£15.)— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Frarafield, Sussex, for Petygarda Ciios 
26080, bom Oct. 30, 1916, calved May 19, 1923, bred by Capt. B.. G. Buxton, Petygarvi-, 
Sporle, King’s Lynn; ». Petygarda (imported) Bles Albert 4321, d. Petygarda C];i re 
15670 by Petygarda Foreman 1895. 

1461 n. (£10.) — G, Holt Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe, ;(,r 
Kingswood Ceres Uyrtle 39934, born Jan. 28, 1919, calved June 8, 1923, bred by Ilora.',. 
Hale, Kingswood, Tandridge ; s. Hedges Second Series 0427, d. Kingswood Myrtle 
by Kingswood Prince 341. ^ 

1475 in. (£5.)— Walter Redley 4 Sons, Ohollerton Farm, Wall, NorthumberiaTKi. 
Routb Fancy 4th 26392, bom June 16, 1916, calved June 18, 1923, bred by Percy liir.i. 
Molescroft Grange, Beverley ; a. Routh Ringleader 1965, d. Eouth Fancy llOlo 
Sidley Ambush 583. 

1459 R. N.— THE HACHE HERD, Muntham Home Farm, Findon Worthing, for Seatoo 
Johanna. 

H. C.— 1446, 1457, 1467. C.— 1450, 1474. 

1453, 1489, 1538 (Cnp.^)— O eoeoe T. Eatgn, foi Fetygaids Ciros, Thniston Ellen im.) 
Thurston Marel Verbena. 

1461, 1494, 1521 (E. N. lor Cup.')— G. IIoiT Thosias, for Kingswood Ceres Myrtle, Nortbdean 
Meibloem and Northdean Bonnie Annie. 

Class 192. — British Friesian Heifers, in-milk, born in 1920.*“ 

1494 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.®)— Q. Holt Thomas, North Dean House, irughpiKlcii, 
High Wycombe, for Northdean Meibloem 47738, born June 25, calved Nov. 5, lo-j-y; i, 
Dell Hollander 7655, d. Moordale (imported) Meibloem 18708 by Max 5899 F.ll.^, 
1489 n. {£10.) — George T, Eaton, Thurston Hall, Frainficld, Sussex, for Thurston Ellen 
49363, bom April 26, calved Jan. 19, 1923; 8, Kirkhill (Imported) Karel 2nd 4051, 
d. Kirkhill Nellie 3rd 18274 by Colton Queen’s Own 97. 

1487 m. (£5.)— A, and J, Brown, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges Albert Spinkie 
45848, bom April 22, calved May 18, 1923 ; s. Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 43:11, 
d. Corsebar Rose 24018 by Moss (imported) Adema 49th 4223. 

1493 E. N.— G. Holt Thomas, for Nortbdean Gladys. 

H. 0.-1496, 1498, 1502. C.— 1497, 1500. 

Class 193. — British Friesian Heifers, born in 1921.® 

1511 I. (£15, & Champion.®)— E tkelrert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, for Hamels 
Fiookje’s Freule 53230, born March 27 ; t. Terling (imported) Vic Bertus 4541, ti. 
Hedgfift (imported) Froukje 3rd 18050 by Ceres 4497 F.R.S. 

1523 n. (£10.) — John Houston, Langside, Port Glasgow, for Royal HoUakke 5C65G, i.Mrii 
April 16 ; s. Cradlehall (imported) Hollander Snd 3737, d, Garton (Imported) Akke GtI; 
17794 by Albert 2ud 5611 F.R.S. 

1521 in. (£5.) — G. Holt Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe, for 
Nortbdean Bonnie Annie 55600, born March 21 ; ?. Dell Hollander 7655, d. Hcdiies 
Bonnie Annie 1G98 by Hedges Hawkrjgg Duke 293. 

1518 R. N. — Lieut.-Col. W. E. liAiaasON, O.B.E., Wyclmor Park, Burton- on-Trenf, for 

WychnoE Lomus. 

H. C.— 1505, 1506, 1514, 1516, 1519. C.— 1508, 1515, 1525. 

Class 194. — British Friesian Heifers, born on or between January 1 and June 30, 
1922. 

1538 I. (£15.)— OEuRCiE T. Eato.n, Thurston Hall, Framficld, Sussex, for Thurston Karel 
Verbena 66884, born Feb. 15; ». Kirkhill (imported) Karel 2ud 4051, d. I’ctygunia 
Ciros 26080 by Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321. 

1542 n. (£10.)— Lt.-Cot.. W. Fi. Harrison, O.B.E., Wydiuor Park, Burton-on-Tieiit, ft.r 
Wyebnor Lornus 2nd 67744, born Jan. 10 ; a. Wychuor Frits 7215, d. Colton boratis 
32634 by Terling (imported) Vic Bertufi 4541, 

1556 HL (£6.)— W. and R. Wallace, Swangleys, Knebworth Station, Herts, for Kneli- 
woitb Ynte’s Lilian 3rd 63252, born April 25; s. Kingswood (imported) "Ynte 404'. 
d. Knebworth Lilian 25290 by Cradlehall Hollander 2nd 3737. 

1534 R. N. — A. and J. Brown, Haydon Hill, Avlesbury, for Hedges Dairy Girl. 

H. C.— 1539, 1541, 1551. C.— 1536, 1544. 

Class 195. — British Friesian Heifers, born or or between July 1 and December :>1, 
1922.““ 

1570 I. (£15.) — W. and R. Wallace, Swangleys, Kimbwortli Station, Herts, for Knebwortli 
Dawn Mist C3210, born Sept. 17 ; s. Hedges Second Series 6427. d, Kingswood Ibovii 
Mist 25194 by Kingswood (imported) Ynte 4047. 


® Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the British Friesian Cattle 
Society for the best group of tfiree Cows or Heifers In Classes 191-195. 

' Prize* given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

' Champion Prise of £6 given by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best Cow oi 
Heifer in Classes 191-195. 
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ri53 n (£10.1 -A. and J. Brown, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges John’s Peggy 62418, 
born Aug. 28 ; *• Wiggiutoii (imported) Johan 4037. <1. Moss I'cggy 25790 by Moss 
(iuiported) Adenia 49th 4223, 

15C0 ni. (£ 5 .)— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall. Framndd, Sussex, for Thurston Karel 
Wallflower 2ad 66890, born July 5 ; s. KirkbiJl (imported) Karel 2nd lOol, <1. Kncb- 
worth Maria 2nd 9490 6j/ Knebworlh Conqueror 3C1. 

1564 B. N.— the Hachb Herd, iluntliam Homo Farm, Pimion, Worthing, for Hache 
Worth. 

H C.— 1563, 1665, 1571. C.— 1567, 1568. 

Challenge Trophy.*— G. Holt Thomas. « 

B. N. for Trophy. *-43 EOROE T. E.aton. 


Ayrshires. 

Class 196 . — AyTshire Bulls, bom 07i or hcfore Scptfmbrr ], H-i’I. 

1575 I. (£15.)— James Howie, IHllhouso, Kilmarnock, for Kirkland All Alone, horn in N.iv., 
1918, bred by W, Murray, Kirkland, Closeburn ; 9 . Barboigti Dignity 148116, d. Aih-lieii- 
bainzle Lmly Nestle 53970 by AueJienbainzie Bright Star 1095S. 

1574 II. (£10.)— William L, Ferguson, Catlinns, Bockerblc, for Catlinns Dreadnought 
19148, born Feb. 10, 1919 ; s. Hobsland Victory 16480, rf, Catlinns I'riiieuss Aliec 5104;> 
by Brae IHsing Star 8187. 

1577 ni. (£5.)— J. H. MURRAY, Stock^fleid Hall, Sfocksfleld-on-Tyne, for Kirkland Clock- 
work 17898, bom Oct. 18, 1917, bred by W, Murray, Kirkland, Closchurii ; s. Barboigh 
Dignity 14806, d. Kirkland Ellon 39357 Ijf Kirkland Zivm-Buk 8574. 

1572 K, N.— A. Y. Allan, Aitkenbar, Dumbarton, for Aitkenbai Magnet. 

H. C.— 1573, 1576. 


Class 197 . — Ayrshire BvUs, bom nfier September 1, 1021. 

1578 I, (£15.) — .Tames Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, for Hobsland Duplicate 2258], bom 
March 25, 1922, bred by Thomas Barr, Hobsland, Monktou ; 9 , Ho inland Lucky Boy 
16482, d: Hobsland Lovely 5th 51072 by Hobsland I’crfect l'i(!ce 19605. 

1.579 II. (£10.)— Mungo Sloan, Douglas Hall, Eeclefechan, for Douglas Hall Artisian 22648, 
born Feb. 25, 1922 ; », Millertae I’erleclion 17876, d. Douglas Hall Kosebud 86455 by 
Douglai? Hall Afton Castle 10327. 


Class 198a . — Ayrshire Cows, m-mill", born ou or before Septauher 1, 1910. 

1533 I. (£15.) — Tee Hon, G. Corpktt, Rowallan, TCilnianmck, f(jr Anchenbrain Yellow 
Kate 12th 54219, born in Jan,, 1915, calved May 22, bred liy D. and W. VVaJbrce, 
Aiiehen brain, Mauchllne ; i. Lcssnessock Golden Love riiHib, d. Aurhenlu-ain Yellow 
Kate 8tli S4Q72 by Lessnasock Goodgift 7.368. 

1530 II. (£10.)— A. Y. Allan, Aitkenltar, Dumbarton, for Aitkenbar Jemima 77063, born 
Jan. 2, 1918, calved June 11, 1923 ; s. Kethexton Brigadier 15178, d. Aitkenbar Jessie 
Jrd 48993 l/y Ncthcrtcm King Cuthbert 8258, 

1602 in. (£5.) — F. n. Samiebso.y, Estiott Homo F.ann, Felton, Northumberl.mi], for 
Newlanda Sunbeam 70748, born Jan. 17, 1918, calved .April 24, 1923, bred by C. ]I. 
Sanderson, Newlauds, Belford ; s. Braw Lad 15721, d. Broadmoss Sunbeam 2mi 39951 
by Knockterra Curonatioti 8740. 

1592 R. N.— A. and A. KIRKPATRICR, Barr, Sanquhar, foe Auehenbay Meg. 

H. C.— 1585, 1587, 1588, 1569, 1591, 1597. 


Class 198b . — Ayrshire Cows, in-calf, born on or before September 1, 1919.® 
lO'^'O !. (£15.)— Jacob S. Murray, Dalgig, New Cumnock, for Carston Rhode 52271, born 
in April, 1915 ; s. Carston St. Thomas 7904, d. C.arston ( indorelia 2ud 36325 by Carston 
Merry King 26606. 

1593 IL (£10.) — A. and A. Kirkpatrick, Barr, Sanquhar, for Barr Maud 82781, born 
Marl) IJ, 1914, bred by H. Young, EedtiilD, Dumfries; ». Hedbills Koval Chief 869, 
d. Kedhilis Nannie (Vol. 31, p, 949) by Kedhills Everlasting 6169. 
i5S6 in, (£5.)— William L. Ferguson, Catlinns, Lockerbie, for Catlinns Princess Alice 
51043, bom March 2i, 1915 ; g. Brae Rising Star 8187, d. Ardgowun Briiicess JJzzio 
22211 by Corra Black Frince 6072. 

Lj81 R. N.— a. Y. Allan, Aitkenbar, Dumbarton, for Aitkenbar Vera. 

H. C.— 1584, 1598, 1003, 


’ Berpetnai Silver Challenge Tropliy, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Fficsland Cattle 
Breeders' Association for the best group of three Brilisli Friesian animals bred by Exhibitor 
111 Classes 187-195. 

* I'riwfl given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
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Class 199a . — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, in-tnUk, born after September 1, 1919 

lOOfl L (£16.) — WiLLLiM L. Perqusoit, CatUnm, Lockerbie, for Auchinbay Blackie ’’th 
68040, bom March 17, 1920, calved July 4, 1923, bred by Jamea S. Ferguson, Aurhin° 
bay, Ochiltree ; *. Leasnessock Standard 17167, d. Auchlnbay Blsckie 4th 3225-', L 
Auchlubay Scotland Yet 7816. ~ ’ ^ 

1609 n. (£10.) — Mungo SIioan, Douglas Hall, Ecclefecban, for Douglas Hall Sunflowop 
77^3, born Sept. 19, 1920, calved April 20, 1923 ; s. Roundbuah Union Jack 
d. Douglas Hall Snowdrop 2nd 77831 by Douglas Hall Leap Year 16722. ' 


Class 199b. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, in-calf, bom after September ], i <!]9 ! 

1608 I. (£15.)— C. H. SASDBftsoN, Xewlands, Belford, Northumherland, for Newlands Mm? 
3rd 77368, bom Feb. 8, 1921 ; t. Kirkland Comer Stone 19441, d. Newlands Mary 
by Howie's DairjTnan. 

1604 n. (£10 ,)— The Hon. G. Cobbett, Rowallan, Kilmarnock, for Eowallan Kate Mecdel 
79549, bom April 15, 1921 ; ». Hohsland Mendel 18422, d. Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 
I2th 54219 by Lessnesaock Golden Love 11003. 

1610 in. (£5.) — Mungo Sloan, Douglas Hail, Kcclefechan, for Douglas Hall Floss 2nd 
77808, born July 26, 1920 ; s. Douglas Hall Leap Year 16722, «. Douglas Hall Flusj 
63130 by Slodshill St ar 12445. 

1606 R. N.— CHARLES DOUGLAS, Auclilochan, Lesmahagow, for Auchlochan Noreen. 

H. C.— 1607. 


Guernseys. 

y.R.— 17«7€JJ otherwise stated the mimbers refer to the English Guernsey Herd Book. 

Class 200.~Guer7iscy Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1612 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Mrs. R. C, Bainbridqe, Elfordlelgh, Plympton, Devon, for 
Eammill of Idarazion 3334, fawn and white, born Dec. 14, 1016, bred by Lady Mnreirct 
Boscawen, Tregye, Porraiivvell, Cornwall ; s. Tregonning Good Friday 2nd 2661, rf, Panfv 
7634 by KryiiRiiim 2016. 

1613 II. {£10.)- — A. Chester Beattt, CalehlH Park, Little Chart, Kent, for Munell Golden 
Cheer 3993, red and white, born April 1, 1919, bred by Mrs. W. H, Palmer, Heathliuids, 
Wokinghaiii ; s. Murrell Lord Roberts 3375, d. Murrell Golden Cherry 10223 by llayw 
Fido 2nd 2460. 

1619 III. (£6,)— Loro Poltimohe, Court Hall, North Molton, Devon, for Queen’s Fancy 
4913, fawn and white, born Feb. 22, 1917, bred by 6, E. de Garls, St. Leddards, CunUd, 
Guernsey; «. Justinoe’s Kicora 3239 P.S., R.Q.A.S., d. Queen of St, Leddards isy-i 
P.S., R.G.A.S. by Fancy's Lad 2863 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1611 R. N. — Mrs. R, C. BAiMuaDOE, for EHoidleigh HammilL 
H. C.— 1614. C.— 1617. 

Class 201~Cuernscy Bulls, born in 1922. 

1624 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion.’)— Viscount Lascelles, K.G., Goldsboroui;:!) Hall, 
Knarcs borough, for Primrose’s Bellfonnder 4734 P.S., R.G.A.S., fawn and whitp, l(em 
Jan. 23, bred by G. Edwards, Castel Farm, Guernsey ; i. Primrose Emblem 43,S1 Pi., 
R.G.A.S., d. Lady Ostend of the Ponchez 5215 F.S., R.G.A.S., by Betsy Pride of tlis 
Ponchez P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1622 II. (£10.)— J. B. Body, Elndhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Hindhead Gevemor 
4842, fawn and white, born Oct. 24, 1922 ; s. Governor 4th des Euettes 3718, d. Hosty 
of Goodnoefrone 12343 by Gunner 3rd 2459. 

1625 III. (£5.1— Hilton Phiiipson, Broom Hill, Esher, Surrey, for Claremont Prince 4roi 
fawn and white, born July 20, bxed by the late Duchess of Albany, Claremont, EsIict; 
8. Brittleware Princeling 3282, d. Holywell Princess 13627 by Downe Star of Mmieii 
2nd 331.5. 

1621 R. N. — Mrs. R. C. Bainbridqe, Elfordleigb, Plympton, Devon, for EHordleigh HammiU 
2iid. 

H, C.— 1623. C.— 1626. 

Class 202. — Guernsey Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1919. 

1633 1. (£15, & Champion.’) — W. Duveels, Fertihlll Park, Windsor Forest, for Wickhan: Rose 
of ^uge Val 14963, fawn and white, born Aug. 1, 1917, calved March 8, 1923, i)r( i I'y 
W. Marriott, Rouge Rue, St, Peter Port, Guernsey ; ». Lively’s Sailor Boy of Les QiiiU’ 
tiers 3622 P.S., R.G.A.S., d. Rose of Rouge Val 5173 F.S., R.G.A.S. 

1632 U. (£10.) — J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Lynchmere Rosy 
fawn and white, bom Aug. 12, 1918, calved May 23, 1923, bred by Mra. Pratt •Jintiov. 
Lynchmere House, Ilaslemere ; «. Sequel's Delight 2nd 3403, d. Rosey of Goodiii’stoEf 
12343 by Gunner 3rd 2459. 


* Prizes given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Btillw 
ClasBce 200 and 201. 

* Champion Prlzb of £5 given by the EuBllBh Guernsey Cattle Society for the host Cow of 
Heller In nasees 202-204. 
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1*29 nL Chester Beatty, Calehill Bark,- 1,1ft le Oiiirt, Kent, for Lily of L’Aumoae 

2nd 14oy5. fawn aod White, born Oet. 25, 1917, calved Jan. 21, 1029, bred by E. T. 
Wheadoo, St. Peter Port, Guernsey ; ». May Boy of Mont Plalsaiit 3863 P.S., R.O.A.S., 
d. I.lly of L’Auraooe 14527 P.S,, H.G.A.S., by Hoiioriii’s Sequel 2iid 2816 P.S., B.G.A.S, 
1635 B. If* — M rs. Jervoisk, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Ruby 4th of Le Mont Durant 
H. C — 1630, ieS7. C.— 1636. 

Class 203,^i^e77isey C(rws or Heifers, in-miili, born in 1920 or 1921,’ 

1640 L («15, & R. N. lor Cbampion,*)— J. E. Body, Hliidhead Coiirf, Hlndliead, Surrey, for 
Morland Lady RlclimoDd 16788, fawn and white, born Feb. 15, 1921, calved April 28, 
1923, bred by G. F. Ferrand, Morland Hall, Alton ; g. Slogan’s Climax 4035, d. Riehuiond 
Zoe of le Kuette 13846 by Ivy’i Emblem 3804. 

1641 IL (£10.)— W. DOYKELS, Pernhlll Park, Windsor Forest, for Hayes Flossie 15423, fawn 
and white, bom May 5, 1920, calved April 20, 1923, bred by Sir E. A. Harnbro, Hayes 
Place, Kent ; *. Lord Kitchener of Rose Farm 212 by Nelson of the Caehcliere 174 p.S . 
R.G.A.S., d. Flossie of Lubin 3rd 15347 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1642 in. (£6.)— MRS. JERVOISE, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Herriard Dora 2nd 15440, 
fawn and white, born Sept. 11, 1920, calved April 13, 1M23 ; i. Herriard Osseo's Replica 
3726, d. Herriard Dora 13593 by Herriard du Fmilon 3150. 

1639 R. N.~A. CHESTER BEATTY, Calehill Park, Little Chart, Kent, for Belmont Buttercup 
1st. 

H. a— 1644. 


Class Ihifm, bom in 1922. 

1647 I, (£15.)"-W. Dp.ykeis, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for Dairymaid of Goodnestone 
2nd 17554, fawn and white, born April 2, bred by H. F. Plumptre, Goodaestone Park, 
Canterbury ; s. Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3rd 4303, d. Dairymaid of Alderney .3rd 1 1227 
by Golden Noble 6th 2763. 

1Cj2 n. (£10.)*-fl. P. Sasday, Puddlngton Hall, Xe.ston, Chesliirp., for Puddington Daflcniil 
iS22G, fawn and white, born Jan. 9 ; $. Lively's Honour Les Quartlers o'.)77, d. Kavciis- 
croft D.alfodil 2nd 9641 by Gladiator 2270. 

1646 111, (£5.) — J. B- Body, Hindhead Court, lfini:liie;Kl, Surrey, for Hindhead Princess Rosy 
17880, fawn and white, born May 4 ; s, Lynchiiiere Lord Roberts 15lh 3982, d. Lynch' 
mere Ro^ 13731 by Sequels Delight 2iid 3403. 

164.7 B. U.— B. Body, for Hindhead Princess Miriam. 

H. C.— 1649. C,— 1048. 


Jerseys. 

A,R . — In thf Jersey Clntgft the num!>ee inserted uithin 'iriickrtt aftrr ihe mtmf n] an animal 
indicatei the number of twh animtil in the hlund U^'rd /.VuL. A naviber wUhoal 
brackets indicates that the animal is reyistered in the English Jersey Herd hmk. 


Class 205 . — Jersey Bulls, born m or bijurc 1020. 

1659 I. (£15, & Champion.’) — R. Britce YVARn, Gndinton, Ashford, Kent, for Pilgrim 1.3699, 
whole CTOlour, born April 14, 1919 ; s. Prometheus 13391, d. Evergreen by Uati lion's 
J’rincR 11639. 

16.H IL (£10, & K. N. tor Champion.’)— R. W. Carso.v, liaise, Brackley, for Don Cid 13547, 
black, born March 24, 1919, bred by Mra. Hayes Sadler, Sutton Scotnoy ; x. 'i'he Cid 
12473, d. Donna Ypres by Fontaines Oxford Lad 120(13. 

1058 in. (£5.) — Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scolney, for Spring Gambowbnes 
Lad 14120, whole colour, born June 23, 1020, bred by S. G. llniigb. Spi iiiglioiise Park, 
Ttioydoii Hois ; s. Bowlinos Lad 12858, d. Golden Ganiboliiic 2n(l by General Light 12312. 

1653 R. N.— Alpred K. BojtD, ’W'annerton, Kidderminster, for Italicus. 

C. — 1655. 


Class 2Q6.—Jerscy Bulk, born in 1921. 

1666 L (£15.)— R. Baucfl Ward, Gorlintou, Ashford, Kent, for Canterbury Pilgrim (Vol. 33, 
^ p. 148), broken colour, born April 9, PJ21 ; g. Pilgrim 1.3699, d. Cajjer by Capsicum 10892, 
1665 U. (£10.) — lAHRESOE K. TPBB8, I’ho Priory, .StovcMgc, Herti?, for Bowlinas Bright 
Prince, whole colour, born May 11, 1921, bred by J. E. Qnerce, St. Peter, .Jersey; s. 
Sybils Bright Prince 5716, d. Princess Bowlina 2nd (26740) by Little Laddie 54!)9. 

1660 ID. (£6.)— Mua. 0. J, AUSTIN, Ellern Mede, Totteridge, Herts, for Feather Knights 
Gamboge, whole colour, born Aug. 4, 1921, bred by G. A. lle.vscrvy, Trinity, Jersey ; «. 
^’omnmnder Gamboge (5648), d. Ring Wing (21,702) by Feather Knight (4951). 

1662 R. B. — S. 0. HouOH, Sprlnghous# Park, Theydou Bois, Essex, for Marigold’s Fleece. 


given by the Engliab Guernaey Cattie Soclsty, 

Champion Priia of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Hener la Oiasses 202 and 204. 

Champion Prlae of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the beat Bull in 
Classes 205-207, ec r b 
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Class 207. — Jersey Bulls, born in 1922.i 

1680 I. (£16.)— S. Bkucb Waud, Godin ton, Ashford, Kent, for My Pilgrim, whole cfOcur 
born May 7 ; ». Pilgrim 13699, d. Mistress Mine (Vol. 32, p. 146) by Masterman oi Oak- 
lands 13020. 

1669 n. (£10.)— Mrs, EBaiMM Cateb, Eeatworth Lodge, Alton, Hants, for Wotton Glamour 
broken colour, born April 15, bred by Mrs, Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking; nr.],! 
bury Moonlight 13301, d, Wotton Pink May (Vol. 30, p. 400} by Eed Cloud llSls, 

1675 m. (£5.i — J. H. N. KobertS, Weybeards Farm, Harefteld, Middlesex, for Cowslip’s 
You’ll Do, whole colour, born April 30 ; «. Genenal Cowslip 10960, d. Quaintness 
p. 432) by Kingsway 12041. 

1679 E. N.— Mas. Hates SAbtEa, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Pioneer’s Footprint. 

H. C.— 1674. 

Class 208, — Jersey Cows, in-miik, horn in or before 1919. 

1694 I. (£15, Champion,* & Special.*)— Mas. EvEiYy, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton 
Pink May (Vol. 30, p. 400), broken colour, born July 25, 1916, calved May 19, lijiis; j 
Red Cloud 11818, d. Lady May by Royal Reward 9413. , 

1693 n. (£10, R. N. for Champion* & E.N. Jor Special.’)— Mas. Evelyn, for Wotton Margaret 
(Vol. 28, p. 304), whole colour, born June 13, 1914, calved May 10, 1923 ; s. YeotiJ L,:,) 
10833, d. Wotton Daisy Noble by Pavilions Noble 10035. 

1702 III. (£6.)— Mas. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Tiny Spots (Vol. 
p. 465), whole colour, born Oct. 29, 1917, calved April 30, 1923, bred by P, J. Gave-,, 
Jersey ; s. Golden Fern’s Dairyman 12640, d. Dairy Spots (23370) by Dairyiiiaid'-i Api.r 
12263. 

1688 R. N. — R. W. Carson, Halso, Bracklcy, for Lynn’s Fern Lady 2nd. 

H. C.— 1084, 1685, 1698, 1701, 1705, 1706. C.— 1704. 1707. 

Class 209. — Jersey Heifers, m-milk, born in 1920.^ 

1711 I. (£15, & R. N. lor Special.' )~Mns. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Reg 
Meg, whole colour, born April 29, calved April 11, 1923 ; «. Red Cloud 11818, d. WoU'iu 
Margaret (Vol. 28, p. 364) by Yeovil Lad 10833. 

1720 II, (£10‘)— R- Reece Ward, Godinton, Asliford, Kent, for Pirouette (Vol. 32, p, I4ti, 
whole colour, born April 3, c.alved June 6, 1923 ; «. Prometheus 13391, d. Cajser i.y 
Capsicum 1U892, 

1708 III. (£6.) - R. w. Caksox, Halse, Rrackley, for Crystal Violet (Vol. 32, p. 31), )iriiki':i 
colour, born MaV 20, calved .Tunc 1, 1923, bred by the late J. Carson, King’s 8iituj!i 
Manor; s. Svbii's Oxford .Majesty 13769, d. Silver Violet 2nd by The Cld 12473. 

1715 R. K.— J. H. X. Roeeets, Weybeards Farm, Ilarefield, Middlesex, lor Duchess of Caritg 

4tb. 

H. C.~17i7. C.— 1710, 1714. 


Class 210, — Jersey Heifers, in-milk, born m 1921.^ 

1725 I. (£15, & Special.')~MK.s. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Queec of 
Clubs, wliole colour, born March 24, cjdved April 23, 1923 ; «. Accra prince l;i46li, <!. 
Wotton Muigarcl (\ ol. 28, ]>. 364) by Yeoxil Lad 10S;53. 

1723 U. (£10.)- -it. W, CARSON, Halsc, Bracklcy, for Persian Girl 4th, fawn, born MarGi ir. 
calved June 9, 1923, brncl by L. Buisson, St, Johns, Jersey; Jersey Vuliiiitm 
5354, d. Persian Girl (22101). 

1733 III. (£5.)— J. H. N. Roberts, Weybeards Farm, Harcdeld, Middlesex, for Sybil’s Goldea 
Fern fVol.. 3.3, p. 117), whole colour, born May 30, calved June 10, 1923; .t. 8yi>iij 
Fair Prince 14132, rf. Noble Fern Maracas (Vol. 31, p. 357) ip Golden Fern’s XoliIell.!'.::'Li. 
1721 R. N. —Major 0. J. BaLsOVP.. Newton Don, Kelso, for Cdade. 

H. C-— 1731, .1732. 

Class Sll . — Jersey Heifers, boi'n hi 1922. 

1743 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Ozone, whole coloui.lHirs 
Aug. 12; s. Wotton Airman 14171, d, Wotton Sea Pink (Vol. 34) ftp Wotton Sandy P>14 
1741 n. (£10,)— AIRS. Bertram Cator, Rent worth Lo<lge, Alton, Hants, for Dorothia, "’li'.i-' 
colour, born April 23, bredby the late Lt.-Col. the lion, U. G. Henderson, C.V.G.. 

P.ark, Faringdon ; s. Dandy 12897, d. Dolly (Vol. 33, p. 309) by Kitcniore Noble G.4- 
1753 HI. (£5.)— R. Bryce M'ard. Godinton, Asliford, Kent, for Prattler, whole colour, ceui 
Jlay 39 ; s. Premier 14085, d. Rattler (Vol. 32, p. 437) by Maiden’s Generul 123 Ms. 
1749 R. N.— J. PiERPONi Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Herts, for Aldenbam PnucES 
Gauntlet. 


H. C.— 1750, 1751. 



Heiier in ClasKS 298-211, . . 

* Special Prize of £10 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow w 

Class 203, bred by Exldbltor and sired in Great Britain or Ireland, . 

* Sjiecial Prize of £10 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Heifer m 
Classes 209 and 210, bred by Exhibitor and sired in Great Britain or Ireland. 
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Kerries. 

/rt Kfrn/ cia**«*, th* number inurtfd xrithin brarteit ir,. — • . 

indiraU$ the numhtf 0/ iwA animal M ih» Irith En^UtrdBJi 

brackeU indtealei that the animal it regUttred in t^EngiUh Emy Jjij ToJ. 

Class 212 . — Kerry Bulls, born in or before 1921 
ir.'iS I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.^] — Capt. Xi^i.son’' Z^mbr^ M (’ r WTTriit.o/-.i. 
MitvK, West Tlsted Manor, Ropley, Ra/its, for Valencia Samson 
t,«Ml by the Knight of Kerry, Valencia l.h nd ; rS ofc S,,n ifi? 'vSn“r 
(4285) by Valencia Chief (852). ’ > in-'i 

1756 II. (£10.)— TiiEosopincAL EDucATrovAL Trust (t\' Gt ^Britun' amt, T^rr^v,., 
LTD., Camp Farm, Wimbledon Common, for Drop ftince 397 barn Jnl^ 10 i 
by Capt. Jt. E. Palmer, Oaklands Park, Kewdllat? Surrey ’' ? Man'Unn 

Drops 301, d. Gort Primrose Uth 1959 by Gort Prince 'hKl 718*' Gortmore 

1754 UI. (£5.)— Lady FiTzaERAiD, Auckland House, Farlnpdon for BncklanA ViiHn„ t-a 
born April 23, 1920, bred by L. Currie, Minley M.anor Knbmo i 
479, d. Minley Audrey 2281 by Minley Mars 3fl-’ ' . <.MiuIey Alexander 

1757 R. N.~Joh.n W. Tuwikr, Wadlands Hall, Parsley, Leeds, for Valencia Beaver. 

Class 219 .— Kerry Bulls, born in 19‘^2 ^ 

I7C0 I, (£15.)— Lady Fjtzgeiiaid, Buckbind House, Farinsdon “for Buekhnri rhnr 
June 1.5 : s. Buckland Viking 470, d. Walton Jonquil 4th S' l i tW,lS pl " a” 
i:(!3 11. (£10.)— CAPT. KELSOYZAMBKA,M.C.,and C, Willi AAL oY-Mir^K We t Ti tei a, 
Jlopiey, Hants, for Hattingley Archibald, born May 30 IVatorvilic Lord^aS 
land Bobbin 2232 by Valencia Desmond 352 ' 

1:01 III. (f5.)~J0HNW,T0WLER,Wadla[ias Hall, Farslev Leeds for Wadland^ Ai«l vm 
M»y 27 ; Flnit FllgM of Cjrton 47.1, i. Vaddy DraVa 2iOo\y vT^dJ’SrS 

Class 2l^.~Kerry Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1919 

i70!) I (£15, & Champion. M— J obs W. Towler, W ;u1];mds Farsley IcedA for WiJ 

ands Flora 2325, bom Sept. 22, 1916, calved IG, ludj bred bV Srd l>roemr' 

.-AL '• ^^"dleHerald 329, rf. Gort Flora 4th 1.378 ty Gorl ?rinee (S’ 

cot H. (£10 .)— Elmhdiist Parsu.vo & Trading Cn., r.ii) Einilmrst F.rm Sin, fold q,i ev 
fur Gort Cmley 9th 2140, bom May 14, 1915, calved March (i, ]923 b^cJ In 1) M RalSv 

1.70 m (£5 ,)^-Capt NeisokZambra, M.C.. and C, Williauson-Milsk. West Tisted 5ianor 
I’ CMfleloagh Cowslip 4th 22:3.8, born .Manh 3 , 1917, calvccl Mnv M 

1 J-3, bred by John Hilliard, Killamey ; a. Castlelough Jiermott 793 d CistJelon-h 

Cowslip 3rd 2023 b2/ Castlelough Rover (740) , . v.isuelonji 

* Trading Co., Ltd., for Gort Primrose 11th. 

1-4 /» 215.~Kerry Heifers, in-milk, born in 1920 or 1921 

BuirAix and Ireland). Ltd 
W imbledon Common, for Starlight of Warren (Vtji. 21, n. lO) l)orn Sent 29 
H^nVd^ April 20, 1923, bred by Muriel Countess De h Whirr, Warren Farm, WOmble* 
17'6 H Primro.se 2352 by Mliiley Raroii 347. 

(Vol ^\!idland.s Hall, Farsiey, Leeds, for Wadlands Fanny 

li ’ 1920, calved May 18, 1923 ; s. Valencia Harold 494 d 

237.3 by Prince Cth of Carton (771). ^ 

for flSr . AND IRELAND), LtD 

bv^ wS r'°* (Vol. 21, p, ll), born Xov. 29, 1920, calved April 26, Ifli hred 

oP® AViinhledou Common ; s. Drop Prince 

17‘1 i ’v' riayniate 2351 by Minley Baron 347. p mm 

SpringMd Londonderry, Wynyard P.ark. Stockton-on-Tees, for 

H. C. -1777. 

17VA T 216.— ff'erry Heifers, nM in milk, born in 1921 or 1922.* 

'in 6 ^iXZQERALD Buckland House, Faringdon, far Buckland Vineta, born 

Vktory 406^“’ ‘^'0. (I- Buckland Joybell (Vol. 20, p. 8) by Minley 

Farming & Trading co., Ltd.. Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, Susse.v, 
^•00Dll8sl«®Sf -’““figerton Dennot 3rd 388, d. Hhoeman. 

ircd'iiT /ii y OaUanda Raspberry 340. 

'' .Time EAR.Miya A Trading Co., Ltd., for Elmhurst Bacchante, born 

3ud (718)^'^'^' Waforsimen 446, d. Gorl Primrose lltli 1959 by Gort Prince 

C<RUe'siSty^fSfthe^lL!f^*‘^ Guineas, given by the LngJish Kerry and Dexter 

'Prizes rJJI .V 212-216. 

given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, 
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Dexters. 

if.B. — In the Dexter Clatttt, the number interted wi(Mn braeieU after the name of an animti 
indicate! the number of tueh animal tn the frith Dexter Uerd Book. A nuiid)er \c\[K(nn 
braeJteU indieatee that the animal ti reyUtered in the EnfflUh DexUr Eerd Book. 

Class 217. — Dexter Bulls, born in or before 1921. 

1790 I. (£15, Champion,' & Champioa.*)— Mrs. Frank Atherton Brown, Bourtcn Ilii; 
House, Moreton-ja*Marsh, GJos, lor Boniton HUl /ock 718, horn April 19, 1920 ; s. Lj 
Maachft Tiny Tim 668, d. La Mancha Well-Well 2048 P.8. 

1793 II. (£10.)— Lady Kathleen Hare, Erokenhuret Park, BrockenhiirKh, Haiiis. jo, 
Brokenhunt Philip 726, bora March IS, 1921 ; «. Erokenhnrst Morllla 651, li. Pear.ii 
Blossom of Claragh 2535 by Gort Ned 6th (607). 

1791 m. (£6.)— Mrs. Frank Atherton Brown, for Bonrton HUl Punch (Vol. 22, i>, iioi 
bom Nov. 23, 1921 ; e. La Mancha Tiny Tim 668, d. La Mancha Wendy 2649 F.8, 

1795 R. N.—Theo. a. Stephens, Hookstile House, South Codstone, Surrey, for Bever Rei 
H. C.— 1794. 


Class 218. — Dexter Bulls, bom in 1922.® 

1797 I. (flR.)— W. Lindsay Eteeard, Ratcll/Te Hall, Leicester, for RUongley Forest Fcot- 
pad, bora Feb. 21, bred by Mrs, Nutt, Hampton-ln-Arden ; e. Fillongley Forester Goe 
d. Fillongley Felicite 2328 by 0 abridge Marston Jack 512. 

1798 n. (£10 .)— Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst, Ilant?. for 
Biokenhnrst Pete, born July 10 ; ?. Brokenhurst Moiilla 651, d. Brokenhurst rKieh 
Blossom 2nd 2708 by Brokenhurst Rufus 601. 

1796 m. (£5 .)— Edw.ard Davies, Oaklands, Brecon, for Pontarfran Pasha, born Ausj. 2: r. 

Bagendon Senator 642, d, Cowbridge Dhinty Annie 2734 by Cowbridge Dainly .li^ck Gf!.!. 
1802 B. N.— Theo, a. STEPHENS, Hookstile House, South Godstone, for Quernmore Book- 
atile. 

H. C.— 1799. 1800. 

Class 219, — Dexter Cows, in~milk, born in or before 1919. 

1805 1. (£15, R. N. for Champion,' & R, N. for Champion.’)— W. Lindsay Eterarp, Pat- 
cllffe Hall, Leicester, for PUlongley Farola 2487, born Oct. 23, 1917, calved Jnric 4. ltd;, 
bred by Mrs, Nutt, Hnmpton-in-Ardcn ; s. General Manager 523, d. Dewberry 2239 ty 
Sloeberry 494. 

1808 11. (£10.) — Alfred C. Kino, Bralshfleld Manor, Bomscy, Hants, for La Mancha Mali^ 
line 2272, born In March, 1913, calved 3Iay 15, 1923, breeder unknown. 

1806 HI. (£5.) — W. Lindsay Evkhard, for FiUongley Favourite 2242, bora in 19J1, ralvcii 
May 9, 1923, breeder unknown. 

1807 R.'n.— Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, ’’Jor Peich 
Blossom of Claragh. 

H. C.— J80t, 1809. 

Class 220. — Dexter Heifers, in-milh, bom in 1920 or 1921. 

1815 I. (£15.1 — Alfred C. Kino, braislifleld Manor, Rornsey, Hants, for BTaishfieW Black 
Tulip 2851, born Sept. 28, 1920, calved M.arch 15, 1923 ; «. Black Mask 643, d. i)r;ii>hfieid 
Bloom 2300 by Home Rule 563. 

1810 n. (£10 .)— The Trustees of Arley Estate, Arley Estate Otfiee, Norilwicli. tv 
Fillongley Flotsam (Vo!. 21, p. 78), bora May 28, 1920, calved March 30, 1923. ijreii bv 
Mrs. Nutt, Hampton-in- Arden ; t. Oakridge Scout 674, d. Fillongley Fathom 24 U F.r. 
1813 III. (£5.)— W. Lindsay Evkrard, Ratdiffe Hall, Leicester, for Fillongley Forest Flover 
(Vol. 21, p. 78), bom Sept. 9, 1920, calved April 26, 1923, bred by Mrs. Nutt, Bitmi'ioa- 
in- .Arden; s. Fillongley Forester 630, *. Fillongley Fresla 2491. 

1812 R. N.~W. Lindsay Everaku, for Brokenhoist Pansy. 

H. C.— 1814, 1816, 

Class 231. — Dexter Heifers, not in milk, horn m 1921 or 1922.® 

1825 L (£15.1— Theo. A. STEPHENS, Hookstile House, South Godstone, Surrey, for Hookstiie 
Titania, born Feb. 18, 1922 ; s. Bagendon Nonsuch 687, d. Lady Eva 2643 F.G. 

1821 II. (£10.) — Lady Kathleen Hark, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, .oi 
Brokenhurst Penelope, born April 3, 1922 ; s. Brokenhurst Morilla 651, d. Hart ; 
lope 1768 by KlngR’Ood C'oinely Boy 264. 

1819 III. (£5.) — Edward Davies, Oaklands, Brecon, for Pontarfran Patricia, born -tiul t-- 
1922 ; g. Pontarfran Itiflenian 753, d. Pontarfran- Patti 2795 by Brokenhurst tuv l-O) 
539. 

1823 R. N.— Mrs. C. L. Pickard, Middle Brow Top, Quernmore, Lancaster, for QuernmoR 
Rose. 

H, C.— 1820, 1824. _ 

' Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the English Kerry and [>exl6l 
Cattle Society for the heat anltnai in Classes 217-221 

* Sliver Challenge Breeders Bowl, value Ten Guineas, given through the Engllra KW'. 
and Dexter Cattle Sorlety for the best animal In Classes 217-221, which Is already mb 
tered In the English Kerry and Dexter Herd Book, and is the progeny of sire and dam 
reglgterod. 

’.Prises givda by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 
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Milk Yield Glasses. 

Class 222, — Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

DU I. (£15. & E. N. tor Champion. 'I—M a JOS a. i\ yatss Bronchi ^ , i> i 

Foswathorpe Primrose (Vul. 62, p. 1136), red and liUlo Sc hnrr, 

May 25, 1923, bred by J/Ilmbcrluke, HaW Pam ^ 1^0 , ’ 1 mr r 
d. Prospect by Dreadnought 102049. ’ ” ' 1 srbclow 120805, 

809 n. (£10.)— CAPT. THE HON. E. A. FlTZROY, M.P . Pov Hill -n , . 

Carieton Qneen 7th (Vol. 59. p. 1076), white, born April 15 llv> SSh 
bred by John Wood, The Beeches, Carleten, Carj4 • s Rri^rl 0 MiVS ’’ ,V-*r'’ 

Queen by Baron’s Pride 80455. ’ ’ »• airy 

OOU in. (^.)--J. M. Stkicklamd, Baines.se, Catterick, for Kevinffham TnUn flfh iocnc % ■> 
bora Aug. 21, 1915, calved June 12. 1920, bred by J. TuSn®^S.Wn,?? 

X. Grandee 115670, d. Keyingham Tulip 5Lh BramBhy^s Arist^'^^h ’ 

H. C.~912, 913. 922, 925, 934, 951, 954. ^ Aristocrat 10 r 089. 


Class : 


2,~~Hon-Pediqroe Dairy Skorthorn Cows or Ihijcrs. 


981 r. (£15.)— James Battbm & Soy, for Stella. (See Class l--’4 ) 

932 D. (£10.)-c. J. BEECHRyER, for Paldo Queen. (See Cli^s 124.) 

Class 2&A,— Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

1009 I. (£15.)-^OHy Evrxs & Soy, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Amv 7th (Vol n qoo. 

1031 H. (£ia.}— L t.-Col. Sir A. G. Weiqau, K.O.M.O Petwood WomliuiTi w o-k., 

Bendlsh Cherry by Crimson Boy 477-'> ^ Benedict loth 9727, d. 

a, C.— 1010, 1023, 1024, 1025, 1032. 


Class 225.- 


-South Devon Coivs or Heifers. 


Totues; x. Well Champion 5210, d. Milkmaid 4th lltu ty Dniilia 

Class 22G.~Red Poll Cows or Heifers. 

1217 I. (£15.)— Exors. of the late Lord MAyiox, Sudbourne Hail Orfcnl KnfrnJlf 
Berry 23508 born July 14, 1911, e.^lu'd 1^^ 

LVEdgS Ssa ^ Dereham ; «. Greasenhall ,Bere.sford 10174, d. Strawberry 

^ i Sufbo’u™ E™f gm: ■ '■ Mi'"” sasi'O 

Seven Springs, Cheltenham, for Tivetahall Lena 

Class 227. — British Prieshfi Cows or Heifers. 

Dou.^e, Hiighenden, High 

br^ Vv Myrtle Le^ 26220, born Nov. 10 , 191 6, calved June 15,1923, 

KingsvracS Mwt?^ 0^1 fandndge ; ' s. Klngswood (imported) lute 4947, d. 

UC 1 n r«in 1 Kmgswond Priiiee 341. 

1465 ni (A ®“SSwood Ceres Myrtle. (See Class 191.) 

stone f Dali, Westen-on-Trent, Derby, for Swarlce- 

£ o? Av . April 24, 1923, bVod bv A. HaudlcH 

H. C,— 1446, 1451, 1467, 147*3, 1500. 

tbep?SucUoa5milk^or^t>i'’p^ ''J *' toterestsd In 

h'Jrn, LincolnghirirRh^flh^^k^®''^ hlgbcjit Dumber of points In the Dairy Short- 

Djmpetition*f“^® ^ Shorthorn, South Devon, lied PoU, and ErltlBh Friesian MlL Yield 
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Class 228. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, 

1592 I. (416.)— A. & A. Kirkpatrick, Barr, Sanquhar, lor Auchenbay Meg 68038, born J’el,. 
15, 1918, cal June 15, 1923, bred by James Ferguson, Auchenbay ; s. AucheiU.av 
Fire Boy 17764, d, Auchenbay Highland Mary 4th A1491 by Howie's Sir William rose 

1602 IL (£10.)— F. H. Sakdeksos, Eshott Horae Farm, Felton, Northuiuberland, for New! 
lands Sunbeam 70748, born Jan. 17, 1918, calved April 24, 1923, bred by C. H. Sami(rr. 
son, Newlcinds/Belford, Northumberland; f. Braw Lad 15721, d. Broadmoas Suubi-am 
'2nd 30951 by Knockterra Coronation 8740. 

1585 in. (£5.)— WliriiAM L. Ferouson, Catlinns, Lockerbie, for Archwood Nan 72488, born 
March 20, 1916, calved April 4, 1923, bred by M. Aird, Archwood, Lockerbie ; s. Arch- 
wood Harry 10651, d. Archwood BcH 2iid A. 3577 by Archwood Chief 0519. 

H. C.— 1580, 1583, 1587, 1588, 1609. 

Class 229 .— Guernsey Cows or Heifers. 

1636 I. (£15, & Champion. i)—SiR James Bemsant, Bt., M,P., The Grange, Hare ihldi, 
Twyford, Berks, for Princess of Caillioterie 10257, fawn and white, bom March 7, 161" 
calved June 4, 1923, bred by F, N. Maliy, Osmonds, ,St. Sampsons, Guernsey ; t, Gove;, 
nor of the Chene 1297 P.S., K.G.A.S., d. Ladida 14th 8929 P.S., IL.G.A.S. 

1G30 II. (£10, &, E. N. for CbampioQ.M— A. Chester Beatty, Calehill Park, Little Chart, 
Kent, for Lizette ol St. Catherine 13718, fawn and white, bom June 20, 1918, cabod 
April 11, 1923, bred by P. C. UobilHart], St. Catherine, St. Peter Port, Guernsey ; i 
Lively Sailor Boy of Les Quartiera 3622 P.S., R.Q.A.S., d. Maypole eth 85S2 i-.y, 
R.G.A.S. 

1637 III, (£5.)— G. P. Sandat, Puddlngton Hall, Neston, Cheshire, for Downe Landes Beautr 
Bud 134+5, fawn and white, born Sept. 2, 1917, calved June 18, 1923, bred by i,, 
liigrouille, Les Landes, Forest, Guernsey ; s. Brayc Duke 3704 P.S., R.G.A.S,, rf, Lujiii.j 
Beautv 15248 P.S., R.G.A.S., by Governor of the Corbinez 3302 P.S., R.G.A.S. 
H.C.-1632. 


Class 230. — Jersey Cows or Heifers. 

1692 I. (£15, & S pedal. •]— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Pairlawne Hussy [Vol 
30, n. 273), broken colour, born Aug, 8, 1916, calved Jan. 11, 1923, bred by W. M. Cazalet, 
Pairlawne, Tonbridge ; s. Sir Toby 12154, d. Hussy 13th by MacDoiigal 9333. 

1703 H. (£10, & R. N. for Special.*)— Laurence E. Tubbs, The Priory, Stevenage, for Ozlip 
(Vol. 33, p. 397), whole colour, born July 23, 1919, ealved March 13, 1923, bred hy Dr. 
Watney, Biickliold, Reading; s. Lord Primrose 12691, d. Gem’s Maple by Vlolctts 
GoTti 12178. 

1707 in. (£5.1— R. Bruce Ware, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Miranda’s Lass (\nl. 3:i. y. 
384), whole colour, born Nov. .5, 1919. calved Jan. 26, 1023 ; s. Marionette’s Lad 133jl, 
d. Pairlawne Miranda by Sir Toby 12151. 

H. C.— 1083, 1684, 1686, 1093, 1701, 1705, 1715. 

Class 231. — Kerry Cows or Heifers. 

1764 I. (£15, & Champion. =)—T UK Elmhurst Farming & Tracing Co., Ltd., for Gori 

Curley 9th. (See Class 214.) , „ -i, 

1767 n. (£10.) — John \v . Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Wadlands Butternnme: 
252.3 F.S., born in 1912, oalved June 17, 1923, breeder unknown. 

1765 III (£5 )— THE Elmhurst Farming & Trading Co., Ltd., for Gort Primrose ll;h 
195ih iiora Jan. 24, 1916, calved June 1, 1923, bred by D. M. Rattr.ay, Gortiinslwliy. 
Eallybuiiiou, Co. Kerry ; s. Gort Prince 2ad (718), d. Gort Primrose 8th (3855) hj Uvri 
Peter (688). 

H. C.— 1769, 1771. 


Class 232. — Dexkr Cows or Heifers. 

1808 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Alfred C. King, for La Mancha Madeline, (i'f 
Class 219,) 

1806 n. (£10.)— W. L. EVTiRARD, for Fillongley Favourite. (Sec Class 219.) 

1809 III (£5.)' -Mrs. C. L. PICK.4RD, Middle Brow Top, Quernmore, Lancaster, n-r bn . 
Primula 7th 2027, born April 24, 1916, calved June 9, 1923, bred by D. M. Psunib 
Gortiiii.«kfihy, Ballybunion, Co. Kerry; s. Gort Ned 5th C31, d. Gort Primula 6tli 

hy Gort Punch 3rl (592). ’ 

H.C.— 1604, 1814. 


1 Champion Prize of £20, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society 
in the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the liighest number of points m tbc a. 
shire, Jersey and Guernsey Milk Yield Competitions. , tot^y 

* Special Prize of £10 lOs. given by the Royal Jersey Agncultural Society for the 
Cow in Class 230 obtaining iLe greatest number of points. „ t . i 

» Champion Prize of £i0, with £,i to the Reserve Number, given by a Society 
the production of milk, for the Cowa obUinlng the lilgliest number of polntaln the KeT> 
Dexter Milk Y^lp.ld Competitions. 
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Butter Tests. 

Class 22Z&.—C0W8 exceeding 900 lbs. live ■weight. 

1003 I. (£ 16 .)— John Evens & Son, for. Burton Amy 7th. [See Class 224,) 

1461 II. (£10.) — G. Hoit Thomas, for Eingswood Ceres Myrtle. (See Class 191.) 

16tt'2 III. (£5, & G.M.*) — Mrs. Eveiyn, for Fairlawne Hussy. (See Class 230.) 

17C4 (Q.M.*)— The Elmhurst Farming & Traoixo Co,, Ltd., for Gort Curlev 9th. 

H. C.--800, 912, 913, 814, 922, 1020, 1024, 1025, 1032, 1129, 1223, iodO, 1567, 1637. 

Class 23Sh— Cows not exceeding 900 lbs. live weight. 

1703 I. (£15, & 8.M.*)— I-auiibncb E. Tubbs, for Oxlip. (See Class 230.) 

16S6 II. (£16.)— Mrs. Harry Briggs, The Grange, l^orth Stoke, IVallingford, for LUy of the 
Valley (Vol. 30, p. 318), whole colour, born Oct. 26, 1917, calved April 25, 1923, bred by 
Mrs. Cottrell-Dormer, Coonibe, Woodstock; s. Eing Primrose 12674, d. Golden Prim- 
rose Eofiy'a Golden Champion 11523. 

1707 nL (£5.)— B. Bruce Ward, for Miranda’s Lass. (See Class 230.) 

1705 (B,M.M— B. Bruce Ward, for Ida. 

1693 (Certificate oI Merit,*)— Miss Marjorie Henderson, for Gloria Jane. 


GOATS.* 

Class 235. — Female Goats, Toggenburg, entered or eligible for entry in the 
Toggenburg section of the Herd Book, over 2 years old. 

1827 L (£3.)— MISS MARJORIE HENDERSON, The Biding, Hexliam, for Riding Cherry 412, 
born March 9, 1919, kidded June 8 ; ». Breudou Friday 349, d. Biding Crocua 367 fcy 
Bedgcmete Paris 2nd. 

1830 II. (£2.)— Mrs. Percy Wainwriqht, Sheep walka, Pontefract, for Ballywaller Sarah 356, 
horn April 11, 1916, kidded April 29, 1923, bred by Lady Dunleath, Ballywaller Castle, 
Co. Down, Ireland; t. Sedgemere Paris 2nd 292, d. llaJton Hagar 243. 

1829 nL (11 .)- Mrs. Strasee, Stagshaw, Corbridge, for Leazes Hackee T. 433, born Peb. 

15, 1920, kidded April 1, 1923 ; s. Brendon Friday 349, d. Leazea Hackberry 304 by 
Coptbome BilUken 274. 

Class 836. — Female Goats, British Alpine, over 2 years old. 

1831 I.‘ (£3.)— Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Wanton of Westons 

4639, bom Jan. 20, 1921, kidded April 19, 1023 ; s. Proud 2353, d. Hilma by Stock well 
Grange 4566. 

Class 237. — Female Goats, Saanen or British Saan,e:n., over 2 years old. 

1838 I. (£3.) — Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndimrst, Hants, for Welfare ol Westons 

4640, British Saanen, bom Jan. 20, 1921, kidded April 4, 1923 ; *. Proud 2853, d. Hilma 
by Stockwell Grange 4566. 

1839 II. (£2.) — Mrs. Hines, Watley, Twyford, Winchester, for Grietze S.U, bora in 1919, 
breeder unknown, kidded March 10, 1923. 

1836 lU. (fl.) — M iss Cecily Booth, Yorecroft, Blpon, for Frida S.IO, breeder and age 
unknown, kidded March 18, 1923. 

1835 R, N.— Miss CScily Booth, for EHoaity. 

Class 238. — Female Goats, Anglo-Nubian, entered or eligible for entry in the 
Angh-Nubian section of the Herd Book, aver 2 years old. 

1845 I. (£3.1 — Miss K. Pklly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Theydon Angela 1303, 
bora May 6, 1920, kidded May 7, 1923 ; «. Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Regius 
Aganippe 895 by Wigmore Norman 562. 

1847 II. (£2.) — Miss K. Felly, for Nash Bellona 1275, born March 25, 1920, kidded June 6, 
13?3, bred by W. Home, Nash Court, Wesfcwell, Kent; i. Edenbreck Danaus 843, d. 
Nash Bella 1112 by Edcnbreck Midas 740. 

1848 m. {£!.) — Misa K. PBLLY, for Ibeydon Annette 1304, born May 6, 1920, kidded May 

16, 1923; t. Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Regius Aganippe 895 Wigmore 
Norman 562. 

1844 R, N.— Mrs, Reginald pease, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for Sadberge Wryneck. 

H. C.-1850. C.-1842. 


, fl®'*! Medal, Silver Medal, and Bronta Medal given by the English Jersey Cattle Society 

ij ^ Jersey Cows obtaining the greatest number of points Id the Butter Tests, 
Gold Medal given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the Kerry Cow 
greatest number of points in the Butter Tests. 

Pri« TO* English Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows, not being 

rnie wi^n, obtaining the following points i Cows five years old and upwards, 35 point* ; 
«nfier fiva years old, 30 points, 
towards these Prizes were given by the British Goat Society. 


R 
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Class 239 . — Femah Goals, any other variety, over 2 years old, not eligible for 
Classes 235 to 238. 


1891 I. (*3, & CbampioD.N— Mrs. Steaker, Stagshaw, CorMdge, for Leases R9elia U '-, 
cross-bred, bom May 9, 1920, kidded May 1, 1923 ; s. Leases Harvest 388, d. 
Fortiina 3266 Ay Ciceter Hearthstone 2599. ' ' * 


1852 11 . (£2.) — Miss C. chamberlain, Westous, Lyndhurat, Hants, for Wistfnl oI Wfilnn# 
464-1, British Toggenbnrg, bora Feb. 7, 1921, kidded April 4, 1923 : t. Edenstcad I'lm^ 
3007, d, rutience of Westons 4512 i>y Champioa Frond 2853. 

1853 m. (£1.)— Miss Marjorie Henderson, The Riding, Hexham, for Riding Tolin 37 o 

Anglo- Nubian-Swiss, bora April 26, 1919, kidded Feb. 18, 1923 ; «. Mayfield TiMjer-ifv 
2418, d. Riding Thistle 2892 Ay Performer 2552. ‘ ■ 

1862 R. N. — Mas. Straker, for Leases Eidstone. 

H. C.— 1855. 0.-1854, 1856, 1858. 


Class 240. — Goatlings, British Alpine or British Toggmburg, over 1 year, ijd 
not exceeding 2 years old. 

1863 I. (£3.)— Miss Marjorie Henderson, The Riding, Hexham, for Riding ThisHefiown 
5318, British Alpine, bora April 8, 1922 ; g, Dochfour Onyxl46fi5, d. Riding Thistle 2.S‘! ' 
by Fcrfonuer 2552. 

1864 II. (£2.)— MRS. Straeer, Stagshaw, Corbridge, for Lewes Kirtle 5576, British Ali.itjf- 
born March 24, 1922 ; s. Mayfield Prince Charming 3215, d. Leases Kidstonc 29t',.-, 
Ciceter Hearthstone 2699, 


Class 2^1r -Goatlings, Anylo-Nubian, entered or eligible for entry in the Aitglo- 
Nubian section of the Herd Book, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1867 L (£3, & R. N. for Champion.’^)— Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for 
Theydon Babette 1436, born Jan. 2, 1922; j. Theydon Angus 1136, d. Hash Baroaesi 
1242 by Edenbreck Dannns 843. 

1868 II. (IK.) — Miss K. PELLY, for Theydon Biigette 1437, bora Jan. 2, 1922 ; s. Tin ydcii 
Angus 1136, d. Hash Baroness 1242 by Edenbreck Daiiaus 843. 

1866 ni. (£1.) — MRS. Reoinald Pease, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for Sadberge Spairovrhawk 
1425, born Jan. 1, 1922 ; g. Theydon Aristocrat 1358, d. Sadberge Sparrow 327 by Brifket 
Llewellyn 112. 

1865 R. N.— Mrs. Reginald Pease, for Sadberge Hobby. 

Class 242. — Goatlings, any other variety, over 1 year but not exceeding 2 yenrs 
old; not eligible for Classe.s 240 and 241, 

1871 I. (£3, & Champion.*)— Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Wit oI 
Westons 5247, British Saanen, born March G, 1922 ; s. Heme Bay Thark 4916, d. Wel- 
come of Westons 4513 by Proud 2853. 

1875 n. (£3.) — Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Theydon Peggie ''IHt, 
Anglo-Nubian-Swiis, born Feb. 16, 1922 ; b. Prpud 2853, d, Copthorne Bonbon 3117 l>y 
Coptlionie Brigadier 2698. 

1873 in. {£!.)- -Mils. ilixES, Waticy, Twyford, Winchester, for Beechmead Snow 5tu5, 
Anglo- Nubian- Swiss, born March 9, 1922 ; s. Proud 2853, d. Beechmead Kitty by lo)'- 
thonie Brigadier 2698. 

1872 R. IT. — Miss Marjouie Henderson, The Riding, Hexham, for Riding' Titania. 

H, C.— 1874. C.— 1869. 


Class 243. — -Female Kids, Toggenbnrg, entered or eligible for entry in the Toggtn- 
burg Section of the Herd Book, not exceeding 1 year ohl. 

1878 I. (£3.)— Mks. Percy Wainwright, Sheepwalks, Pontefract, for Fryston Sorrel, f'cni 
April 29, 1923 ; g. Edel (imported) T.524, d. Ballywalter Sarah 356 by Sedgcmcro Paris 
2nd 292. 

1876 U. (£2.)— Mrs. Percy W.unwrioht, for Fryston Senna, bora April 29, 1923 ; c. Ldel 
(imported) T.524, d. Ballywalter Sarah 350 by Sedgemere Paris 2nd 292. 

Class 244. -Female Kids, Angh-Nubian, enter e/l or eligible for entry in the Anglo- 
Nubian section of the Herd Book, not exceeding 1 year old. 

1880 I. (£3, & Champion.®)— M iss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Theydoo 
Belladonna 1512, born Sept. 15, 1922 ; s. Theydon Marconi 1138, d. Nash Bells 1112 hy 
Edenbreck Mida.s 748. 

1881 n. (£2,)— Miss K. Pelly, for Theydon Bettina 1532, bora March 19, 1923 ; 1 . Sadix-rge 
Alexander 1243, d. Theydon Beauty 1272 by Sadberge Marcus Coriolanns 1003. 

* Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Female Goat, ovsi 

S years (rid, that has borne a Idd. 

* Bronze Modal given by the British Goat Society for the best Goatling. 

* Bronze Medal piven by the British Goat Society for the best Kid, 
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1S:3 n. Etherley. Bishop AucklaiKl, for Sadberge Cockatoo 1520, born 

Eeb, 5, 19^3, by Mrs. EegmiUd Pciise, Slcdwich, Karnard Castle ; s. Sadberge Alex- 
ander 1243, d. Sadoerge CM9 Chaff ObS by Sadberge lloiiiiiliis 733 . 

1S82 B. N.— Mrs. C. L. riCKABD, Middle Brow Top, Quernmore, Lancaster, for Edenbreck 
Lark. 


Class 2i5~Female Kids, any other variety, not over 1 year old, not eUaiblr for 
Classes 243 and 244. ' ^ 

1301 I. (£3, &R.N. for Champion.’)— Mrs. Begixaid Pease, Siedwieh.Barn,ard CiKjh' for 

Sadberge Dacibng 5813, bom Jan. 20, 1023 ; s. Sadberge Castle 14;)o, J, Sadl.er.-M-v’nu.t 
f)y Sadberge Roioulus 738. '' • " 

133.1 U. (£2.)-MiS8 AlEXA.vuEK, Stockwell House, KiUTcgborongii, for Stockwell Lassie 
10127, British-Toggenbiirg, born Jan. 29, 1023 ; s. Atlicrstonn (lenerositv 4 -’U / 
Stockwell Nancy by Copthurne Bat 2590. J - . • 

1SS7 ni. (fl.) — Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndliurst, Hants, for Whim of Westons 
10175, Anglo-Nubian- Swiss, born April 4, 1923 ; s. Pruud 2853, li. Wistful of 
4041 ty Edcnstcad Pluck 3007. 

1390 R. N.— MISS Marjorie Henderson, The Hiding, Hexham, for Riding Tonaz 
H. C.~1884, 1885. 1888. ^ ' 


Class Zifi.— Group Class, consisting of the Goat and her Femak Offspring, eyikred 
m Classes 235 to 24o, and exhibHed by same otonr. 

1356, 1874, 1891 I. (£3.)— MRS. Heoinald Pease, Slodwich, Barmaid Castle, for Sadberge 
Cygnet, Sadberge Goosander sind Sadberge Duckling. 

1.336, 1884, 1885 IL (£2 & Champion.- )—Miss Cecjiy Booth, Voreeroft, Itipon, for 
Frida, Springheld Fidelity and Springfield Frivolity, 

1862, 1S64, 1894 HI. (£1.) — MRS. Sthaker, Stagshaw, Corbridgo, for Lcazes Kidstone 
Leases Eirtle and Leazes Kidden, 

18.52, 1887 R. N.— M 1 S 8 C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyudlmrst, for Wistful of Westons 
and Whim 0 ! Westons. 

H. C.~1853 and 1890. 


Milk Yield Classes. 


Class 247. — Goats that have kidded once. 

1838 L (£3.)— Miss C. CHAMBERiArN, for Welfare of Westons. (Si'c Class 237.) 

1855 n. (£2 .)— Mrs. Hines, Watley, Twyfnni, WineliKster, for Beechmead Dolly 4724, Anplo- 
Nubian-Swisa, bom Feb. 14, 1921, kidded Feb. 21, 1923 ; .s. Kdeii stead Pluck 3007. </, 
Seeclmiead Kitty by Copthorne Brigadier 2608, 

1844 ni.(£l.)— MHS.!LkEGiNAiDPE.ASE, Slcdwich, Barnard Cast Ic, for Sadberge Wryneck 142.5, 
born Dec. 22, 1919, kidded May 6, 1923 ; s. Edenbreck Marcus 933, d. Bricket Beryl 022 
by Bricket Viking 167. 


Class 248 . — Goats not eligible for Class 27. 

1862 I. (£3, & Champion.’) — Mrs. Str.AEER, Stagshaw, Curbridge, fnr Leazes Kidstone 2965, 
cro.sa-bred, bom June 26, 1917, kidded March 30, 1923 ; s, Ciccter llcartlistone 2599, d. 
_Leazea Kiddie 2513 by Leazes Lucky Steyne 1839. 

1827 II. (£2, & R. N. for Champion.’)— Miss Marjorie Henderson, for Riding Cherry. 
_ (See Class 235.) 

1852 in. {£!.) — Miss C. Chamberlain, for Wistful of Westons. (See Class 239.) 
iSfll (R. N. & Champion.’)— Mrs. Sir.aker, for Leazes Fidelia. (See Class 239.) 

181.1 (Champion.*)— Miss K. Felly, for Theydon Angela. (See Class 23,8.) 
i84f (R. N, for Champion.*)— Miss K. Pelly, for Nash Bellona. (See ria.ss 238.) 
a C.-1839. C.-18.30. 


Medai given by the British Goat Society for the best Kid. 

The “ Pearson” Challenge Trophy for the best Female Goat and her Kids, 

The^" Dewar” Challenge Trophy, given through the British Goat Society for the Goat 
either the General or the Toggenburg section of the Society’s Herd Book winning 
number of points in the Milking Classes, 

s Certifleate, given by the British Goat Society for the best Inial Purpose Goat. 

. ” Pomeroy “ Ciiallenge Cup, given through the British Goat Society for the best 

Angio-Nublan entered in the Auglo-Nubian section of tlie Society’s Herd Book winning the 
highest number of points in the Milking Classes. 
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SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 


Class 249 . — Oxford Down Shearling Rams. 

1902 I, (£10), and 1903 B. M,— Hdbh W. SmooE, The Grounds, Adderhury, Banbury 
1901 II. (£5.)-~Fkkdekick Pemos, Taston, CharJbnry, Oxon. 

1909 m. (£3 .)~AViliiam Tretethan, Broadatone Hill, Chipping Norton. 

H. C.-1904. C.-1896. 


Class 250 . — Oxford Down Ram Lambs.'^ 

1917 I. (£10.) — Frederick Pbnson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

1915 n, (£5,)— George HiKiirsorf, Galnford Hall, Darlington. 

1919 m. (£3.)— W. F, G. Watts, Elsfield, Oxford. 

1911 R. N.— IIexey Akers A Co., Moat House, Black Bonrton, Clanflcld, Oxon. 
H. C.— 1910. C.— 1918. 


Class 251. — Three Oxford Down Ram Lambs, 

1923 I. (£10.)— major B. F. Fciler. Great Chalttcld, Meltshani, Wilts. 

1921 II, (£5.) — Henry Akers & Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, Clanfleld, Oxon. 

1924 IH, (£3.1— W. R. Gantlett & Son, Manor Farm, Fairford, Glos. 

1929 R, N.— W. F. G, Wyatts, liisfleld, Oxford. 

H. C.— 1922. C.— 1928. 

Class 2B2.- -Three Oxford Down Shearling Ewes. 

1932 L (£10, & Champion. ‘I—Fred ERICK Pexsox, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

1930 II. (£5.) — Cart-un E. G. Spencer Churchill, M.C., Northwlnk Park, Blockley, Woro, 
for ewE!8 bred by J. .Tohnston, Cote House, Batnpton, Oxon. 

1933 ni. (£3.) — Hugft W. Stilooe, The Grounds, Adderbiiry, Banbury. 

1934 R, N.- — WilLIAM TREYKThan, Broadstone Hil], Chipping Norton. 

H. C,— 1931. 


Class 253.— ^Virec Oxford Down Ewe Lambs. 

1936 I. {£10, & B. N, Jot Champion. =)— Henry Akers <fe Co., Moat House, Black Bmirten, 
Clanfleld, Oxon. 

1942 II. (£5.)— Frederick Penson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

1939 HI. (£3.)— W. )i. Gantlett .t Son, Manor Farm, Fairford, Glos. 

1945 R, N.— \V. F. G. Watt.s, F.lsfleld, Oxford. 

H. C.— 1940. C.— 1938. 


Shropshires. 

Class 254 , — Shropshire Two Shear Rar/is.^ 

1955 I. (£10, Champion,- & Champion.*!— E, Craig Tanker, Ey ton-on- Severn, Cross Hcuisps, 
Salop. 

1950 H. (£5.) — Thomas A, Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

1949 R, N. — H. A, Browk, Grendon, Athersfcone, for Giendon Blackmailer, 

H. C.— 1948. C.— 1951. 


Class 255 . — Shropshire Shearling Rams. 

10117 I. (£10, & R. N. for ChampiOD.*} — E. Cr.aio Tanker, Eyfon-on-Severn, Cross Houses, 
Salop, for ram, brod by J. J. B rewin, T.lysmeirchfou, Trefnant. 

1964 II. (£5.1— Norman J. Nuknbrley, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

1957 IH, (£3.) — H. A, BRCiWN, Grendon, Atherstono. 

1956 R. N, — LT.-COi. E. Cl, Atkins, Btretton House, Hinckley. 

H. C.— 1900, 


^ Prizaa given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders' Association, 

* The “ Heythrop”8nverChalJejigi' Cup, value£76, given througli the Oxford Down pb-rge 
Breeders’ Association for the best exnlbit of Oxford Down Sheep in Classes 249-25? 

* Prizes given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association, 

* OiaiMlon Silver Medal given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association f 'Qott, over 
Bam la (Ilaases 254 and 255. 

* The "Eaton” Silver Challenge Cnp, valtie Fifty Guineas, given through *' 

Sheep Breeders’ Association for tiu; best exhibit of Shropslilrc Sheep in Classe 
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Class 256.— TAree Shropshire Shm-rlhig Hams, 

1975 I. Cana Tanner, Eyton-on-Sovern, Cross Honan. 

1968 U. («5.)“Lt.-Coi. E. C. Atsins, Stretton Rouse, Hincldev ' 

1970 m. (fi3.)-THOJiA3 A. Buttah, Corstoii, Couinir Aucii 

1969 R. N.— H. A. Bkown, Grondon, Atherstone. 

Class Zbl. —Three Shropshire Ram Lambs^ 

1977 I. (£10.)— H. A. Brown, Orendon, Atherstone. 

1980 II. (£5.) — J. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Kuutsford. 

1981 R. N.— E. Cbaio Tanner, Eyton-on- Severn, Cross Houses Salop. 

H. C. — 1979* * 

□ass 258 — TAree Shropshire Shearling Eices. 

1932 I. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— Lx.- Cor. E. C. Atkina sirnftn,. n- n 
1935 U. (£5.)— B. Craio Tanner, Eytou-on- Severn, 0^033 Houwa sion^ ’ 

1983 ni. (£3.)-NOBHAN J. Npnnsrley, Tern Hill House, llarkei Drayton 

1984 R. N.—J. G. Perl, Peover Hall, Kuutsford. ^ ’ 


Class 259. — Ihree Shropshire Ewe Lambs. 

1986 I. (£10.)— H. A. Brown, Orendon, Atherstone 

1989 n. (£6 .)— Norran J. NunnERLEV. Tern Hill House, Market Dravfon 
1991 IIL (£^) — E. Craio Tanner, Eyton- oh- Severn, Cross Houses S-i'lot) 

1990 R. N.— J. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Kuutsford. ' 

H. 0.— 1988. 


Soutbdowns. 

Class 260 . — Santhdoion Tuv Shear Ram.s.'^ 

1999 I. (£10, & S, N. lor Champion.*]— B aev Ludlow, LuIou Hoo Luton Reii. 
1995 ir. (£5 .)-Lady FitzGerald, Buekland, Faringdou, Herkr ’ 

1993 III, (£3.)— H.M, THE KiNO, S.au(Jrliighani, Xorfolk. 

1994 K. N.— Sir Jere miah Colman, Bi., Uatton Park Siirrov 

H. 0.— 1992, 1998. C.~1997. ’ 

Class 261 . — Souihdoicn Shearling Rams. 

k * Champion.*)— H.M. The Kino, Saodringhaus, Xorfolk. 

2006 in. (£3.)— Lady Ludlow, Lutou ILoo, Luturi. lied... 

3002 R. N.— Lady FitzGerald, Buekland, Faringdou, Berks 

H. C.— 2008. 0.— 2001. 

Class 262. — Three Southdown ShcarUng Raitis.^ 

2010 I. (£10.) — n.ltf. The Kino, Sandringham, Xorfolk. 

oi r ii; («.)— Lady FitzGerald, Buekland, Faringdon, Berks. 

Ia. 1 Lady Lddlow, Luton Hoo, Lutou, Beds. 

2011 R. N.— 3m Jeremiah colman, Bt„ Gattou Park, Surrey. 


Class 263. — Three Southdown Ram Lambs. 

ir Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Buds, 

nn « ;;; FitzGerald, Buekland, Faringdou, Berks, 

en t Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gattou Park, Surrey. 

Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

H. C.-2017, 2021. C.- 2022 : 

Class 264 . — Three Scmlhdown Shearling Ewes. 

17 ^ Champion.*)— Sir Jeremiah Col-Man, Bi,, Gatton Park, Surrey, 

pn-j'i Champion.*)— L .AD Y Ludloav, Lutou Hoo, Luton, Beds, 

mol The Kino, Sandriugham, Norfolk. 

tr« Moro.an, Wall Hall, Aldeuham, Herts. 

H.C.-2029. C.— 2025. 


B by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Assoeiaticii. 

Silver Challenge Cup, value kifty tjiilneas, given Ihrough the Sliropsliire 
Association for the best exliiltit of Shropshire Sheep in < lasses 254-259. 
by the Southdown Sheep 8ociity. 

fld^Medal^ value £10 IOj., given by the Southdown Sheep Sodety for the beat 

Iver Medal given by the Soullidown Sheep Society for the best Pen of Ewes 
Classes 264 and 265. 
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Class 265 . — Three Southdown Ewe Lambs. 

2033 I. (£10.)— Ladt FitzGerald, BuckJand, Faringdon, Berks. 

2030 n. (£5.)— H.M. THE Sandringhani, Jforiolk. 

2031 m. (£3.)— Sir Jeremiah Colman, Br., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

2035 E. N. — Lady Lddlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds, 

H. C.— 2034, 2038. C.~2032, 2036. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 29%.— Hampshire Down Shearling RamrS, 

2041 I. (£10.)— Mrs, Jbbvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2039 II- (£5.) — The Hom, Lady Hdlsb, Breamore, Salisbury. 

2043 m. (£3), and 2044 B. N. — V. T. THOMPSON, JTorton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hauls. 
H. C.— 2040. C.~2042. 


Class 267 . — Hampshire Down Ram Lambs.^ 

2046 I. (£10), and 2047 17. (£2.)“II. W. Bishop and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Ffirinj 
Trlng, Herts. 

2055 n. (£5.) — V. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

2048 in. (£3), and 2049 E. N. — Tub Hon. Lady Hulsb, Breamore, Salisbury, 

H. C,— 2060, 2054. 


Class 268, — Three Hampshire Down Ram, Lambs. 

2058 I. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.^) — T he Hon. Lady Hulse, Breamore, Salisbmy. 

2059 II. (£5.) — Mrs. Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2091 ni. (£3.)— V. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

2057 B. X. — H. W. Bishop and J. W. Measures, PendJey Stwk Farms, Tring, Herts. 
H. C.~2060. 


Class 289 . — Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes. 

2063 I. (£10), and 2064 H. (£5.)— Major J. A, Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Gorijj;, 
Reading. 

2065 m. (IK.) — V. T. Thompson, .Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 


Class 270. — Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, 

2067 I. (£10, & Champion.-] — TT. \V. Bishop and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Fnnii.', 
Tring, Herts. 

2068 H, (£5.) — The liny. Lady IIulse, Breamore, Salisbury. 

2070 m. (£3.)— Major ,T, Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon I’ark, Goring, Reading. 

2071 E. N, — V. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

H, C.— 2069. 


Sufiolks.3 

Class 271 . — Suffolk Tvjo Shear Rams. 

2075 1. (£10.) — S. R. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswich, for Playford Consol. 

2074 II. (£6.)— G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Truiiipiiigton, Cambridge, for Tiumpingtoc 
Orummei 1962U. 

2073 IH. (£3.) -R. L. Barclay, C.B.E., Higliam, Bury St. Edmunds, for Higham Quality 
2nd 16509. 


Class 273 , — Suffolk Shearling Rama. 

2080 I. (£10.) — G, R. C. Foster, Anstey Hail, Trurapington, Cambridge, for Grange Century 
. 2nd, brt*d by K, E. Smith, Seareons, Trimley, 

2088 U. (£5,)— S. R. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

2079 in. (£3.)— 0. R. C. FOSTER, for Grange Century, bred by H, E, Smith, Searsons, Trinilty. 

2081 R. K. — A. PRESTON JONES, Mickleover House, Derby, for Playford Judicious. 
C.~2076. 


• Prizes given by tlic Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, 

• Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Assodatlou ior 
the best Kam Lamb, Pen of Ram Lambs or Ewe Lambs in Classes 267, 268 and 270, 

• £42 towards th^e Prizes were given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 
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Class 873 . — Suffolk Earn I^.inbs. 


i;aS9 I. (£10). and 2090 H. (£5.1 — Sk Er.vest Cassfil's Excirs Carlton 
eO'U ni. (£3.)--^- A. Goodotud, Tl,e Oak Han.., Gr.at vV dS 
2lor, rv. (£8.)-rT. Bertram Shields. Dolphinp.tone, Tran.nt, E J Lothht 
•>101 R. N.— S. R. SHERWOOD. Playford, Ipswich 
” H. C. '2103. C.— 2093. 

Class 274.— T///'cc Suffolk Ram Lambs. 

ilOS I. (£10.)— Sir Erxest Cassel's Exors., Carlton Graiiirp NewnvirkiO 
-in n. (f5.)-G. A. Goodchild, The Oak House, Great Yuldhdm Essev 
•jllii ni. (£3.)— S. R. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswkh, ' ^ 

-lOO IV. (£2.)— F. Boxner Barli.vo & Sox, Amberiey Newovirkut 

•ill 3 R. N.— WlLLUM F. Padl, Kirton Lod^e, Ipswich. 

ill5 (H.yC. & Special.*)— J. P. Ross-Taylor, Alungoswalla, Duos 

& E. N. for Special.')— G. Bertram Shields, Dolphin Jsionc, Tranent. 

Qass 875 , — Three Suffolk Shearling Etves. 

•2123 I. (£10.)— WIIIIAM P. Padl, Kirton Lodiie, Ipswich 

2120 n. (£5.)— R. L. Barclay, C.B.E., Highani, Bury' St. Edrnumi< 

212(5 HI. (£3.)~F. H. Sandbrsox, Eshott Home Farm, Eclton. Nortlnitnl>-*rl'it.,l 
2122 a. N.— A. PreETOX Jones, Mickleover House Derbv 
C.— 2121. 


Class 276. - -r^ree Suffolk Eire Ijimbs, 

2129 I. (£10.)— Sir Ernest Cassel’s Exors., Carlton Grauiic. .NcwiMiiket 
2141 n. (£5, & Specaal.")- G. Bertram Shields, Dolphin^r^tu'ne. Trauetit ' Kast Lollil'in 
2140 HI. (£3.)-S. R. Sherwood, Plavfnnl, ipswidi. ' ^ i^cuiian. 

2132 IV. (£2.)— 0. A. GooDpHilD, The Oak House, Grc.-it Vddham, Es.scx, 

2139 R. N. St B. N. for Speoial.* F. II. Sa.vdkrsox, llslioft Hcnne Pann, Felton Northinu- 
berland. 

H. C.— 2131, 2133. a— 21 27, 2130, 


Dorset Downs. 

Class 877. — Dorset Doirn Shcailuuj Rinn-'I, 

2142 I. (£10.)— BrONEl DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P., Kxhtiry, Simtliuniptoil. 
2144 n. (£5.) — P, & C, Seward, Weston, Petersfidti, llrmls. 

H. C.— 2145. 


Class 878 . — Three Dorset Domu Shearling Ki/i.s. 

2146 I. (£10, & Champion.*) — Lionel de Roth.^child, m.I’,. Exlnirv, 6outiiani[i(r)i 
-148 n. (£5.) — P. <fe C. Seward, Weston, Petcrstiold, Hant'^. 

H. C.— 2147. C.— 2149. 


Class 279 , — Three Dorset Domi Ram Lambs.* 

dial I. (£10, & R. K. lor Champion.*)— Hooper Brothers, Xewhuruh Farm, Witifiith, 
Dorset. 

2152 n. (£5.) — P. tfe C. Seward, IVeston, Pctersftcid, Hants. 

Ry elands. 

Class 280 . — Eyeland Ra)n.% Two Shear and upirmds."^ 

2161 I. (£10, & Champion.*)— David J. Thomas, Taiactiddu, Brecon, for Talachddu Eminent 
1264, boru in 1921. 

nIcM Fly Place, Fr.ant, .Sussex, for Ely Acme 1221, horn in 1920. 

- LL (£3.)— J. Q. Rowett, for Ely Excelsior 1220, horn in 1921. 

F' *■— T. L. Martin, AsUe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke, for Tidmaish. 

H. C.— 2157. 


i Suffolk Sheep Socletv for the best Pen of Bam Lambs 

lu t lass 2/4, bred north of tlie Humber. 

in I ■) Siven by the Suffolk Sheep Socletv for the best Pen of Ewe Lambs 

in L -%ss 276, bred north of the Humber. 

( 1 ,. Prize of £10 given through flie Dorset Dawn Shi'ep Breixlers' .Association for 

best exhibit of Dorset Down Sheep in Classes 277-279. 

5 given hy the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders' Assoeiatlon. 

^y Fyela'iil Flock Book Society. 

nf iivii j ^P> through the Ryeland Flock Book Society, for the beet exhibit 

01 Ilyelaud Sheep lo Claasca 2'0-2S4. 
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Class 281 . — Ryeland Shearling Rams. 

2183 I. (JIO, & R. H. for Champion. W. Lasgtohd, Ltd., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2171 n. (£5.)— David J, Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon, for Talacbddn Factor. 

2170 m. (fS.)— J. Q. Rowett, Ely Place, Frant, Sussex, for Ely Spartan. 

2185 R. N.— T. L. Mariin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke, for Aahe Buster 
H. C.— 2162, 2172. 0.-2160, 2173. 


Class 288. — ITArec Rydand Ram Lambs. 

2177 I. (810.)— T. L. MAETIK, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke. 
2176 n. (85.)— E. W. LANGFORD, LTD., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2179 ni, (83.)— J. R. Norman Waters, Pawke Farm, Sevenoaks. 

2178 E. N.— J. Q. ROWETT, Ely Place, Frant, Sussex. 


Class 283. — Three Rydand Shearling Ewes. 

2184 I. (£10.)— T. R. Norman Waters, Fawke Farm, Sevenoaks. 

2180 n. (£5.)— E. W. Langford, Ltd,, Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2181 m. (£3.) — T, L. Makiin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke. 
2183 R. N.— J. Q, Rowett, Ely Place, Frant, Sussex. 

H. C.— 2182. 


Class 284 . — Three Ryeland Ewe Lambs, 

2186 I. (810.)— E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2187 II. (£5.) — L. MARTIN, Aahe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke. 
2189 IIL (£3.) — J. R. Norman Waters, Fawke Farm, Sevenoaks. 

2188 R. N.— J. Q. Rowett, Ely Place, Frant, Sussex. 


Kerry Hill (Wales), 


Class 285. — Kerry Hill {'Wales) Earns, Two Shear and upwards.^ 

2190 L (£10.1— Dinah Estates Comp an v, Llandlnam, Co. Montgomery, for Millington 
Ultra 6466, born in 1919, bred by C. S. Williams, Lower Mellington, Ohurchstoke, Mont, 

2191 II. (£5.1— Robert E. Parker, Easton, Norwich, for Peniienant Oxo 6568, bom In 1919, 
bred by W. V. Da%nes, Pentrenant, Montgomery. 

2192 m. (£3.)— THR DoRR OF WESTMINSTER, Q.C.V.O,, D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Musician 7511, born in 1921. 


Class 286 . — Kerry Hill {Wales) Shearling Mams. 

2193 1. (£i0.)- Dinam Estates Company, Llandinam, Co. Montgomery, for Gwemygoa 
Challenger, bred by David Davies, M.P., Llandinam. 

2195 n. (£5 .}— The Duke op Westminsteb, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 

Eaton Nonanch. 

2194 m. (£3 .)— Dinam Estates Company, for Gwemygoe Chatterbox, bred by David Davies, 
M.P., Llandinam, 


Class 287 . — Kerry Hill (Ifalw) Ram Lambs. 

2197 I. (810), 2198 HI. (£8), and 2196 R. N.— Robert B. Parker, Easton, Norwich. 

2199 H, (£5.)— The Ddke of Westminster, G.C.Y.0.,D.8.0., Eaton Hail, Chester, for Eaton 

Opportunity. 


Class 288 . — Three Kerry HUl (Wales) Shearling Ewes. 

2260 I, (£10.)— Dinam Estates Company, Llandinam, Co. Montgomery, for ewea bred by 
David Davies, M.P., Llandinam. 

2202 n. (85.) — The Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.8.O., Baton Hall, Chester. 

2201 HI. (£3.)— Robert E. Parker, Easton, Norwich. 


‘ Sliver Challengo Cop, given through the Ryeland Flock Book Society, for the best exhibit 
of Ryeland Shocp in Classes 280-284. 

* Prizes given by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, 
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Lincolns. 


C1&3S 289> — Li)icolti Two Shcnr 

->•204 I. (£10, & ChampionJ)~CLlEFOaD Nicholsox, Horkitow Manor, Bartoii-ou-llumber 
- for Horkstow Manor Marvel. 

•2'203 ir. (£5), and 2207 IIL {£8.]— W. II. JIawnsley and C. W. Tindall, Well Vale, AUord, 
and Park House, Louth. 

"05 R. N.— CLirroRD Nicholson, for Horkstow Manor No. 70. 

H. C.— 2203. 


Class 2Qii - Lincoln Shearling Rams. 

2210 I. (flO, & E. N. for Champion *), and 2209 R. N.— J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, 
Xoctoii, Lincoln. 

•’•'15 II. (£5.)— Clieeobd Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, 'narton-on-Hnmbor. 

2217 III. (£3.}— W, H. Rawnsiey and C. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, 
Louth. 

H. C.— 2216. C.— 2214. 


Class 291 .— Lincoln Shearling Rams.'- 

2220 I. (£15.)~J. H, Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2227 II. (£10.)— J. M. Steickland, Baincssc, Catterick, Yorks. 

2221 in. (£5.( — Bobeei Pisher, Lccon field, Beverley, Yorks. 

2226 rv. (£2.) — W. H. B.awnslrY' and C. VV. Tindall, Well V;Ue, Alf[)ril, and I’ark House, 
Louth. 

‘■*222 R. N.—Chahlbs E. Howard, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

H. C.“2224. 


Class 292. — Three Lincolu Rum Lambs. 

2228 1. (£10.) — L. H. Dean & Sons, Heatli House, .Nocton, Lincoln. 

2229 II. (£5.)~ROBERr Fisher, Leconfiekl, Be\erle\ , i'orks. 

2234 m, (£3.)~W. H. RaWNSLEY and C. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, 
Louth. 

2231 R. K.— Charles E. Howard, Nocton Else, Lincoln. 

H. C.— 2232. 


daes 293 . — Three Lincohi Shearling Euc^. 

223G I. (£10.)— Charles E. Howard, Nocton Pise, Lincoln. 

2238 II. (£5.) — W. H. Rawsslry and C. W. Tindall, Weil \'a)c, Alford, and I’ark House, 
Louth. 

2237 HI. (£3.) — Clifford Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, BarlLtu-on-Huniber. 

2233 R. N.— Robert Fisher, Leconfleld, Beverley, Yorks. 

Class 294. — Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs. 

2240 I. (£10.) — J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2242 II, (£5,)— Charles E. Howard, Nocton Else, Lincoln. 

‘2244 III. {£3.)~Wh H. EawnSIEY and C. W. TlXDAlL, Well Vale, Alford, and P.irk House, 
Louth. 

2241 R. N.— Robert Fisher, Leconfleld, Beverley, 

H. C.-2243, 


Leicesters. 

Class 295 . — Leicester Shearling Rams. 

2248 I. (£10, & Champion.®)— George Harrison, GainforJ Hall, Darlinpfon. 

7,,?® 11. (£5, & R. N. ior Champioa.®)— LL H. Sihrson & Sons, Castle House, nunmaiit)y 
2'-50 III. (£3), and 2251 R. N.— Willum Jordan, Eastbiirn, Driffield. 

H. C.— 2255. C.— 2254. 


, given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Brcederi' Association. 

,, Champion Prize of £5 given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Siiccp Breeders’ Ass 001,11 ion for 
1 I^am in Classes 289 and 290, 

Champion Silver Medal given by the Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association for the best 

exhibit In Classes 295-298. 
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Class 2%.— Leicester Ram Lambs. 

2259 L (I10),and2260ni. (£3.)— QEORQEHARKisoif.Gatnlord Hall, Darlington. 

2263 II. (£5.)— William Jordan, Eaatburn, Driffield. 

2257 E. H.— Wilfrid Appletard, Fllxton Blanor, Scarborough. 

H. C.— 2265. C.-2258. 

Class 2’^! —Leicester Shearlmg Ewes. 

2271 I. (£10), .and 2272 IH. (£3.)— William Jordan, Eastbufn, Driffield. 

2279 11. (£5), and 2278 R. N.— C. H. SiMPSON & SONS, Castle House, Hunmanby, Yorks 
H. C.— 2277. C.— 2270. 

Class 298. — Leicester Ewe Lambs,'^ 

2292 I. (£10.)— C. H. SiMPSON & SONS, Castle House, Hunmanby, Yorks. 

2287 II. {£6.)— WILLIAM Jordan, Eastburn, Driffield. 

2290 III. (£3.)— R. MEOGINSON, Carton Field, Driffield. 

2283 E. K.— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

H. 0.— 2^4. 


Border Leicesters. 

Class 298. — Border Leicester Rams, Two Shear and upwards, 

2296 L (£10.)~Andrew M. Montgomery, Nefcherhall, Castle Douglas, for Bold Threave 
born in 1921, bred by T. dt M. Templeton, Sandykuowe, Kelso. 

2295 n. (£5.)— W. 0. Macbeih, Dunira, Comrie, Perthshire, for Bold Saudyknowe 5042 
born in 1920, bred by T. cfe M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso. 

2299 m. (£3.)— William Robson, Low Hedgeley, Powburn, Northumberland, for Longshot 
5176, born In 1918, bred by Janies Jeffrey, Deiiohrie, Prestoiikirk. 

2293 E. N.—Tuk Earl of Balfour, K.G., Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, for Deuchrie Dread- 
nought. 

H. c.— 2297, 2300. C.— 2298. 

Class 300. — Border Leicester Shearling Rams. 

2310 I. (£10, & R. N. loT Champion.*)— J ohn Kinnaird, Newmains, Steiiton, Prestonkirk 
2316 n. (£5.)— K. G. Murray <fe So.n, Spittal, Biggar. 

2313 III. U3.)— Andrew M. Montgomery, .Vetliorhall, Castle Douglas. 

2321 E.N.— William H. lioss, ('ulkidcn, Inverness. 

H. C.— 2317, 2318. C.— 2322. 

Class 301. — Border Leicester Ewes, Two Shear and upwards, with their Lnmls 
at foot.^ 

2326 I. (£10, & Champion.-)— THE E.uil of Balfour, K.G., Whittinghame,’ Prestonkirk, icr 
ewe born in 1919. 

2330 II. (£5.)— W. G. Macdeth, Dunira, Comrie, Perthshire, for ewe bom in 1918, bred by 
T. Gordon Richmond, Balmyle, Perth. 

2331 m. (£3.) — R. G. Murray A Son, Spittal, Biggar, for ewe born in 1919. 

2334 R. N. — William R. Ross, Culloden, Inverness. 

H. C.— 2333. C.— 2332. 

Class 308. — Border Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2346 I. (£10.)— R. G. Murray A Son, 3i«ittai, Biggar. 

2347 II. (£5), and 2348 HI. (£3.)— Alex Niven, Ay ton, Newburgh, Fife. 

2349 R, N, -William Robson, Low Hedgeley, Powburn, Northumberland. 

H. C.- -2345, 2350. C.— 2337, 2352. 


Half-Breds.* 

[Border Leicester and Cheviot.) 

Class 303 . — Shearling Rams, by a Border Leicester Ram from a Cheviot Eire. 

2354 I. (£10), and 2355 HI. (£3.)— Thomas Armstrong, East Cote, Hawick. 

2356 n. (£S), and 2357 R. N.— John Elliot, Blaekhaugh, Clovenfords, 


i Prizes given by the T,eioe.s(.er Sheep Breeders’ Association, 

* Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Sixty Guineas, given bv the Society of Border Leicester 
Bheep Breeders for the best Ram or Ewe in Classes 299-302, A Gold Medal will be given 
by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders to the wionor of the Challenge Cup. 

* Prizes given by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders. 

* Prizes given by the Newcastle Local Committee. 
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Class Two Shear and upwards, by a Border Leicester Ram from a 

Cheviot Ewe, or by a half-bred Ram from a half-bred Ewe. 

2m I. (£iO.)“Mas. A. E. Burdos, Woopcrton Farm, Nortlminberland. for ewe bom In 
191S. 

•i:j50 n. (£5.)— Mrs. A. E. Burdon, for cwo born in 1920. 

23cb III. (£30 — Alex. Ritson, Thom Ion, Bcrwick-on-Twced, for ewe born in 1920. 


Class Z05,Shmrlin^ Ewe.% by a Border LekeMer Ra7)i from a Cheviot Eux, or 
by a Mf-bred Eayn frotn a Judf-bred Ewe. 

'im I. {*10), and 2362 a {£5 ,)^-Mrs. A. E. Burdox, Wooporton Farm, NortbumU-rlinid. 
2:164 IIL(£3.)— Alex. Rrrsox, Thornton, Berwick- on-T weed. 


Wensleydales. 


Class 306. — WendeijdaJc Rams, Two Shear and wpicanls. 

2:165 I. (£10,)— John Allison, Howgrave Hall, Kirklingfon, Bedalc, fur Howgrave Kinff. 

born in 1921, bred by Richard Chester, Low Moor, iiipuri. 

2;!67 II. (£5.)"-John W. Greensit, Holme-on- Swale. Ttiirsk, for Royal Crossrigg 27S6, born 
ii; 1920, bred by Thomas Burton. Aldhro’, Darlingtcm. 

■2:!66 III. (£3.)— Ric'H.4R1) Chester, Low Moor Farm. Kiimn, for Lord Ripon, horn in 1921. 
2:i09 R. N.—W ILHAM T. MiLsER, slyne Hall, Laueasler. fur Preceptor. 


Class 307. — Woiskydalc Shcarlimj Rams. 

2'j'ii I. (£10.) — R, H. Milner, Borwiek Lodge, Carnfortlt, for Borwick Royal Guild. 

2:J77 II. {£5.j— John A, Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Vurke, fur nini bred by John 
Hargrave, Wath, Ripon. 

2:172 ni, {£3.)~JonN W. Greensii, Holme-oii-Swale, Tliirsk. 

2:178 R. N.— JOHN A. WiLLIS. 

H. C.— 2371. a— 2380. 


Class ZOB.—Three WenskydaJe Shcarlimj Rams. 

2:182 L (£10.) — JOHN W. Greensit, Holmc-on-Swale, Thir>k, fur rams bred by M. Bnrloii, 
Siitton-under-WhitestonecIiffe. 

2:131 U. (£5.) — John Hargrave, Wath, Ripon. 

2.t34 III, (£3 .) — John A, Willis, Manor Hon.se, C,arperby, Yorks. 

2381 R. N.~Richard CHESTER, Low Moor Farm, Riponi 


Class 309 . — Three Wevsleydale Shearling Etves. 

2385 I. (£10,} — ^R. H. Muner, Borwick Lodge, Carnforth, for ewes bred by Lord Henry Ben* 
tinck. Under] ey Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

2389 n. (£5.) — John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, 

2386 UI, (£3.)— John W. Greensit, Holme-on- Swale, Thirsk, 

2387 E, N.— John Hargrave, Watli, Ripon, 

2- C.~2385. 


Class SID. — Wensleydale Yearling Ewes, shown in IFoo?.^ 

2395 I. (£10.)— John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, for ewe bred by William 
Dinsdale, Low Bolton, Redmire. 
p96 2. (£5.)— John A, Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, 

.193 m. (£3.)— T. E. CLARKE, C:hall,an Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for ewe bred by Lord Henry 
Bentiiick, Uaderley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. 
a.J90 R. N.— John Allison, Howgrave Hall, Bedalc, Yorks, 

H. C.— 2391. 


Prizes given by the Wensleydale Long-wool Sheep Breeders’ Asaoclatlon. 
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Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Class 311. — Kent or Romney Marsh Two-Skear Rams. 

2401 I. (£10, & Champion ^), 2402 II. (£5), and 2403 in. (£3.)— J. Eqerton Quested xiif. 

Firs, Cheritnn, Kent. ’ 

2300 R. N,— L. H. & G. W. Fins^, Westwood Court, Faversham, Kent. 

Class Z12 —Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams.^ 

241^j I. ffl5, & R. N. for Champion.’)— J. Eoerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Keni 
2421 II. (£101, and 2420 R. K.~ASKLEY Steve?ts, T).^vington Hall, Faversham. 

2410 m, (£5.) — ^L. H. and U. W. Fin.n, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2412 IV, (£3,)— Tub Earl op Gtjupord, Waldershare Park, Tlover, 

H. C.— 2422. 0,-2414, 

Class 313. — Five Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rame.^ 

2432 I. (£20.)^ — ^Asulby Stevexs, Davingtnn Hall, Faversham. 

2431 U, (£15.)— d. Eokktux Quested, The Firs, Cheri tan, Kent. 

2428 in. (£10.) — L, H. and G. VV, Finx, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2434 IV. (£5. 1— Walter F, Wood, Chekes Court, Sittinglmurne. 

2429 R. If.— -The Earl of Guilford, W'aldershare Park, Dover. 

Class 314. — Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ra7n Lambs. 

2439 I. (£10), and 2440 R. N.— THE EakL OF GuiLFORD, Walderah.arc Park, Dover. 

2442 n. (£5), and 2443 lU. (£3.)— J. Eoekto.v Quested, The Firs, Cheriton Kent 
H. C.— 2439. 


Class Zl^.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Exces. 

2447 I. (£10. & R. N. for Champion =), and 2446 R. N.— The Earl of Guilford, Waldersiiarn 
Park, Dover. 

2445 U. (£5.)- -Ji. H. A- G. W. Fins, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2459 III. (£3.)— J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

H. C.— 2444, 


Class 318.- — Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe Laxnbs. 

2458 I. (£10, & Champion *), and 24,57 II. (£5.)~J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, 
Keot. 

2452 III. (£3.)— .T. Kayner Ef.tts, Greenhill F.um, Otham, Maidstone. 

2455 R. N.— The Earl of Oolfokd, Waidersiiarc Park, Dover. 

H. C.— 2451. 

Cup.*^I. E. Quested. 

R. K. for Cap.*— The Earl of Guilford. 


Cotswolds. 


Class 317. — Cotsivold Shearling Eams.^ 

2459 I, (£10), and 2480 HI. (£3.)— William Oarne, Ahlington, Falrford, Glos 
2462 n. (£5), and 2461 R. N.— F. "W. P. Matthews, Manor Farm, Fldeld, Oxford. 


Class 318 . — Cotswold Ram Lambs. 


2463 I. (£10), and 2464 II. (£5.)— William Gar-ne, Ahlington, Falrford, Gloa. 
2465 R. N.— F. tV. P. MATTHEWS, Manor Farm, Fi fluid, Oxford. 


’ C3iamplon Prize of £10 lOi. given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion for the best Ram In Claesea Sll and 812. 

I Mies ^ven by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders' Association. 

Champion Prize of £10 lOa. given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders' Associa- 
tion for the best Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs In Classes 315 and 316. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value IForty Guineas, ^ven through the Kent or Romney Marsh 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, for the best group of Sheep, bred by Exhibitor, consisting ol 
Two Shear Ram, Shearilng Ram, Pen of Three Ram I^imbs, Pen of Three Shearling KffW 
and Pen of Three Ewe Lambs, In Claseea 811, 312, 8)4, 315 and 316. 

* Prizes given by the Cotswold Sheep Society. 
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Class 319.— (7o{s!ro/(i ShctiHing Eu'es. 


0167 I. (£10). and 2468 R. N.— William Gar>e, AUington, 
•“469 II. (W.)— F- Matthews, Manor J^'arni, Fifielri, 

“ C.— 2470. 


FnLrford, Gbs. 
Oxford. 


Class 320 . — Cotsioold Eive Lfimbs, 

2471 I. (£10), and 2472 H. (£5.)— William Garxr, Ablington, Fairford, Glos. 
2473 R. N.— F- W. P. Matthews, Manor Farm, Fifleld, Oxford. 


Exmoor Horns. 


Class 32L“^^moor Horn Hams, Tvx> Shear and upwards.'^ 

2474 L (£10.)— JOH.X Harris, WUtland Pound, Kentisbury, Barnstaple, for ram boni iu 
1921, bred by W. Uamraia, Simonsbath, South Moltoii. 

2476 II. (£5.1— John Harris, for Wistland Pound No. 7, born in 1921 


Class iZ2— Exmoor Horn Shearling Hams. 

2477 I. (£10.)— John Harris, Wistland Pound, KeiitUbury, Barnstaple, for Wistland Pound 
NO. 12. 

2476 U. (£5.)— JoH.N Harris, for Wistland Pound No. 11. 


Class 333 . — Three Exmoor Horn Shearling Ewes, 

2473 I. (£10), and 2479 H. (£5.)— JOHN Harris, Wistland Pound, KentUbiiry, Barnstaple. 


Herdwicks. 

Class Z 2 i.—IIerdwich Hams, Two Shear and vpward-i.^ 

2480 I. (£10.)— William! BniKETT, Gillerthwalte, Ennerdule, Clt-afur, for Gillerthwaite C94, 
born In 1915. 

2433 II. (£5.)— sm JOHN F. Ramsurn, Bt., Muncastcr Caustic. Ra^ciiglass, for Wastwater 097, 
born ill 1916, bred by John Botherv, Wasdalo Hall, Gosbrlli, Cumberland. 

2482 m, (£3 .)— Sir JOHN F. Bamsden, Bt., for Blakeleil 1639, bred by W. Abbot, Mockerkin, 
Cockermouth. 

2481 R. N, — Boro Lkconheld, Cockennoutb Castle, Cumberland, fyr Derby Royal. 

Class 325 . — Herdwick Shearling Rums. 

2486 I. (£10.)— Lord Leconfield, Cockermouth C.astle. CLimlKTlaiul, 

2489 II. (£5.)— Hi CHARD M. tViLSON, Middle Bow, Wasdale Head, tlo.sforth, Cumberland. 
2488 III, (£3.)- Sir John F. Ramsden, Bt., iluncaster L'aslle, Kaveuglass. 

2(85 B. N,— WILLIAM BiRKETT, Gillerthwalte, Enuerduie, Clcator, for Gillerthwaite Royal. 


Class 326 . — Three Herdwick Sheaiilng Ewes. 

2491 I. (£10.) — Sir John F. Ramsren, Bt., irimcaHter ('aatle, Baveuglasa. 
2190 II. (£5 .)— Lord Leconfield, Cockermouth CusUe, Cumberbmd. 


Swaledale Dales-Breds.^ 

Class 827 . — Swaledale Dales-Brcd Rams, born in or Ixfore. 1920. 

2496 I. (£10.)— John L. PEACOCK, Puimhtird House, Arkiugartbaaln, Biebuumd, A'orks, for 
Jock-Jack 161, born in 1918, bred by W. Coates, Catferil.ile. Mawes. 

2493 H. (£5.)— Jonathan T. DaROUE, Forest Hall, Keudal, for rain bom in 1919, bred by 
^per Whitehead, llavenaeat, Swaledale. 

-492 m. (£3 .)— Robert L. Close, Hazelgill, Rowes, Darlington, for Sleddale Hero, born in 
„ bred by James Cleasby, Heggersealn, Wiriton, Kirkby Stojiheii. 

-4J4 R. N. — James Peacock, Spanham House, Baruiugham, Darlington, for Spanham 
Fashion, 


, given by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ .Soiuety 
given by the Herdwick Sheep Breeder.-i’ As^ioeiai iuu. 

-48 towards these Prizes were given by the SwaJedaie Dales Brt'il Sheep Breeders' .Associa- 
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Class 388. — Stmledale Dales- Bred Rams, born in 1921, 

2498 I. (£10.)— Jonathan T. Daeohb, i'orcst Hill, Kendal, lor Show Boy, hred by Gtor,c 
Clarkson, Pry House, Swaledale. 

2499 n. (£5.) — Joseph W. Dent, Fair View, Middleton-jn-Teeadale, for Wooley Star iiii-: 
bred by Matthew W. Peacock, Blake House, Lunedale, Middleton-in-Teesdale. 

2496 HL {£3.1— Thomas Addison, Strand Foot, Bowes, Darlington, for Deepdale Gem 
bred by Christopher Hutchinson, Sleightliolrnc, Bowes. 

2500 R. N.— John L. PEacock, Punchard House, Arklngarthdale, for Pnnchard Hero. 


Class 389 . — Swalednh Dales-Bred Ram Hoggs, born in 1922. 

2508 I. (flO,)— JAMES PEACOCK, Spanham House, Baminghain, Darlington. 

2510 n. (£5.)— T. M. Thornborbow, West Mellwaters, Bowes, Darlington, for Moss Crop, 
bred by Christopher Hutchinson, Sleightholme, Bowes, Darlington. 

2502 m. (£3 .)—Hobbrt L. Close, HazelgiLl, Bowes, Darlington, 

2504 R. N. — Jonathan T. Daeqdb, Forest Hall, Kendal. 


Class 830. — Three, Swakdah Dales-Bred Bwes, bom in or before 1921. 

2514 I. (£10.) — C, Hutchinson, Sleightholmc, Bowes, Darlington, for ewes bom in I'jb 
and 1919. 

2.511 n. (£5.)— Jonathan T. Daboue, Forest Hall, Kendal, for ewes born in 1920. 

2516 III. (£S.)— John Lawrence Peacock, Punchard House, Arklngarthdale, Eltiirtioud, 
Yorks, for ewes born in 1019 and 1920. 

2515 ^ N.— Jambs Peacock, Spanham House, Barningham, Darlington. 


Class 331. — Three Swal&lale Dales-Bred Gimmer Hoggs, horn in 1922. 

2518 I, (£10.)— Hobert L. Close, Hazelgill, Bowes, Darlington. 

2517 II, (£5.)— John Akkioq, Xew House, Ravenstonedale, Westmorland. 

2521 HI. (£3.)— John L. Peacock, Pnnchard House, Arklngarthdale, Richmond, Yorks. 
2520 R. N.— James Peacock, Spanhain House, Barningham, Darlin^on. 


Cheviots.^ 


Class SZ2.^Ckeviot Rams, Tvx) hlhear and upvards. 

2522 I. (£10.) — J. T. it J. J. Dodd, Riecarton, Kewcastleton, N.B,, for Newlands No. 1, 
bom In 1921, bred by Messrs. Hogg, Ncwlands, Gilford, 

2530 II. (£5.) — Messrs, Thomson, Bushelhill, Cock burns path, X.B., for Able Geordie o.?J], 
born in 1920, bred by John Robson, Miliknowe, Duns. 

2525 III. (£3.) -George Elliot, Brockdam, Chathill, Northumberland, for ram born in 
1921, bred by William ILogg, Xewdands, Gilford, 

2527 R. N. — George Hogg, Pcnmanahlel, Gran blouse. 

H. C.~2523, 2526. 


Class 333. — Cheviot Shearling Rams. 

2543 I. (£10.) Messrs. Thomson, Bushellull, Coekbumspath, N.B., for Adonis. 

2536 11. (£5.)" John Elliot, Blackhaugh, Clovenfords. 

2.5,38 m. (£3.)— George Hogg, penmanshiel, Grantshouse, Berwickshire. 

2540 R. N.— John Ror.son, Miliknowe, Dims. 

Class ZZi.~Oheviot Ewes, Two Shear and upwards, with their Lambs at 
foot. 

2546 L (£10, & R. K. for Champion.*)— George Li.nton and John Robson, Jun., Path Head, 
Dunljar, and Lynegar, Wat ten, Caithness, for ewe bom in 1919. 

2548 n. (£5 .)— Messrs. Thomson, Bushelhill, Cockburnspath, X.B., for ewe born in licit 

2544 ni, (£3.)— Walter S. Douglas, Himihope, Jedburgh, for ewe born In 1921. 

2547 B. N. — J OHN Robson, Miliknowe, D uns. 

Class 385. — Cheviot Shearling Ewes. 

2553 I. (£10, & Champion *), and 2554 III. (£3.)— John Elliot, Blackhaugh, Clovenfor.b. 

2549 II. (£5.)— J. T. A J. J. Dodd, Riecarton, Newcaatleton, N.B, 

2561 R. N.— Messrs. Thomson, Bushelhill, Cockburnspath, N.B., for lady Georgina. 


‘ £30 towards these Prizes were given through the Cheviot Sheep Society. 

• The “ BortUwiek ” Challenge Cup given by tlic Cheviot bheep Society lor the best Cli> '! 4 
Ram or Ewe In Classes 332*335. 
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Welsh Mountain. 

Class Motintaln Rnin.^!, ShcadUtf mid iijnaird^ 

:;o64 R. N. -the UHIVEiWITY COLLEGE OF NoETt[ Vr.UE:?, for SnowdOD N. JO. 

Class ZZ7— Three Welsh Montikiin. Shearlhg Etm. 

25(15 I. («10.)— THE UKIVERSITT COLLEGE OF XoRTH WALES, ColI(W Tanii Abrr It-intn.r 
2:.r.7 II. (£5). aud 25G0 R N.— Major Eric J. W. Platt. Corddiiiog. Lln’ii^urficdwiO 


Black Welsh Mountain. 

Class 338. — Black Welsh Moioduin Shcdrluirj Ranis , 

2.572 L (£10.)— Mrs. Jervoisr, Herriard Park, Basin Rstoko, for riiin hrod hv L(»rd Uarlia h 
Brogyrityn, Oswestry. 

2.'.70 n. (£5.)~Maj()r Clive Beerens, Swinton Grange, Maltoii, for Burtaa Court No 4 
bred by Col. P, J. Clowes, Burton Court, Leominster. 

2j71 R. N.-~ Alfred E, W. Darby, Adcotc, Shrewsburv. 


Class 339. — Three Black ire/.sA Movidah}, Shearlio'i Kur.<.^ 

2575 I, (£1()), and 257fi E. N.— Mrs. Jrrvoise, llcrriard J>ark, Basin<»;teke 
2574 n. (£5.)— Alfred E. W. Darby, .\deote, Sliruwsbury. 


Black -Faced Mountain.^ 

Class 840. — BliickAaced ^louiitain Raitis, Two Shear and ujiwards. 

255.1 I, (£10, & CbampiOD.*)— 0. Moxkhocse, C'ow.shill, M'earliead, Co. Durliam, for Sunshine 
125, born in 1920. 

2532 II, (£5.) -0. MosKfiouSE, for Sunbeam 208. Iwtji in in2l. 

2.)77 III, (£3.)— Major Alexan^der Brower, Callaly ( astie, ‘WliiCingbam, Xortluimber- 
_ band, for Onward 334, born in 1921, bred by Mattliew TIainiKuii, Wcolfonls, Cublnnsliaw. 
258.5 R. N. — John Eobson, Newton, Bellmghain, for Conservative. 

H. C.— 2586. 


Class 341. — Bhck-faced Mountain, Shearlinff Ranis. 

2557 I. (£10, & E. N. for Champion.’)— Major Alexa-ndru Browne, CullaK (’a.stlc, ivhit- 
tiiighaiii, Northumberland. 

2593 II. (£5,)— John C. Murray, Tarset Hall, Belliapbam, Xurtliumbcriaail. 

2597 III, (£3.)— 0. Monkhouse, (^owsliill, 'Wearhe.ad, Co. Durbain, for Paymaster. 

2396 R. N. — O. Monkhousb, for His Majesty, 

H. C.— 2600. 


Class 342, — Black-faced Mountam Ewes, Two Shear and upwards, with their 
Lambs at foot 

2610 I. (£10.) — John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, Northuiriburland, Tor Lady Edinburgh, 
born in 1919. 

2603 II. (£5.) — Major Alexander Browne, Callaly Castle, Wbitfingluun. N'ortbiimberland, 
for ewe bom in 1921. 

2003 m. (£3.)— 0. Moxkhouse, Cowsliill, IVearhead, Co. Durham, fur ewe tiuni in 1920. 
“WO R. N. -ARTHUR Cayley, Carham, Cornhill-on-Tweed. 


Prizes given by the Black IVclsh Mountain Shcei) Breeders' .issoeiatiou. 

£20 towaids tiicsc Prizes were givcu by the Knglbh Blaek-faee S!,eo|i Society, and £10 
by Breeders in Scotland, 

(.'hainpiou Cup, value £10, given bv tiie Krigiish Blai'k-fner? sh<c|i Society for the best 
lack-faced Mountain Ram or B^Ye in Classes 940-343 from a registered Flock in the English 
black-face Flock Book. 
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Class 343, — Blach-f<iced Mwntain SkcarHfig Etves. 

2617 I. (flO,)— 0. MoxKHOtrsi!, CSowshill, Wearliead, Co. Durham, for Queoa of the Rinc 
2616 II. (£5.)— 0, MONKHOUSE, for Benta Pride. 

2621 III. (£3), and 2622 R. N. — Joh^j JIOrson’, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland 
H. C.— 2612. 


PIGS. 

Large Whites. 

Class 344. — Large White Boars, born in or before 1921. 

2635 I. (£10, Champion,* & Champion.*)— Edmund Wherky, Bourne, Liacolnshirr u.r 
Bourne King David 36437 (T.N. 4402), born July 1, 1921 ; «. Bourne King John 
d. Bourne Queen 26th 65034 by Bourne Bar None 20847. 

2628 n. (£6.) — Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton Kail, Warrington, for BoxUd 
Turk 33117 (T.N. 187), born Jan. 30, 1921, bred by Essex County Counnil, Boxted Kx- 
Service Colony, Colchester; t. Turk of Bottesford 27417, d. Jewel of Boxted 60002 ’t« 
Bonnie Bourne 22029, 

2631 m. (£3.)— 110 WL.^ND P, Haynes, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, Staffs, for Banner 
of Caldmore 25879 (T.N. 9009), bom Jan, 7, 1919, bred by A. W. White, Hillegoin, sinild- 
Ing; s. Banner of Spalding 21987, d. Perfection of Spalding 50206 by Jay of Wvtia^^toii 
16149. ■ ■ ■ 

2023 R. N. — R. W. CARSON, Halsc. Brackley, for Turk ol Botteafotd. 

H, C — 2625, 2630, 2636. C.— 2626, 2629. 

Class 345. — Large White Boars, born in 1922, before July 1.® 

2046 L (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.*) — Edmund Wherry, Bourne, for Bourne Bar None 
S34Ul S6S29 (T.N. 4643], born Jan. 3 ; g. Bmimc Bar None 125th 28835, d. Bnumo 
Bonetta 64892 by Bmirne Band m, aster 50(h 22071. 

2639 n. (£5 .)— The Dowaoer Lady Burton, Kaugemore Farm, Burton-on-Trent, (or 
Bourne Bar None 23Srd 36337 (T.N. 4642), born Jan. 3, bred by Edmund Wherry, Botinii', 
JJnns; «. Bourne Bar None 125th 2883-5, d. Bourne Bonetta 64892 by Bourne Bajnl- 
master 50th 22071. 

2641 III. (£3.)— THE Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchw^orth Park, Newmarket, for Stetchworth 
Turk 21st 37699 (T.N. 1355), born Jan. 4 ; x. Turk of Stetchworth 2nd 30729, d. StetcL- 
worth Empreea 39th 81184 by Toekwith Bandmaster 24681. 

2642 R. N. — Frank W. Hickton, Belbroughton, Stourbridge, for Turk of Brookfield. 

H. 0.— 2644. 

Class 346, — Large White Boars, born in 1922, on or after July 1.^ 

2664 I. (£10.)— Alfred W. Wuiie, lUllegora, Spalding, for Spalding Jay 3rd (T.N. 2137), 
born July 6 ; i. Jay of Spalding 33711, d. Spalding CatallnaSth 55130 Spalding Wonder 
3rd 20227, 

2647 II. (£6.) — Birch <fe Buimer, High Street, Spalding, for Welland Jay 1st (T.N. 30), 'horn 
July 2 ; s. Bob of Bourne 28701, d. Pode Hole Perfection 80292 by Hercules of W'aliOii 
14th 26661. 

2650 HI. (£3.) — Rowland P. Haynes, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for Macbeth oi 
Caldmore (I'.N. 71), horn Sept. 2, bred by F. Ball, Brampton Hill, Northampton: r. 
Brampton Mncbcth 36463, d. Bn mpton Eassie 6th 77162 by Victor of Brampton 30761. 

2665 R. N— Alfred W. White, for Spading Jay 4th. 

H. C.— 2648, 2661. C— 2058, 2662. 

Class 347. — Large White Boars, horn in 1923. 

2696 I. (£10.)— Edmund Wherry, Bourne, for Bourne Champion Boy 38th (T.N. 50231, 
born Jan. 2 ; t. Bourne Champion Boy 3.3991, d. Bourne Bonetta 7th 76952 by Baron 
of Bourne 28633. 

2698 H. (£6.)— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Monitor 7th 

3007), born Jan. 4 ; », Spalding Monitor 4th 37643, d. Histon Belle 38th 90762 by Hilton 
Eastern Turk 22683. 

2676 HI. (£3.)— Daniel E. Daybeil, Bottesford, Nottingham, for boar (T.N. 550), born 
Jan. 29 ; s, Monitor of Bottesford 33851, d. Bottesford Buttercup 41 at 04830 by Worsley 
Jay 87th 27619. 

2675 R. N.— Daniel R Daybell. 

H. C — 2679, 2686. C.— 2673, 2674. 


* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breedcra’ Association for the best L-argo 
White Boar In Classes 344-347. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Tliirty Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Assecia* 
tlon for the best Large White Pig in Cla-ssos 344-350. 

* Prizes given by llie Nalinnal Pig Breeders' Association, 
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Class US— Large While Breeding Sows, born in or before 191’ 1. 

2720 L fflO, R. ». Jor Chamnio^’ & Champion.*)— W. White ^ ftoxs, Pool Parm Tivimtn., 
for Taunton Amy 81422 (T.^, 133), born July 2, 1920, firrowwl Fch ■>() • Higton Simw’ 
man 24047, d. Hiatou Amy 6tli 59812 by Klston IJoii Heart 22481. ‘ ^ 

2718 n. Bourn# Qneen 71103 (T.X 904!j) 

born Jan. 22 1919, farrowed l eb 9, bred by Sir Gilbert GrecmUl. Pt., C.V 0 ‘wb Iton 

Emperor* 68th ’1924*^ ^S0S)8 by Wore* 
2712 lll/(f3.)-KowtAXD P. HATxp, Delves Green Farm, Wedneabury, for Perfection nf 
Sbatterford 80234 (T.N. 2445), born Jan. 24, 1920, farrowed Jan. 14 V 
24151, d. Perfection of Caldmore 00860 by Banner of Spalding 219S7 ’ ' 

‘ ' H: of Helsby. 

Class SiS— Large While Sown, born in 1922, before Julg 1. 

•2738 I. (flO, & R. N. foi Champion.*)~EDMnNi) Wherry, Bourne, for Bourne Bonetta 12th 
88832 (T.N. 4645), born Jan. 3 ; i. Bourne Bar None 125th 28835, d Bourne Bonetta 
6489-2 by Bourne Bandmaster 50th 22071. ’ mnau 

2740 II. (S5.)~ALrREb W. White, Hlllegom. Spalding, for Spalding Catalina 29th 9-'>07a 
<T.N. 2016), born Jan. 4 ; t. Spalding Kingmaker 30449, d, Spalding I'atalina 5th 55130 
5y Spalding Wonder 3rd 20227. “ uomoouo 

2739 m. (£3.)— Edmund Wherry, for Bourne Bonetta 14th 88834 (T.N. 464R) born T-ui 
3; B. Bourne Bar None 125th 28835, d. Bourne Bonetta 64892 by Bourne BaTidnias’lrr 
50th 22071. 

2726 R. N.~The Eaei OP Eliesmeke, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, for Stetchworth Em- 
press 45th, 

H. C.— 2730. 2733, C.--2722, 2728. 


Class 350. — Large White Sows, born in 1922, on or after July 

2766 I. (£10.)— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Lady MoUington 12th 
(T.N. 2135), bom July 5 ; g, Spalding Banner 5th 30447, d. iliston Udy Aiollinirton 
6th 67406 by Spalding Turk 7th 21315. 

2753 II. (£5.)— S. F. Edge’s Pro Farms, Ltd., Gallops Estate Office. Ditchling, Siia.m'x for 
Shipley Pride Slst (T.N. 211), born July 2, bred by L. Harrison A Co., Ltd., (.'oolliam 
Siiasex ; s. Nonsuch of Tockirith 2nd 27069, d. Bmhes Pride 5th 65564 by Bottesford 
Emperor 10th 19743. 

2757 III. (£3.)— Sir Gilbert Oreevall, Bt,, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Mary 
of WflJton (T.N. 309), born July 11, bred by (.'apt. il, 8. Hall, New Hall, Tendring, Clac- 
ton-on-Sea ; I. Worsley Jay 109th 84479, d. Marv of Tenjring 50058 by Stetchworth 
Jay 3rd 22749. 

2747 B. N.— B. W. Carson, Raise, Bracklev, for Forest Bashiul Lady 
H. 0 — 2754, 2765. C.'-2760, 2762, 


Class 351. — Three Large White Sows, born in 19211, 

2777 I. (£10.) — Edmund Wherry, Bourne, for sows, born .Tan. 1 ; *. Bourne Cliampion 
Boy 33091, d. Bourne Bonetta 6th 76950 by Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2770 II. (£5.)— Daniel It. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, for sows, born Jan. 18; *. 
lion Hollingsworth of AValeut 33781, d. Cfildmoro Buttercup by Worsley Jay 91st 27^7. 

2779 HI. (£3.) — W, White & Sons, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton Aniy 39th, 40th and 
41st, born Jan. 6 ; g. Caldmore Jay, d. Taunton Amy 12tli by Taunton A rain' 3rd 273*25. 

2771 R, K,— Daniel r. d.aybell, 

H. C.— 2769. C.— 2774. 


Middle Whites. 

Class 352. — ‘Middle White Boars, born in or before 1921. 

7'yi I. (£10, Champion,* & R, N. lor Champion.’)— Leopolu C. Paget, Mlddlethorpc Hail, 
York, for Wharfed^e Deliveiance 32575 (T.N, 957), born Jan. 3, ]92(); *. Wharfedale 
Lifeboat 28.351, d. Wliarfcdale Surety 57482 by Croxtclii Biiiiker 4th 20503. 

-<84 II. (£5, & R, U. for Champion.*)— CmvERS & Sons, Ltd,, Histnn, Cambridge, for Wratting 
Woodman 35957 (T.N, 2), born June 18, 1921, bred by F. .Sainsbiiry. Blunts Hall. Little 
W ratting, Haverhill, Suffolk; s. Histon Woodman 28099, d. Iliston Choice 19th 84576 
by Shrewsbury 19511. 

' Silver Challcuge Oup, value Thirty Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders' As.socia- 
fh(i_begt Large White Pig in Classes 344-350. 

Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the best 
Large, White Sow !ti Classes 348-350. 

, PriJ’-fis given by the National Pig Breeders’ .Assoeiaflon. 

TPi Gold Meiial given by the National Pig Breeders' A'SOciaUou'oi the 'oest Middle 

'Wnk Boar in Classes 352-;-lo5, 

culver Challenge Cup, value Thirty Guineas, given hv the National Pig Breeders' Associa- 
i-ion for the best Middle White Pig in Classes 352-358, 
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27S5 ni, (£3.)— S. F. EnoB’s PiQ Farms, Ltd., Gallops Estate Office, Dltchling, Sussex «• r 
SMpley Sam 32381 (T.N.L.H. 65), born Jan. 8, 1920, bred by L. Harrison & Co,, Vm' 
Coolham, Sussex ; $, Pcndicy Hiug 32179, d. Histon Koyal Lady 63104 by Bookiia’ii 
Harthay 19369. 

2790 R. N.— Albert Latrp, The Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for Sondon Rambler. 

H. C.— 2781. 

Class Z5Z,— Middle White Boars, born in 1922, before July l.i 

2799 I. (£10.)— Mrs. Hayes Sakler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Hammonds Hero (T.x 
301), born Jan. 17, bred by H, R. Beeton, Hammonds, Checkendeu, Reading ; n. i[aiv,! 
inonds Perfection Pride 31675, d. Hammonds Hagar 4th 62972 by White lleatlier 

2800 n, (£5.1— Charles Spencer, Milpond, Little Oakley, Hanrich, for Holywell Rearguard 
(T.N. 494), born March 16; t. Histon Milpond 35161, d. Holywell Milpond Misd- -A 
73564 by Hillman of Harthay 25329. 

2796 m. (£3.) — Thomas F. Galteey, Demesne Farm, Shipton, Beningbrough, York, r’or 
Sontbmoie Brigadier (T.X. 106), bom Jan. 2, bred by W. R, Partridge, The Manor. U 
mancole, Cirencester, GIos. ; J. Fordmanor Robert 31583, d. Bookham Rose 20tii 7 jum, 
by Peeue Rifleman 28211. 

2797 B. N. — COLONEL J. Gretton, M.P., Stapleford Park, Melton Mowbray, for Storthrd 

Maiqais. 

H. C.— 2798. 

Class 354 . — Middle White Boars, bom in 1922, on or after July 1.' 

2814 I, (£10.) — Leopold C. Paget, Mkldlethorpe TTali, York, for Apollo of Wharfedale 
(T.N. 225), born July 15, bred by South Yorkshire Asylum Committee, MiddliAruvii. 
Sheffield ; s. Whamcliffe Prince 32625, d. Wharncliffe Pattie 6th by Lothian oi M iiar'i- 
clllfe 28133. 

2808 II. (£5.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Illston, Cambridge, for Histon Shrewsbury 17ih (T.X. 
362), born Aug. 2, bred by .fohn Chivers, Wychfleld, Cambridgo ; s, Histon Slirew-biirv 
15th 35185, d. Histon Joan 9th by Histon Woodman 28099. 

2811 III. (£3.) — J. H. Holland, Peene House, Newington, Folkestone, for Peene Siashei 
(T.N. 490), born July 2 ; s. Peene Showman, d. Peene Mignon 8Mi by Boaz of Peem.' 

2818 R, N. — Mr8. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Preatwood Peter Pan 2nrt. 
H. 0.— 2805, 2819. C.— 2802. 

Class 355 . — Middle White Boars, born in 1923. 

2855 I. (£10.) — Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, for boar (T.N. 491), born 
Jan. 12 ; s. Scotty of Norsbury, d. Norsbury Virtue 63292 by Durbar of Histon 

2852 II. (£5.) — Oliver W. Pokrut, Hotchley Farm, East Leake, Loughborough, for Hotsh* 
ley Hermes 2nd (T.N. 155), born .Jan. 19 ; s. Burniugf^d Hermes 34773, d. Hotuhiev 
Queenie 2nd by Alhniiy WhitiJiei) 27801. 

2854 ni. (£3.) — The Karl op Rosebery, K.G., K.T., Daimnny House, Fjdinburgli, f.ir 
Midlothian Perfect (T.N. A. 753), born .Tan. 3 ; s. Histon Rover 11th, d. Peene of Mi-b 
lothian by Mick of Peene 32063. 

2856 R. N.— Mrs. Hayes Sadler. 

H. C.— 2837, 2857. 

Class 356 . — Middle While Breeding Sows, horn in or before 19il. 

2881 1. (£10, Champion^' & Champion.’) — Leopold C. Paoet, Middlethorpe Hail, Yorlc. inr 
Whaifedale Royal Lady 75956 (T.N. 980), born Jan. 7, 1920, farrowed March 21 ; s. 
Preserver of Wharfedale 25493, d. Wharfcdale Opal 57442 by Pendley Lad 23191. 

2868 n. (£5.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Hiaton Welcome 19tii 847;H 
(T.N. Oiy), bor.n Sept, 25, 1920, farrowed March 7, bred by John Chivers, WyclDidJ. 
Cambridge ; s, Shrewsbury 19511, d. Welcome Histon 51900 by Sundon Scott 2059L1. 

2877 III. (£3.) — J. H. }f oil and, Peene House, Newington, Folkestone, for Peene Beauty 
2nd 63368 (T.N. 117), born Aug. 15, 1918, farrowed Feb. 23 ; s. Boaz of Peene -J.illj;*, 
d. Peene Polly 57084 by Peene Prince 1st 21761, 

2869 R. N.— S, F. Edob's Pig Farms, Ltd,, Gallops Estate Office, Ditehliug, Susstx, for 
Albany Sunflower Qneen. 

H. C.- -2874, 2875, 2880. C. • -2866, 2867. 

Class 357, — Middle While Sows, born in 1922, before Jidy 1. 

2902 I, (£10, & R. N. lot Champion.’)- Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norshiiry, Sutton Scotiu y, 
Hawthorn Holly 7th (T.N. 30), horn Feb. J8, bred by Mrs. Susman, Henley-on-Tb iiii ' : 
s. Bold Roy of Hawthorn 34709, d. Histon Hollybush 9th 84016 by Histon Shrcu>!'ur) 
2nd 28081. 

2899 II, (£5.)— Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Arrington Alice 3rd (I’-a- 
89), born Jan. 4, bred by the Hon. G. Agar-Robartes, Wimpolc Hail, Iloyston. Ctoiffis. : 
s. Wizard of Arrington S2629, d. Histon Bridesmaid 63029 by Histon Halo 25339. 

’ Prizes given by the National Pig Erccdcra' Association. _ . 

* Silver Cliallengo Cujl miIuo Diirty thiineas, given b.v the National Pig Breeilers’ A^'Ucia- 
tioii for the best Mirbiie Wfiite I’ig i[i Classes 352 -35';. 

* Champion Gold Medal giv en by the Matioual Pig Breeders’ A-SSociatiou for the bestlUddls 
White Sow in Classes 356-358, 
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ni. (£3 .)— Aibert Laird, The Manor, Sundon, Buiistablc Bed*! for <inn,inn m i j 

i;gS4 R. N— C'HIVE^ & SOKS, Ltd,, Histon, (.’umbridge, for Histoc Welcome 31st 
H. 0—2885, 2903. C.—2S91, 2901, 2907 , welcome dlst. 


C1&5S 368. M.iddlz Whit^ Sowi^j boni m 1922, o?i or ujiiv Jiihf l i 
21-96 1. (£10.)— Leopold C. Paget, Middletliori« iiall, York, lor WliarJeflalA Pnii^n'ri- v 

2998 U. (£5.)— ilRS. Hates Sadlee, Norsbury, Sutton Sootncv fur Norshnru 

n<llO 

2914 m. (£3.)— COMMANDER AND MrS. EODLXOIS, The Xaw Tic Farm Vatr1..v ■ 

for Yately Margoerite (T.N, 61), born Aug. 16 ; s. Xorbljury Vaiour d Itivub m! 
Mongolia 4th 71834 by Hope of Hainmoudd 25961. ' ’ ' 

2918 R. N.— CHiYERS (fe SoNS, Ltd., HistoD, Cambridge, for Histon Choice 48th 
H, c.— 2928, 2946. C.— 2920. ® ’ 


Class 869 . — Three Middle White Sows, horn in 192,1 
2965 I. (£10.)— the Earl O? Rosebery, E.G„ K.T., Dalmeny House, K,linbur-h for sows 
born .Ian. 4 ; s. Histon Rover lltJi, d. Jinga of Midlothian 79686 bu Caldmure of Mid- 
luthinn 25183. 

2962 II, (£5.)— Albert Laird, The Manor, 8iitidon, Dunstable, for rows born Tin 9 • * 

Sundon Music Hall, rf. Sundon Fly 87440 6y Simdon Rambler 32469. ’ • > • 

2951 IIL (£3.)— COMMANDER AND Mks. Boulnois, The Xavv Pig F.arin Yateley Hants 
for sows, born Feb, 19 ; «, iVorsbury Valour 92099, d. Bcenham Mun"olia 41b 71894 l>u 
Hope of Hfuiiiiionds 25361, ^ 

2067 R. N.— Lt.-Col. H. Spendek-Clay, M.P., Ford Manor, Lingliold. Surrev 
H. C.— 2950, 2958. C.— 2959. ' s , y. 


Tamworths. 

Class Z^O—Tamu'orth Boars, born in or bejort 1021, 

2'j71 I. (£10, Champion,* & Champion*,)— Robert Irrotson, Kiiowle, DurriJec BirmindKun 
for Knowle Bruce 36013 (T.N. 348), born Aug. 9, l-jH ; d. Knuwlc Darliiiglon 92««7’ 
(/, Basildon Lady Manners 2nd 6:9886 by Basildon Able 2,5675. 

2'i72 II, (£5.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D..S.O., Basildon l‘ark. Goring, ite.iding, Berks 
for Knowle Darlington 32687 (T.N. 136], born Jan. fi, lu-eil bv RobiTt Ibbotson! 
Kiiowie, Horridge; ». Basildon Max 25683, d. Knowlo .llodet loth 52048 hu Knowle 
Arundel 218.5.5, 

Class 361. —Tanneortk Boars, horn in 

2iJ7:{ I. (£10,1 — Robert Ibbotsox, Knowle, Dori'idge. Birmiimiiam, for Knowle Newcastle 
(r..V. 486), born Aug. 28; s. Knowle Priueo Alfred 96091, d. Knuwle liosio 88122 hu 
Knowle Darlington 32687. 

Class 362 , — Tamworth Boars, horn, in 192;>. 

2074 I. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.*) — F. W, HOLTjThe Grove, Wislmw, lirdiiigton, Bir- 
nuiiglmin, for Sunbeam Squire (r.N, 20), born Jan. 6; s. Knowk Neptune 96027, d. 
Milton Pearl by Moiis of Middleton 25775. 

29<.) II. (£5.) — Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Durridge, Hinningharn, for boar (T.\. 513), 
born Jan. 10 ; s, Knowle Bruce 3001:1, d. Knowle Favour 88064 by Kriov. Jo Dreuilnunght 
281 1 SI. 

Class 363. — Tamuiorth Breeding Sows, horn in or h'fore lS)2I, 

R. N, for Champion,* & Champion. ■*) — Eorekc Ihhoxson, Knowle, Dorridge, 
Birniiugham, for Knowle Fa vonr 880s)4 (r,y.2:t2), iioro .Tan, 6, 1921, farrowed Jan. lu ; 

^ s. Knowle Dreadnought 28419, d. Knnwle Fashimi 6.9962 hu Knowle Arundel 21855. 

H. (£5.)— Robert Ibbotson, for Knowle Model 19th Tfi2u2 (T..V. 188), bom Aug. 2, 
1920, fnrroweH Jan. 12 ; s. Basildon ilax 25689, d. Kuowle Model 10th 52048 by Knowk 
Arundel 21855. 

PJiU HI. (£3 .) — Robert Ibbotson, for Knowle Venus 70210 (T-X. 128), lom Dee. 8, 1919, 
farrowed March 6; s. Basildon Max 25683, d. Knowk Beatriee 12(!i 52098 by Knowle 
^ Ashdown 21857. 

-981 R N.- -Major .T. a. Morrison, D.8.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Heading, fur Basildon 
Golden Queen 6th. 


« National Pig Breed era' Association, 

Uiainpron Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the beat Tam- 
worth Boar in Classes S6<)-362. 

Silver Challenge Cup, value Thirty Guinea?, given by tlie .Vatiuniil Jdg Breeders’ Assoda- 
iien lor the bewt Tamworth Pig iu Classes 360 364. 

1 '.. Gold Medal given by the Natloua! Pig IlreeiierB* Association for the best 

iamworth Sow in Classes 363 and 364. 
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Class 364. — Tamworth Sown, horn in 1922. 

2984 I. (£10, & R. K. for Champion.')— MAJOR J, A. Morrison, D.S.O., Baaildou Parli i;, 
Reading, for Basildon Barbara (I'.N. 175), bora Jan. 2 ; a. Knowle Darlington S 'cC- 'T 
Beauty of Milton 70090 by Mons of Middleton 25775. 

2983 n. (£5.) — Robert Ibbotson, Knovvlc, Dorrldge, Birmingham, for sow (T.X, 44^1 
Jul^y ^12 ; s. Knowle Bruce 3G013, d. Knowle Myrtle 88100 by Knowle Dread tiy 11 

2982 III. (£3.)— Robert Ibbotson, for Knowle Model 21st (T.N. 418), born M.nreli 7 • .. 
Knowle Midshipman 36025, d. Knowle Model lOth 76202 by Basildon Max 2.5683. ' 


Class 365. — Three Tamworth Sows, bom in 1923. 

2985 I, (£10.) — Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorridge, Birmingham, for sows, born Jan lo 

s. Knowle Bruce 36013, d. Knowle Favour 88094 by Knowle Dreadnought 28419 ’ ‘ 

2986 II. (£5.)— Robert Ibbotson, for sows, born March 6 ; «. Knowle Joseph, d Knowle 
Queen Mary 88118 by Knowle Darlington 32687. 


Berkshires. 

Class ZQ6.~Berkshire Boars, born in or before 1921, 

2989 I, (£10, & R. N. ior Champion.*) — E. R. Debknham, Bhiden Dairy Farms, Briine- 
spiddle, Dorchester, for Bryamton Prince (T.N. 1,32), born Oct. 22, 1919, bred by Viscijeu' 
Portman, Bryanston, Blandford ; s. Samuel P. 21349, d. Joan 21864 by Manor Monan.ii 
19251. 

2993 II, (£5.) — W. Slough, Oakdene, Byng Road, High R.irnet, Herts, for Basildon Onwaril 
24553, born Aug. 2, 1.920, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, Basildon Park, Reading ■ ? 
Hurry Onward 22033, d. Basildon Juvenal 2071 7 fioldicote Rob 20126. 

2902 III, (£3.) — James Ragle, Stonolienge Pedigree Stock Farm, Ainesbury, WilfK, for 
Pamber President 22702, born April 10, 1920 ; s. Minley King 18364, d. Complou Uu. tt 
20183 by Manor Baronet 18978. 

2991 E. N.— Alfred C. King, Braishfleld Manor, Romsey, Hants, for Manor Masterpiece. 


Class 367. — Berkshire Boars, born, in 1922, before July 1.^ 

2998 I. (£10, Champion,^ & Champion.*) Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon rarl;, 
Goring, Reading, for Suddon Regent 322, born March 20, bred by Julius Fricker, 
Farm, Stalbridge, Dorset; s. Healc Mar lumi 24172, d. Princess Royal 5th lOil'-i hn 
Motcombe Cognac 1600,5. 

2994 n. (£5.) — H. R. Beeton, Hammonds, CbccUendon, Reading, for Hammonds Bonus 
Lad, born April 26 ; s. Carry On, d. Eaton Bonny Belle, 

3002 EH. (£3.)— Frank Townend, Highliold, Moor Allerton, Leeds, for Highfiell Royal 
President 3rd 340, bora June 1 ; a. i^amber President 22702, d, Eaton Princes:, Iluv.i) 
3rd 22450 by Manor Record 20276. 

2996 E, N.— Sir Hugo M. FitzHkkbert, Bt., Kingstone Lialc, Wantage, for Tissington 

Prince Snd. 

H. C.— 2995. C.— 2997. 


Class 368 . — Berkshire Boars, born in 1922, on or after July 1.^ 

S009 I. (£10.)— The Earl op Harewood, LLurewood House, ITarewood, Leeds, for Hare* 
wood Baron B. 400, born July 25 ; s. BraisiiDcld Baronet 23033, d. Harewood DiiuiiLiijii 
S. Ill by Murrell Jolly Boy 21924. 

3008 n. (£5.) — The Hon. Louis 0, Grevilie, Heale House, Woodford, Salisbury, for Heale 
Megaloa B. 464, horn July 1,3 ; «. Badininton Megaphone 24513, d. HcaJo Lumi 1st 2117-1 
by War Loan 19094. 

3012 in. (£3.) — Janes Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbury, Wilt?, Rr 
Heale Buck 2nd B. 441, born July 17, bred by the Mon, Louis Grcville, Heale H 'Jjt’, 
Woodford, Salisbury ; $. Manor Buckmaater 225,54, d. Sister Meg 21069 by Hurrv Ou 
19635, 

3016 R. N. — Friend Sykes, Rlcklngs Park, Colnbrook, Bucks, for Rickings Prince DiamouJ- 
H. C.— 3005, 3010. 


* Champion Gold Medal g)vcn by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the l'e=t 
Tamworth Sow in Cla^sea 363 and 364. 

* Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given hy the British Berkshire Society for ihf 
best Berkshire Boar in Classes 306-369. 

* Prizes given by the British Berkshire Society, 

* The " Katou ” Silver Cballciige Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through tlie Britbn 
Berkshire Society for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 366-372. A Gold Medal was git eu '6’ 
the British Berkshire Society to the Breeder of this Champion Pig. 
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Class 369. — B(>rlcs}nt‘e Boar/i, boru in 

I. (£10.)— Lady Ludard, Little Parktiurst, .\bineer Common Durkiho i 

^ ' .yanSi; *• Klngstone Forester B. 31, d. Abinger Violet Su £ a £ r 
301? 11. (£ 5 .)-Lord Bolton, Bolton liall, j.cvburn, fo 

Eaton True Boy 22488 rf, Wen.ley HarWood Sfy H? lM?ar fm 
SOIS UI. (£3 .)-Lord Bolton for Wensley Polymagmig. bom Feb. lo > i u 
magniis 20^28, d. Pamber Pretty Maid 2.a753 by Patnber Provident ^ 

!Ui:i 2 R.' X.— W. F. SHRRRirp, Ascots, Hatfield, for Ascots Bisto 
H.C.— 3025, 3026. C.— 3017. 

Class 370— Berkshire Breeding Som, born in or before 1921. 

3 iHS 1. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^- -Franr Towne.vd, Higliaeld Moor iiiortr.,, i »..i 
for Braishficld Baroness l.'iO, born Aug. 20, 1920, farrowed^Jan. 28 ifre/bv A r ^k'S' 
Bomsey ; ^ Braishfleld Berners 23038. d. BraishHeld BrilUant 23084 by U'bitlcy 

StiHiilnra ■' 

I'iOdS II. (£5.) Lady Lugard, Little Parkhurst, Abinger Common, Dorkiii'' for Ahinmr 
Vanity 23713. born March 20, 1920, fa.r^a^ved March 1 ; «. KiiSDi r&.n.k^^ 
d. Hagian Vanity 20522 by W hitley AVisemaii ] 0344 l i .m ,„.iker 213.0), 

3(140 III, (£3.)— Major J, A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring Bc iditi.' for 

Princess Royal 26140, born March 17, 1921, farrowed March 5 tired i>? J diurFrl u^^ 
Marsh Farm, StaJbridge, Dorset; s. Manor Buckinaster 22554 d Prine.-s iinv.. r,),.' 
19695 by Motconibe Cognac 1660,5. ' •^>1' 

.31137 R.N.~Tbb Uon. Louis G, GKEmLE, Hbalc Hous(', -Woodford, SaJisbnrv for Heale 
Lunn 1st. " ’ 

H, a— 3033, 3042. 

Class 371. — Berkshire Sows, born in 1922, b(fore ./(//?/ 1. 

:;0CC 1. (£10.)— James Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree St(x“k Farm, A.neslnirv Wilts for 
Theale Ruby S. 1021. bom March 5, bred by AV. .T. Cumber, Thcale licrk^ ■ * ( ’•irrv 
(Jii 21191, d. Forest Ruby 25415 by AVhltley O.E. 20409. ’ ’ ^ 

;;(j63 IL (£5.)— James Nagle, for Beenham Virgo S. 130! . l.om .lan 3 bred bv G w 7 -iv 
ley, Hilltop Farm, Beenham, Reading; j. .Murrell I’uz/.le 24I13:; d Seftoil VirLm'‘’ntV.A 
by Links Surly 19483. ^ “ 

:;0.)r. m. (£3.)~S. F. Edge’s Pig F.arms, Ltd,. Gallops Kst.He 0!ii,r Difchiin- r„.sov 
for Miss Dainty 2nd, born March 20, bred bv ,1, Fricker, Marsh Fm in Stailmidge’ Dorset ’ 
s. II(>aIe War Lunn 24172, d. I’rinerws Poyal 5f!i l%05 by Moieoud*.- Cogn.ic’Kiooi ’ 
3(tr.l R. N.-II.R. Deeton, Hammonds, CiuTkendon, Reading, for Hammonds Highbrow.' 

i2» JUlifj oU/li, 

Class 37Z— Berkshire Saws, born, in 1922, on or aficr Jvhj I.- 
3083 I. (£10.)— The Hon. Louis G. Grrville, ileale Ilmisc, Woodford, Salislmrv for Healfl 
Miss Meg 2nd 8. 1887, born July 17 ; s. Manor Buckmaster 22554 d Sistiu" Me'' 'M069 
by Hurry On 19635. “ 

3082 II. (£6.)-TnB Hon. Louis G. Grewlle, for He ale Miss Meg S. 1586, horn Jiilv 20 • 
i. Manor Ruckinaster 22554, d. Sister Meg 21060 bv Hnrrv (-)n 106.35. 

303/ nr. (^.)— THE Exors. of the late 4V. Howaiu) I’.^LMF.u. Stokes Farm, Wokingh.am, 
Berk?, for MtirreU Princess, born July 1, bred bv the lah; W. How.ard Palmer Stukes 
‘ I- Mnrrell Prince 20332, d, Murrell Annie 19974 by Minicy King 18364, 

3979 R. N. — R. W. C.^RSON, Halsc, Brackley, for Forest Daisy, 

H. C.— 3080, 3086, 3090. 

Class 373. — Three Berkshire Sows, horn in li)2B. 

3096 I. (£10.) — Lady Lugarp, Little Parkhurst, Ablnger Common, Dorking, for sows, horn 
aoor?t"' A; *• AWiiger Jake B. 283, d. Baglan Rose 20527 by Whitlev Wiseman 19311. 

Sia _Hc6h M. FitzHereert, Bt., Kingston!^ Lisle, Wantage, for Tissington 
rade s 1931, Tissington Poppy’s 1932 and Tissington Pattie’s 1933, born Jan. 12 ; s, 
arm.-) President B. 43, d. Tissington Amy 6th 24864 by Tlie Viscount 19056. 

atj.. LI. (£3.]— E. R. Debenham, Bladen Dairy Farms, Briantsijiddle, Dorchester, for 
20, bred by R. -R. Vincent, The Manor Farni, Wut('rston, Dorctiester; 
'’fi'i' Beau B. Ill, d. Compton Vanity by Dverne FiiiMroik 24343. 

-Colonel J. A. Dunxington-.Ieffersov, D.8.0,, Tldr.knt Priory, York, 
D « Lunn, Thicket Done Lnnn 2nd and Thicket Dainty Lunn. 

H. C.-3095, 3097. 

Cup.’— L ady Luoard. 

R. N. for Cup.’— J ames Nagle. 

■Wn'rK^f silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the British 

tiin Sow in Classes 366-372. A Gold Medal was given by 

*^’ 2 Berkshire Society to the Breeder of this Cliamnion Pig. 

, given by the British Eerkslilre Society, 
fifii'iof t Berkshire " Silver Challenge Cup, value £20, given through the British Berkshire 
basU if. po1nt.B awarded in a combination (jf entries lu Class*.'! 306-373 on the 

urize * »’!5 ^or a first iirise, three points for a second jirize, two fioi'its for & third 

a’S j™ * fourth prize, two points for a Ctiampioushifi, and one point tor a Reserve 
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Large Blacks. 

Gass 374. — Large Black Boars^ born in or before 1921. 

3110 I. (£10, & Cbaminon.^)— J ohn H. Glover, Cornwood, Devon, for Meaaa Sunstar 
born July 5, 1920, bre<i by W. S. Ward, Menna, Grampound Road, Cornwall • lii i;-,: 
Hero 13241, d. Fentongollan Perfection 2C376 by Trevoglos Leader 3rd 6015,’ " ' 

3106 II. (£5, &R. N. lor Cbampion.’)— A lexander P. Cockburn, S tanborough, Halwiii ti.-.vm 
for Awton Sampson 21891, born 3IaTch 7. 1921, bred by G. H. Beaton, O.U i;’ vi|,T’ 
leigh Court, Plaokawton, Devon ; s. Cormvood Confessor 129C7, d. DraytoV ii ni r 
33.556 by Loiightor Marvel 4437. ' * " 

3120 III. (£3.) — John Warne, Tregonhayne, Tregoncy, Grampound Road, Cornwnt f-,. 
Valley Result 18535, born Sept. 5, 1923. bred by J. C. Olver, Woodland Valiev. 
Grampound Road; 8. FentongoHan Result 9585, d. Beauty of the Valiev 4i)tli '■>.- 1 ;!' 
Valley Togo 4675. J' m 

3105 R, N, — Thomas Bukrows, Brook Farm, Uffculme, Devon, for Awton Major 
H. C.— 3100, 3119. C.— 3101, 3108. 


Class 375 . — Large Black Boorfi, born, in 1922, before July 1.* 

3130 I. (£10.)— Stuart Nuthall, Runtley Farm, Sutton Green, Guildford, for Euat].. 

Ruler 23707, born March 29 ; s. Comwood Manxl 2iid 15831, tL Witham Victorv •>rni 
55640 by Whiteford Ranger 11521. ' 

3126 n. (£5.) — W. L. Hosking A Sons, Fentongollan, Merther, Probus, Cornwall, fur Fer 
tongoUan Escort 23919, bom May 10 ; s, Fentongollaa Victor 2od 21425, d. pLm&r 
gollan Eclipse 85310 by Fentongollan Rising Star 9587 

3123 m. (£3.)— Ben E. Brighton, Hawthorn Hill, Dogdyke, Lincoln, for Hawthorn Douriaji 
1st 22099, born Jan. 28 ; s. Hawthorn Hero 13053, d, Argos Vahau Hawthorn ijj'.] '’ 1:411 
by Argos Don John 6843. 

3131 R. N.— John C, Olver, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Valley General. 


Class 376. — Large Black Boars, born in 1922, on or after Jnhi ].- 

3139 I. (£10.) — William Rkacev, Manor House, Martham, Great Yarmouth, for Martham 
Premier 25459, born July 17 ; s. Martham What’s AVanted 15283, d, Awton Vir'tnrji,ii^ 
1st 46816 by Comwood Xing .Tohn 8271. 

3160 n. (£5.)— Alfred Piayle, Eassingboum, Carabs, for Bassinghoum Suitor 2329 li. horn 
July 15 ; <!. Conumod Liiirenhall Xalk 13691, d. Bassingbourn Countess 1st w 
Cleave General 6367. 

3148 HI. (£3.)— AV. L. HosKi.vQ & SONS, Fentongollan, Merther, Probus, Cornwall, for pea- 
tongoUan fesult 3rd 25179, Irorn Aug. 18; ?, Fentongollan Result 2nd 21881, <1 Tr-- 
visquite \4ctory llfh 30334 by Kestronguct Pioneer 6997. 

3159 R. N. — Alfred Playle, for Bassingbouru Senator. 

H. C.— 3168. C.— 3140, 3151, 3157, 3158. 


Class 377. — Lftr^r^ Black Boars, bom in 1923, 

3222 L (£10.)— Alfred Playle, Bassinghoum, Cambs, for Basaingbomn Hopeful 

born Jan. 2 ; s. LufTcnliall 8aladin 19939, d. Bassinghoum Lady Nora 79678 by Kciliii:- 
ton Ringleader 158.51. 

3189 n. (£5.) — Aiexa.nder P. Cockburn, Stanborough, Hal will, Devon, for Brent Boy 
26835, bom Jan. 28, bred by H. J. Kingwell. Bow Farm, Totnes ; s. Hewas Gf'tit'rnl 
14903, d. Brent Sunflower 27th 42648 by Heathcot Rectangle 4855. 

3240 HI. (£3.)— A\ -ALTER J. AVarren, Deacons Farm, Stapicgrovc, Taunton, for Kibbear 
Royalist 25779, born Jan. 2 ; s. A^ahan Jack Gth 13845, d. Trull Dusky Queen 2iid bidlu 
by Eessingbouni Squire 9053. 

3204 R. N. — AV. L. Hoseino & Sons, Fentongollan, Probus, for FentoagoUan Rajah 2iid. 

H. C.— 3184, 3199, 3203, 3221, 3224, 3226. 

0.— 3192, 3195, 3206, 3220, 3225, 3228, 3238, 3237, 3239, 

Class 378. — lja,rge Black Breeding Sows, born in or before. 1921. 

.3262 I. (£10, & R. 5. for Champion.*)— John Warne, Tregonh.ayne, Grampound Roiul, Corn- 
wall, for Treveglos Lass 20th A. 44732, born Feb. 16, 1920, farrowed Jan. 12 ; s. 

_ Melva 2nd 5691, d. Treveglos Lass 19th 23870 by Valley None Such 5461. 

3250 n. (£6.)- — John H. Glover, Comwood, Devon, for Cornwood Czarina 43006, bori! Al!'! 
10, 1920, farrowed March 9 ; s. Fentongollan Naik 9455, d. Cornwood AVoodsid'’ .i'.’lki 
by Alfrjld Ah'otor 2ad 6841, 

3246 HI. (£3.) - -F. P. Brown, Kingston Farm, Chillerton, Isle of Wight, for Kingston Blaecbf 
27276, born April 15, 1919, farrowed Feb. 3 ; *. Drayton Kingston 0963, <l Draytoo 
Lady Newport 1st 18616 by Baasingbourn Cliff 6337. 

3251 R. N.— G. A. G godchild. Great Yeldham, Essex, for Tartar Queen 15th, 

H. C.— 3242, .3243, 3244, 3240, 3258, 3263. 

C.— 3253, 3254, 3555, 3256, 3266. 


J Champion Prize of £10 given by the Large Black Hg Society for the best Boar in Cteses 
374-377. 

* Prizes given by the Large Black Pig Society. 

• Silver Challenge Cup, value TiAenty Guineas, given by the Large Black Pig Society for 
the best Sow in Classes 378-380. 
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Class 379.— iorgre Black Sows, boni, in before Juli/ 1 . 

I, (£10, & Champion.')— -H abKT E. Bast.\ru, Tititen Munor, St. Tiidy, t'ornwMll f,,r 
TiQten Black Bess <8420, bom Jan, 4; s. Withaui Tiptvi'n 1 st 
Black Bess 21st 17238 63 / Boss of the ^ alley 3855. 

II (£ 5 .)— James Putnam, Farriiigdaii, E.^cter, for Cornwood Lass 67th fontiii Swirti 
'Miiroh 3, bred by J. H. Glover, Cornwood ; s, Klalton Hero 13241, d. Coniwooii 1 

38332 Fentongollaii Nnik 1)455, 

III (£ 3 .)— AIFBKD PUAYLE, Bassiiigboum, Camhs, for Saltcota Ladybird 7th 
born Jan. 2, bred by P. B. May, Hcybridge, Maldon, Essex; s. Bassinulioiirn 
leader 14627, d. , 8 alteote Ladybird 3rd 5,1361 5?/ Bassiugbouin Achilles l.sl j+(i 7 ;i. 

'’•I"') R N.— Thomas Burrows, Brextk Farm, Uffeuime, Devon, for Brook Lass 44th 
HC -3272, 3283, 3232, 3207, 3303, 3304, 

^-3269, 3270, 3273, 3277, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3288, 3295, 3305, 


Class 380, — Lar(/e Black Sows, born in 1922, m or affer July 1,^ 

‘sri I. (flO.HMiss KAr-MouAT, Pira Parm, Malvern Wells, far McHeather Susan 2nd 
97250, born July 2 ; s. Maxwelltomi Black Prince 30th 20361, d. McHciifbcr J.adv Sooty 
2nd 38800 fty Cleave Victor 9711. 

•i'HiT n. (£ 6 ,)— Hakky E. Bastard, Tintcn Manor, St. Tudy, Cornwall, for Tinten Daffodil 
6 th 89382, horn July 3 ; s. Westpetherwin Chief 1st 14433, </, 'fintcti Black Bias Piili 
35730 ty Peiitongollaii Lad 10567. 

:::!;!8 III. (iW.)— WILLIAM WILLS, Marlwood, Thonibury, Glos, for Lustleigh Merrythought 
92494, bom July 8; «. Bywcll Arrow 13857, d. \ ulian Merryflioiight Ji.iSS h;/ Trevis- 
quite Vahan 4845, 

3332 K. Charlks Todd, College Pann, Swineslicad, Boston, hiof-#, for Swineshead 
Caution 2nd. 

H. C.— 3312, 3328, 3329, 3334, 3335. C.— 3308, 3319, 33211, 332:., 3336, 33:]:. 


Class 381. — Three Large. Black Sons, born in 192:]. 

3359 L i' £10 .)— Thomas WaBNE, Trevisquite Manor, 8t. Mabyii, Cornwall, for Trevisiuite 
Levelsides 73rd 101286, Trevisguite Levelsides 74th 101288 and Trevisquite Levelsides 
75th 101290, born Jan. 6 ; s. Kendra Trevbquite 2iid 109U3, d. Tres-isquite hr-velsidcs 
19 B 44034 fjy Moorland Principal 7753. 

3340 U. (£6,)- -Harry E, Bastard, Tinten 5faiior, 8t. Tndy, C’omwiill, fur Tinten Primrose 
1st 99024, Tinten Frimrose 2nd 99026, Tinten Primrose Srd 99028. born Jan. 7 ; ?. Riirlloii 
Hero 13241, <f. Tintcu Black Bes;i 37tli 48128 hy Trevisqiiite Faddoiiian 7973. 

3344 III. (£3.)-— F. P. Brown, ICingstoii Farm, OiiJlcrton. I.dc of Wiglit. for Kingston Jeanette 
](i20ri2, Kingston Isabel 102054 and Kingston Joan ]0205r., boin .Ian. 2 ; s. SwincAlir.-ul 
Hero l.st 22109, d. Kingston Diligent Hl lOO 5,y Trevisqiiite Surjirise 9.5S:{. 

oo52 R. N,— Cattain Percy Murker, Boudham K.-ill, Attlebnrougfi, for Roudham Rotun- 
dity, Rondbam Minerva and Boudham Gaiety. 

H. C.- 3346, 3351, S353. C.- 3343, 3350, 3354, 3356, 3358. 


Gloucestershire Old Spots.^ 

Class 382.— (r?ouce5tm7iW'6 Old Sjwls Boors, born in or before 1921. 

3362 1. (£10, Champion,* & Champion.*) — S taxlev H. B.adock, Kohnwood, Westbury-un- 
Tryin, Bristol, for Hdmwood Dauntless 4275, iiorn March 7, lii2l : s. A-liton Bldomcr 
1711, d. ClevehilJ Beauty 11327 5// Sultan 4lh of llollyuonil Tower 461. 

3372 n. (£6.)— P, B. Ryder, Langhai'n ilall. Blakernw-, Noifnlk, for Smokey Ben 2nd 4511, 
born March 30, 1911, bred by T,. G. Collett, .Meric House. I'yc-lwin, Worcs ; .s, Winler- 
bounie Tom 1196, d. Birdlip Bantain 4224 hy Birillii> Spot 96. 

3309 m. (£3 .) — The Exorr. op the late A, it. I’lr.Hrs'oros-, Windlc Hall Farm. St. Helens, 
for Windle Actor 3403, bom April 22, I92(l ; a. OtHoy 'Wnnler 1792, d. Windlc .Anibilion 
Wi(,l8 by Failand Chappie 906. 

3.J61 R. H.— C. Aiington, Little Barioi'd, St, Neot^, for Kingswood Yeoman. 

H. C.— .3373. 


Class 383 .— (?/o'wcc. 5 /€/'* 7 uVe Old Spots Boars^ horn ui 1922 , 7 y‘/o/T July 1 . 
3380 I. (£15.)— Leopold G, Collett, Mere IIoa=ie, Bve-dtain, for Smokey Apollo __4!t78, 
born Jail, 9 ; «. AUnoiisbury Apollo 4978, d. Smokey Rose 9443 by Xailsi'a bad 731. 
33!iU II. (IK).)— Tom Wells, The Manor Dairs', GaJphav, Uijion, for Galphay Non-Such, 
born June 4 ; s. Ithells Major 3978, d. Galphuy Bountiful 12.76,S by Sp- 'ing Major 16;];]. 


' Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by the Large Black Pig Society for 
the ^t Sow in Classes 378-380, 

: I rues given by the Urge Black ITg Socielv. ^ , 

; 4100 towards these Prizes were given by tl.e GIoueeaterHilre Old Spots Pig Society. 
I.-' Q ^'bnlli'itge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given tl.ruugh the GlomeHi^rOnre uid spots 
iigWy for the Best Boar In Classes 382-385. 

Silver Challenge Cup, value Forty Guineas, given tlirougb the Gloucestershire Old 
spots Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 582-388, 
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3383 ni. (£6.)-'Major Herbeet MUSOK, RuaMord Hall, Thetford, for Bra 7 i»« 

Jester 4818, born Jan. 5, bred by J. W. Noble, Westhorpe, Stowmarket ; g, Star r;urT 
Harlequin 2847, d. Braiiers Annecy 3695 by Becclea Commander 742. " ’ “ 

8389 a, N.— Harold TcRxVBull, Lower Ilouse Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for Down 

side Major. 

Class 3S4. — GUmcestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1922, c^?^ or after Jnbi ] 
3400 I, (£12.)— Mrs. Lloyd, Croydon Rectory, Boyatou, Herts, for Dolancothy Kin? SnU 
mon 5138, bora Aug. 8; *. L’lmUont Pilot 4064, d. Bromley Lady Godiva bill 
by Shaw Lane Duke. ' ' 

3394 II. (£8.)— Miss B. G. CORY-WEiOH'r, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Page VjivI 
Aug, 22 ; s. Ctialfont Mlot 4064, d. Croxton Fiction 16th 7S40 by Hobwcll Monara 

3398 m. (£5.)— Sm F. HEBVEY-Bathurst, Bt., D.S.O., Somborne Park, Wmche.q(*r, for 
Sombome Star 5140, bom Nov. 23 ; ». Somborne Reserve 4323. d. Pylewell BeaiJiv 1 'fr-i 
by Ashton Bloomer 1741. ' 

3402 R. N.— The Exors. of thb lath a. R. PiLKis&TOjr, Wlndle Hall Farm, St. 
for Ickbam Heather Jock. 

H. C.— 3401, 3403, 3405. 

Class 385. — Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1923. 

3407 I. (£12, & R. N. for Champion.*}— Stanley H. Badock, Holmwood, WesUmrj-oii- 
Irym, Bristol, lor Holmwood Master 5149, born Jan. 4; t. Woodstock Henry ,( 
Holmwood Lily of the Valley 15012 by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

3409 II. (£8.) — Edward Gaud well, Rowsley Hall Farm, Derbyshire, for Peakland Major 
bom Jan. 2 ; g. Crank Major 4244, d. Wychnor Fancy 4th 44 by Rhyd Duke. ’ 

3416 IIL (£5.)— SHERElFF & SoN3, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Premier ls(, br-rn 
Jan, 14; i, Ayot Premier 4721, d. Nashea Blossom 1st 16317 by Nashes Duke :}ous, 

3417 R. M.— John H. Thomas, Cudleif^h Court, Spetchley, Worcester, for GUslake Charlie 
H. C.— 3420. 

Class 380. — Gloucestershire. Old Spots Breeding Sows, born in or before 1!)2I, 

3430 I. (£10, R. N. loi Champion,* & Champion.*)“HKNRY Matthews, Down Farm, Wiutcr- 
bourne, Bristol, for Thornbury Ballet Girl 13710, born June 18, 1921, farrowed Jan, 
bred by Bennett and Howard, Thornbury, Glos; g. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. ThorD- 
bury Begum 8941 by Gihlake Admiral 907. 

3437 II. (£6.)— The Exors. of the l.\te A. K. Pilki.vqton, W indie Hall Farm, St. Rclen?. 
Lancs, for Windle Prim 13439, horn MarcJi 3, 1921, farrowed Jan, 7 ; g. Offley Woiider 
1702, d. Windle Pride 4513 by Colliiigwood Jumbo 543. 

3439 in. (£3.) —Herbert James Staff, Hal] Farm, Redgrave Dias, for Repave Jewess 
lit 14813, born Jan. 4, 1921, farrowed March 2 ; «. Patchway Monarch 1233, d. William- 
strip Janet 2nd 423 by Williamstrip King William 8th. 

3431 R. N.— Major Herbert Mcsker, O.B.E., Rushford Hall, Thetford, for Thornbory 
Buelrie. 

H. a--3430, 3438. 

Class 387 . — OloucesleTshire Old Spots Sows, born in 1922, 6e/i!>re July 1. 

3447 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.^ j — Bennett & Howard, Quarry Farm, Tliombury, 
Glos, for Thornbury Beetle 2ad 15395, born Jan. 19 ; t. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. Tliorn- 
bury Beetle 5236 by Buttlcborough Prince 627. 

3457 II. (£10.)— Sherriff & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Nashes Duchess lOlt 
16227, buiu March 13; i. Gilsl^e Soldier 3127, d. Nashes Duchess 3rd 13980 by HaTle- 
quin of Hollywood Tower 91 1 . 

3449 in, (£8.) — Miss B. G. Cohy-Wrioht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot PolyaDihus 
15866, bom Feb. 9 ; g. Bromley Duke 2601, d, Croxton Fiction 16th 7340 by Holnvell 
Monarch 1028. 

8446 R. N.— Bennett & Howard, for Thornbury Beaver. 

H. 0.— 3453. 


Class 388 . — Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, born in 1922, on or after July 1. 
3470 I. (£12.) — Miss B. G. Cory-Wrioht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Perbap? 
16707, born Aug. 22 ; «. Chalfout Pilot 4064, d. Croxton Fiction 16th 7340 by Uobwdl 
Monarch 1028. 

8472 n. (£8.) — Mrs. Lloyd, Croydon Rectory, Royston, Herts, for Dolancothy Queen o] 
Sheba 16993, horn Aug. 0 ; g. Chalfont Pilot 4064, d, Bromley Lady Godiva 6th IJjD* 
by Shaw Lane Duke 3079. 


‘ Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Gloucestershire OM 
Spots Pig Society for the best Boar In Classes 382-385. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Forty Guineas, given through the Gloucestershire Old 8po'“ 
Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow In Classes 382-388. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Gloucesterslurc OW 
Spots Pig Society for the best Sow in Classes 886-388. 
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«,73 m (£ 5 .)— HsnbY MiTXnEWa, Down Farm, WmiRrhounie, Bristol, for aevehill Maggie 
1673-ti July !» by Henry Eridgmaii, C'lovoliill Farm, Downend, Bristol ; 
Frenchay Forester 4125, d, Clapcotc Loyally Grd 920.') by C'oombe Commander Ist 2151. 

3474 n.s.—SHBRRlFF * SO-VS, Letnsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Nashes Duchess 15th. 

H. a— 3476. 

Class 389— rkee GloucAilersliire Old Spots Sows, born in 1923. 

3478 I. (£ 12 .)— Bennett & Howard, Quarry Farm, Thornbury, Glos, for Thornbury Burrow, 
Thornbuiy Bounty and Thornbury Barrow, bom Jan, 15; s. Ashton Bloouier 1741, d, 
Tbomhiuy Beetle 5236 by Battleborough Prince 627. 

34,^0 U. (£ 8 .)— Shkreiff & SONS, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Sashes Blossom 8 th, Nashes 
BloMom 9th and Nasbes BiOBSOm 10th, born Jan. 24 ; g. Ayot Premier 4721, rf. Naslics 
Blossom 3rd 15319 by Nashes Duke 31)68. 

S477 HI. (£ 5 .)— Stani/BT H. Badock, Holm wood, Wcsthiiry-on-Tryin, Bristol, for Holm- 
wood MistreM 17018, Holmwood Monitress 17017 and Holmwool Lady 17016, horn Jam 
4 ; g. Woodstock Henry 4109, d. Holmwood Lily of the Valley 15612 by Ashton Bloomer 
1741. 

34 S1 B. N.— Herbert James Staff, Hall Farm, Uedgravc, Dias, for Princess 1st, Princess 
2nd and Princess 3rd, 

H. C.~3484. 


Lincolnshire Guriy-Coated. 

Class 390. — Lincolnshire Curly-Coaied Boars, bom in or before 1922. 

34 S 6 I. (£10, & Champion.*) — F. J. Caudwell, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, Lines, for 
Bold Prince 2nd 4643 (T.N. 133), born Jan. 20, 1921, bred by W. Abbott, Swaton, Billiiig- 
boroiigh. Lines ; s. Ponton Prince 4103, d. Bold Evolution by Carriri'^ton Gr.ange Evolu- 
tion 2nd 13S9. 

3485 11. (£5.)~Psbd BRICK E. Bowsbr, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for Fishtolt Leader 4575, 
born Feb. 9, 1921, bred by Arthur Clifton, Fishtoft, Boston ; «. Burton Haigh 4403, d. 
Fiahtoft Abundance 12092 by Wigtoft Grandee 3925. 

Class 391. — Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Boars, horn in 1923.* 

3492 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*} — Gershom Simpson, Lowdham, Notts, for boar (T.N- 
87), born Jan. 12; s. Caythorpe Bob 4487, d. Cliarnw'ood Jewel 20th 12050 by Wigtoft 
Charnwood 4361, 

S488 II. (£5.)— Frederick E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for boar (T.N. 920), born 
Jan. 3 ; s. Flshtoft Leader 4575, df. Wigtoft Helen 3rd 12154 by Carriiiton Grange Mascot 
2nd 4287. 

S491 R. N. — Georoe Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for Deeping 
Ashleaf 3rd. 

H. C.— 3489. 

Class 592, — Lincolnshire Guriy-Coated Breeding Sorvs, born in or before 1921. 
.3498 I. (£10, & Champion.*) — Gershom Simpson, Lowdliam, Notts, for Charnwood Jewel 
26lh 12650 (T.N. 903), born Jan. 4, 1921, farrowed Jan. 12 ; g. Wigtoft Charnwood 4361, 
d. Charnwo^ Jewel 15th 11890 by Keal Dick 3801. 

3496 n. (£6.) — F. J. Caudwell, Manor House, Slbsey, Boston, Lines, for Midville Lass 
12080 (T.N. 76), bom Jan. 22, 1921, farrowed April 4 : s. Burton lass 1185, d. Midville 
Beauty 23nl 11818 by Curly Marahinan 3971. 

3500 E. N.—W. R. WmUMSON, Vine Cottage, West Banks, Sleaford, for Sleaford Painted 
Lady. 

H. C.— 3499. 

Class 393. — Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Sows, born in 1922. 

3504 i, (£10, & B. M. for Champion.*)— George Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicho- 
laa, Spalding, for Deeping Violet lat, born Jan. 20, bred by F. lUehardson, Bourne Fen, 
B^tiarnc, Lines; *. Deeping Royal let 4153, d. Tw'enty Violets by Deeping Bold King 

3502 n. (£5.)— Freterick E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Line?, for Wigtoft 6th 12160, Itom 
Feb. 12; g. Carrington Grange Mascot 2nd 4387, d, Wigtoft Mercian 12164 by Charn- 
M’ood Peacemaker 2 nd 4207. 

3503 R. N.—F. J. Caudweli, Manor House, Sibscy, Boston, Lines, for Midville Lady 1st. 

H. C.— 3505. 


(Jamplon Prize of £5 6 i. given by the Llncolnshlro Curly-Coated Fig Breeders* Association 
Classes 390 and 391. 

jSJ[**e 8 given by the Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Pig Breeders' Association. 

Cnsmploi) Prize of £5 6 *. given by the Lliicolnshiro Curly-Coated Pig Breeders' Associa- 
woQ rot the best Sow In aasses 392 and 393 . 
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Class 394. — Three, Lincolnshire Ourly^Coated Sows, born in 1923. 

3509 L (£10.) — Fkederick E. Bowser, Wigtoffc, Boston, Lines, for sows, born Jan • 
Fishtoft Leader 4575, d. Wlgtoft Helen 3rd 12154 by Carrington Grange Mascot 2u(J <’s'’ 

3510 n. (£5.)— Harold H. Bowser, The Holmes, Kirton Holme, Boston, Lines, for HiJniM 
Pride’s 28th, 27th and 28th, bom Jan. 3 ; ». Fishtoft Leader 3rd 4575, d. Holmes prin! 
5th 12324 by Caythorpe Bob 4487. 

3508 R. N. — ^William Abbott, Swaton, Billingborough, Lines. 

H. C.— 3513. 


Cumljerland. 

Class 896. — Cumberland Boars, born in or before 1922. 

3516 I. (£10, & Chainpion.M— W illiam: ?arkt:j-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumin Tlin-i 
for Wyndham Hero 3998, born Oct. 10, 1921, bred by a. Muse, Bra^klebank Winf,,,’ 
Cumberland ; a. Caldew King 172G, d, Molly 2523 by Tristram Shandy 429. ’ ° ’ 

3519 n. (£5.) — JOHN'STBEL,M.a.C.Y3.,Southley, Wigton,fnrRoyalForhme3Cl23(T.X Oi’ii 

bom Jan, 30, 1921 ; g. Boyal 1254, d. Dorothy of Beckstone Gate J280 by Abel 2ii<i 

3514 ni, (£3.)~Sni Joan Anderson, Bt., Dykehead, Blackford, Carlisle, for Stand^nr. 
Viscount (T.N. N,92), born Oct, 8, 1922, bred by Mr. Bowerbank, Penrith ; s j ir<* 
Grade 1753, d, Madge 13th by Phillip of Fauld 1834. 

352(1 R. N.— Albert Weioutman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for Gladiitnr 
oi Blackcombe (T.N., D.15}, born July 7, 1922, bred by J. Kerr, Red ILall, Wi-rtnti' 
s. Volway Hero, d. Red Hall Daisy by Kirkbride Minor 1792. ’ ' 

H. C.--3517. 

Class ^ 96 . - Cumberhnd Boars, born in 1923.® 

3523 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*) -John S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for Bowston 
Model (T.X., E.7), born Jan. 20 ; «. Partoii Height 1242, d. Janet 2ad 4169 hy .Sciuiri! 
of Aikton. 

3.528 n. (£6.)' -John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southlcy, Wigton, for Sonthley White Swell (T..V., 
S.L.J., E.17), born Jan. 24; s. Royal Fortune 3023, d. Southley White Burl 2fi'l4 (yj 
Tristram Shandy 429. 

3524 HL (£3.) — John S. .Tordan, for Bowston Monarch (T.N., E.ll), born Jan. 26 ; s. 8o\i(h 
ley Gold Gain, d. Barcloso Orphan Girl 3452 hy Par ton Height 1242. 

3525 R. N, — John S. Jordan, for Bowston President. 

H. C-—3530. C.~3532. 

Class 397. — Cumhcrland Breeding Soios, born in or before 1921. 

3537 L (£10, & Champion.^) — J ohn S. .Touhan, Bow.ston, Kendal, for Janet 2nd 410!) (T.X.. 
C.8), born March 5, 1921, farrowcrl ,T.an. 20, bred hy J, B. Thrc.lkeld, Asias, Wiurii;i; 
s. Squire of Aikton, d. Witch of -\ikton 1294 by Prince Thomas of Aikton House 

3539 U. (£5.) — John Routledqe, Old Silloth Dairy, Sllloth, Cumberland, for Seabreeze ol 
Old Silloth 2651, born March 29, 1919, farrowed Feb. 13, bred by the late .Totin slafk, 
Blittcrlocs, Silloth, Cumberland ; s, Wolsty King 764, d. Blltterlecs Peggy 1071. 

3540 III. (£3.)--Joh.n Steel, M.B.C.V.S., Southley, Wigton, for Conceit 1600 (T.N.. S.L.J,, 
A.5), born Jan. 26, 1919, farrowed Feb. 10 ; S. His Nibs 696, d. Giddy Girl 608 by Oiighter- 
side 57. 

3538 R. JT. — William Parkin-Mo ore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumberland, for Evie Carbisan. 

H. C.— 3543. C.— 3535, 3536. 

Class Z9S.— Cumberland Sows, born in 1922. 

3.554 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^) — J ohn Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southley, WiRlcn. fnr 
Sonthley Soubriquet 43C8 (T.N., 8.J.L. D. 14), born Jan. 28 ; if. Gold Mine 1768, d. .SoiiHv 
iev Bloom 269.3 by Tristram Sliandv 429. 

3553 n. (£5.)— JOHN Stefl, m.B,.C.V.S.. for Southley Silver Urn 4367 (T.N., S.J.r... 
born Jan. 28 ; s. Gold .Mine 1768, d Southley Bloom 2893 by Tristram Slurndy 4-lt. 

3552 in. (£3 .)— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S,, for Southley Silver Corn 4366 (T.N., 

bora Jan. 28 ; g. Gold Mine 17G8, d. Southley Bloom 2693 hy Tristniiii Shandy 421). 

3349 R. N. — John S. Jordan, Bowston Kendal, for Lonning Nan. 

H. C.— 3550. C.— 3551. 

Class 399. — Three Cumberland Sows, bom in 1923. 

3559 I. (£10.)~JoirN S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for sows, born Jan, 26; g, Sou'lib'y 
Gold Gain, d. Barclose Orphan Girl 3452 by Parton Height 1242, 

3560 II. (£5.)— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S,, Southley, Wigton, for Southley You You, Syutnier 
Cos and Southley Quits, bom Jan. 22 and 24 ; s. Royal Fortune 3023, d$. Skillies ;',<J4 
by Lord Rowkes 1808, Soutliley White Bud 2694 by Tristram Shandy 429, and .:;mitii)i-y 
Fi.ash Girl 10th 3711 by Lord Rowkes 1808. 

3558 HI. (£3,) — John S. Jordan, for sows, born Feb. 6 ; «. Parton Height 1242, d. Skelii'H 
Sally 16.34 by Lord Riches 702. 

3562 R. N. — William White, Prestwick H<all, Pontcland, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

H. C. -3557. C.— 3561, 3503. 


‘ Champion Prize of £5 given by the Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association for the b^sr 
Boar in Classes 395 and 396, 

* Prizes given by the Cumberand Pig Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Prize of £.5 given by the Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association for thr bi-« 
Sow in Classes 397 and 393, 
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Wessex Saddlebacks. 


Class 400.— Jfease-r Saddleback Boars, born in or before 1921. 

3j6: I. (810. & Champion.')— T. L.MARn.v.Aalie Warren House, rjvertoti, Hants, for Ashe 
Plant 650, born Jan. 29, 1921 ; s. Ashe Plant 72, d, Caer Girdle 1:18 b\j Cacr Kiiii;- 
iiiakcr 9. 

3 jfiG II. (45.)— T. L- MARTI^t, for Aghe Mac 2nd B80, bom Feb. 2, 1921 ; s, Holbiirv ) aiici-r 
190, <f. Ashe Mercy 243 bv Melchet Cooper 2. 

3564 E. N.— Major Arthur Brewis, Polhampton, Overton, Hants, for Norman Polham. 

H. C.— 35&5. 


Class 401.— SaddUbaek Boars, horn in 1922.* 

3574 I. (fio.)— SIK W. G. WATSON, Bt,, Sulhamstcad Park, Heading, for Oakley Master 
120.'*, born March 0, bred by Major Brewis. Polhampton, Overton, Hants; n. A’oniian 
Polham 661, d. Oakley Mary 244 by Melchet Cooper 2. 

3573 U. {£5.)~Dolphin Smith, Mackrey End, Harpenden, for Harpenden True Type 1464 
born Aug. 3 ; s. Nonnan King Offa 219, d. Koinsuy True Tvpe 93U 
3570 R. N.— Hb. william H. FORSHAW. SlyllieJiurst, Ewhurst,' Guildford, for Slythebarst 
Forest King. 

H. 0.— 3572. 


Class 402. — We&stx Saddleback Boars, born in J923. 

3535 I. (£10.)— Stanley White, Offley Grunge, Hilcliin. for Offa Hero, bom Jan. 2; s. 

Olfa Emperor 1170, d. Offa Agatha 1713 by .Vorinuil King Oifa 219. 

3577 H. (£5,)— Hr. WILLIAM H. PoRBHAw, Shthchurst, Kwlnirst, Guildford, for Slythehurst 
Robin Hood 1693, born Jan. 12 ; s. Slythehui.st Royal Oak 934, d. .Slythcliuiul ilruekeii 
49;)d by Ashe Mac 2nd 680, 

8537 R. N. — F. B. WiLKlNSpN, C.avendish T.odgc, Edwinslowc, .Niwurk, for Sherwood Success. 
H, C.—3576. C.— 3586. 


Class 403.— IF&sfiea: Saddleback Bretdiny Sous, born In or bijon. 1921. 

3533 I, (£10, & B. N. lor ChampioiL') — T. L. Martin, .\shc Warn ii JIou.se, Overton, Hunts, 
for Ashe Mercy 2nd 2G38, born Feb. 2, 1921, furimved .May I ; .s, lioihury l.iiiieei' 190, 
d. Ashe Mercy 243 by Melchet Cooper 2. 

3594 II. (£5.)— Stanley White, Offley Grange, Hiirldt!, for Offa Frea 2707, horn Man-li si, 
1921, farrowed April 2; s. Norman King Otfa 219, d. Cri nlitm of Brigli.sti.ue 2!0 by 
Duke of Brighstone 22. 

5530 B. N. — T. L. Martin, for Pride of Ashe 2n(I. 


Class 404, — ireMfx Saddleback Sons, born, in 1922.* 

3559 I. (£10.) — Dr. William H. Forsh.aw, Slytlieluirst, ilwinust, GiiiMiord. fur Slythehurst 
Bracken 4938, bom Jan. 21 ; i‘. Ashe .Mne 2iid 680, d. Siullinglee lilusMiiti ll.'d.i by Hew- 
sliott King 33. 

85% II. (£5.) — Major Arthur Brewis, Pnlliamplon, OmtIoii, Ifaid.'^, fur Oakley Mary 2nd 
4929, born March 6 ; Norman Pclhum 661, d. Uakley Mary 211 by MvR het. Cooper 2. 
3608 R. N. — Stanley White, Offley Grange, Hitchin, for Ofla Nitrate 1st. 

H. C.-3607. 


Class 405 . — Three Wessex Saddleback Sows, born in J92.‘l. 

3609 I, (£10.)— Major Arthur Brewis, Pc))iam)>toii, Overton, Hants, for Oakley Stonia 
2i.l 7310, OaUey Stonia 3rd 7317 and Oakley Salutation 7514, bern Jan. 1 ; j. Xorman 
,. iK'ltuiin 661, d. Oakley Stonia 1551. 

8615 II. (£5.)— Stanley white, offley Grange, Hitvliin, for OSa Success 1st and 2nd, and 
02a Sunshine, bom Jan. 2 ; ss. Otfa Canute 125 and Norman King Olfa, d^. oifa Horecu 
Edmund 471 and Creation of Brigtistvnc. 

8619 R. N.— Du. William H. FORSHAW, Slytlichurst, Ew!iiir;<r, Gnlkliord, for Slythehurst 
Maid Marion, Shamro^ of Slythehurst and Sunshine of Slythehurst. 

H. C.-36U. C.-3614. 


Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given bv the Wessex ^adiiifoark Pig Roeiety 
1 I o. 490-404, A Silver Medal Is given by the Wessei Saddlc- 

Society b) the Breeder of rlie Champion Pin. 
rtiea given by the Wesaex Saddleback Pig Society. 
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Essex. 

Class 406 . — Essex Boars, born in or before 1921. 

3619 I. {£10.)— J. llEQiSALD Tin.ney, Church End Farm, Rlcklmg, Newport, Essex, f,,. 
^nston Eeignier 771 (T.N, 2521), born Jan. 10, 1921, bred by A. and H. Turner, parti, 
ston UaJl, Dnninow, Essex ; s. Barnston Baron 151, rf. Barnston Regan 928. 

3616 n. (£5.)— A. J. COUSIN'S, Cressing Lodge, Braintree, lor Tillyfour Angns 811 iTx 
3321), born July 4, 1921, bred by A. McComble, Felstead, Essex; ». Rutlands Jiuiib 
487, d. Tillyfour Kathleen 2570 by Porters Record 445. 

3618 R. N.— Edward H, Svkes, Fryeming Grange, Ingatestone, for Fiyerning Claudius 1st 


Class 407. — Essex Boars, born in 1922.* 

3620 I. (£10, & Champion.’)— A shtom, Maclure & Sikes, Fryeming Grange, Ingatcdonr 
for W^den Generosity, byru Jnn. 19, bred by A. T. Greenslade, Little Walden parii 
Saffron Walden; g. Chelmer Archbishop 789, d. Walden Treasure 2nd 3920 by Walilfn 
General 539. 

3623 II. (£5.)— W. A. Robinsox, Egerton Hall, Malpas, for Brook Mnaterpiece IBth l42o 
(T.N. 5750), born Aug. 17, bred by R, Erowning- Smith, The Brook, Great ley, 

i. Brook Masterpiece 215, d. Brook Kashmir Girl 1138 by Pound Cliief. 

3624 E. N.~W ALTER C. V. BcHWiER, Tewes Farm, LilUe Sampford, Braintree, for Braoi 
Masterpiece Sth. 

H. C.~3261. 


Class 408.— .E-ssca; Boars, bom in 1923. 

3638 I. (£10.) — W. lAWREXCE TAYLOR, Galleywood, Chelmsford, for Galley wood Emperor 
2nd 523, born Jan. 2 ; s. Frycrning Farmer 617, d, Asliingdon Queen 4864 by Pmmj 
Chief 113. 

3C33 II. (£6.)— r.DW.AjiD H. Sikes, Frycrning Grange, Ingatestone, for boar, born Jon. 3: 

g. Frycrning Claudius 1st 845, d. Fryeming Folly 3rd 3184 by Barnston Claudiim Id 
3637 B. N. — R. Browm.ng SiUTU, Thu Brook, Great Tey, Kelvedon, for Brook Masterpiece 

2&ni. 


Class 409.— Essex Breeding Sows, born in or before 1921. 

3644 I. (£10.) — C. W. <and J. Parker. Brad well- on'Sea, Southininster, for Cbelmec Celia 
4236, born Nov. 20, 1920, farrowed Jan, 12, bred by Hon. Mrs, Hoare, Cecil Houji.', 
Brentwoofi ; s. Barnston Claudius 7, d. Proud Sarali 602. 

3639 II. (£5.)- 'A. J. CorsiN'S, Crr.sslng Loilgc, Braintree, for Creasing Duchess 2nd 3040 (T.X, 
2438), burn Jan. 9, 1921, farrowed Fe);, 21 ; g. Westfield Beau 547, d. Cressing DucIick 
1368 by Laguna CliamiAnn 55. 

3649 R. N,— W. La WEEN' CE TaylOR, Gaily wood, Chelmsford, for Ashiogdon Queeu. 

H. C.— 3640. 


Class 410. — Essex Sows, born in 1922.* 

3656 I. (£10, fe R. N. for Champion,*) — Kemsley & Kemsley, Great Wake ring, Essex, for 
Barling Countess 6642 (T 4687), horn July 25 ; g, Chelmer Cornsack 745, d. Barlmij 
XMiat’s Wanted 4182 by Landwie.k King George 349. 

3650 II. (£5.)— A, J. COUSINS, Cressing Lodge, Braintree, for Cressing Hope 5th 7182 (T.N. 
4982), born July 4 ; t. Covers Jupiter 897. d. Cressing Hope 2nd 4950 by Westfield Beau 
547. 

3657 R. N.— Eejisley & Kemsley, for Barling Diamond. 

H. C.— 3659. 


Class 411.“2'^ree Essex Sows, born in. 1923. 

3668 1. {£10.)— Walter C. V. Sckwier, Tewes Farm, Little Sarapford, Braintree, forsu"? 

born Jan. 4 ; s. Brook Masterpiece 8th, d. Emma of Tewes 3812. 

3607 II. (£5,)--C. W. and J. Parker, Bradwell-on-Sea, Southmlnstcr, for Bradwell roh- 
anthus 2nd 8080, Bradwell Poppy 2iid 8082, Bradwell Nellie 2nd 8094, bom Jan. 2 and 3; 
g. Peace Daniel 4U7, ds. Bradwell Mary 1090 by Broxted Duke 17, and Bradwell belle 
1070 by Bro.\ted Duke 17. 

3065 R. N. — Charles Cousins, Jenkins, Stisted, Braintree. 

H. C.— 3670. 


* Prizes (dven by the Essex Ida Society. 

* Champion Cup, value Ten Guineas, given bv the Essex Pig Society for the best Bear oi 
Sow in Classes 400-110, 
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POULTRY. 

•The rrires in ea«h Class are as follo^vs; First Prize, 30s, Secoal Prize 20'' 

Third Prize, 10s. 

SwobI Prizes were given In the Poultry Classes hy the followins Clubs •— Dorkiii"- Siksct 
W hite Wyandotte, Columbian Wyandotte, Putf Orpington, British Rhode ‘ uisYui 
lied, Barred Plymouth Jlock, Buff Plymouth Ituck, Indian Runner Duel? and Bui 
Orpington Buok, ’ 


Class ^12— thrking Cods, 

1 r. & special.— CHAKLB3 Aitke.vhead, Carr House Farm, Xcw Sealiam 
a II. —A. J, Major, Blttou, Langley, Bucks. 

■i m.— G eorok h. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

(j R.N,— R. Gillrtt, Primrose House, Clitheroe. 


Class 413. — Z)or hi ug 

U I. & R.N. for Special.~BRio.-GES. E. W. Baird, Rcedvloeli, Jidroin. Bmviiksliire 
TJ II. &. Spccial.—CiURLBS Aitkexkead, Carr House Farm, Xeir Scaliam, 


14 III,— A. J, Major, DiLton, Langley, Bucks, 

10 R, K.— JN'O. Meisle, Camregan, Girvan, Ayrshire, 


Class 414. Dorhiwj Cockcreh. 

10 I. & R. N. for Speoial.— THCHfAS Bridem, Cononiey, K'eiylili’v 
211 II.— Ohakles AttKENHEAD, Carr House Farm, .Vc'wVr.tlrsm/ ' 

17 HI.— A, J. .Major, Litton, Langlev, Burks. 

IS R. R.— Bkig.-Ge.v. E. W. Bairb, Rcedyloeli, Edrom U.Tuiekshire 
H. C. -19, :1I. 


Class il5—Dorhiu{/ Pull cl.-:. 

27 I.~Ch.4RLE3 Aitkenhfai), Carr House Farm, New .'S.-iltam 
2:) ri.— B rig.-Gex. K. W. Baird, Rceds'loeh, £<In>in. It'iaviekYure 
20 III,~Thom.aS BRIDEM, Connniey, Rciglilev. 

29 R. N.— A. J. Major, Ditton, Langlev, Bin ks 
H. C.-25. C.~24. 

Class 410 .— Cods or Cnrlrrcls. 
:!4 I. & 30 HI.— Joseph Howe, Grosvenor Hotel Bl.mkuo.,], 
s:) II.— Ernest Watson, Castie House, Barnard I'astle, 
o2 R. N. — R. TwiGG, Clipsliead, Bradbourne, Ashboitu'e 
H. C.— 31. 


Class 417 . — Langshan Hens or l’ul.hl>>. 

37 I & 40 II.— Joseph Howe, Gro,sveuor Hotel, Blackpool. 

n Bradbourne, Aslibonrne, 

.'9 R. N.— R. Fletcher Hearnsuaw, Fo.n Hill, Burton ,Toyce, Nh.tt,-;. 

Class 418. — Croad Langshan Cods or ("fidrrds. 
-a Poultry Farm, :\rm.se]ltiirBi. 

ttV” T Aldborough Lodge. Boroiighbridge, 

POTTLTRY FARM, Burstow, Surrev. 

0.1 R. V.-THOMAS KiCHARns, 17 Cliurdi street, Lo,uiiica.i. 

H. (!.— 44, 45, 51. C.— 47. 

Class 419.-— Crodri La)t,gsJia-H Hens or Pidkls, 

e? Cocker, lOl Towngate, Leyland. 

■d Hssrcp, Low House Farm, Xatebv, Hirkhv Steple-n. 

Margaret Hodinso.n, Clay House, Wli.alroii. Ah.rju'ih. 
w n -j Gate House Farm, Iliirsti'icrpoiiit. 

H. C,— ab, 00, 64. > i i 

Class 420 , — Brahma Cods or Cod'enJs. 

L Tub Rev. u. M. SI'ICKI.NGS, Ronton I'icar.-m!’, Ilaughfon, Mail's. 

Class 421 . — Brahma Hens or J’iillds. 

eg Thompson, Old Chilwell, Notts, 

' C, M. Sticki.nqs, Ronton Vicarage, Uaughton, Staffs. 
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Class 422. — Cochin Cocks or Cockerels. 

7!^ I., 71 in, & 74 R. N.— (iF,OME H. PROCTER, Flfu?? House, Durham. 

72 II, -TOM H. FlTtNESS, Carlloji House, Chesterfield, 

Class 423. — Cochin Hens or Pullets, 

70 I., 75 II. & 77 R. N. — Geokqe H. Proci’ER, Flass House, Durham. 

70 III, -Tom H. Tcrkess, c&rlton House, Chesterfield. 

Class Light Sussex Cooks. 

9-1 I., Special & Cup, & 84 III.— J.SMES RU3.SEE, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

85 II.— F. M. Rogers, tYanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstplerpoint. 

80 R. N.— Mrs, M. A, Graxi’, Westlands, Horloy, Surrey. 

H. C.— 80, 90, 9o, 99. 0.-97. 

Class 425. — Liejht Sussex Hens. 

114 I. — James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

100 II.— Major J. A. JIorrisox, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

Ill in.— F. M. Rogers, Wan barrow Poultry Farm, Ilurstpierpolnt. 

J18 R. N.— E. A. Merck EL, Kingswood Poultry Farm, Warlingham. 

H. C,— 101, 105, 108, 116. C-— 109. 

Class 426. — Light Sussex Cockerels. 

128 I. & R. N. for Special & R. N. forCup. — Mrs. M. A. Graxt, Westlands, Ilorlcy. 
126 II." C. H. Goode, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

121 m.— R. Scott MriLKE, ttlydenenk Poultry Farm, Fddingston, Gla.sgow. 

100 R. N.— J. FaikekSTEtn', Kookhnrst, Rotherneld, Sussex. 

H. C.- '129. 135, 137, 138, 130. C. -124. 

Class 427. — Light Sussex Pullets. 

151 I.— James? Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

159 n.— M rs. M. a. Graxt, Westlands. Horley, Surrey, 

140 III. — Ma,IOR .T. .A. MORRisox, D.S.O,, B.asildon Park, Reading. 

157 R. N.— GEOrfREY Srenter, Rcedhv Poultry Farm, Bexlnll-on-Sea. 

H. C.--143. 149, 150, 156, Kil, C.— 145, 152. 

Class 428 . — SjjecMed Sussex (Joefa. 

168 I. & R. N. for Special,- -Du. E. S. .Iacksox, Carnforth, 

172 II.— C'ATT. T. M. Whittaker, Pen-y-Bryii, Portmadoc. 

162 HI. — James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

160 R, N. — Major J. A, Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

H. C.— 165, 167, 169, C.— 170. 

Class 429, — Speckled Sussex Hens. 

173 L- -Sir James Knott, Bt,, Close House Home Farm, AVylam-on-Tync. 

176 II. — Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

178 III.— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnfortb, 

181 R. N. — A, J. Falkenstein, Rookhurst, Rotherfleld. 

H. C.— 182, 183. 


Class 430. — Speckled Sussex Cockerels. 

190 I. — Mrs. M. a. Gr.ant, Westlands, Horley, Surrey. 

189 II. & 185 UI.— James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge, 

187 R, N. — A. J. Falkexsiein, Rookhurst, Rotherfleld. 

H. C.— 180. 

Class 431. — Speckled Sussex Pullets. 

198 I. & Special, 194 II. & 199 in,— James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 
193 R. N.— A. J. Falkenstein, Rookhurst, Rotherfleld, 

H. C.— 195, 196. C,— 191. 

Class 432. — Sussex Cocks, any other colour. 

204 I. &: R. N. for Special.— JAMES Rosskl, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

203 U.— Leonard Lucas, Broadmead Poultry Farm, Burstow, Surrey, 

200 III.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, 

201 R. N.— Fleetwood Ashburnham, G nestlings, Hastings. 

H. C.— 202. C.-206. 


Class 433 . — Sussex Hens, any other colo^ir. 

209 I. & Special.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

210 II.— A. J. Falken.stf.in, Rookhurst, Rotherfleld. 

213 m. — James Ru.ssel, Mapleton, Edenbridge, 

215 R. N,— H. Elthinoham, 119 Durham Road, Blankhili. 

H. C.— 211, 2/6, C,— 212. 
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(Jlass 434. — Sussex Cockerels, any other colour. 

••H I & 22'2 n.— M bs. M. a. Grant, W'oitluTid, llorlcj', Surrey. 

"l7 III.— M.uor J. a. MORRISOX, U.S.O,, Basildon Turk, Reading. 

•’i‘t R S- -Harold Mabsbail, Bramshott Manor, IJphook. 

• ‘ H. C.-221. C. -22'J. 

Class 435. -Sussex Pullets, any other colour. 

.,. 1 } _>[ajor J. a. MORRrsov, D.S.O., FRxsildon Park, Heading, 
ojs li. — PiKBrwoOD Ashburn’Ham, Guestlings, Hastings, 

IIL— Mbs. M. a. Gramt, AVestknds, Horley, Surrey. 

'•'i' K N— Harold Marskall, Bramsliott Manor, Liidiook. 

H c.— 225. C.— 223. 

Class -Caiivpinc Cocks or Cockerels. 

■’■>(! I— M.ajor j. a. Mokriso\, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

■>;n II. & 234 R. N.— LT.-COL. W. G, Ta:ca.s, Beeeli Place, Stowmarket. 

III -Larrkt Duke, Oaker, Matlock. 

H. C.~23U, 23.5. 

Class 437. -Campme Hens or Pullets. 

241 I, -Tom H. Fini,\T;.s.s, Carlton House, Chest eilield. 

24;i II. -LT.A’OL. \Y. G. Lttcas, Beech Place, Stowmarket. 

247 IU.--MRS. M. E. COOKE, The Grange J‘oultry Fann, Tenbury. 

242 R. N. — ^T. E. II.VKRISOk tfe SOXS, Darrass ll.-ill Poultry' Farm, Poiitelaiid, XeMYastle- 

on-Tync. 

H. C.— 239, 240, 243. C.— 240. 

Class 438. — White IVyandoilc Cocks. 

2,i2 I.— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Cliesterfield. 

249 n. — C. XR Goode, The Haydens, Bletsne, Bedford. 

24.3 in.— Eurd Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Fiast GrinsteRd, 

255 E. N.— Grass YNO OK Poultry Farm, Two-Milo-Honst's, Stockloii-on-Tecs. 

H. C.— 250. C.— 254. 


Class 439.^ — H7i?Vc Wyinulolte Hens. 
250 I.- -Lord Dewar, Iloinestall 1‘oiiltry Farm. East Crinsti'ad. 
2b:t II.--MR3. A. M. Barker, Prospect House, iauichester. 

2tii III,- -I'oM H. Furness, Carlton Hou-se, Chesterfield, 

2ti0 E, N.—Capt. j. K. Benavick, Auburn Hill, .Maltr.n. 

H. C.— 262. C.— 264. 


Class 440 . — ^¥hite Wyandotte Cockerels. 

270 I. & Special. John AVharton, Hojieycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

2(|0 II. Sl R. N. lor Special.— C, X. Goohe, The Haydeiis, Bletsoe, Bedfonl. 

267 III.— LOKD Dewar, Hoiriestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead, 

2.4 R. N.— PARK HotiSB POULTRY F.ARM, Burstow, Sitrrey. 

H. C.— 275. C.— 268, 273. 

Class 441. — H7a7fi Wyandotte Pnltels. 

27 I. & Special.— Grass YNOOK Poultry Fak.m. Tuo-MIie-llou.ses. Sfoektomon-Tees. 
-^5.) II. & R. N, for Special.- -John M'jiauto.s, Honeveoti Farm. HaM'es, Yorins. 

III,- C. X, Goodk, The Ha\deii3, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

R. N.— Wilfred Dowson, Windmill, Bishop Auckland. 

H. C.— 284, 287. C.— 283. 


Class i^2.Slack Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 
IIarorraves, Abbevdene Poultry Farm, Wlmllev, Lanes, 
“‘f.' H.— Ralph Forster, Post Othec, Dawdon.'Scaliaui Harboilr. 

HI.— Walto.n Maouhan, Ing Head Hovisc, Hoiiiilirtli, Vork<. 

Class 443 . — Black Wyandotte. Hens or Pululs. 
Harqreayes, Abbeydene Poultry Farm, Whalley, Lancs. 
-JJ U,— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chestertield. 


Class 444.— OoZti or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Cocker els. 
^'In TT Morten, Pentrich, Derby. 

m Richardson, 13 Boothain Crescent, York, 

n ^’JBness, CarltOR House, Chesterfield. 

H. C.— 300 . C.— 297 . 
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Class 445. — Gold or Silver Laced Wymdotle Hens or PuUets. 

3Q2 1. — Geome Hakdy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley, Cheshire. 

304 n. & 309 R. N.— Thomas Lockwood, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge, Harro^ase 

305 ni.— T om H. Fdknbss, Carlton House, Chesterheid. 

H. C.“307. C.— 306. 

Class 448. — Columbian Wyandotte Cocks, 

310 L. Fhan'K, 9 Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells. 

311 II. — CiAPT. .1. E. llRvwicn, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

313 III. &R.N. lor SpeciaL — G eosqe Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 

314 B. N, — HRSRY Huvr, Cliffords Mesne, Hewent, Glos. 

H. C.— 318. C.— 315. 

Class 447. — Columbian Wyandotte Hens. 

321 1. & Special.— G eorok Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 

328 n.— C apt, .T. R. Renwick, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

322 in. — L. H. Wage, Kingaland Poultry Farm, Beamlnster, Dorset, 

326 R. N.— E. L. Frank, 9 Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells. 

H. C.~327. C.— 323. 

Class 448. — Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels, 

332 1. & Special & 330 H, — Gborgb H.ardy, Pickermg Lodge, Timperley. 

331 III.— S. J. Shepherd, Roughton, Bridgnorth. 

329 R, N.— L. H. Wace, Xingsland Poultry F.arm, Beaminster. 

Class 449. — Columbian Wyandotte Pullets. 

334 I. & R. N. fop Special & 337 H.— Georoe H.tRDY, Pickering Lodge, Timperley, 

336 II.— W. R. Readhead, Manor House, Flamhorough. 

335 R. N. — S, J. Shepherd, Houghton, Bridgnorth. 

H. C.— 338. 

Class 450. — WyandoUe Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

343 I.— Robert Bell, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

341 II. — Alec Macdonald, Thornberry Farm, Bowes, Darlington. 

339 III. — WL U. Brewer, Azella Poultry Park, Lostwilliiel. 

347 R. N. — W. Lear, Howard Cottage, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

H. 0.^40, 342. C.— 345. 

Class 451. — Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, any other colcmr- 

349 I.— J. A. Boardley, Slyne Road, Lancaster. 

348 n.— F red Arqo, Bructor Farm, Inverurie. 

S50 III.- --Mrs. MrcH.AEl Harriso.v, Shaw House, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

353 R. N, — Is.^Ac Spencer, 50 Park Road, Elland, Yorks. 

H. C.— 354. C.— 352. 


Class 452. — Bujf Orpington Cocks. 

358 I. & R. N. for Special.— F. M. Rogers, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstpierpoiut, 
357 II.— George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 

359 III.— JOF^N llROOKS, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Irlam, Manchester. 

355 R. N.— W. .T, Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

H. C.— 350. C.— 360. 

Class 453. — Bujf Orpington Hens. 

361 I.— R. N". WooDEND, Hill House Poultry Farm, Burton, Westmorland. 

363 11. —George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

362 m.— IL M. Rogers, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Huiatpierpoint. 

364 R. N.— W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

Class i5i.—Buff Orpington Cocitere^a. 

365 1. & Special.— M.uoit J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

368 II.— R. N. Woodend, Hill House Poultry Farm, Burton. 

867 HI. & 369 R. N.— W. J. GOLDIKO, Bowens, Peualmrst. 

H. 0.-360. 


Class 455 . — Buff Orpington PuUels. 
870 L— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, 

373 n.— W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

374 III.— R. N. WooDEND, Hill House Poultry Farm. 

371 R. M.— J. Warren, Burton Manor, Marrdiull, Dorset. 

H. C.-375. C.-S72. 
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Class 456. — Black OrpiiKjfoH Cocl-.^. 

'^1 I.— JoHS Burdett, Liike Blink Torracr, Wingato. 

X) t’olslajiiri, iliifltHnE;toii. 

::<i lli.— M r. and Mrs, John I.owthkk, i{[.WL'li('ry House. Kightim isaiik-. (i; 
•'■'I R K. — 1^' C. BYLKS, Rank Hoiiisi.', Asliloii iBjaci, J.iiiicustcr 
h’. C— 384. C. 378. 

Class 457. — Blacl: Orpingloit- lien.'*, 
xi) I— John RuitDEIT, Bake Bank TiTraro, Wiiitralo. 
avs li,— G eoffrey Spencer, lleedlty Poultry Farm, Revtiiii. 

',„,l iu._mr8. G. Baird, Colstcmn, Hadrliiigton. 

■nil R.'N. -Mr. and Mrs. John Lowthuk, Boscbery Housi’, Bight. m Banks, 

Class 458. — Black Orpi/njlo)), Cochnls. 

i_ — ClAYTON & Ford Topkah, Tlie JamroH, Scssay, 'J'liirsk. 

400 li.— J. Warren, Kinkm Manor, Ma nil mil, Dorset.’ 

4 ii' III — Messrs. CURKAH, Parson Byers Fanii, Staniiope, 

4iH R. N— Mrs. M. A. BURDIOTT, iO, Lake Ihmk Terniee, Wingate. 

H, C.— 3!i8. C.— 396. 

Class i^9.~BUid' Orpington PvUtl.'i. 

4itr> I.--J. Warren, Burton M.anor, Marnhull, Dorset. 

4 ii;! IB— JoH.NS BROTHERS, J’enwiiie, Hellaiid, ihxliniii. 

41(5 III. & 404 R. N,— Mrs. M. A. BriUiEn, lu, J.ake Bank Terraee, \Viiie;;i 

Class 460.— Corks, any olhcr colour, 

410 I. — Mrs. G. Baird, Colstoiin, Haddington. 

41:1 II, J. Warren, Burton Manor, Marniiiill, Honset. 

4II7 III.- -L.idy AV.ALEY Cohen, Caen Wood d'owi-rs F.arm, Higtigafe. 

4Li‘.) R. N.-I.T.-Coi. H. Watts, Ilaslingtuii Hall, Crewe. 

H. C.— 411. 

Class 461, — Orpington liens, any other colour. 

41:') L George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham, 

414 II. Lord Dewar, Homestall I'onltry Fariu. Ka.d Crioslead, 

4di III.- -MvrraY Lindner, Ham Court, ('harltfm Kings, cln-lteiihain. 

416 R. N,— Lt.-Col. H. AVatts, Hasllngtoii Hall, ( nave. 

H. C.-— 130. C.— 418. 

Class 462. — Orpington CocktnU, any other colour. 

4i:! I. -George U. Procter, FJass Honsr’, Dm ham. 

436 u. -J.T.-COL, H. Watts, Ha.stingloii Hall, Crewe. 

4Ki III. -George Dickson, Hollin Kidge, Wonnald Cre.'u, Harroyali'. 

414 R. N.- -J. Warren, Burton Manor, Marnliiill. 

Class 463. — OTpinglo7i P-uJU(s, any vtJar colour. 

439 W'arre.n, Burton Manor, Marnhull, Dorset. 

4r; II.~Luri> Dewar, Honiostall Poultry Panu, Ka.4 Crinstea.i. 

4:;(i IIL—Geokge Dickson, Hollin Ilidge, Wonnald Gnm, Jlarroeaie. 

43.S R. N. —Murray Li.mjner, Ham Court, Cliarltuu King--, ( Ijiltenhatii. 

H. C.-433. C.— 432. 

Class 464.— TlritiW), tUiodc Ishind Rol Buiyh Cond' < ocd. 

4:19 I. & Special.— Miss MILDRED H. CLAY, Weinhury Hou-e, iMyiietm-k. 

43.k II.— .Mrs. Allan J. Mookk, Liglitoaks, Ivimtsford. 

413 III,— Geoffrey Spencer, Jtei-dhy J’oultry Farm, Bexhill. 

4:f‘ R, N.— W, R. Abbey, Croft Farm, H essay, York. 

H. C.— 134, 444, 451. C,— 4:J6, 44U, 443. 

Class 465. — British Rhode J stand Red SInyh Cotnh 

■PH I.— T. C’. CrawraLl, Haveray I’ark, Kirk IIiiiiiiiieilDn, N ork. 

4j3 II. -John D0U6L.as, 143, Haniiam Hoad, Kingswooil, Itristol, 

460 III.— J. B. Bboadhead, Wellhotiiie, Brighoiise. 

460 R. N.— Mrs. Allan J. Moork, Kiglitoaks, KuiiDi'ord. 

H. C.— 453, 461. C,— 465. 

Class 466. — British Rhode Island Rid Sinylr tondi Lockird 
467 I. & R. li. lor Special.- -Lady Viciokia Mi imAV, Whiteh y Uvy, i>reithm 
field. 

476 II,- -K. E. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

■^'0 III.— Mrs. Allas j. Moiire, Lielitoaks, .Knnfxfurd. 

479 R. li.— M.WOR H. B. Dykes, D.S.O., Doeenlo Hall, Coekmiumtli. 

H. C.— 409, 473. C.— 468, 471, 475, 481. 
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Class 467 , — British Rhode hhnd lied Single Comb Pullets. 

492 L & SpMi&l. — L ady Victoria Murray, Whitelpy Hey, Prestbiiry, Macclesfield. 
602 n. & EL N. for SpeciaL — M rs. W. U. Goode, Aldboroiigh Lodge, Boroiighbrklgp. 

493 III.— Mws Mildred H. Clay, Wembury House, Plymstock. 

484 E. N.— Ralph Forster, Post Office, Lawdon, Seaham Harbour. 

H. C.^90, 494, 497, 503. C.— 483, 487, 489, 600, 501, 600, 508, 512. 

Class 468 . — British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Coch, 

519 L & Special. — R. E. Marsh, Swamvick, A1 Fret on. 

.515 n.— MISS MILDRED H. CLAY, Wembiiry House, Plymstock. 

518 III. — Mrs. C. Colbeck, Boyle Hall, West Ardaley, Wakefield. 

617 E. N. — T. C. Crawhall, Haveray Park, Kirk Hiimmcrton, York. 

H. C.— 513, 514. C.— 516. 

Class 469 . — British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Hens, 

520 I. & 525 m. — JoHX Spescek, Market Place, Ashbourne. 

526 II.— R. E. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

C.— 524. 

Class 470 . — British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Cockerels. 

631 I, — R. E. MARSH, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

627 IL— MRS. C. COLBBCE, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Wakefield. 

H. C.— 530. C.— 529. 

Class 471 , — British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Pulkis. 

536 I. & E. M. for Special. — John Votce, 3, Tolcraan Avenue, Bebington, Cheshire. 
638 n. — Miss Mildred H. Clay, W' cm bury House, Plymstock. 

535 in.— R. B. Marsh, Swanwick. Alfreton. 

634 EL N. — T. C. CRAWHALL, Haveray Park, Kirk Haminerton, York. 

H. C.— 532, 539. C.— 533. 

Class 472 . — Frizzles Cocks or Cockerels. 

543 L— Major G. T. Williams, Tredrca, Perranwell. 

641 n. & 644 m. — S ir Claud Alexander, Bt., Fay gate Wood, Faygate, Sussex. 
542 R. N. — MlBS Hilda Laurie, The West Gate House, Canterbury. 

H. C.— 545. 

Class 473 . — Frizzles iie7\s or Pullets, 

653 I. & 550 in. — M ajor G, T. ^Villiamb, Tredrea, Pcrrauwell. 

549 IL & 652 E. N.— SIR Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygate W'ood, Faygate, Sussex. 
H. C.— 548, 551. 

Class 474 , — Old English Game BlaFk’Red Cocks or Cockerels. 

656 I. — R. S. Marsdkn, Bridge House, Chatburo, Clithcroc. 

658 n. — A rthur Brown, The Old Hail, Heigh in gt on. 

561 in. — John Oliver, Three pwood Farm, Haydon Bridge. 

662 R. N.— John Milligan, Scotty Lane, Scotty, Carlisle. 

H. C.— 654, 560. 


Class 475. — Old English Game Clay or Wkealen Hens or PuUfts, 
608 I. — R. 3. Marsden, Bridge House, Cli alburn, Clitheroe, 

671 n. — W- H. Hambieton, Boyers Lodge Farm, Kirby Muxloc, Leicester. 

665 m — JAMKa Ka&le, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbury. 

664 R. N.— Miss Mary Annie Reed, Low Cote Hiil Farm, Carlisle. 

H. C.— 563, 570. 

Class 476. — Old English Game Codes or Cockerds, any other colour. 

675 L — R. 3. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

582 n.— William Telford, Breconside, Brampton Junedon. 

676 m. — Joseph Graves, Btation House, Bullgill. 

678 E. N. — John Watson, Eden Mount, Kendal. 

H. C.— 572, 573. C.~580. 

Class 477. — Old English Game Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 

692 1. — William Telford, Breeoaside, Brampton Junction. 

586 n. — J ohn Watson, Eden Mount, Kendal. 

589 ni. — R. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

584 EL N.— T. H. EuDIKSTONE, St, John’s Chapel, Wearrtale. 

H. C.— 687, 593, 594. 
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Class i^S.—Jndmn Game Cocks or Cockerels. 

.(,5 BELCHEK, 9, Barrows Street, West Brcmwicli. 

rc (7 n— M aicolm, Boromeadow, Stirling, 
ii'j$ ui—ABBOT Beothers, Thuxton, Norfolk. 

Class Vl9.~-Indian Game IIeri.s or P-uJlets. 

too L— R. s. M.asDEX, Bridge House, Chatburn, C’lil heron, 

(■jii) li,— t'APT. J. R. Rexwice, Auburn Hill, Maltoii. 
liLii III.— R- Belcher, D, Barrows Street, West Bronmeh. 

Class 480.— elfwiorca Cocks or Cockerels. 

i__L 0 RD Dewar, Homestall roultry Farm, East Grinstcad. 

(Ilid li.— Whitaker & Tootill, Great Oiiseburn, Yuik. 

Class 481. — .Ifitwrita Hens or Pulkls. 

( 5 Q 4 Lord Dewar, Hnmfistall Poultry Farm, East, Grinstead. 

li.— H elps & Little, 74, ililbourne Street, Carlisle. 

(ielii III.— William J. Sewell, Culgaith, farlLslc. 

(jy; R. N.— William Simpso.s, Dene Lodge, Saltwcll Park, Oatcslieud. 

Class 482 . — Whiie Lcfjkorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

OL! I. & 60S II.— Lord Dewar, HomestalJ Poultry Farm, East Grinstcad. 
Gil III,— Whit.akkk & Tootill, Great Ouse burn, York. 

U09 R N.— Herbert Shorter, Cettesbrook, WyJde Green, Birmingham, 

H. C.— CIO. 


Class 483. — ■WhUc. Gcgharn Hens or Pullets. 
fdl I— Lord Dewar, Homeatall Poultry Farm, East Griastrad. 

G17 n.— Herbert Shorter, Cottesbrook, Wyldo Green, Birmingham. 
010 m.— D ogortt & Andrews, School Hill, Ulstou, Cambridiie. 

616 R, N.— Geoffrey Spencer, Ueedby Poultry Farm, Bexhill. 

H, C.— 615. 


Class 484. — Black leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

620 L & 622 n. — M rs. Harry Kent, Stanhridge Poultry l■'.'^rtn, Hone, B.altle, SuMex. 

621 IH. — Miss McIntosh, Wall Vicarage, North Tyne. 

Class Black Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

623 1. & 624 n.— Mrs. Harry Kent, Staubridge Poultry Farm, Hooe, Battle, Sussex. 

Class 486.— XejAom Cocks or Cockerels, any other colcnir. 

625 I.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Griustcad. 

626 II.— R. T. Seed E ANT, Wootton, Ulceby. 

Class W.— Leghorn Hens or Pnllds, any other colour, 

628 L— A. R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

63tl 11 . — w tt.t. t av Dean, Jun., 7, Rimmnrs Avenue, Freshfield, hivirpnol, 

631 IIL— J. W. PEACOCK, Holm Hill Farm, Chester tiloor, Ch-.stiT-le-.Stret. 

629 R, N,— Charles Middleaiass, 9, Newgate Street, Murpeth. 

Class i&S.— Russian OrlofJ Cocks or Cockerels. 

632 I.— Mrs. C. Colbeck, Boyle Hull, West Ardslcy, Wakelleld. 

635 IL— JOHN Sutherland, Tolbooth Lane, Wick, Caitlmcss. 

Class iB9.—PM$sian Orhjf liens or Pvllds. 

635 L—Mrs. C, Colbeck, Bovle Hall, West Ardsley, Wakefield. 

636 II.— John Sutherland, Tolbooth Lane, wiek, Caithness. 

634 III.— Mrs. Arthur Shersxon, Otloy Hall, IiKwith. 

Class 490. — Gold or Silver Sicilian Bvllercu]) locks or Cockerek. 

64n L— Mbs. C. Colbeck, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Wakefield, 

635 II.--FRASK E. Dkrham, The Old Hall, Hilton. Derby. 

037 Arthur Shersto.v, Otloy Pall, Ip-swieh. 

Class 491.— G'oW or Silver Sicilian Bnitcrcuy ILm.s or PuiieU. 

6U I. & 642 H.-FeanK E, DerHAM, The Old Hall, Hilton, Derby. 

613 UI.— Mrs. C. Colbeck, BovIb Hall, West Ardsley, Vakebeia. 
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Class 492, — Brown Sicilian Buttercup Cocks or Cockerels. 

646 I. — Majok J. a, MoKKiaox, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Koadiii;?. 

648 11. & 645 III.— Tom A. Soon' & Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

647 R. N.— Fuank E. Dekham, The Old Hall, Hilton, Derby. 

Class 493. — Brown Sicilian Buttercup Hens or Pullets, 

650 I. & 652 UI. — Tom A. Soott & Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

651 II. -Fraxs K. DRimAM, The Old Hall, Hilton, Derby. 

CIO R. N. — Ma.ior J, a. Morrisox, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Heading. 

Class 494. — Barred Plymmih Hock Cocks. 

655 I. & R. N. for Special.— Capt. .T, U. Krnwick, Anbura Hill, Maltoii. 

057 II. — ^Tom Oaroxer, The Poultry F.arin, Bowgreave, Garstang. 

05S III. — Dr. E. S. Jacksox, C.arii forth. 

054 R. N.— William SLAlltu, Grecnlot, Caton, LaneaKter. 

H. C.— 656. C.— 660. 


Class 495 . — Barred Plymouth, Rock Hens. 
666 I. & Special.— W. B. Williams, Carnforth. 

66:{ II. & 067 R, N. — Capt. J. II. Hexwtck, Auburn Hill, Malton. 
665 III.— Dr. E. S. Jacksox, Carnforth. 

H. C.— 664. 


Class 496.- i?arre(i Plymo-ulh Bock Cockerels. 
67o I. — W. K. AVilliams, Carnforth. 

(iCt) II. -Jas. BatRmax, Miliifliorpe. 

074 HI.- -J)K. E. .S. JAI'KSUX, ('arnfortli. 

079 R. N. -Bichard .Makixsox, Tiic Sijiiare, Burton, Carnforth. 

H. C.-6T8. C.-C71. 

C/ass 497. Barred Plymouth Bock Pullets. 

CiH) I. - Bk'HARD Makixsox, 'J'he Siiuarc, Burl on, Carufuilli. 

68 L IL— .Tas. Batkmax, AliliitlKirjio.. 

680 ni.-~CAPT. .T. H. Kkxwick, Aubiini Hill, Malloii. 

089 R. N. -I)R. E. S. Jack so x, Cai’nlorlh. 

H. C.- — 085. C.- 082. 


Class 498. — Pmjf Plymouth Back Cocks or Cockerels. 

099 I. & Special, & 69,5 III. — Du. E. S. Jacksox, C-aruforth. 

697 11.— Capt. J. It. Bex wick, Aulmru Hill, Alalton, 

696 R, If.— B iLSEOROUOH ife Bi.axI), Park Lane Poultry Farui, Foi'toii, GarstEUig. 
H. C.— 692. C.— 691. 

Class 499. — Bujf Plymouth Rock Hens or Pullets, 

701 I. & H. N. for Special.— H err J' lRT bi’EXSLEir, 0;iks Parn], Menston, Leed.s. 
704 IL — Dr, E. 8. Jackso.v, Carnforth. 

70-1 III.— JoH.x Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

709 R, N.— C.'.pp. J, 11. Bbxamck, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

H. C.— 710. C.-705. 


Class 500. — Ancona Cocks or CockerAs, 

713 I. — C. Haudox J()m- 55, Lougticld, Tenbury. 

715 n,— Euxest Trewhitt, Pallioii Bond PoiiUry Farm, Simderland. 

716 III, — E. Xewall, Gra\('l, Winsford. 

Class 501,- - --4R.co-ii.ft Hens or Pidlds. 

720 I. — ^E. Xv.WALi, Gravel, Winsford. 

717 II. — Hevrv H.iRTrEV, .Seghoie Cottage, Trawdeii, Coliio, 

719 III, — J, 8. iNTrHAM, Station Ifousn, Sedhergh. 

721 R. N. — Ernest Trewmitt, P.allion Bond Poultry Funii, Sunderland. 

H. C.— 722. 

Class 502 , — Cocks nr Cockerels, any other disiinct mrkty, except Banluii’S. 
753 L— Capt. J. B. Bex wick, Auburn Hill, 51. alt on. 

739 n.— II. S. Marsoen, Bridge House, Cliatburn, Clitheroe. Aseel. 

726 in.— William IOckivIUXO, 19, Eiuslgato, J’icki'ring. Red Malay. 

723 E. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D,8,0,, Basildon i'ark, Beading. White Plvui'aitli 
Bock. 
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Class b^Z,—Ue,ns or P'dkU, ann olhtr dldlntl vnrkUj, nx<i>i ikiWiut^. 

-i| I— HakRY Fox, lUchmoud i'oiiliry Farm, Matlock. ];c<ii’aii. 

- 4 i li,— M ajor J. A. Morrison, d.S.O., Ha-iiWou i'ark, HcadinL;. Whife Plvimmili Kock 
- 4 >( lU— XHOMAS Abbot, Foment (., .Norfolk. Audaliisian. 

R— HKNRY Hu.VT, CllifOTd^ ilcsfin, N(.\\vnt. Jubilm. 

H* C. C. — 75-. 

Class Poidlnj. Wyardvllc Coeb'i or (nr/.nn'.v. 

Till I & 76tf R. N.— Richaud Rodwkll, Walwrilni tVmllrv Farm, A'cl^ioii. 

7(jS li.— 5V. KUXCIMA.n, Foiiltry Farm, J.ai:ford, JHooii. 

Ttiil III— J-'MKS Huntley and So.v, Hirstl I’otiitry Farm, ('didst rciLiii. 

H. C.— 753, 759. C.- -753, 757. 

Class 505 . — Utiliiy Ponliry, Whiir, WytuidoUc or 

-^3 I— Richard RODWEIL, Walvnrdnn I’onlfry (arm, Xclsoti, 

“ 71 ^ li— L.ADY Anderson, Harrold i’ark, Sharnhrook. 

:7l> III.— j- 3. KobinSOX, Btlligalov,' I'oilltry Farm, tiainfonl-mi -T its. 

77 :! R. N,— Lt.-(' 01 . G. M. Tyrrell, Blctsoo, lindl'oni. 

^ H. C. 775, 7119. C.— 774, 7S5. 

Class 50Q.~Utilily While LajliorH dorh or ( '«t7i ri 

7;i;i I.--.TAJ1ES Hcntly and Son, Ilirsul I’oiiltry Farm, Cold-stmain. 

79(5 li. — D avid C. GabLDIE, 45, Dishland Strnnt, Ailmoalh. 

794 Ili.— O use manor Farms, Sham h rook. 

C,— 795. 

Class 507 . — Vtilily PunUry. White Lrijliorn Hens or PitUil.'^. 

799 I, -Ralph Dawson, Emmett Carr Farm, Clin.'fnrlinlii. 

Slid II.' -Kobert Armstroxo, South Broomford, Ciiathi!). 

SKI III.— .lAMKS Hu.ntlY and Son, Hirscl Foiillrv .I’ami. ('itlddrnam. 

SI):! R. N.— Mrs. Bramweli , Davis, l.ohvovlli I’oulli v Farm, ( amhs. 

H. C.—8U5. C.~801, SOS. 

Class 508. — Utility Povlfry. Rhode Lshtdd Ritl Cncl:.< or CorLn!'^. 

.‘!I4 I. — -Miss A. G, \KLS0N, I.imhnr.Tron.'-n, (Ihfn, I'ark. Sim(hT];i]i(l. 

Md II, —Sir James Knott, Bt., ( losn llom*? (‘.irm. 'Wylaiu-dM-Tyiin. 

Edd III.- H. Harold T.r.oYn, Otllny Foiiltry Farm. Naiidl'io li. 

HU R. N.— H.R.H. THE FRINCE OF WALES, K.G., J,aiiilul].|i, Ifalt, ('orinvall, 

H. C.— 917, 826. C.— 816, 821. 

Class 509. — Utility Poultry. Rhode IRaud Rnl Itcnn or Piilhtn 
sdt! I. C, X. Goode, Tim Hayd<'us, Blctsfic, Htdiiird. 
s:!:! II. -Henry Willi.AMS, Walker Uoad, St. .\ii1 lamv. Xi'Wrast Ic-oii-Tviii'. 

-S47 III. W. AND J. LYN.N, 0:5, Park Rnad, I'dm kliill. 

.St:! R. Nf, GltSH MANOR FarM.S, 8hariil,r<Mik. 

H. C.— 849. C.— 828, 8:J.S, 848. 

Class 510. — Utility Poultry. Siim:r Co> lx or ('nrb nl-<, amj cohoir. 

s.kl I, -Lady' Andep.son, Hurrold Park, Sliamhioo!;. 

8.'>7 II.- -Miss k. Potts. Bullock Steads F.ani!, Keiitoa, X.-wra-Hi -im-ryiii-. 
s.)(i III.- B, Hjcitle and Sons, Hidtuini I'onltiy Fann. liytoii-uii-J'y/j. 

8.0 R. N.- Sir James Knott, Br,, House Jlmae Farm. \5 \).tm-oii'lhiJ<‘. 

H. C.- 8.52. 


Class 511. — Utility Poullnj. Su.tsrx Ihh-s or PuHiR, iiny colvur. 

9'!} I.— .Miss A. G. Nelson, Limher House, ( liifi* Park. Smiderl.-md. 

II -ihAKR IIOCSK J‘0IJLTRY i'AKM. JlmstoW, -Surrey. 

89-! III. -Lady Anderson, Ilarmld Park, shaniiuook. 

805 R. y.- James Huntly and 80N, Hir?cl Poultry Farm, ('oldslr'-am. 

H. C.- 866, 807. C.— 804, 871. 


Class 512~VliUty Poultry. Hens or PvJhR, any rarhlih 'not Nt/Hw, 

6kt I,— A. Dudley Thompson, The Hollow Tree, Tardi-hi;. e-', llTuui^jtrirve. Brown J.ng- 

872 II. -H.ll.ir, The Prince of Wales, K.G,, LaiRlulidi. Hatt, Fcmwall. yiimrca. 

88;i m.- -M ajor T. Potter, St. Sfeiilmiis, st. Alh.m-. liku.k J.mliHm. 

R. y,— J. amf.s Huntly and son, Hinsel Poultry taiui, (uidstream. Flack MiiK.rm. 
Hd C. -880, 886. C.— 875, 870. 


Class b\Zr - - \>jhsl»iry 

§90 I, A 887 11.— James Huntly .\nd Scs. Hir>cl poultry Farm, 
«98 111. & 891 R. N. -Mrs. >1. K, Puokk. Tim ttrauuo Jh.ultry 
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Class 514 . — Aylesbury ]hjc.kst, 

802 I. ct 804 n.— James Hustly aud Son, llirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

893 III. & 896 K. N.~Mk8. M. E. Coome, The Grange Poultry Farm, Teubury. 

Class 615 . — Rouen Drakes. 

900 I.— James HONILY and Son, Hirsel Poultry Fann, Coldstream. 

898 n.— M rs. M. E. Coobe, The Grange Poultry Farm, Tciiljury. 

897 III. — AutHD?. E. Brewin, Llysmeireliion, Trefnant. 

899 B. N. — Oapt. J. B. Ben wick, Auburn Hill, MaJtou. 

Class 516 . — Roum Ducks. 

904 I. — Arthur E. Brewin, Llj'smcirchion, Trcfnant. 

903 II. — Mrs. M. E. Cooke, The Grange Poultry Farm, Tcnbiiry. 

905 m. — J ames Hu.ntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream, 

901. R. N.— MISS BETTY WILKINSON, Barueystead, Wark-on-Tyne. 

Class 517 . — Fawn Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred prior io 192S. 

917 I. & E. N. for Special.— The Rev. Joh.n Wilson, The Bcctory, Hutton-in-thc-Forcsi, 
Penrith. 

914 n. — W, Erio Thomas, Tandderwen, Henrhyd, Conway. 

915 in & Special.— E. H. Land, Craig Bittern, Dalbeattie. 

919 R. N. — T. Leo Paisley, Calder Hall, Caldcr Bridge. 

H. C.— 924. 0.— 907, 

Class 518 . — Faivn Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred tn 1923. 

935 I.— E. II. Lang, Craig Bittern, Dalbeattie. 

931 II. & R. K. lor Special, * 934 E. N.— The Rev. John Wilson, ThcBcetory, Button- 
in-the-Forest, Penrith. 

936 III. — G. Haddon Jones, Longilcid, Tenbury. 

H. 0—932. C.— 929. 


Class 619. — Indian Runner Drakes or Duties, any other colour, bred prior to 1923. 
955 I. & Special. — MRS. M. E, Cooke, The Grange Poultry Farm, Tenhury, 

942 n,, 953 m. & 950 R. N.— THE B.KV. Joh.n Wilson, The Rectory, Hutton-in-lljc- 
Furest, Penrith. 

H. C.— 938, 944. C.— 937, 958. 

Class 520. — Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, any other colour, bred in 1923, 
967 I. — Reginald Appleyaku, Brewsters, Ixwmrth, Bury St, Edmunds. 

971 II <4 962 R. N.— The Rev, John Wilson, The Rectory, Hutton-in-thc-Forest, Penrith. 
970 in. — Mrs. Allan J. Moure, Eight Oaks, Knutsford. 

H. C.— 963. C.— 961. 

Class 521,— Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1923. 

975 I. & R. N. lor Special & 983 lU.— J ames Hu.ntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farni, 
Coldatreain. 

932 II,— Miss ESMfi Gilroy, D allcut, Bridgnorth. 

981 R. N. — W. H Mitchell, Elmdcnc, Bcuil worth. 

H. C.— 984. C.— 972, 


Class 522 . — Buff Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1923. 

997 I. & Special, A 989 IIL--James Huxtly and Son, Hin^el Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 
996 IL — William G. Kino well, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

991 R. N.— W. H. Mitchell, Elradeue, Kenilworth. 

H. C.—IOOO, 1001. 0.-994. 


Class 523. — Drakes, any other variety. 

1008 1. — William G, KinQWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

1007 n.— B. P, PKRCIVAL, Shut.ttngton House, TamwortB. Magpie. 

1005 in.— William Richardson, 13, Boothara Crescent, York. Cayuga, 

1003 R. N.— James Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbury. Blue Orpington. 
H. C.— 1004. 


Class 524, — Ducks, any other variety. 

1010 I. — William G. Kinowell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

1011 II. — William Richardson, 13, Bontham crescent, York. Cayuga. 

1012 HI. — James Nagle, StonehengD jh.'digree Stock Farm, Amesbury. Blue Orjiiugfun. 
1009 R, N. — MISS JOLLIEPE, Hemingford Park, Huntingdon. Magpie. 
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Class 525 . — Ganders or Geese, 

./)15 I— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1016 IL & 1019 III.— Thomas Adboi, I'orncett, Norlolk. 

lOU R. N.— Rkoi.nald Apfleyabb, Brewsters, Ixwortli, Bnry at. Ediminds 

H. C.— 1018. 


Class 526 . — Toulouse Ganders or Ot.eae, 

^Q20 1. — Abbot Eros., Tluixton, Norfolk. 

1022 n.— T homas abbot, i'omcett, Norfolk. 


Class 527. — Americo.n Bronze Turkeij Cocks, 

j ^(|.27 I.— Thomas Abbot, Fomcett, Norfolk, 

IL— Abbot Bros., Thrixtoii, Norfolk. 

1023 TTl.— T he Earl of EXflrs, C.M.tt., Broomlmll, rHmfeniiline, 
lo'^i R. N.— Jamfa Nagle, Stonehenge Tedigree stock Farm, AnicsLui’y, 

H. C.— 1029. C.— 1028. 

C^ass 628. — American Bronze Turkey liens. 

1034 I.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1035 II. & 1031 R. N.— James Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, ^^lnu8l>ury. 

1030 III.-— The Earl of Eiors, C.if.tl., Eroomhall, Dunfermline. 

H. C.— 1032, 1030. C.— 1033. 

Class 529. — Turkey Cocks, any other varitiy. 

1010 I. — James Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Aiucsbuiy. Austrian White. 

Class 530. — Turkey Hens, any other rariely, 

1041 L 1042 II.—James Nagle, Stonehenge Ptxligrce Stock Farm, Aineshury. Austrian 
White. 


Class 531 . — Sebright Bantam Cocks or Codmls, 

1047 L— J. 0. PRESTON, Bay Horse, Ellel, Lancaster. 

1040 n.— A. R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1043 HI.— C. I. You.ng, 8, Palmer Street, Frome. 

1044 R. If. — T. U. Egglestone, St. John’s Chapel, Wcardalc. 

H. C.~1045. 


Class 633. — Sebright Bantam Hens or Tulkis. 

1051 L— J. C. Preston, Ray Horse, Ellel, Lanea.ster, 

1049 n.— A. R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1048 IH. — T. H. EqglestONE, St. .Tohri’s Chapel, Woardale. 

1052 R, N. — KE.AY AND SONS, 12, Lower Key ford, Frome. 

H. C.— 1050. 

Class 533. — Wyandotte Bantam Cocks or Cockach. 
1054 I. — J. F. Entwislk, Crlgglestone Manor Farm, Wakefield. 

1058 II.~CArER AND Booth, Seabrooks, Alfretuu. 

1056 m. — R obert Bennett, The Butts, Frome. 

1057 R. N,— Isaac Murfin, Nuttall Park, Ripley. Derby. 

H. C.— 1055. 


Class Wyandotte Bantam Ihn-s or Fvilds. 

1060 I.— J. F. Entwisle, Crigglestone Manor Farm, Wakefield. 

1067 U.— H. T. Miller, 75, Yorke Street, Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts. 
1066 HI.— Isaac Murfin, Nuttall Park, Ripley, Derby. 

1061 a. N.—Henry Hunt, Cliffords Mesne, Newent. 

H. C.— 1059, 1065. 


Class 535 . — Scotch Grey Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1068 l. & 1071 n,— James MoCrab, 13, Thomsen Street, Kiinuirnork. 

1069 III,— John D. Johnston, Norwood, Albert Avenue, Sedgley ihirk, I restwrcii. 

1070 R. N.— R. Fletcher Heaknshaw', Fo,v Hill, Burton Joyce, AottJUgliam. 


Class 536.— ^St'ofcA Grey Bantam Hens or TulUis. 
lOp I. & 107.3 IIL— James McCraf, 13, Thomson Street, ICiioiarruem. 

1074 ll.~ James S. HErBCitN, Buckland, Berks, 

1075 R, N. — R. Fletcher Hearnsuaw, Fox Hill, liurton Joyce, NoUmgham. 

H. C.— 1072. 
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Class 537 , — Frizzle Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 
107J) I, & 10fi2 n.— J. F. Entwislb, Crigglestone Manor Farm, Wakofield. 
1080 III,— A. Hobson, Edge Hill, Penistone. 

1077 R. N.— Major G. T, Williams, Tredrca, PerranwelL 
H. C— 1081. 


Class 538. — Frizzle Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1086 I. & 1091 II. -J. F. Entwisib, Crigglestone Manor Farm, Wakefield. 
1090 in.— SiK Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygato Wood, Faygate, Kussex. 

1088 R. N. — A. Hobson, Edge Hill, Penistone. 

H. C.— 1085, 1089. 

Class 539. — Old Bnyh'sk Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 
1090 I, & 1005 II. -11. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Cliatbuni, Clitheroe. 

1104 in,-- Sidney Newton, IB, MansfieKl Pond, lilanstield Woodlionse, Tfotls. 
1101 R. H.— Cart. K. Gn.ES Bates, The Spital, Hexham, 

H. C. -1004, 1096, 1007. 


Class 540 , — Old FwjUsh Game, Ba?iiam Hens or Pullets. 

1107 I, (fc 1114 R. N.— It. H. Mar.si>kn, Bridge TIoiiso, Chatlmni, Clillienx!. 

1105 II. — It. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

1108 m.— Miss C. E. Davies, Maplcton, Edcnlridgc, 

H. C.— 1111, 1110, 

Class Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1119 I.— Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Eiijiing. 

Class bin. —Indian Game Bantam liens or PtiUcls. 

1121 I. -Mrs. m. E. Mansell, The Shr-itherd’s t’lose, Kingston Sterf, Thnme. 

1120 IL - Joseph AV. Kr.T.woott, i'aiirastle, Cockerinonth. 

112:; III. tfe 1122 R. N,— Miss Jv. Piollv, 'Tlicydon lOacc*, Epidng. 

Class 543. — Modern Game BanPnn Cocks or Coehrels, any evhur. 

1124 I. -Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Ead Grinstcad. 

1125 H.- -11. Fletcher Hkaunshaw, Fox Hill, Burton .loyce, Nottingham. 

1120 III.— K. S. Marsdkn, Bridge House, Chat hum, Clitheroe. 

Class 544. — Modern Game Bantam Hens or PiiUcts, any colour. 

1128 I.— K. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatbuni. Clitheroe. 

1127 II.— H. Eltringham, 119, Duriiaiii Koad, lilaekhill. 

1129 III.— H. Fletcher Hear.nshaw, Fox Hill, Biirtou Joyce, Nottingham, 

Class 545. — Black or White Rosccomb Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 
IIJI I.^ — A. !{. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Prestnn. 

11.22 ll.— R. Fletche:r Heaunshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

112(1 III.— Lady Armstrong, Craigside, Rothhury. 

Class 546. — Black or White Rosecomb Bantam Hens or PvUds. 
1124 I.— A. E. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

11-10 II.--T. A, Stockings, 17, baiishury Eoad, Nonvich. 

1LJ8 in. & 1125 E. N.— Mrs. H. L. de Legh, Sliinclitle House, Shineliire. 

H. C,-1137. 


Class 547. — Barbu d'Anver Cocks or Cockerels. 

1142 I.— W. Orindey, Green Lane, Clifton, Ashhonrnn. 

1139 II. & 1145 III.— Kenneth Ward, Tweed 5'illa, ilaxby, York. 

1140 R. X.-R. Fletcher Hearkshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

H. C.— 1141, 1143. 

Class 548. — Barbu d* Anver Hens or Pullets, 

1147 I.— Eichakd Tekrot, Burchett’s Green, Maidenhead. 

1148 IL— Dr, J. W. Stone, Harwood, Maidenhead. 

1149 in.— Ke.nneth Ward, Tweed Villa, Haxhy, York. 

1151 R. M.— Capt, W. L. Eenwick, 3, Wellington Eoad, Newark. 

H. C.— 1150. 

Class 649. — Cochin or PelAn Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, 

1153 I.— George H. Procter, Flass House, Duvlinm. 

1154 n. — E. Eickarhson, 108, Gala Park Jtuad, GaLashieli?. 

1155 m. — ^W'. COPLEY Yeaman, Warden Cottage, Longhenton, NeweasIle-on-Tync. 
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Class 650 . — Cochin or Pelm Bantam llcnn ar Pw/Zr/x. 
jjrj (5 j_i,oRD Dewak, Homeatall Poultry Farm, East GriiiMcad 
jlM li.— J. Entwisle, Crigglestone Manor Farm, t,Vaki.-iirltl 

llVl III.— JOHX Burdett, Lake Bank Terrare, Wingate, 
llV" R N.— GeOROB H. PROCTER, Fluss UoiiRo, Diirliuiii. 

^ a 0.-1160. 


Class 551. — Japanese JBanlam Coch or Cuti'ir(I.<. 
lUU I.— Matthew Belt, Agra House, Haxby, York. 

11(11 a— M ajor G. T. Williams, Trodrea, Perranwdl, 

Jic;i lU. & 1106 R. N.“Alfred E. W. Dauby, Adcok-, Slircwsbnrv 
H. C.— lie^i. 


Class bb2.—JapaneM Banlam Urus or PvJhU 
no: I. & liro ni.— major G. T. williams, Trcdrea, I’rrranwrll, 
lion II. -Matthew Bell, Agra House, Haxby, York. 
llTl R. N.— Alfred E. W. Darby, Adcote, Mhrewsluiry. 

Class 5bZ~Bonlam Cocks or Cockerel^ any oihrr rarhly. 
li:,') F. Entwisle, Crigglestonn Manor Farm, M’akclicld. Plvitmulli li(.<k 
117:1 11. —T. E. CL.ARKE, Flialku Hall, SilviTdal(', J.ancs. (Jolil Siiaiidf’d lliiinl.iirki 
1171 III.— Tom H. Fl'EXESS, Carlton House, Chest ertield . (Umiie Islaiuf Enl. 

1170 R. N.— Hesry Hunt, Clilfords Mesrte, Newenl. Jubile(. 

H, C. 1173. 

Class 554 . — Banian Iltns or Pnlkts, any ollar nuutii, 

11 .s:i F. Extwisle, Crigglestone Manor Farm, M'aketieM, J’lvmoiitli IDuk. 

11711 H.-W. H. Clarkson, Carr Gate, Wakefield. White I'olisli, 

It.SS HI.— W. Copley Yeaman, Warden Cottage, hougbHitoii.Newi aslle-ou-Tnie, Brahma. 
117S R. N.— Lady Rachel Bixa, Higli Saiidhoe, Hexham. siJkie. 


RABBITS, 

Speeial Prizes were given In the Rabbit Clashes by the following t lub.^ AAiional Fl' inldi, 
Giant Rabbit, National English Rabbit, United Kingdom Dutch liald'if, I'nivi rsil 
Angora Rabbit, Tan Rabbit, and National i’nILii Ratilut. 

Class 555 . — Belgian Ilarc Adult Biuks. 

I I. (2(ki.l— E dward Oliveand, Ttiird House Farm, Asliinglnu. 

3 II. (15^.1— F. W. Paige, llostrevor, Histon, Cambs. 

3 R. N. -Joseph GraiI-AM, 19, Hartiugton (Street, Guteslieud, 

Class 556. — Belgian Hare, Adult Docs, 

-1 I. (205. Si R. N. lor Champion*).— F. W. I’AUii:, Rostrevor, iiidon, Cumlw. 
e II. (155 .)— Thomas tS. Ward, 21, South ikracle, Sj'alding. 

Class 567.— Belgian Hare Bucks, under (I lucmlhs. 

0 III. (10s.)- Dogoeti and Andrews, School Hill, HKlim, ('aiub^. 

Class 559,- — Belgian Hare. Rucks, nadir 4 fuonlhs. 

ill I. {205.)— IVOODFORD AND SON, 0, Broad Street, Ely, 

Class 560. — Belgian Hare Does, binder 4 mouths. 

12 I. Champion.*) — G. W. Foreman, 14, Mar^ke Street, Hardiiiuol. 

II IP (IS*.)— W OODFOKD AND SON, 0, Broad Street, Ely. 

13 III. (105.) — Machell and \Vilsos, High Hope, Street, Crook, 

14 R. N. — G. Frankland, 12, Pilgrim Street, Monkwoaciiiouth, SmiJeitnnd. 

Class 661.— Flernish Giant Adult Bucks. 

18 I. (205. & R. N. ior Special), & 20 n. (155.)— C. 'Wren, 00, Chureh Grove, lliirupfuii 
Wick, 

li III. (10s.) — T. W. Smith, 152, Acre Lane, Brixfon, London, S.W. 

10 lY. (5s.) — R obert G. Charlton, 15, George Road, Wullsend ou-Tyne. 


* Tlie Newbeirv Cliallcugc Trouliy given bv the National Ikdglao Hare Club lor tiw' best 
Utlgian Hare. 
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Class 562 . — Flemish Giant Adult Does. 

25 I. (20s. Sc SpecialJ — C. Wke.n, 30, Church Grove, Hampton Wick. 

23 n. (Ife.j— Joseph Graham, 19, Hartington Street, Gateshead. 

Class 663 . — Flemish Giant Bucks or Does, under (5 months. 

31 I. (20s. & Special.) — T, W. Smith, 152, Acre Lane, Brixton, London, S.W. 

32 II. (15s.), &Ji ILL (IDs.)— C. Wkeh, 30, Church Grove, Hampton Wick. 

30 IV. (5s.^)— J oseph Graham, 19, Hartington Street, Gatesiiead. 

Class 564 . — Flemish Giant Bucks or Does, under 4 montJis. 

37 I. (20s. & R. N. lor Special.)— T. W, Smith, 152, Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 

39 II. (15s.) — C. Wren, 30, Chureh Grove, Hampton Wick. 

40 III. UOs.) — H. Russell, 12, Holly Burton Road, Hove. 

42 IV. (58.’)— H. E. Wix, 32, Ttianct Road, Erith, 

35 R. N. — Frederick Grevett, The Pines, Slindon Common, Arundel, 
a 0.— 44. C.-^3. 

Class 565 . — English Black or Blue Adult Bucks or Does. 

45 I. (20s. & Special.) — J. Johnson, Shadforth, Durham. , 

50 II. (15s. & ^ N. for Special.)~J. W. Handpord, Thornton Villa, Earcroft llnaj, 
Close HUl, Hudderadeld. 

47 IIL (10s.) — F. W. Boyd and Son, 26, Church Street, Dunston-on-Tjme. 

48 R. N. — Johnson and Bellamy, 221, Freeman Street, Grimsby, 

H. C.-^6, 51. C.— 49. 

Class 566 , — English Adult Bucks or Does, any other colour. 

53 I. (20s.) — A tkinson and Noel, 63, Station Road, Hutton- le-Hole. 

57 II. (158.) — Johnson and Bellamy, 221, Freeman Street, Grimsby. 

55 ni. (lOs.) — Harrison Bros., Victoria House, Wrekenton, Gateshead. 

56 E. N.— Jambs Eaglee, 14, Ely Street, Gateshead. 

H. C.-54. 

Class 567 . — English Black or Blue Bucks or Does, under 5 mouth. 

62 I. {20s. & Special.)— J. G. Swalk, 14, Brown’s Buildings, Chester-le- Street. 

60 II. (15s. & R. N. lor Special.) — iliss Enid Mynors, Station Street, Ashbourne. 

61 III. (10s.) — JoHNSO.N AND BELLAMY, 221, Freeman Street, Grimsby. 

59 R, K. — F. W. Boyd and Son, 26, Church Street, Dunston-on-Tyne. 

H. C.— 58. 


Class 568, — English Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 5 months. 
64 1. (20s.) — H. Furnish, 6, Upper Russell Street, Darlington. 

66 III. (10s.) — J ames Baulee, 14, Ely Street, Gateshead. 

H. C.— 65. C.— 67. 

Class 669. — Dutch Black or Blue Adult Bucks or Does. 

74 I, (20s. & Special.) — E. S. Hanbcry, King Street, Dnffield, Derby. 

75 II. (Ifo. & R. N. lot Special.)— F rank Record, 72, Barlow Street. Derby. 

70 UL (12s. ftl.*)— M rs. E. AYERELI, Low Leazea, Hexham. 

76 IV. (7s. — F. P. SUTTON, Bondgatc, Castle Doniugton, Derby. 

C.— 78. 


Class 570. — Dutch Adult Bucks or Does, any other colour, 

81 L (£0».) J V. Low, 8, Soiitli Church Road, Bishop Auckland. 

79 11. (15s.) — EADY Bk 03., TJurhage, Hinckley. 

84 IIL (12s. 6 J.*)— George Fooru, Colliery Inii, Thomley, Co. Durham. 

80 IV, (7s. Od-^)— S. Heatley, 11, High wood View, Durham. 

H, C.— 82, 83. 

Class 571.— Dutch Black or Blue Bucks or Does, under 4 months. 

101 I. {20s.)— Herbert Phillips, Bank House, Long Euckby, Rugby. 

95 II. (15s.)— J. A. Reay, 14, Joieey Street, Sherburn Hill. 

100 III. (12s. 6d.*)— F. Bronson, Cold Braylicld, Turvey, Beds. 

93 IV. (7s, 6(/.*) — E. E. Lloyd, 12, Larkspur Terrace, Jesmond, NeweasUc-ou-Tync. 

H. C.— 87, 89. C.— 96, 

Class 572. — Dutch Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 4 months. 

102 I. (20s.)— T. K. HOOD, 1, Elliott Road, Old Ford, Gateshead. 

100 n. (15«.)— James Charlton, 16, Canada Street, Shieldfleld, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

103 ni. (12s. 8d.*)— E ady Bros,, Burbage, Hinckley. 

105 IV, (7s. 6d.*)— J. W, Handford, Thornton Villa, Barcroft Road, Close Hill, Hudders- 
field. 

H. C.— 104, 100. C.— 108. 


• Fourth Prize given hv i.be Natfmial Flemish Giant Ral)bit Club. 

* 2s. 6(L towards each Third Prize, and the whole of each Fourth Prize were given by the 
United Kingdom Dutch Rabbit Club, 
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a ass BIZ.— Angora White AdiiH Buch or Does, 

11-2 I. (20s. & Special.)— Te OKAS A. Koiister, Angora House, Mount View We^f lUi,,,,- 
oii-Tync. „ .wr . 11 

115 ni. (10s.)— Miss F. Nichol, lO, Rawling Eoad, Gatoslicad. 


Class 574 .— White Bw.ks or Doc.^, innkr 4 months. 


V>n I (20s. & R. N. for Special.)— J, W, Daik, 15, 
i“.-i li. (16s.)— J. W, Hutciiixsos, 117, Stono St ref 
n? III. ( 10 s.}— Thom. AS A. Forsteu, Angora House 
iis R, N.— Artecr Wright, I'llesthorpo, Kugby. 

' H C.— 124, 126. C.— 125. 


Bright Street, West liartlejMXil. 
et, NewcasIlc-rin-Tviie. 

■, Mount View West, Jfjlon-oii-Tvi 


Class 51Z.— Angora Bucks or Does, any other colour, vmkr 4 nmlh. 

132 I. (20*. & Special.)— T. Thacker axd Son*, 24, Wallt-r .Streel, Lcaiiiingtoii Sim.' 

Class 577. — Blue Beveren Bucks, bred in 1923. 

143 I. (20*.)— S. Webber, 38, Brighton Road, Rccllaud, Bristol. 

142 II. {15«.)— Mrs. S. M. TOMLISSOR, Clayton Poultry Kiirui, Neweasfle, StatTs. 

134 III. (10?.)— S. Kirby, Oaklea, Fairwater Grove, U.-indalf, Cardiff, 

14i) IV. (6?.H— John Drummord, Mcgginch Castle, Rrroi. 

144 V. (4s.9 — Errest Read, 25, Salviuo Terrace, Fishbtini, Verryhill. 

151 R. N.— G. Walker, 44, Trinity Street, Gainsborough. 

H. C.— 135. C.— 146. 

Class 578. — Blue Beveren Does, bred in 1923. 

163 I. (20».), 155 ni. (10*.), & 159 V. {4s.9— MRS. S. M. Tomli.nsov, Claylim Poultry 
Farm, Newcastle, Staffs. 

158 II. {16?.)— PERCY K. PICKERIRO, Townhe.id, Alston. 

154 IV. (6?.9— s. Kirby, Oaklea, Fairwater Grove, Llnndaff, CarditT. 

170 R. N.— Mr. and Mrs. C. ^Y. Jude, 5, Fisher Sti(!et, Cutnbridge. 

H. C.- -150. C.— 166. 


Class 579 . — While Beveren Bucks or Docs, bred in 1923. 
172 I, (20?.), & 175 III. (10?.) — G. H. Beasley, Broom Close, Pilmoor, York. 
174 II. (15s.)— Mrs. ard Miss Loro, The Hawthorns, Claydoii, Ipswidi. 


Class 580 ,- — Havana Bucks, bred in 1923. 

180 I. (20?.)— Henry F. Blaauw, Towninga Place, Wivelsfleld, Havwards Heath. 

182 II. (15?.)— Hanson and Hartley, 3b, Station Bond, Rishkra, Lanes. 

187 III. {10?.)— .Torn Drummond, Meggineh Castle, Krrol. 

185 IV. (6?.9i & 181 V, (4?.9 — MltS. S. M. TOMIIRSOR, t.’layton Poultry Farm, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

179 R, N, — R. P. Howell, 78, Wingrove Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Class 581 . — Havana Does, bred in 1923. 

193 I. (20?.)— Hansos and Hartley, 35, Station Hoad, Hishtoti, Lancs. 

189 II. (15?.)— E. C. Richardson, Ecclesbourne, West Bydcet. 

196 HI. (10?.), & 192 V. (4i.^)— M rs. S. M. TomiiRSON, Clayton Poultry Farm, New- 
castle, Staffs. 

191 IV, (6?.*) — R, P. Rowell, 78, Wingrove Road, Newcastle-on-Tyue. 

194 R. N,— William Waller, 141, Hitchin Road, Luton. 

Class 582. — Chinchilla Bucks, bred in 1923. 

292 1. (20?.)— Arthur Wright, Uliesthorpe, Rugby. 

209 n. (15 ?.)— Lady Victoria Percy, Tyucwood, OvingiiaTn-on-Tym!. 

205 HI. (iO?.) — C apt. W. Erdmwell, The White House, Canipsea Ashe, Wickliam Market. 
2b3 IV. (8?.*)— The Hon. Mrs. E. Lascelles. Linton Spring, Welherby. 

205 V. (4?.9— 0. .T. Davies, Culveidands, Lindfleld, Haywards Heatlu 

210 R. S,- -Miss Beatrice .8. waller, Hungarian Hall, Petti.strce, Wick'ham Market. 

K. C.— 203, C.— 204. 


Class 583 , — Chinchilla Does, bred in 1923. 


““g J; (20?.)— Lady Victoria Percy, Tynewood, Oving 
er TTt Nelson, 7, Golden Hill Lane, Leylari 


ighain-on-Tync. 

,, *.,ylarid, Preston. 

“ij* 111- (10 ?.)— Arthur Wright, Hllesthorpe, Rugby. 

ly. (8?.9 — Henry T. Blaauw, Towniugs Place, Wivelsfleld, Haywards Ileatli. 

V. C.vpT. W. Brumwell, The White itouse, Cainpsca Ashe, Wickham Market. 

224 R. .. . . 


..-John Drummond, Megginch Castle, Frrol. 
H. C,-213, C.-228. 


‘ The Fourth and Fifth Prizes in these Classes were gi\en by the Beveren Club. 
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Class S84 , — Argmlt de Champagne Bucks or Does, bred in 1923. 

229 I. (208.), & 231 H. (15s.)— MITCHELL AND Balmee, Birchrss Brow, Aiighton, Oriti>kirk 
228 III. (lOs.), & 230 IV, (Os.*) -Me. and Mbs. B. de H. Pickard, Klmhiirst 
Mrllou Mowbray. 

232 V. THE Hon. Mbs. E. Lascrlles, Linton Spring, Wetherby. 

Class 585 , — Lilac Bucks or Does, bred in 1923. 

235 I.*{208.)— L. Hough, 7, Dierdcn’s Terrace, Middlewicli. 

236 II. (15s.)— H anson and Hartley, 35, Station Road, Risliton, Lancs. 

239 III. (1(^), & 234 V, (4s.')— Charles L. Smith, 25, Monk's Road, Winchosfcr. 

23cS rV. (8s.*), <fe 233 R. H, — THOMAS S. Lea, Coomassic, Upyiiighain Road, Loiecsier. 
H. C.— 237. 


Class 587. -Silver Grey Adult Bucks or Does. 

249 I. (20s.), & 244 IV. {5s.*l- -Ck)OK and Oughtred, Springfield, West Hartlopoo], 

247 II. {16s.) — W. FoESTEE, 13, St. Helen’s Terrace, East Hetton, Coxlioe, Co. Hiiilutii. 
25G III. (10s.)— P almer and son, Cambridge Road, Sandy, 

245 R. N.— A. 0. Green, 40, Heath Road, Wadsley Bridge, Sheffield, 

H, C.— 243. C.— 248. 

Class 588. — Silver Grey Bucks or Does, under 5 months. 

27)5 I. (208.) — Thompson Bros., Hotel Victoria, Witton-Ic-Wear. 

256 n. (16s,)— C ook and Oughtred, Springfield, West Hartlepool. 

2.i7 in. (10s.) — S later and Son, 42, Lyons Colliery, Hetton-le-Hole. 

258 IV. (5s. *>— Sayer and Bulman, 26, Clarence Terrace, Willington, Co. Durham. 

252 R. N. — tv. Weatherul. 24, Grace Street, West Hartlepool. 

H. C.— 254. C — 253. 

Class 589. — Silver Fau'n Adult Bucks or Does. 

2,59 I. (208.) — E. W. Easton, 35, Caldecott Street, Rugby. 

260 II. (15s.)— J. W. Brown, S, Gralmm Terrace, Xew Shildon. 

263 III. (10.S.)— tv. Forster, St. Helen’s Terrace, East Hetton, Coxhoe, Co. Durham. 

264 IV, (5s.“) — P almer and Son, Cambridge Road, Sandy. 

261 R. N.— John E. Peaicson, 6, The Green, Bishop tVearmouth, Sunderland. 

Class 580.— Silver Fatvn Bucks or Does, under 5 wonlhs. 

265 1. (208.)— E. W. Easton, 35, Caldecott Street, Rugby. 

266 II. <15s.)~J, tv. Brown, 8, Graham Terrace, New Sliiidoii. 

267 m. (108 .) — Palmer and Son, Cambridge Road, Sandy. 

Class 591. — Silver Broken Adult Bricks or Does. 

268 I. (20s.}~Thompson Bros., Hotel Victoria, Witton-lc-Wear. 

Class 593.— (StZi’er Broivn Bucks or Does, under 5 months. 

269 I, (208.), & 271 II. (158.)— Thompson Bros,, Hotel Victoria, Witton-Io-tVear. 

270 in. (108.) — PAL.MER AND SoN, Cambridge Road, Sandy, 

Class 5QA.—Tan Adult Bucks or Does. 

274 I. (208. & Special.)— T homas Appleby, ll, Wilfred Street, Chester-Ie- Street. 

272 II. (15s.)~Samuel AllavoOD, 36, Cmwe Street, Derby. 

27.5 III. (lOs.)— W. J. Guilds, 299, Mill Road, Romsey Town, Cambridge. 

2^ R. N. — Arthur Pickles, 18, Woodlands Road, Girlington, Bradford. 

Class 595.— Tan Bucks or Does, under 5 months. 

270 1. (20s.)— S amuel Allwood, 96, Crewe Street, Derby. 

279 n. (15s.)— A rthur Pickles, 18, Woodlands Road, Girlington, Bradford. 

277 IlL (lOs.)— M rs. Hill, 356, Main Road, Darnall, Sheffield. 

280 R. N.— Thomas Applp:by, ll, Wilfred Street, Chester-lc-Strcct. 

H. C.— 282, C— 281. 


Class 596— Bucks or Does, under 6 months. 

286 I. (20s. & Special), A'. 288 III. (lOs.)— J, Meynell, 48, North Road, Darlington. ^ 

289 II. (15s. & R. N. for Special.)— Miss Pakkinso.n, 44, Four Lane Ends, Uetton-li'-Bo>r. 
284 IV. (58.’)— E. W, Easton, 35, Caldecott Street, Rugby. 

290 R. N— Elliott and Shaw, 12, Park Terrace, Sunderland. 

H. C.— 287. C.— 291. ' 


* The Fourth and Fifth Prizes in tlicso Classes were given by the Beverea Club. 

* The Fourth Prizes were given by the National Silver Rabbit Club. 

* The Fourth Prize was given by tlie Kational Polish Rabbit Club, 
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farm and dairy produce of the 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

Class 597 — ^M-'o PoundA of Fresh BuHcr, Kithoui ai)y salt, vnidc vp in phiui 
pounds, from the milk of Cfuinnel Island, Devon or Fenith Duon I'uiiic 
and their crosses. 

1(1 I. (84.) — Mrs. L. MATTHETVS, Xilkhnuiplon, Bude. 

11 li. (£2 .)— Mrs. L. B- Milron', Meui. Down, Kackcnford. 

■> m. (£1.) — T. K. Boutho, Tront;ivaiiitori, I’onzanoii. 

4 R N.— Miss Lucte Forster, Gltbo Farm, KirkwlulpinRlon, Xtwc.istlL'-iiii-Tviio 

H. C.— 3, 13. C.— 1. • ■ 

Class 598.-— Poitvds of Fresh Butter, without any sail, tnndc up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of eatih of any breed or cross other than those mentioned 
in Class 507. 

I. (£4.)— MISS S. H. Kobinsox, Rud Hoiisn Farm, .Livcrfmi, Imfins-iii (’It vilaml. 
n:. ( Kinial I'rize\ Miss Hail, Low F.arm, Bodcur. 

:;7 u.'lOs. J Mrs. William Irvjxo, Toppin (’ustF', Heads Nook, rarlisie. 

:!4 R. N— MR*!. M. Hai-l, Crake Scarr Farm, liiittiTkimwlo. 

H. C.— 17, 32. C.— 21. 

Class 599.~Ttt’0 Pounds of Fresh ButUr, slightly salted, madevp in ploh) pounds 
from the milk of Channel Island, Devon, or South Devon Cattle and iht ir 
crosses. 

•lO I. (£4 .) — Mrs. L. B. Mildox, Mead Down, Fa( keiiford. 
o:! II. (£2 ,)— Mrs. L. M.\tt]iews, Xilkharnpton, Bode. 

:il III. (£1 .) — The Earl of Mocxt Eugcumbk, Mount Edaciiml)^, I’lvtiionth. 

IS R. N.— Miss Jean MacGillivray, Gay Bowers Farm, Danbury, (■helmsj'uril. 

H, C.— 4G, 54. C.— 41 

Class 600. — Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, slighily sailed, made up in phmi 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than Ihose menlioned 
in Class 590. 

:i I. (£4.)— Mrs. William Trtino, Toppin ('asfle, Heads Nook. Carlisle. 

.V.t II. (£2 .)— Mrs. 9. Beadle, Broadless (Lxlin NewbiL'inai, Mii]ilIe{ni)-in-Ti<-siia]e. 

Id III. (£1.)— MRS. A. A. Here, stowlleipli Barton, Tiverton. 

G(i R. N.. — .Mrs. H. Fi.SHKR, Old Town, .Soiithwaitc, Carlisle. 

H. C.~7C. C.— 65. 

Class 601. — Three Pounds of Fresh Batter, slightly soiled, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive marketable, designs. 

'.*1 I. ff4.1— Mins. W. E. Midi), Slade House, Darley, Harrooate. 

I'll U. (£2 .)— Mrs. L. B. Mildox, Mead Down, Bae’kentord. 

I'lt III. (£1.) — Mrs. L. Matthews, ICilkhampton, Bude. 

'Id R. R.— Miss Annie PRicn.vRD, Tim Bairv, Wellu'ek, AVorksi|). 

H. C.— 84, 85, 0.— ‘J6. 

Class 602. — Three Pounds of Fresh slightly sailed, made up in guninds, 

and packed in non-returnable boxes for transmission by rail or parcel post. 

Cl'! I. (£4.)— Mrs. L. 11. Mildon, Mead Down, Baekenford. 

Fla li. (£2.)— Mas. W. E, MUDD, Slade House, Darley, Brnmaate. 

‘J'J HI. (£1.}— Mrs. a. a. Berk, Stoodleigii Barton, Tiverton. 

I0{j R. K.- -English Dairies, Ltd., Crewkerne, 

H, C,— lor. H, C.— 106. 


Cheese. 

Made in 1923. 

Cl^s 603.— Tu)o Cheshire Cheeses (Coloured), not less than 40 lb. each. 
124 I. (£5 ,)- -Samuel Dutton, Oak Farm, Han^lilon, Tarjiorley. 

131> II. (£3 .)— Fred Huxtbacji, Moor Hali, Aston, Nantwi<;!i. 

1<2 in. (£2 .)— Fhil W.allea', Towns Griam, Wettonlndl, M iiisford. 

137 R, N.— W. F, Hobson, Woodley Hall, Nantwicli, 

H. C.— 119, 127, 136, 154, 178. C.— 129, IJ4, 165, 169, 1)3. 
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Class 604, — Two Cheshire. Cheeses (Uncohtired), not less than 40 lb. each. 
18'J I. (i5.)— W. H, Horsox, Woodley Hell, Xantwich. 

208 n. (£3.) — Philip Sumver, Ivy House, Frith, Wrenbiiry, Nantwich. 

205 III, (£2.)— PHIL W ALLEY, TowQS Green, Wettonhall, Winsford. 

200 B. N.— G. E. Rich ARPS, Sandford Hall Farm, West Felton, Oswestry. 

H. C.— 181, 196, 199, 202, 206. C,— 180, 185, 190, 192, 197. 

Class 605. — Two Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 50 lb. each. 

220 1. (£5.)— Miss Sxevensox, Knocknaln, Stranraer. 

213 n. (£3.) — WUIUM Hunter, Uartliland Mains, Stranraer. 

222 III. (£2.) — A. AND W. WYiLiE, Moasgiel, Mauchline. 

212 R. N, — S, AND J. IIUNTKR, Castle Slnniness, Glenlnce. 

H. C.—210, 216, 219. C.— 209, 214, 215, 217. 

Class 600. — Ttoo Cheddar Truckles. 

236 I. (£4.) — A. AND W. WYLLIE, MossRiel, Mauohline. 

230 II. (£2.)— JOHN McHaro, Barbeth, T.eswalt, Stranraer. 

228 III. (£1.)— William Hunter, Garthland Mains, Stranraer. 

234 B. N. — James Wallace, Knoekneen, Ervie, Stranraer. 

H. C.— 226, 232. C-— 223, 224. 

Class GOT.—Ttm Siilion Cheeses. 

243 I, (£4.) — Long Clawson Dairy, Ltd., Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 

242 II. (£2.) — Mrs. Henry Knight, Suugrave, Loughborough. 

243 in. (£1.) — United Dairies (Wholesale), Ltd,, Harby, Melton Mowbray. 

240 R. y.— J ohn O’ Gaunt Creamery Co., Ltd., John O’Gaunt, Melton Mowbray. 

H. C.— 237, 239, 246, 247, 252. C.~250. 

Class 608. — Two WensleydaU Cheeses [Stilton sha'pe). 

256 I. (£4.) — Miss B. J. MuDD, Aldbofough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

257 n. (£l) — A lpreo Rowniree, Son a.nd Wrioht, The Dairy, CoverUam, Middlehnm. 

258 in. (£1.)— Wbssleydalb Pure Milk Society, Ltd., The Dairy, Horthallcrton. 

255 R. N. — Iliss Rachel James, Llancayo, near Usk. 

Class 609. — Two Cother stone Cheeses, Stilton Shape. 

262 I (£4.)— Alfred Rowntreb, Son and Wkioht, The Dairy, Coverham, Mlddleham. 

263 n. (£2.) — Wensleydalb Pure Milk Society, Ltd., The Dairy, Northallerton. 

261 R. N,— Miss Harrison, Galnford Hall, Darlington. 

Class 610 . — Tofo Cleveland Cheeses. 

265 I. (£4.) — East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford. 

266 n. (£2.)— Mrs. J, T, Garbutt, Street Farm, Loftus. 

267 in. (£1.)— Robert Hicks, Stonebrcck Gate Fann, Danby, Yorks. 

264 B. K. — Joseph Clemiut, Park Hc.ad Farm, Fryup, Lealholm. 

Class 611. — Tvx) Caerphilly Cheeses. 

275 L (£4.)— United Dairies (Wholes.ale), Ltd., Wells. 

268 II. (£2.) — Cheddar Valley Dairy Co., Ltd., Rooksbridge Factory, Axbridge. 

277 IIL (£1.)— West of E.vgland Creamery, Hlghbridge. 

269 R. N.— CoA AND Sons, The Creamery, Haverfordwest. 

H. C.— 270. C.—2V4, 276. 

Class 612. — Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb. each, of Cheddar or Cheshin 
character. 

286 I. (£3.)-— 4Y. !E. Moore, Baddiley Farm, Nantwieh. 

280 n, (Sk)- Mrs. Evelyn W. Evans, Criekleaze House, Chard. 

284 III. (£!.}- -M.'RSHALL IRVINO, Eardswiek Hall, Church JlinshuU, Middlewicb. 

H. C.— 278, 282, 283. C.~279, 281, 287. 

Class 613.— Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb. each, of Stilton or Wensleydak 
character. 

298 I. (£3.)— Miss B. J. Mudd, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

300 IL (£2.)— Riley's Dairies, Ltd., lO, Campbell Street, Hull. 

304 HI. (£J.) — Fred Webster, bhoby Priory, Melton Mowbray. 

296 B. B.— Miss Rachel James, Llancayo, near Usk, 

H. a— 293, 303, 306. C.— 291, 294, 305. 

Class 614. — Two Soft Cheeses, rnade from Whole Milk. '> 

309 I. (£3.)— East Anglian Institute of Aoriculture, Chelmsford. 

310 II. (£2.).— Miss B. J. Mudd, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

307 III. (£1.)— MISS Elsie G. Cooe, Heath House, TuUiworth. 

H. C.— 313. 
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Class m.-Tu,o Soft CUuu, made from Cream, mthout the aMiim of AV„»,( 
yjo 1. (£ 3 . 1 — MISS M. E. Gordon, 5U, Ashby Road. I ouirliboTmi.rh ^ 

Bid II. (£2.)-MR3. J. T. Oarbdtt, Street Fann, Loftis " 

B23 lU. (£1 .) — Miss Jean MacGillivkay, Gay Bowers Farm Fi'inlnirv r-i i 
:i'2i R.N.-MIS3 B. J. Mitdd. AJdburougli Dairy, Boroughbridge^ ^ (lielmsford. 

Cider. 

Class 618.— fSia: Bottles of Dry Cider, made in 19‘>*? 

<*2-HQi^ANTocK Vale Cider Co.. Lid., North mherto... Brldg- 

B-'9 UL (£L)^John W. Davies, Red House, Michel Troy, Monmouth 

3B0 E. N.— Herberi j. Davis, Goldeborough Farm, SutUui Moutis, Sparkford. 

Class eil.Six Bottles of Sweet Cider, made in 1922. 

^^Tiverton! HEATSCO.iT Amory, Bt.. Knlghtshayes Court, 

350 II, (82.)— Pdilin Brothers, Compton Grceuneld, Bristol. 

Class 618. — Six Bottles of Cider, made 'previmis to 1922, 

355 I. {f3.)~SlR Ian HEATHCo.iT Amory, Bt., Knightshaves Court Tiverton 
305 n. (£2) ft 364 m. (£ 1 .)-J 0 SE]>h m. Parry A: C'o., Ltd., bSnstJr. 

Wool.i 

Of 1923 Clip, 

Class 619.— r/iree Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool 
371 1. (£3) & 372 n. (£2 .)~Hdgh W. Stilgoe, Tlie Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

Class 620. — 'Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool 

o-f (£2.)— FL Craig tanner, Eyton-on-Sevom, Cross Houses, Salop. 

3-3 m. (£1)— Nokjian j. Nunnertev, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

Class Three Fleeces of Southdown Wool 
378 I, (£3) & 379 II. (£2.)~Lady Lddlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

381 in. (£1) & 380 R. N.— J. PlERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldonhain, Watford. 

Class 623. — Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool. 
u33 I. (£3) tfe 382 II. (£2.) — Wiliiam Todd, The Grange, Little Ponton, Grantham. 

Class m —Three Fleeces of Su^olh Wool 
387 I, (£3.)— Frederick M. L. Slater, Weston Colville, Cambridge. 

38fi IL (£2 .)— Capt. L. W, Keadr, Enrsliam Hall, Bungay. 

384 in. (£1,)^, S. Carlton, White Hall, ,Sudbury, Sulfolk. 

Class 624. — Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool. 

389 I. (£3} & 390 II. (£2.) — Alfred Head, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandford. 

333 in. (fl.)~THE Earl OF Elgin, C.M.G., Broomhall, Dunfermline. 

Class 625. — Three Fleeces of Hy eland Wool. 

398 L {£3} i 397 n. (£2,)— Davtd J. TiroM.iS, Tulnehddu, Brecon, 
n. (fl.)^JoHN Q. Kowktt, Ely Place, Frant, bussex. 

H. C.— 393. C.—394. 

Class 628. — Three Fleeces of Leicester iroo/. 

Irii TT Hutchinson, Manor Homse, C.atterkk, 

m ^p’^^HOBERT AND JOHN J. PEIRSON, Tantoii Farm, Sfokcsiey. 
ifir ^ H. SlilPSON AND SONS, Castle House, Huniminby. 

W, Harrison, Underpark, T.ealholm. 

H. C.-399. C.-398. 

Class 627. — Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool 
ir n GLAHOME, Little Houghton, J.esbnry. 

■‘Ud u. (£2,)— It, G. MURR.AY AND SON, bjiittal, Higgar. 

Book Prizes in Classes 619 to 633 were given by the respective Flock 
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Class 828. — Three Fleeces of Wensleydale Wool. 

408 L (£3.) — ElCffARD Chestkr, T.nw ?\ra(,r yfinn, "Ripon. 

409 II. (£2.)— T. E. CIARKK, (’liiillan Hull, JiihTrtl-iln. 

411 III. (£1.)— J. W. Orkkxsit, Ho)inn-on[-S\v?ile, Tliirsk. 

412 K. N. — JOHN' Haroravjj, ft'ntli, Eipon. 

Class 829. — Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool, from Rams of any aijc, 
416 I, (£3) & 417 UI. (£1.)— E. H. Axn (1. IV. Finx, Westwood Court, Favershain. 

415 II, (£3.)— Arthcr Frxx, Wcsfhroke Hniisi', LyiUI, 

420 R. H.' .1. Eoertox CJCESTEi), Tlie Firs, Clieriton, Kent. 

Class 630. — Three Fleeces of Koit or Romney Marsh Wool, from Eu'cTcg.^, 

421 I. (£3.) — L. H. AXn 0. AV. FiXX, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

422 n. (£2.)— The Earl of Guilford, Waldcrsiiarc Park, Dover. 

423 m. (£1.)— J. Eokbtox Quested, 'i'lie Firs, cheriton, Kent. 

Class 631. — Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool, excluding Ram.'! 
a.nd Eice Tegs. 

430 I, {£3.)"R. S'fAXLEY Strocts, Singleton Manor, Great Chart, .Ashford, Kent. 

42C) U. (£3) & 427 R. N— L. H. axd G. W. Fin.n, AVestwood Court, Faversham. 

428 HI. (£1.) — The Earl of Guilforii, AValdersharc Park, Dover. 

Class —Three Fleeces of Cotswold Wool. 

431 I. (£3.) — William Garxe, Ahlington, Fairford. 

432 II. (£2.)— F. \S. i\ Matthews, Fidcld, Oxford. 

Glass 633. — J’Arce Fleeces of Exmoor Horn Wool 
436 1. (£3.) — D. J. Tapp, IliglKucomhc, Dulverton. 

43 a II, (£2) & 434 III. (£1.)— T. C. I' E A USE, Leigh Farm, Dulverton. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Class 1. — Groups of Miscellaneous Plants. 

J I, (£45.)— James Cypher axd Soxs, Chcltcnhau]. 

2 II. (£40.) — AA". ,4. IIolme-S, West End Nurseries, Chesterlleld, 

Class 2, — Collections of Orchids. 

4 I. (£12.}— Stewart Low a.xd Co., Bush Ilill Park, Enfield. 

Class Z.— Collections of Delphiniums. 

5 I. (£6.)— Bl.aukhoi:e axd Laxuuox, Batli. 

Class i.— Groups of Tuberous Begonias in Puls. 

8 I. (£30,'- -Elackmoee Axd Laxgdox, Batli. 

Class 5 . — Colleclions of Hardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms. 

13 I. (£30.)— T. A. Law'REXSOX, Gosfortli, Newnastle-on-Tyne. 

10 n. (£25 .) — Hakkxkss and Soxs, Hedale. 

9 ni (£20 .) — Gibsu.x and Co., Lcemlng Bar, Bedale. 

12 S. N.~AV. Artixdale and Soxs, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield. 

Class 6. — Collections of Cut Sprays of Tree Carnations. 

14 I. (£15.)— C. EXOELM.ANN, Saffron Walden. 

15 n. (£10 .)— Stewart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 

Class 7. — CoUeclions of Cut Sprays of Border Carnatmis. 

16 I, (£15.)— H. L.AKEMA.X, Thornton Heath. 

Class 8. — Colleclions of Sweet Peas. 

18 I, (£10.)— Robert Bolton and Sox, Halstead. 

17 II. (£8.) — ^E. W, King and Co., Coggeslwll, Esse.x, 

19 m, (£6.)— J. Stevenson, AVimborno. 

Class 9. — Colleclions of Cut Roses. 

21 L (£15.)— Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks. 

20 n. (£10,)— A. J. Allan and Co., Eowthorpe Nur.series. Norwich. 
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Exhibits not for Compatition. 


Large Gold Medals to 


Allwood Bros \ lyoMdd Nni-scr^s, lliiywnnU ll,>ulli. ('anuKirms 
15AKERS, t'odsall, \\olyerhaiiiptnn. HcrbiUT-ous Flowers \[o,[v\ liar, Ion 
lliiOADHRAi) A Sox, Tlion<isl.rid»', Hii<ldorsiiol<i. Book Curdt-n 
KdBLRT Boltox a Sox, llaBftvul, Swoot- Boas. 

DODBIR A Co., Bin., Ediiihurnh. Swoct. Boas. ' 


\u:x, DK'KSOX a Sons, llowltnark, N'owtuwiiards, livliuid, Swoot 

ALKX. bicKSOS A Sons. Cut JU)S<‘s. 

srrrox A Sons, Rtnuliiii^. Vo^iolaMos, Fruit and Flow'ors. 

Kknt a Brydox, Ltd., l>urlitu,d(in, Slinihs and Cut Idooins 

T, A, Lawrrnsox, Uosfurlli, Xeweastlc-on-Tym', Ducal (iardou Dosi.ui 


Gold Medala to ; — 

vfohs*^^’ ^ Ifawiok, \.B. Fliloxcs, IVnsrcinons and 

J.UXO A M.ITHKU, Kolso, A'.B. Aiinnals and Vcoidahlos. 

}{ LAKKMAX, Thornton Jlcath. cut ikirdcr Cjn-iiations. 

R. V, Rooru, Pickering. Clittiifd Trees and Alpines. 

Fdwakd Wkbu a Sons, Wordsley, istourljiid^r. Sweet Peas. 

Silver-Gilt Medals to 

11, 11. Bath, l/rn., Wisheeh. Pieonias and Delphiniiitus, ete. 

Miss Worth, Tiie Priory, Holbeaeii, Cacti and Suteulejits. 

Silver Medals to 

B. IL Cant A Sox.s, Old Rose Car<lefis, ('iilelnster. Roses. 

U. Elliso.V, Bull Street. West Bioniwicli. Ferns, Palms, and (aeti. 

ilODFKKY' A .So.N, Extiioutli. HerJiaceoiis Flowers, Caiilerixiry Jldts and Pelanmniunis 

•lAlOIW A Co., Chard. Roses, etc. 

iluo BiiOTHEiis, West Cliorton, North Shields. Miscelhunmiis Croup of (irettilionse Plaiits. 
Miss S. S. Thompson', Alfred Hoad, llanriswuilh, Biiiiuu^liaiu. t'acti. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[The name of the donor, or ike mode oj acquisition, appears in Italics 
ajter the title 0 / each work. "I 

Ashby, A. W. and Byles, P. G. Eural Education. Oxford, 1923. 

Mr. 0. S. Onnn 

Brenchley, W. E. Manui'ing of Grass Land for Hay. London, 

1924 PurchastI 

British Percheron Horse Society. Stud Book, Vol. I. London, 

1922 ......... Scciety 

Brown, E. Poultry Keeping on the Farm. London, 1923 . Publishers 
Burritt, M. C. Apple Growing. New York, 1923 . . Publishers 

Canada: Natural Resources and Commerce. Ottawa, 1923. 

Canadian Govt. 

Chase, Agnes. First Book of Grasses. New York, 1922 . Publishers 
Clark, G. H., and Fletcher, J. Farm Weeds of Canada. 2nd 
edition revised and enlarged by G. H. Clark, Ottawa, 1909 

Mr. HJ. H. Godfrey 

Clark, G. H,, and Malte, M. Oscar. Fodder and Pasture Plants. 

Ottawa, 1913 Mr. E. 21. Godfrey 

Clark, J. A., Martin, J. H., and Ball, C. B. Classification, of 
American Wheat Varieties (U.S. Dept, of Agric. Bulletin, 

No. 1074, Professional Paper). 

Coburn, F. D. The Book of Alfalfa. New York, 1918 

Merrih Burrell 

COCKERHAM, K. L. A Manual for Spraying. New York, 1923. Publishers 
Corbett, L. C. Intensive Fanning. New York, 1923 . Publishers 

Encyclopaedia of Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics. 

Edited by G. H. WooLDErDQE. 2 Vola. London, 1923 Purchased 
Farmer’s Problem (The), By A Farmer. London, 1923 Publishers 
Fielding, Sir Charles. Food. London, 1923 . . Mr. G. S. Onvin 

Fleming, George. A Toxt Book of Veterinary Obstetrics. 3rd 
edition revised and modified by J. F. Craig, M.A., M.R.C.V.S, 
London, 1918 . . . . . , . Purchased 

Freeman, Ella M. A Home Vegetable Garden. New York, 1922 

Publishers 

Gardiner, R. Strachan. The Agricultural Landowner's Hand- 
book on Taxes, Rates and Tithe (England and Wales). Lon- 
don, 1923 ........ Association 

Goueley, j. H. Text Book of Pomology. Now York, 1922 Publishers 
Hall, Sir A, Daniel. Agriculture after the War. London, 1920 Purchased 
Halnan, E. T. Animal Nutrition. London, 1923 . . Publishers 

Helser, M. D. Farm Meats. New York, 1923. . . . l^ublishers 

Hooley, Will. Poultry Craft. London, 1923 . . . Purchased 

Institute of Agricultural Economics. Miscellaneous Papers. 

Vol. II. Oxford, 1923 Institute 

Journal of Agricultural Science. Vols, X, XI and XII., 

Cambridge, 1920-22 Purchased 

Lander, G. D, Veterinary Toxicology. London, 1912 . Purchased 

Linton, R. G, Veterinary Hygiene. Edinburgh, 1931 , Purchased 
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so^;: tew rr , , 

Mackintosh, James. Dairy Cattb. London, 1923 Puhn.h..^ 

Malden, VV.J. Grassland Fanning. London, 1924. ‘ ‘ Pnh i!h ' 

Middleton, Sir Tliomas H. Food Prodnotion in War. Oxford, ' 

*’■••• Mr C s' () 

Ministry of Ageiciilttire and Fisiimiies, The Comtrurtion if 

Cow-Houses, with Plana. PJ23 . , _ Purchased 

XicHOLS, Noll B. The Farm Cook and Rule Book Kow Ynrlr 

1923 .... p’,r. 

. Publisher ~ 

Febcival, John. The Wheat Plant. London, 1921 Pmchn^.d 

Pigs. Outdoor Pigs. How to Make them Pay. Ry tho leading ’ ^ 
authorities on Modem Pig Keeping. J.ondon, 1923 . Publishers 
Potatoes. List of Names of all known varieties of tho Potato 
together with their Synonyms. Typescript prepared by the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 1923. . . Purchased 

PoNNETT, R. C. Heredity in Poultry. London, 1923 . Publishers 

PuEVis, G, H. Agricultural Implements. London. 1923 ] Publishers 
Putnam, G. PI. Supplying BritaiiPs Meat. London, 1923 Purchased 
Ramsbottom, John. A Handbook of the I.arger British Fungi. 

London, 1923 .... J'jm/eas of British Museum 

Reynolds, M. H. Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Students. 

8th edition. New York, 1922 Publishers 

Roebuck, A. Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases of Farm Crops. 

London, 1923 ....... Publishers 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. Report for 1921-22, 
with the Supplement to the “ Guide to the Experimental 
Plots.” Harpenden, 1923 ..... Director 

Russell, Sir Jolm. Farm Soil and Its Improvement. London, 

1923 ......... Publishers 

and members of the Biological Staff of the Rothamsted 

Experimental Station. The Micro-organisms of the Soil. 
London, 1923 ....... Purchased 


Shorthorn Society. Shorthorn Breeders’ Guido, 1924. . Society 

Smith, Maj.-Gen. Sir F. A Manual of Veterinary Physiology. 5th 

edition. London, 1921 Purchased 

b'NiTED States Dept, of Agriculture Year Book, 1908, 1909, 

1911-1913, 1916-1922 Departvunt 

Venn, J. A. Foimdations of Agricultural Economics. Cambridge, 

1923 , . ....... Purchased 


Wallace, Robert. Live Stock of Groat Britain. 5th edition. 

Edinburgh, 1923 Purchased 

Wardle, R. a., and Buckle, P. Tho Principles of Insect Control. 

Manchester, 1923 . . . . . . . Purchased 

^VooD, Leslie S, The Principles and Practice of Farm Valuations. 

4th edition, revised. London, 1923 . . . Purchased 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Agricultural Credit. 

Report of Committee on Agricultural Credit. Cd. 1810. 1923. 

Agricultural Produce. 

Interim Reports on Milk and Milk Products (Cd. 1854, 1923) ; Fruit and 
Vegetables (Cd. 1892, 1923); ^leat. Poultry anil Eggs (Cd. 1927 
1923); Cereals, Flour and Bread (Cd. 1971, 1923); and Unal 
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Principal Additions to the Library. 

Report {Cd. 2008, 1924} of the Departmental Committee on tljr, 
Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce. 

Agriculture. 

First Interim Report (Cd. 1842) and Second Interim Report (Cd. 20(i2) 
of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, 1923. 

Bt:roBT on the work of the Intelligence Department of the MinLstr\' oi' 
• Agriculture and Fisheries for Iho two years 1919-1921, 1922. 
Meat Inspection, 

Report of the Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection, 1921. 
Northern Ireland. 

First Annual Report of the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Irelanl. 
1923. 

The Society is indebted to numerotis Government Departments, both ai 
home and abroad, to Boards oj Agriculture, Agricultural and Breed Sodcltcs 
and kindred institutions, for copies of their Annual Beports, Journals, Stti'h 
Herd, and Flock Books, Proceedinga, Transaetions, Bulletins, and other 
docwne7its received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of Ihc, 
Journal, as well as to the Editors of many agricultural and general papers 
Jor the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for refer' nee 
in the Reading Boom. 
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A CCOUN'rS, Presentation of, 

^ ;tl4, 1. 

Ai'id Hoil Experiments at Woburn, 
U54 

Acreage imder Crops and Gras.s in 
United Kingdom, 211, 223, 
224 

Ai! missions by payment at Kew- 
(‘astlc Show, 247 

Airrieultural (Amendment) Act, 
1923, 199 

Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, 201 
A(jricultural Education Exhibit, 
Newcastle, 1923, 279-284 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, 
199 

Auricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1923, 200 

Agricultural Rates Act, 1923, 202 
Agricultural Relief of Allies Com- 
mittee, 371-380 

Agricultural Research, medal for, 
239, 324 

.■\(iricuUural Statistics, 1923, 211- 
230 

“Alfalfa, The Book of,” hy F. 1). 

Co bum, 238 
Alsyke Glover, 18 
Amos (Arthur), The Silage Content 
of lower Silos and Silage 
('(amps, 50-60 
All!! lyses of Silage, 48, 49 
Animal Diseases in 1923, 320 
Annual Report for 1923 of the 
Botonist, 358-362 
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119 
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215, 223, 221 
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137 
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161 

Basic Slag, 352 
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43 
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43 
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in 1922 and 1923, 212,' 215, 
223, 224 
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Exhibition at the 
Show, 1923, 2SA-291 
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Biffen (Prof. E. H.), Annual Report 
Jor 1923 of the Bokinwi, 358— 
362 

“ Big bud ” iu black currants, 369 
Birdsfoot Trefoil, 18 
Black Currant gall-mite, 369 
Bond, J. R., “Farm Implements 
and Machinery,” 236 
“ Book of Alfalfa, The,” by F, D. 
Cobum, 238 

Boron experiments at Woburn, 
160 

Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 319 

Botanist, Aimual Report of, 358 
Broad Red Clover, 17 
Brome, Grasses, 16 
Bullock-feeding experiments at 
Woburn, 151 

Burkitt (William), Miscellaneous 
Implements exhibited at the 
Newcastle Show, 1923, 248- 
260 

Burnet, 18 
Busvan, 259 

Butter -making Machine or Churn, 
258 

Butter, Prices of in 1923, 219 
— - Tests at Newcastle Show, 269 
Bye-Laws, revision of, xxiv, xlvii 


/^jESIUM Experiments at Woburn, 
169 


Calf-rearing Experiments at 
Woburn, 156 

Cattle, Importation of Breeding, 
322 

--Number of, in Great Britain 
in 1922 and 1923, 214, 223 

— Pathology Medals, 325 

— Prices of, in 1923, 218, 228, 229 
Cereal Meals, Ofials, etc., 350 
Cereals, Insects attacks on, 363 
Cesium Experiments at Woburn, 

159 


Claaff- cutter, 255 

Chalmers (W. S. ) and Crowther 
(Charles), The Merits of Home- 
Produced Foods for Pig -Feed’ 
ing, 174-198 

Chaplin, Death of Viscount, 312, 
xxix 

Cheese experiments in Dairy at 
Newcastle Show, 276 

- — Prices of, in 1923, 219 

Chemical Department, Work of, 
dui’ing year, 319 


CBE 

Chemist, Annual Report of Con- 
suiting, 347-358 
Chicory, 18 
Chocolate Refuse, 351 
Chromium experiments at Woburn 
161 

Churning, Experiments on Different 
Methods of, 274 
Clamp silage, 57 
Clarke, Sir Ernest, 1-10 

— Death of, 312, xxii 
Clover, as crop for ensilage, 45 

— Crimson, grown at Woburn, 142 

— enquiries in botanical depart. 

mont, 360 

Clovers and Grasses, experiments 
with at Woburn, 138 
Cobum, F, D., “The Book of 
Alfalfa,” 238 

Cockle Park, Visit to, 315, xxvii, 
xxxiv 

Cocksfoot, 12 

Colling, Brothers, Challenge Cup, 
presentation of, 245, xxxiv 
Combined Swath Turner and Siile- 
delivery Rake, 256 
Committees, List and Members ui 
Standing, iii-v 

Comparative Statement of Entries 
at last two Newcastle Shows, 
243 

Compound Cakes and Meals, 350 
Contagious Abortion in Mares, 347 
Contemporary Agricultural Law, I 

211 

Continuous Growing of Barliw, 
experiments at Woburn, ilS 

— of Wheat, experiments at 

Woburn, 116 

Copper experiments at Woburn, 
160 

Com, “ Head ” and “ Tail,” experi- 
ments at Woburn, 166 

— Prices of British, 217, 226, 237 

— saw-fly, 363, 368 
Cotton Cako, 349 

Couch Grass, or Twitch, 16 
Council, Annual election of, 3U 

— Elections to, liv 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1923, Minutes of, 

XX 

— Changes on, in 1923, 313 
Cows and Heifers in Millj and in 

Calf, number of in Great Brit- 
ain in 1922 and 1923, 223 
Crane, Electric, 257 
Creeping Bent, 12 
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211, 223 ... 
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at Woburn, 136 

^Inoculation of, Experiments at 
VVobum, 144 

Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 
Acre in 1922 and 1923, 224, 
225 

'bop.? for Ensilage f 39-49 

■Yowther (Charles) and Clialmors 
(W.S.), The Merits of Home- 
rroduced Food^ Jot Pig -Feed- 
iiig, 174—198 

Cultivator, Notes, 257 
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Expeui.l'1uro and Keceipl.s at New- 
ca.sfle Show, x 

Experiments in Dairy ni New- 
castle Show, 274 

Experiments tvith CVmib' in Fvr~ 
folk, 160-173 

Export of lii’itisli Li\t' Htoek, 323 

— of Homes, 322, xxv 


pdRld InipDiiicnts ntal Ma- 
^ cliinei'y, ’ by J. K. Iknul, 236 
Farmers’ Milk Convict il ion, 260 
Farmyard M.-inuiv Kx[)crimeiiU 
at Woburn, 131, 14,5 
Fat Slock, Price of, in 1923, 21 S, 
228, 229 

Feeding Experiments at Wolnini, 


D AIUYING, Report of the 
Steward of, at Newcastle 
Show, 260-279 
Darnel Grass, 15 

Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 312, 313 
Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal, 
340 

Dicyanodiamide experiments at 
Woburn, 163 
Disc Harrow, 257 
Distribution and Prices of Agri- 
cultural Produce, 324 
Dry feeders for Pigs, 2o9 
Duck-keeping, 107 

UiVDIE, Death of Mr, John 
^ T- C., 312, xl 

Adjiist^nent of Air 
Space in Cow-Sheds, The, 73- 
78 

Kggs, Prices of in 1923, 219 
Idectric Crane, 257 
Electrical exhibits by Mr, ^ R- 
Borlaso Mattliews at New- 
castle Show, 255 
Elliot’s Mixtures, 127 
Ensilage, Experiments on, at 
Woburn, 132 

Entries for Newcastle Show, 242, 
243 

“ i'lquipinent for the Farm and 
tlie Farmstead,” by H. C. 


— Stuffs, 348 

Felspar, oxpeririicnls Midi at 
Wobuvii, 163 

Fen Soils ExjX'riiiK'Mfs on at 
Woburn, 164 
Fertilisers, 351 

— nnd Feeding Stuffs Act, ain<‘nd- 

mont of, 31i), 348 
Finance Act, 1923, 200 
Financial Statement by Chairman 
of Financo Conmiitfco, vii, ix 
“Finger and Too’’ in Swedes, 
expenmeiils on Ibo proven- 
tion of at Wolairn, 143 
Firoiiroof Waterproof 'riircshing 
Tackle, 2.54 

Fish Meal, 3.50 . 

Fluoride.s, cxporimrnf.s nitli at 
IVobtirri, 162 ^ 

“Food Production in War, 
by T. H. iVliddlcton, 231 
Foot and Mouth Disease, 34*2 
— Discussion on, xliv 
Forestry ExhihiUon at the Eemastie 
Show, 1923, The, 28.5-291 
“ Foimdatioii.s of Agncullurul 
Economics,” by J. A. \cnn, 


233 

Foxtail, 13 
Frit-fly, 363, 304 
Fruit, Insect altacEs Mi.t 
- - Prices of, m .1923, 21.) 

Funds in Tiust iidd by Socicly, •xi-'c 
Fangoitl Diseases, 361 


Kaj^ojiier, 237 

Estate Nurseries Competition, 1923, 
302 

Examinations for N.D.A and 
N.D.D., Results of, 326, 331 


general iJectmm .mpnD 
A of Council to, December I 
1923, 312 325 ; Proceeding.? 
at, xlviii 
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General Meeting in Newcastle Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xxxi 
Glanders, 337 

Glossop (W. C. V.), The Economical 
AdjuUnynt of Air Epace in 
Cow-Sheds, Tii— 78 
Gold Medal for Agricultural Ke- 
scarch, 23h 

Goodwin (J. P.)? Work of the 
Agricultural Relief of Allies 
Committee, 371-380 
Gorso grown at VV^oburn, 141 
Gout-fly, 3(i3, 364 
Governors of the Society, Distribu- 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths <luring year, 313 

— Number of, since Kstablish- 

ment of Society, vii 
Grass as crop for ensilage, 47 

— Land, Expeiiineiits on, at 

Woburn, 127 

Grass-Land Problems, 359 
Grasses, Experiments with at 
Woburn, 138 

Green-manuring Experiments at 
Woburn, 124 
Greeufioiling, 30 

Ground Mineral Phospliate, 352 


LIM 

Implements exhibited at Nowcast E 
Show, 248 

Importation of Breeding Cattle, 
322, xxxix 

Imports of Agricultural commodities 
in 1923, 219, 230 

Iricoino Tax, Society’s Appeal 
against, 314, xxvii, xxx 

Inoculation of Crops, Experiments 
at Woburn, 1-44 

Iodine and Bromine experiments 
at Woburn, 159 

Iron, sulphate of, cxperim.ents at 
Woburn, 161 

Italian Rye -grass, 15 


TOHNE’S Disease, 347 
J Joint Commitleo of British 
Live Stock Breeders, 318 
Judges at Argentine Show, 318 


T^ELLNER’S exjxsriments, 63 
^ Kidney Vetch, 18 
Kiln-drying of Barley, experiments 
at Woburn, 148 
King’s Premium Stallions, 87 


UARD Fescue, 13 
^ Harrow Self -clean log Pitch 
Pule, 252 

“ Hartington,” S.S., Incident, 321, 
xxiv 

Hay, Prices of in 1923, 219 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1922 and 1923, 213,' 216, 
223, 225 

Heigham (C.), Erperifnenls with 
Ckrcids in Norfolk, 166—173 
Hessian -fly, 363 

Hills’ l<l\pcrimeitts at Woburn, 158 

Hop Refuse, 353 

Hops, Prices of in 1923, 219 

— Total Produce, ^creage and 

Yield per Acre, in 1922 and 
1923, 213, 217, 223, 225, 226 
Horses, Export of, 322, xxv 

— Number of, in Great Britain in 

1922 and 1923, 214, 223 
House (C. A.), PoxiUry -Keeping on 
the Farm, 93-110 
Humogen, 144 

IMPLEMENT Yard at Newcastle 
^ Show, Amount of Shedding in, 
242 


T ABOUR, Agricultural Law Cases 
^ connected with, 203 
Landlord and Tenant, Law Cases. 
205 

Lathy ms sylvestria grown at Wo 
bum, 141 

Lawes and Gilbert’s work 'on 
animals, 02, 63 

Lawm Mower Motor Puslicr, 257 
Laying Down of Land to f/ra<SA‘, Th\ 
11-28 

Laying down jiasturo at Wolnna, 
127 

Lead expoiirnents at Woburn, loti 
Leatlier Powder as a manure, 
periments on at Woburn, Hi 
Leicester Sliow, 1924, 316 
Leueit-e, experiments with, at Wo- 
burn, 163 

Library, Principal Additions to, 

cl 

Light Horse Breeding, 79-93 
Lime, 355 

— and Magnesia in soilsf expeo- 

ments on at Woburn, 164 
Liming, experiments on at WoViuni, 
148 

— of Grass Land at Woburn, 1-' 
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f iiisoed Cake, 348 

IJnsocd grown at Woburn, 142 

Li«t of Council, i 

Jjthiuni, experiments with com- 
pounds of, at Woburn, 15S 
Live Stock in Great Britain, &e., 
Number of, in 1922 and 1923, 
214, 223 

Local Committee, Thanks to New- 
castle, xxxvi 

Long Service Medals, xli, xlvii 
Lord Majmr and Corporation of 
Newcastle, Thanks to, xxxv 
Lucerne as crop for ensilage, 44 
— experiments on, at Woburn, 139 
Lujans and Buckwheat as croj) ftir 
ensilage, 47 


IWTcFADYEAN (Sir John), .l/i- 
nual Report Jor 192,3 of the 
rrlncipal oj the Royal Veterin- 
ary College, 33h— 317 
Magnesia for Mangels, experiments 
on at Woburn, 147 

— for Potatoes, 147 

— for Wlieat, 147 

Maize as crop for en, silage, 45 

— grown at Wohuni, 142 
Manganese, experiment s with salts 

of, at Wobuni, 159 
Magnesium Chloride and Sulphate, 
experiments with at Woburn, 
lfi3 

Mange, Parasitic, 339 
Mangels, experiments on late pulling 
• of, at Woburn, 149 
Jfiiiigolds, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield pec Aero of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1922 and 1923, 
213, 21(), 223, 225 
Manure Distributor, Wa\'erloy, 257 
Manurial Experiments at Woburn, 
145 

Majiiiring of Grass Land at Woburn, 
128 

Mathews (Ernest), Report of the 
SUtvard of Dairying, Newcastle 
RImw, 1923, 260-279 
Medal for Agricultural liesearch, 
324 

iletlals for Cattle Pathology, 325 
^leaclow Barley Grasses, 16 

— - Fescijp, 13 
“ Grasses, 14 

— Oat Grass, 15 

Members of Society, Distribution 
of, vi 
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Members, Deaths of, duimr veu- 
313 ' • ’ 

— - Nuinl)ors of, siutv Ksfai.lidimcui 

of Society, vii 
Merits oJ Hoine-Proilnenl 

Rig-Fcoling, The, 17 ( liiS 
Meteorological Ofliee's K\|iilii! ai 
Noweastk' Show, 2.St 
Meteorological work at Wolniin 
Farm, 166 

Middleton, Sir 3’. H.. " Foml i't-u. 

ductiuu in 3Vaiv’ 231 
iMilk Bottle Filling Machine, 25S 

— I<’iltcr, 259 

— Price.s of in 1923. 219 

— Wasliing Mac}iin<\ 2riS 

— ■ A icld Trials at Xcwca.siD Sluov, 
cattle, 2li4 ; goals. 272, 273 
Milking Cows, Fiices of. in 1923, 
2 is, 22S, 229 
■ — Machine, 259 

Minutes of t'tmncil Meefinos in 
1923, xv 

M isvi lhtiii iHiN lnij>li )nf iil.< i.ilnhilul 
at llw inv.stlr 1923. 

24s 21)0 

Mowing or Grazing Experlimail.s al 
Wohiing 136 

“■ .Miillijiotenl ” Coulter, 2.73 

^ATIDN.M.! Dijilutna, [le.'.nlls 
of E.xfuninations for, m 
Agnculture, 326; in Dairying, 
331 

National Jnstitnle for Itesrarcli iti 
Dairying, llxhihit at Newcastle 
SItow, 2S3 

Naylor, Death of Mr. J. IT, 312, 
xxii 

New Implomciifs, 248 
Nenxaetlv, Show, 1923. Tie , 216 2 IS 

— Attendance at, 247 

— Awards of l’ri/.(‘s al. Ivii 

— Jfntrii's for, 242, 243 

— - Poceipts aiu! Fxpenditiiro at, x 
Nitrate of Soda, 373 
Nitre-eako and nifrea'ako .super- 
phosphate cxjtcriuieiit.s at Wo- 
burn, 163 

Nitrogenous Top -dressings for (‘orn 
Ci' 0 |js, experiments on at Wo- 
burn, 146 

Nitrolim experiment.s at Woburn, 
163 

Noi'tli-Kasteni Sceoinia ry S: IsjoI'.s 
J' lxhibit at Xcwen.stk. Show, 2.St) 
Notes, Communications and Revkw'^^ 
230-240 
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^AT Grassefl, 14 
^ Oats, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1922 and 1923, 
212, 216, 223, 224 
■ — Varieties of grown at Woburn, 
137 

Oatmeal Siftings, 350 
Officials of the Society, v 
Oldershaw (A. W.), Crops for Ensi- 
lage, 39-49 

Onion, wild, prevention of, 150 
Orchard and Fruit Plantation Com- 
petition, 306 

Ores, radio-active, experiments at 
Woburn, 162 

pARASlTIC Mange in Horses, 339 
^ Peas, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom in 1922 and 1923, 213, 
216, 223, 224 

Peas and Oats as crop for ensilage, 
44 

Peel {W. R.), Stoch Farming on 
ArMe Land, 29-38 
Perennial Ryegrass, 15 
Potters’ Patent Cold Starter, 251 
Phonolit, experiments with at 
Wobnm, 163 

Pig-Feeding, experiinents on, 174 
Pig Weigher and Loader, 259 
Pigs, Number of, in Great Britain, 
in 1922 and 1923, 215, 223 
—Prices of, in 1923, 218, 228, 229 
Plantations and Estate Nurseries 
Competition, 1923, 291-305 
Pot Culture Station at Woburn, 
The, 157 

Potash and Nitrogen for Potatoes, 
experiments on at Woburn, 146 
Potato Digger, 256 
• — Disease, prevention of, experi- 
ments at Woburn, 142 

— Planter with artificial Manure 

Sower, 256 

Potatoes, Prices of in 1923, 219 
—Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
Acre of, in United Kingdom, in 
1922 and 1923, 213, 216, 223. 
225 

Poultry -Keeping on the Farm, 9^ 

110 

Poultry Manure, 354 
Powdered Sewage Manure, 354 
President for 1924, 313, xxxix, lii 

— Thanks to, at General Meetings, 

xxxvi, Iv 
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Prize List for Leicester Show, 1924 
316, 317 

Proceedings at Annual General 
Meeting on December 12, 1923, 
xlviii 

— at General Mooting in Newcastle 

Showyard, July i, 1923, xxxi 
Produce, Acreage and yield per 
Acre "u Principal Crops in 
United Kingdom in 1922 and 
1923, 224, 225 

— Farm, Law Cases concerning, 

209 

Pumping Plant driven by Charcoal 
Gas Producer, 255 
Pure Seed production, 172 

Q uarter Evil, 347 

Queen Victoria Gifts Fund, 
Grants made by, 324, xxx 


pADIO-ACTiVE ores, experiment!; 
^ with at Woburn, 162 
Railway Companies, Thanks to, 
xxxvi 

Railway Fires Act (1905) Amend- 
ment Act, 1923, 200 
Ransomer, H. C., “Equipment for 
the Farm and the Farmstead,” 
237 


Receipts and Expenditure at New- 
castle Show, X 
— Ordinary, xiv 
Red Clovers, 17 

Reduction of Charges for Space ,at 
Shows, 317, 318 
Refuse Materials, 353 
Rent and Mortgage Interest Re- 
striction Act, 1923, 200 
Report of Council to General Me.d'wj, 
December 12, 1923, 312-325 
Report of Judges on the Orchard or 
Fruit Plantation GomqyetU'On, 
1923, 306-311 

Report of J udges on the Plantniim 
and Estate Nurseries (.'(jti'fxti' 


Hon, 1923, 291-305 
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Newcastle Show, 1923, 2(iO-279 
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Reports of the Departmental Ccw* 
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Reports on the Results of the Exami- 
nations in 1923, National Dip- 
loma in AgrieMlture, 326 ; 
National Diplo^na in Dairyinq, 
331 

l^osearch Committee, work of 
, during year, 323 
— Receipts and Payments for 1923, 
xviii 

Kosearch, Gold Medal for Agricul- 
tural, 239 

Research Work by the, Soc^c p in 1923, 
166-198 
Rib Grass, 18 

Richardson (Charles), Li,gM Horse 
Breeding y 79-93 
Road Roller with Scarifier, 255 
Roots, enquiries on in Botanical 
Department, 360 
Rotary Pump, 254 
Rotation Experiments at Woburn, 
120 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass, 14 
Royal Vetorinary College, Annual 
Report for 1923 of the Principal 
of the, 336-347 

Rvc, Acreage of in 1922 and 1923, 
212 

Ryegrasses, 15 

CAINFOIN, varieties of grown at 
^ Woburn, 137 

Salt for Mangels, experiments on at 
Woburn, 146 
f^ced Drill, Dunn’s, 259 
8elf-C]eaning Pitch Pole Barrow, 
^ 252 

Sewage Sludge, experiments at 
Woburn on Manurial value of, 
149 

Slicep-feeding experiments at Wo- 
burn, 153 

Sheep, Number of, in Great Britain 
in 1922 and 1923, 214, 223 
~ Prices of, in 1923, 218, 228, 229 
Sheep Scab, 321, 337 
Sheep’s heccuo, 13 
Silage, Analyses of, 48, 49 
Milage Content of Tower Silos and 
^ 'S’ifoge Clamps, The, 50-60 
Silicates, experiments with at 
Woburn, 162 
Silos, 31 

Silver Medals awarded to New Im- 
plernftits at New^castlo Sliow, 
249 

ErneM Clarke, 1-10 
Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass, 14 
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“ Smut ” in Wlioat, oxperimonla to 
prevent at Wohum, 165 
Society’s Gold Jltnlal for Airriciil- 
tural llesearch, Tlio, 239 
Sodium cxperinienfs at. Woburu 
IGO 

Soils, 356 

Somerville (Prof. \\\), The Laying 
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Soot, 353 
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Spencer (Aubrey J.), Cunfeniporary 
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Squirrel -tail, 16 
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Stanley (R. E.], AqrieuUural Statis- 
tics, 1923, 211-230 . 

Statement made tc) tlio Councdl by 
Chairman of Finance Com- 
mitteo on accounts, viii 
Statistics, Agricultural, 211-230 
Stem-col-worm, 363, 369 
Stock, Farm, Law Cases connected 
with, 204 

Stock-Far>ning on Arabic Land, 29- 
38 

Strontium exporiinorits at Woburn, 
160 

Sugar-beet grown at Woburn, 141 
Sulphur experiments at Woburn, 
162 

Sunflowers for silage, 46 
Superphosphate, 351 
Swainson ihirap, 255 
Swath Tm-nor, 254 
Swath-Tiimer and Side-delivery 
Rake, Combined, 256 
Swedes, T’rodure, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in Unitofl King- 
dom, in 1922 and 1923, 213, 
216, 223, 225 

— Varieties of grown at Woburn, 

137 

Swedish Agricultural Sl>ow% 324, 
XX ix 

Sweet-scented Vernal, 16 
Swine Fever, 338 

— Erysipelas, 310 

■TALL Fescue, 13 
^ — Oat Grass, 14 

Tarboft’s Positive -Milk Holder, 257 
Temporaturo Controller, 258 
Tlircsliing Machine condn’ned with 
Grinding Mill, 254 

— with Stack-fccclor, 219 
Timothy, 15 
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Tin, compounds of, experiments at 
Woburn, Hi I 
Tower Silos, 52 
Tractor Subsoiler, 253 

— Saunderson, 250 
Trailer, two-wboeled, 250 
Trefoil, or Yellow Clover, 18 
Trust Funds held by tho Society, 

xix 

TiTistees, Election of, liii 

— List of, i 

dXimer (T. H.), The Newcastle Show, 
H)23, 24(1-248 

Turnip and Mangold Drill, 254 
Tiirnijis, Produce, .Acreage and 
Yield per Aero of, in United 
Kingdom in 1922 and 1923, 
213, 2H), 223, 225 
Tussock Grass, or Bull’s Snouts, 1 0 

T TNEXHAUSTED Manure Value 
^ of Cake and Conx, The, 120 

WEAL Calves, Prices of in 1923, 
^ 228, 229 

Venn, J. A., “Foundations of 
Agricultural Ecoiiomkis,” 233 
Veterinary Department, Work of, 
during year, 320, 321 

— Keport, Annual, 33(3 
Vice-Presidents, Election of, liv 

— List of, i 

Voelckor (Dr- J. A.), Aaniial Report 
Jor 1923 oj the Consult tag 
Cke7nist, 347-358 

— Sir Ernest Clarke, J-10 

— The Woburn Experimenlal Farm 

and its Work (1870-1921), 110- 
100 

WALES, H.K.H. the PiincA of, 
” visit to Newcastle Show, 244, 
xxxi 

Warburton (Cecil), Annual Report 
for 1923 oJ the Zoohepsl, 302- 
‘371 
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Wood Prevention, experiments at 
Woburn, 149 
Weeds, 302 

Wheat-bulb fly, 363, 300 

— Experiments on Continuous 

growing of at Woburn, 110 
■ — Granulator and Cutter, 250 

— “ Hard ” and “ Soft,” experi- 

ments on at Woburn, 105 

— midge, 303, .307 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Aero of, in tho United Kingdoin, 
in 1922 and 1923,212, 215, 22:3, 
224 

— Thick and Thin sowing 

experiments at Woburn, Mil 
• — Varieties of grown at Wobura, 
130 

White, or Dutch, Clover, 17 
Wild Onion, prevf'ution of, 150 
■ — White Clover, 17 
Woburn Expcrimenlal Farm and itii 
Work, The, 110-100 
Wood (prof. T. B.), BeeJ ProdiK- 
tion, 00-72 

W^ools, Collection of, at Leicester 
Show, 1924, 318 

Workmen’s Compensation .Act, 
1923, 203 

Work oJ the Agricultural Relhj <i/ 
Allies Co7nmittee, The., STI-liSu 

VAHROW, 18 
^ Yellow Oat Grass, 14 
York, H.R.H. Tlio Duke of, coii- 
gratnlatious to on betrodiiil. 
325, XX , 

Yorkshire Fog, 17 

7IG-ZAQ Clover, 17 
^ Zinc experiments at Woburn. 
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Zoological Department, AVork ot 
dun'jig year, 320 

Zoologist, Annual Report of, 302' 
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